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PREFACE. 


In this volume the history of the Afghan dynasty is 
completed. The reign of Humayin is also finished, 
and the annals of Akbar’s reign are carried on to the 
thirty-eighth year. | | 

The Afghan Tartkhs are of no great literary value, 
but they are the best authorities for the period of which 
they treat. The first of them, the Térikh-t Salatin-s 
Afdghana, has never before been translated; but the 
other, the Makhzan-i Afghani or Tartkh-t Khan-Jahan 
Lodt, is the book translated by Dorn in his work entitled 
“* The History of the Afghans.” 

Some notices of the first reign of Humayin are given 
by the Afghan historians, and his overthrow and ex- 
pulsion are described by them from the Afghan side of 
the question in this and the preceding volume. The 
Humayun-néma of the veteran historian Khondamir 
gives some curious accounts of the regulations estab- 
lished by Humayan in the early part of his reign. This 
is followed by a few extracts from the valuable Térikh-« 
Rashidit of Mirzi Haidar, the brave and adventurous 
cousin of the Emperor Babar. The work is a general 
history of the Mughal Khans, and does not contain 
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much about India; but the Mirza was a vigorous writer, 
and what he has recorded of his Indian experience 
is very vivid and interesting. Some few passages have 
been extracted from the Memoirs of Humayin, written 
by his personal attendant Jauhar, and translated into 
English by Major Stewart. But the general history of 
this reign has been drawn from the Tabakdi-t Akbari of 
Nizamu-d din Ahmad. Sir H. Elliot’s intention has 
thus been carried out; for he had fixed upon the narra- 
tive given in the Tartkh-t Salatin-t Afaghana, which 
proves to have been copied verbatim from the Tabakdt. 
Sir Henry Elliot had made no provision for the im- 
portant reign of Akbar, nor did he leave any notes 
indicating the MSS. he intended to employ. So it has 
fallen to the Editor to select and translate some history 
in illustration of this period. The rule of this work 
has been to prefer original contemporary writers, or, 1n 
the absence of actual contemporaries, those nearest in 
point of time. This rule reduced the choice to two 
works—the TZabakdt-c Akbart of Nizam Ahmad, and 
the Akbar-nama of Abt-l Fazl; for the Muntakhabu-t 
Tawartkh of Badadini is avowedly founded on the 
Tabakat, and the Akbar-namé of Shaikh Illahdad Faizi 
Sirhind{ contains very little that has not been borrowed 
either from the Zabakdi or the greater Akbar-ndma of 
Abi-l Fazl. The latter work is of considerable length, 
and is written in a very ornate style; so the Tabakdt 
seemed best suited to the requirements of this work. 
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It has accordingly been translated in full, and only such 
passages as are trivial and irrelevant have been passed 
over. The reputation of the Tabakdt-+ Akbart stands 
very high in India, and European writers also have 
joined in its praises. As a contemporary history, it is 
certainly of very high authority, though it does not 
exhibit much literary ability. The narrative is often 
disjointed and fragmentary, but the language is manly 
and simple, and in striking contrast to the polished 
phrases of Aba-l Fazl. The Zabakdt extends only to 
the thirty-eighth year of Akbar’s reign; the history of 
the latter end of the reign will be drawn from the 
works of Abd-l Fazl, Shaikh Ill4hdéd, and other writers, 
and will appear in the next volume. 

In addition to the Tabakdt-: Akbart, some extracts 
have been made from the Tarikh-i Alft, a general 
history compiled under the direction of the Emperor 
Akbar, and more copious selections have been taken 
from the Muntakhabu-t Tawdrtkh of ’Abdi-l Kadir 
Badaini. The latter writer introduces into his work 
much original matter; and all that he says about 
the personal affairs of the Emperor and his religious 
opinions is of great interest. Extracts from the two 
Akbar-némas relating to the earlier part of the reign 
will appear in the next volume; so that although the 
history of the first thirty-eight years of the reign is 
comprised in the present volume, it will not be quite 
complete until those passages are printed. The 4in-i 
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Akbari is the greatest monument of the reign of Akbar, 
and a new translation by Mr. Blochmann is now in 
course of publication in the Bibliotheca Indica, enriched 
with copious notes. That work supplies many of the 
deficiencies of the historians, and Mr. Blochmann’s 
labours have happily made it quite unnecessary to do 
more here with the in-« Akbari than to refer to his 
valuable production. | 
The notes in the Appendix are entirely the work of 
Sir H. Elliot, and are printed exactly as he left them. 
The following is a list of the articles in this volume 
with the names of the respective writers :— 
XXXIV.—Tarikh-i Salétin-i Afighana—« Ensign” C. F. Mac- 
kenzie, and a little by Sir H. M. Elliot. 
XXXV.—Tarikh-i Khan-Jahin Lodi—‘“ Ensign” C. F. Mac- 
kenzie and Sir H. M. Elliot. 
XXX VI.—Humayin-nama—Sir H. M. Elliot’s munshi. 
XXXVII.—Tarikh-i Rashidi—Editor. | 
XXX VIII.—Tazkiratu-1 Waki’at—Major Stewart. 
XXXIX.—Tarikh-i Alfi—Sir H. M. Elliot and the Editor. 
XL.—Tabakat-i Akbari—HKditor. 
XLI.—Tarikh-i Badatni—tir H. M. Elliot and the Editor. 


AprENDIx.—The whole by Sir H. M. Elliot. 
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ADDENDUM. 


Vol. IV. p. 289. ‘Shaikh Zain was one of the most learned men of the time, and 
translated in an elegant style the memoirs written by the late Emperor Babar.’’— 
Badatni, Text, vol. i. p. 341. 
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TARIKH-I SALATYN-I AFAGHANA, 


OF 


AHMAD YADGAR. 


[Aumap YApGAR, the author of this work, describes himself 
in his Preface as an old servant of the Sur kings, and says that 
D&éid Shéh gave him orders to write a History of the Afghén 
Sult4ns, and thus do the same for them as the Zabakdt-: Nadsirt 
and Zié-i Barni had done for the kings of their times. The 
book commences with the reign of Bahlol Lodi, and the last 
chapter narrates the defeat, capture, and execution of Himi. 
The author mentions incidentally that his father was tazir to 
Mirza ‘Askari, when the latter was in command of Huméyin’s 
advanced guard in his campaign in Gujar&t; and he also several 
times names the Tarikh-+ Nisdmt and the Madanu-l Akhbar-i 
Ahmadi as the works from which he copied.! 

The date of the composition of this work has not been ascer- 
tained, but as it was written by command of Déad Shéh, who 
died in 984 u., and as it quotes from the Tdrtkh-i Nizémi 
(Tabakat-+ Akbari), which was written seventeen or eighteen 

’ [I am indebted for these particulars to Mr. Blochmann, who has kindly supplied 
them from the MS. in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.—Ep.] 
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years afterwards in 1001-2 u., the probability is, that it was 
completed soon after the latter date and before the Makhzan-s 
Afghani, which was written in 1020 m. Like the other Afghan 
historians, Ahmad Yadgér shows a great liking for marvellous 
and ridiculous stories, but pays little regard to dates. He gives 
but very few, and he is incorrect in that of so well-recorded an 
event as the death of Humayun. The deficiency of dates may, 
however, be the fault of the copyist, as blanks are left in the 
MS. for dates and headings. Sir H. Elliot found the work to 
“differ much from Ni’amatu-lla,” but to “ give the idea of being 
subsequent to the Tarikh-t Ddaudt.” Still, though it “ generally 
follows the Tartkh-+ Ddudt closely,” there are occasionally “ great 
differences; details being omitted, and novelties introduced.” 
The history of the reign of Huméyin is copied verbatim 
from the Zabakdt-+ Akbart; only one short variation has been 
discovered. 

The MS. in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
contains 224 pages, of 11 lines to the page. 

By far the greater part of the following Extracts were trans- 
lated by “ Ensign” 0. F. Mackenzie, but a few, noted where they 
occur, are from the pen of Sir H. Elliot.] 


EXTRACTS. 


* * * * * * * 


The siege of Dehit by Mahmid Shah Sharkt.: 


Mahmid Sharki was instigated to attack Sult4n Bahlol by 
his wife, who was the daughter of Sult4n ’Aléu-d din. She 
represented to her husband that the kingdom of Dehlf had 
belonged to her father and grandfather, and who was Bahlol, 
that he should usurp their dominion? If her husband would 
not advance, she herself would bind on her quiver, and oppose 
his pretensions. 

Being galled by these taunts, Sultan Mahmid came to Dehli 
in the year 856 H. (1452 a.p.), with a powerful army, and 1000 


t [Translated by Sir H. Elliot.] 
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mountain-like elephants. At that time, Sultan Bahlol was near 
Sirhind, but Khw&ja Béyazid, and Shéh Sikandar Sarwani, and 
Bibi Mat, the wife of Islam Khan, with all the Afghan families, 
had taken refuge at Dehli. There being but few men, Bibi 
Mata dressed the women in male clothes, and placed them on 
the battlements to make a show of numbers. One day, Shah 
Sikandar Sarwéni was seated on the wall, when one of Sult4n 
Mahmiid’s water-carriers was taking away some water from a 
well under the bastion. Sh&h Sikandar drew his bow, and sent 
an arrow! right through the bullock that was carrying the water- 
bags, and from that time no one dare come near the fort. 

But as Sult4n Bahlol delayed to relieve the garrison, they began 
to despair of succour ; and as the enemy advanced their redoubts 
and trenches, and discharged. their shells with such precision 
that no one could venture out of his house, they were reduced to 
propose terms of surrender, offering to give up the keys of the 
fort to any of Mahmad’s officers, on condition of their being 
allowed to leave the fort unmolested. Accordingly, Saiyid 
Shamsu-d din took the keys to Dary& Khan Lodi, who had 
invested the fort, and asked to say a few words to him first in 
private. When Daryé Kha4n had sent away his attendants, 
the Saiyid inquired, ‘“ What is your relationship to Sultan 
Mahmid?” Daryé Khan replied, “There is no relationship. 
I am his servant.” The Saiyid then asked, ‘“ How are you 
related to Sultan Bahlol?” Dary& Khan replied, “ I-am a Lodi, 
and he also is a Lodi.” The Saiyid then placed the keys of the 
fort before him, saying, ‘‘ Have regard to the honour of your 
mother and sister (who are now in the fort), and save the ladies 
from disgrace.” Daryé Khan said, “‘ What can I do? Actuated 
by fraternal motives, I have intentionally delayed capturing the 


1 The Tdrikh-i Ddidi eays it was eleven palms long, and the distance to which it 
reached was 800 feet; and that though it penetrated the water-bags as well as the 
bullock, yet the entire arrow was buried on the other side in the earth. 

2 The Tdrikh-i Ddudi is fuller:—‘ We are brothers: he is a Ledi, and I am a 
Lodi; his mother is my mother, and his sister is my sister.” This explains the 
allusion to “ mother and sister’ which occurs below. 
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fort, but, Sultén Bahlol delays to make his appearance. For 
the present do you retain the keys, and wait to see what I shall 
be able to effect in your behalf.” 

Dary& Khan then went to Sultan Mahmédd, and explained to 
him about the surrender of the keys and their restoration, ob- 
serving that Bahlol, according to common report, was advancing 
with a large army, and that it would be better first to pay 
attention to him; for should he be conquered, Dehli would of 
itself fall into their hands. The Sult&n inquired what had 
better be done under the circumstances. Dary& Khan suggested 
that he and Fath Khan should be despatched against Bahlol, so 
as to prevent his passing Panipat. This counsel being approved 
of, they were sent with 30,000 horse and forty war elephants 
against Bahlol, who by this time had advanced as far as Narela, 
Mahmid’s army encamped two kos on the side of Narela, and 
on the very night of their arrival the enemy twice carried off 
their bullocks, camels, and horses. Next day, both armies were 
drawn up in battle array. The army of Bahlol amounted to 
14,000 cavalry. 

* #* 


* #* * * ® 


Sultdn Bahlol’s expedition against the Rand, and against Ahmad 
Khdén Bhatti.) 


Some time after, Sultan Bahlol marched out against the 
Ran&, and pitched his camp at Ajmir, where he collected a 
powerful force.* Chattar S4l, son of the Réné’s sister, was at 
Udipar with 10,000 cavalry. Kutb Khén advanced towards 
that place, and fought an action with the rascally infidel. At 
first, the Sultan’s army was repulsed by the impetuous onset of 


1 (Translated by Sir H. Elliot.] 

? This transaction is not mentioned by any other historian, nor do we find it in the 
R&jpét Annals. One engagement between the Imperialists and Mewa&ris is recorded 
in the time of R&f Mal, who ascended the gaddf in a.v. 1474, but the particulars differ 
in every respect. We are also told in general terms, that Mewa&r had to contest her 


northern boundary with the dynasty of Lodf—Tod, Annals of Rajasthan, vol. i., 
p. 292. 
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the infidels, and several Afghéns obtained martyrdom in that 
contest ; but, in the end, Kutb Khan and Khén-kh4n4n Farmull, 
determining to sell their lives dearly, advanced to close combat 
with swords and daggers, and so completely routed their black- 
faced foes, that Chattar S4l was slain in the field; and so many 
infidels fell, that a pillar was raised of their heads, and streams 
of their blood began to flow. Five or six elephants, forty horses, 
and much plunder fell into the hands of the Sultan’s soldiers, 
while those of the R4né took to flight. Subsequently, the Rana 
made peace, and in Udipdr prayers were offered and the coin 
was struck in the name of the Sultan. 

After that, the Sultan carried his victorious army into Min- 
khér.! He plundered and depopulated that entire country, and 
the army acquired great booty. Thence he returned to Sirhind, 
and after two or three months, advanced with his troops towards 
Lahore, where he passed some days in festivities. 

At that time, Ahmad Khan Bhatti,? who had acquired great 
power in the country of Sind, and had 20,000 cavalry under him, 
had revolted against the Governor of Multan; whose petition 
arrived, representing that Ahmad Khan was plundering the 
villages of Multan, and that if the Lord of the World would 
not come to the rescue, he himself would not be able to hold his 
own in Multén; and that after the loss of Multan, the Panjab 
would be exposed to ravage. ‘The Sultan, vexed at this intelli- 
gence, appointed "Umar Khan, one of his chief nobles, and 
Prince Bayazid, to command an expedition against Ahmad Khan, 
at the head of 30,000 valiant horsemen. After taking leave of 
the Sultén in all honour, they moved by continued marches from 
Lahore till they reached Multan, where they were joined by 
the Governor, who acted as their guide till they reached the 
enemy’s country. 

Ahmad Khan, proud in the strength and courage of his 

1 One of the anecdotes related by this author mentions the entire destruction of 
Mankhfr, and the deportation of its inhabitants. The Tdrikh-i Ddédi gives the 


same facts, but speaks only of “a village in the pargana of Mankh&r.”—MS,., p. 34. 
2 These transactions with Ahmad Khan are not related by any other historian. 
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army, disregarded the Imperialists, and, not thinking it worth his 
while to move, sent his nephew, at the head of 15,000 cavalry, 
to oppose them. That youth was desperately enamoured of a 
strumpet, who was indeed surpassingly beautiful, and he never 
moved out on any excursion of pleasure or hunting without 
being accompanied by her; and, even on the day of battle, he 
seated her in an ’amdri, mounted on an elephant, and carried her 
with him. Naurang Khan, for that was his name, detached 
D4id Khan with 10,000 cavalry against the Imperialists, and 
the two parties charged each other with such impetuosity that 
rivers of blood began to flow. In the end, D&id Khan was 
slain, and his troops defeated. When those who had fled from 
the field informed Naurang Khan of the disaster, he took leave 
in sorrow of his mistress, and arrived on the field of battle, 
where he displayed such valour and desperation that he clove 
several men of the Sultdn’s army in twain, and felled them from 
their horses. At last, a bali from a camel-gun cut him also in 
half, and killed him. 

When the news of Naurang Khan’s fate reached his mistress, 
she, being endowed with a masculine mind, put on a suit of 
armour, bound round her waist a gilt quiver, and placing a 
helmet on her head, joined the army of Naurang Khén. Upon 
consultation with his brother, she recommended that he should 
send all the troops to pay their respecte to her, and should give 
out that the prince, the son of Ahmad Khan, had arrived, in 
order that the enemy might be distracted, and not entertain the 
persuasion that they had really killed the commander of their 
enemy's troops. Accordingly, all the cavalry dismounted, and 
made their obeisances, while the kettle-drums resounded with 
loud notes of joy. ‘The Imperialists, notwithstanding their 
victory, were perplexed, and in the midst of their doubts, were 
suddenly attacked so furiously by Ahmad Khan’s army, that 
they were put to flight. Ahmad Khan, when he heard of the 
victory of his army and the salutary aid afforded by that woman, 
was astounded with joy; and when he saw her arrive, decked in 
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martial array, he praised her valour and conduct, and bestowed 
Jewels upon her to the value of 10,000 rupees. 

On the other hand, Prince Bayazid, after punishing the men 
who fled from the field of battle, sent for another army, and two 
or three great nobles were despatched to his assistance with large 
reinforcements. When these had all joined, they made an inroad 
upon Ahmad Khén’s territory, and he, after many battles, was 
at last taken prisoner and put to death, while his country was 
sequestered and included in the Imperial domain. Bayazid 
returned victorious to the court of Sultén Bahlol, by whom he 
was received with royal benignity. | 

* * 


% % * * * 


The reign of Sultan Ibrahim Lodt. 


Some historians relate that when Sikandar died, he left two 
sons by one wife; the first, Sultan Ibrahim; the second, Jalal 
Khén. When Jbréhim grew up, and became celebrated for his 
personal beauty and excellent disposition, the nobles determined 
to place him on the throne, to which they accordingly raised him 
on Thursday, the 7th of Z{-1 hijja, a.w. 923! (Nov. 1517). On 
that day, all those who were attached to the royal person prepared 
the tents, embroidered with gold and adorned with jewels, and 
spread carpets of various colours, worked with gold thread. They 
placed the throne of Sikandar, covered with gems of price and 
jewels of great value, on a coloured carpet. The tributary kings 
and nobles wore beautiful dresses and embroidered garments, and 
resembled the flowers blooming in a garden. The horses and 
elephants were decked with the most magnificent trappings. So 
splendid a coronation had never been witnessed, and the people 
consequently long remembered the day on which this fortunate 
and youthful monarch obtained the crown. 

The nobles and pillars of the State then gave Ibréhim’s 

1 The Makhean-t Afghdni and Tdrikh-i Khdn-Jahdn Lodi say the 8th of Zi-1 ka’da, 


which is doubtless correct, for our author concurs with the other historians in repre- 
senting that his predecessor died on the 7th of Zi-l ka’da. 
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brother by the same mother, the title of Sultén Jaldlu-d din 
(he had been previously called Jalél Khan), and sent him with 
many officers and a large army to take charge of the kingdom 
of Jaunpér. Four months afterwards, Azam Huméydin Lodi! 
and the Khaén-khanén Farmuli came from their estates to 
congratulate the King, and took that opportunity of accusing 
the nobles attending on His Majesty, saying, that it was a great 
error for two persons to share a kingdom, and that two sovereigns 
could never rule together. As the poet says: 


“One body cannot cover two souls, 
Nor one kingdom own two monarchs.” 


Accordingly, Sult4n Ibr4him cast the agreement which he had 
made with his brother into the recess of oblivion; and after 
taking advice, came to the conclusion that as the Sh&hzdda was 
not thoroughly established, and had not as yet arrived at the 
seat of his government, it would be best to write and tell him 
that the Sult4n required his presence to aid him in transacting 
certain momentous affairs; that he should come unattended ; and 
that after they had consulted together, he might return to the 
seat of his government.® 

Haibat Kh4n, the wolf-slayer, who was noted for his extreme 
cunning, was despatched on this errand, and directed to cajole 
the Sh&hzdéda to return with him. It is said, that walls have 
ears, and an account of this arrangement had, before this, come 
to the ears of Jalalu-d din, so that he was not entrapped by the 
flattering speeches and attempts at deception which Haibat Khan 
used profusely, and therefore he would not consent to come. 


1 There was also an ’Azam Humfydn Sarw&ni, whom we shall find afterwards men- 
tioned under this reign. It was a title, nota name; and we find Babar thus speaking 
of it: “One of these titles in Hinddstan is ‘’Azam Humfyédn,’ another is ‘ Khau 
Jahan,’ another ‘Khfn-khfn4n.’ The title of Fath Kh&n’s father was ‘’Azam 
Humfyan.’ As I saw no propriety in any one’s bearing this title except Humfydn 
himeelf, I abolished it, and bestowed that of ‘Kh4&n Jah4n’ on Fath Kh&én Sarwfni.” 
—Memoirs, p. 844. 

3 The Zdrikh-i Khdn-Jahdn adds, that the nobles were determined to keep up 
this agitation for their own sakes, ‘‘as they never considered it convenient that public 
affairs should be under the restraint of one absolute monarch.” 
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Haibat Khan reported his unsuccessful mission, and the King 
then sent divers other courtiers ; these were also unsuccessful, as 
the Shéhz4da steadily refused to go with them.! After this, the 
Sultén wrote /armdns containing expressions of kindness and 
goodwill to all the nobles and jdgirdars of the stiba of Jaunpiar, 
and promised them munificent rewards if they would forsake 
their allegiance to Jal4l Kh&n, and refuse to treat him as their 
ruler. He sent secretly a confidential servant to certain of the 
nobles, bearing dresses of honour, horses, etc., and commanded 


them, on the receipt of this farmdn, to renounce allegiance to 
Jalal Khan. 

As it was decreed by fate, that Jalélu-d din should not reign, 
many of the grandees deserted him, and became his enemies. At 
this period Sh4hzdda Jalél Khén, having set up a jewelled throne, 
and covered the doors and walls of his palace with brocade, sat 
there in state on the 15th of Zi-1 hijja, 923 a.m. (Dec. 1517). He 
gave audience to the servants of the State, the courtiers and the 
soldiers, to all of whom he presented dresses of honour, swords, 


1 These circumstances will be found differently related by Firishta. See Briggs, 
vol. i, p. 690. Sikandar Lodi dying at Agra, his son Ibrahim suceeeded to the 
throne. “At a very early period, contrary to the custom of his father and grand- 
father, he made no distinction among his officers, whether of his own tribe or other- 
wise, and said publicly, that kings should have no relations or clansmen, but that all 
should be considered as subjects and servants of the State; and the Afgh4n chiefs, 
who had hitherto been allowed to sit in the presence, were constrained to stand in front 
of the throne, with their hands crossed before them. Shortly after his accession a 
conspiracy was formed by the Lodf chiefs, by whom it was agreed to leave Ibrahim 
in quiet possession of Dehli and a few dependent provinces, and to raise the Prince 
Jal4l Kh4n, his brother, to the throne at Jaunpfr. The Prince, accordingly, march- 
ing from Kélpi in conjunction with the disaffected chiefs, ascended the throne of 
Jaunpir. He appointed his cousin, Fath Khan, his eazir, who gained over all the 
officers of the eastern provinces to his interest. Kh&n Jahan Lohfnf was at this 
time proceeding from Rapri to congratulate Ibr&him on his accession ; when, falling 
in with the disaffected nobles, he blamed them severely for causing divisions in the 
kingdom, which, he said, would be attended with fatal consequences to the family of 
Lodi. The chiefs, admitting the impropriety of their conduct, determined, as the 
Prince Jalal Khfn could not be yet well established, to divest him of his newly- 
assumed dignity ; and accordingly they sent Haibat Kh&n Jalw4nf, with letters, to recall 
him before he reached Jaunpér. Haibat Khan, however, having overacted his part, 
the Prince Jal&l Kh4n suspected some plot, and excused himself from coming. The 
chiefa, unaware that he suspected them, deputed Shaikh Muhammad Farmuli and 
others to enforce their request; but the Prince proceeded to Jaunpar. 
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girdles, daggers, horses, elephants, titles, and honours, according 
to their respective ranks. Having thus gained the good opinion 
of the people, he opened the gates of charity to the poor and 
needy, and increased their allowances; and having thus established 
his authority, he ceased to obey Sultén Ibr4him, and caused the 
khutba to be read and coin to be struck in his own name. 
When he felt himself sufficiently powerful, he sent confidential 
agents to ’Azam Huméytn, who was at that time besieging 
the fort of Kélinjar,! and wrote to him, saying, “You are 
in the place of my father and uncle, and are well aware that 
the compact has not been broken by me. Sultén Ibr4him, 
of his own accord, gave me a portion of the inheritance 
which our father left, because I was his own brother, the son 
of the same mother. He has broken the phial of the con- 
nexion which we derived from our parent’s womb with the 
stone of unkindness. You ought to protect and help me because 
I am oppressed.” Previous to this "Azam Humayun had been 
ill-disposed towards Sultén Ibr4him. He was moved by the 
supplications of Jal4l Khan, and raised the siege of the fort. 
He entered into a treaty and compact with Jaldlu-d din, and 
told him that he ought first to obtain possession of Jaunpiar, and 
then see what was best to be done. He then advanced towards 
Oudh by an uninterrupted succession of marches. The governor 
of that place, finding himself unable to contend with him, fled 
towards Karra, and sent information of what was passing to 
Sultan Ibrahim, who wished to start immediately with some 
picked men for the purpose of repressing the disturbance. By 
the advice of certain of the nobles, he confined four of his 
brothers in the fort of Hénsai, and entrusted them to the charge 
of Muhammad Khé&n with 500 horse. He, moreover. summoned 


1 So says the TdrikA-¢ Ddédi (MS. p. 144); but the Makhsan-¢ Afghdni (MB. p. 
126) and the Zurikh-« Khdn-Jahdn Lodi (MS. p. 140) say “GwA&liar.”” Dorn (p, 71) 
erroneously translates ‘held the fort of Gualyar,” instead of “ besieged.” The two 
last authorities also mention that Jalflu-d din was advancing in force against "Azam 
HumAyan, when he sent his conciliatory message ; that he despised the mere kingdom 
of Jaunpar; and, aspiring to a higher dominion, had proclaimed himself at Kalpi as 

he rival of hia brother, and the claimant of the whole empire. 
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all the nobles into his private apartment, and gained them to his 
side by making them presents in gold, and giving them titles 
and dignities; after which he ordered the bakhshis to issue 
arrears of pay to the army, and give them one month’s gratuity. 
On Thursday, the 24th of Zi-1 hijja, he proceeded in the direc- 
tion of Jaunpdér by uninterrupted marches, and on arrival at 
Bhiigénw received intelligence that Azam Huméyin and his 
son Fath Kh&n had forsaken Sultén Jal&lu-d din, and were 
on their way to pay their respects. The Sultén was delighted 
at this news, and eaused his army to halt, in order that 
he might make due preparations for their reception. On the 
day fixed for "Azam Huméyan’s coming, Ibréhim sent a large 
concourse of his principal chieftains to meet him; and when he 
made his obeisance, his head was exalted by the many marks 
which he received of the royal favour. The Sultan also pre- 
sented khil’ats of cloth of gold, girdles, jewelled daggers, and 
some of his most valuable elephants to ’Azam Huméyin, whom 
he rendered grateful by these attentions, Meanwhile be ap- 
pointed some of the principal nobles to conduct the war against 
Jalélu-d din, and furnished them with a large army, war 
elephants, and all other needful equipments. Jaldlu-d din had 
marched towards Agra with a large army, consisting of 30,000 
horsemen, besides many elephants ; leaving some of his partisans 
in Kalpi, to-which place Sultén Ibrahim laid siege, and took it 
after a short resistance, and gave it over to plunder.! After this, 
when he heard that his brother had gone towards Agra with a 
strong force, he sent Malik Adam Ghakkar ®* to protect that place, 
which he accordingly reached with all expedition. Jaldlu-d din 
wished to treat Agra as the Sult4n had done Kalpi; but Malik 
Adam contrived to deceive and amuse him until he had sent 
for further assistance, and given Sultan Ibréhim notice of 
what was passing. The Sultdn despatched 18,000 horsemen and 
30 elephants to the assistance of the Malik, whose heart was so 


2 Bee the Extracts from the Tdrtkh-¢ Khdn-Jahdn Lodf, 
2 [Here written “ K&kar.” See Vol. IV., p. 493.] 
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strengthened that he sent to Jalalu-d din, to say, that if he 
would relinquish all claim to the empire, and would put aside 
the umbrella, the dftdbgir, the naubat, the kettle-drum, and other 
insignia of royalty, and would promise to conduct himself as 
one of the umard, he (Malik Adam) would use his interest 
in his behalf, and would obtain for him the stba of Kélpi on 
the same terms as he formerly held it. 

Sultén Jalélu-d din, led by his evil destiny, which had unfitted 
him for the charge of a kingdom, although he possessed 30,000 
brave horsemen and 160 war elephants, acted like a coward, and 
agreed to these conditions. All his chiefs said to him, ‘* Why 
are you so weak-hearted? The Sult4n will on no account suffer 
you to live. We have eaten your salt for ten years; be firm 
and resolute, and give your faithful servants an opportunity of 
showing their devotedness to you. God is the Supreme Disposer 
of all things. The Sultdn is of a bad disposition. In the end 
the nobles and troops will side with you.” Notwithstanding 
their advice, as Providence had decreed his ruin, Jalélu-d din 
was satisfied with the terms, and left off using the insignia of 
royalty. He sent Malik Adam Ghakkar to the King, to beg him 
to grant him other jdgirs; but the Sult4n (who was then at 
Etéwa) would not agree to do so, and sought means to get rid 
of him. When Jalalu-d din beard of his intentions, he took 
refuge with the Rajé of Gwalior, and his old soldiers dispersed. 
Sultén Ibrihim took up his abode at Agra, and many nobles 
who had been hostile to him came and tendered their submission. 
Karimdfid Khan Tégh, with others of the wmard, were sent 
to take charge of Dehli. Meanwhile, the army of the Sultén 
besieged Gwalior, and "Azam Huméydn was sent to take the 
command. Sultan Jalélu-d din accordingly left that place, 
and retired to Mélw&; where, not being well received by the 
Sult4én Mahmdd, he fled to Garra-Kantak, where he fell into 
the hands of the Gonds, who seized him, and with a view to 
gain the good-will of the Sultdn, sent their captive to him. 
The Sultén rejoiced at this intelligence, and caused all his 
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court to assemble. Sult4n Jaldlu-d din was brought hand-bound 
into this assembly, after which he was sent to the fort of Hansi. 
Whilst he was en route to that place, Ahmad Khan was sent 
after him, and administered the draught of martyrdom. 

After these events, the Sultan ruled the country without fear, 
and without admitting a partner to share his empire. The 
R&jé of Gwalior, who had been his enemy for years, having 
departed to the infernal regions,! was succeeded by his son, 
Bikraméjit. The Sultan, after a long war, wrested the fort 
from him; and taking down the copper bull,? out of whose 
mouth a voice issued, from its place over the gate, brought it 
to the fort of Agra, where it remained until the time of the 
Emperor Akbar, who caused it to be melted down for the pur- 
pose of making cannon. 

When the Sultan had conquered Gwélior,® he went to Dehli, 
and waxed very proud, so that he began to maltreat and punish 
the nobles of his father, many of whom held him in great awe. 
He imprisoned some of them, and throwing Mian Bhia into 
chains, who had been the most powerful and independent grandee 


1 This mode of expression, however common, sounds more than usually ungracious 
and intolerant in this particular instance, as the Makhzan-t Afghdnt (MS., p. 130), 
and Tdrikh-i Khdn-Jahdn Lodi (MS., p. 144), represent R&j& M4n as only ex- 
ternally a Hind, and in heart inclined towards Isl4m. 

2 All the other authorities represent that it was a brazen bull, and though they 
pronounce it to have been worshipped by the Hindis, mention nothing about the 
voice. They eay also that it was transferred to the Baghd4d gate of Dehli, where 
Nizimu-d dfn Ahmad tells us he himself saw it in Akbar’s time. ‘Abdu-l KAdir, 
however, says that it was removed from Dehlf to Fathpfir, where he saw it.—See 
Extracts from the TZarfkh-1 Baddini. We can perhaps reconcile this by the 
Térikh-i Khdn-Jahdn Lodi, whose author (MS., p. 144) says he saw it at Dehlf 
before 999, when it was melted down for bell-metal. It was taken from an out- 
work of Gwa&lior, constructed by R4j4 M4n, called B&dalgarh, which exists to the 
present day under the same name. According to the Térikh-1 Ddudé (MS., p. 150), 
Badalgarh was captured by the application of gunpowder, similar to the mode in 
which we took Ghazni. 

3 This boasted capture of Gwa&lior appears to have extended to nothing more than 
its lower outwork, B&adalgarh ; but Firishta adds: “ The King now receiving advices of 
the reduction of Gwalior, which had been for a hundred years in the hands of the 
Hindas, he had leisure to turn his thoughts to the insurrection at Karra. ’Azam 
Humfyan and Sa’id Khén, after the fall of Gw4lior, were permitted to go to their 
jdgire, from whence, uniting with Islam Kh4&n, they added strength to his power.” — 
Briggs, vol. i., p. 595. 
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of the empire, and the absolute minister of Sult4n Sikandar, his 
father, during a period of twenty-eight years, gave him over to 
the charge of Malik Adam Ghakkar.! Certain nobles, who were 
envious of the Midn, counselled the King to erect a building 
with a subterranean chamber beneath it. When two months had 
elapsed, and the chamber was thoroughly dry, they filled it with 
bags of gunpowder. They then procured the release of Mian 
Bhia and certain other nobles against whom they were plotting, 
gave them dresses of honour, and money, and treated them with 
such kindness that they banished all apprehension from their 
minds. One day the King said to them, “ Islém Khan was raised 
from the dust, and kindly treated by Sultan Sikandar; but he 
has since become apprehensive, and has rebelled and proclaimed 
open enmity. I pray you now to retire to the new house which 
I have built, sit there and deliberate amongst yourselves what 
course I oucht to follow. I have such confidence in you that I 
am certain the conclusion you come to will be of benefit to me.” 
They went unsuspiciously to the place, and commenced their 
consultation. Suddenly the whole place was blown up, and 
Miaén Bhia and all who were there present were scattered as 
leaves of trees by a gale of wind.® 

Many nobles became aware of the King’s fickle disposition, 
and raised the standard of opposition. Islam Kh4n® threw off 


1 The reason of this estrangement and degradation is said in the Tdrikh-t Khdn- 
Jahdn Lodi (MS., p. 142), to have been, that the accession of old age, and consequent 
infirmity of limbs and sight, rendered him unfit for the duties of his judicial office ; 
besides which he showed an indifference about pleasing the Sultan,—ample grounds, 
with such a tyrant, for imprisonment and assassination.— Dicaz idem, et Tiberium 
acerbis facetits trridere solitus, quarum apud prepotentes in longum memoria est.— 
Tacitus, Ann. y.2. In these better times, the first offence is visited with a handsome 
pension, and the second with exclusion from a crowded ball or dull dinner- party. 

* This barbarous gunpowder plot is not mentioned by the other historians; but they 
mention that the Mian was imprisoned and deprived of his offices and estates, which 
were, nevertheless, bestowed upon his son, and that, in the end, he was privately 
assassinated or poisoned along with some other nobles. The Zdrtkh-i Ddidi, which 
is generally in accordance with our author, contradicts itself; in one place remarking 
that he died in prison (MS., p. 161) in another, that he was murdered (p. 171). 

8 The Zurtkh-¢ Ddidt (MS., p. 162), says that he possessed himself of his father 
"Azam Humfyin's army and camp-equipage. The Zurtkh-¢ Khdn-Jahdn Lodt adds 
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the mask of obedience in Agra, and began to assemble an army. 
When the Sultan heard this, he wished to send troops against 
him ; but, suddenly, several grandees left Dehli, and went over 
to Islam Khan, and the insurrection was thus rendered more 
formidable. The Sultan appointed others of the umard, who 
proceeded towards Lucknow, near which place they were at- 
tacked by Ikbél Khan, of the tribe of ’Azam Huméyin, with 
5000 horsemen.! Many men were slain, and the King’s army 
defeated. 

When this news reached him, he despatched another army, 
and directed that the insurgent nobles should first be subdued, 
and that afterwards steps should be taken to overcome Ikbél 
Khan. The army of Islam Khd4n amounted to nearly 40,000 
horsemen,’ ready for action. Shaikh R4&ju tried to induce the 
rebels to submit. They replied that they would do so if ’Azam 
Huméydn were released from prison. The Sultén, on a reference 
made to him, would not consent to this,’ and when all was ready 
for war such fighting took place as had never been witnessed. 
Three or four thousand soldiers fell on both sides,‘ and streams 
of blood flowed. At last, a soldier of the Sult4n’s, who was an 
inhabitant of Kabul, facing Islam Kh&n, discharged his match- 
(MS., p. 146), that he was ydgirddr of Karra Manikpdr, and that when he heard of 
his father’s imprisonment, he not only seized all his property, but defeated Ahmad 
Khan, who had been sent to supersede him. 

1 From an ambuscade, say all the other historians. This ocourred at Bangarmau, 
near Kanauj. 

3 This is doubtless an error. The Térikh-i Ddéidt (MS., p. 153) says 40,000 
horsemen and 500 elephants, and so does the Makhzan-t Afghdni (MS., p. 133); but 
Dorn, in his translation (p. 75), has the same reading as Ahmad Y4dgar. The 


two latter represent the Sultén’s horse as numbering 50,000. 

3 The Tdrikh-i Dotdi (MS., p. 153) says he summoned the royal army from the 
stba of Bib&r, and that the action took place after their junction. This is confirmed 
by Nizamu-d din Ahmad. The rebels must have been guilty of extraordinary supine- 
ness to have admitted this. 

The Makhzan-i Afghdni (MS., p. 135) says, “For many years such a san- 
guinary action had not occurred in Hinddst&n, and old men used to say that no such 
fight had taken place in their time. Brother against brother, and father against 
son, urged by mutual rivalry and inborn bravery, mixed in the conflict ; and restrain- 
ing their hands from long arrow and spear, they contended only with dagger, sword, 
and knife. In that battle 10,000 gallant Afgh4ns fell on both sides,” 
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lock at him, and struck him in the forehead, when he fell to the 
earth, This caused the rebels to disperse, and the King's army, 
taking advantage of the panic, attacked them. Thus the only 
reward which Isl4m Khan met with for his rebellion and in- 
gratitude was death, while Sa’id Khfn and others were made 
prisoners. The rebel forces were utterly routed, and the insur- 
rection suppressed. When the King learnt this, he was much 
pleased, and behaved towards the army, which had fought so well 
and loyally for him, with the greatest kindness; but he did not 
forget the malice of the nobles. 

At this period an army was prepared for the purpose of at- 
tacking Réné Sanké.! Mian Husain Khan Zarbakhsh, Mién 
Kh&én-kbénén Farmuli, and Mian Ma'rif,* who were the chief 
commanders in the army of Sultan Sikandar, and whom he had 
distinguished beyond all others by associating with them, and 
increasing their rank and preferments,—who were the bravest men 
of the age, and could have instructed even Rustam in the art of 
war,—and who during the reign of the deceased Sultan had 
fought many battles and taken many castles ;—these generals 
the Sultan placed under Mian Mdkhan, the commander-in-chief 
of this expedition? When they arrived in the Réna’s country, 
the Sultan wrote, ordering Mién Makhan to seize Mian Husain 
Khan and Mién Ma'rif Kh&n in the best way he could, and 
send them prisoners to him. Makhan Khan went to the tent 
of Ma’rif Khan, under the pretence of condoling with him for 
the loss of his son, notwithstanding he had died two months 
previously, Miin Husain Khan was informed of this, and went 
speedily thither, and told Mian Makhan that he had better 
forego his intention of imprisoning Mién Ma’rif, and that he had 
better rise and depart in safety, remarking that the King had 


1 This expedition is not mentioned in the other histories except the Waki dé-¢ 
Mushtdki (MS., p. 117), and the Tdrtkh-¢ Daidi (MS., p. 156). 

2 A few particulars will be found respecting this officer in an extract from the 
Waki dt-+ Mushtdki, showing him to be a sanctimonious and obstinate old Pharisee, 
(See Vol. IV., p. 548.) 

> The Tdrtkh-i Ddiédf represents that this was of itself subjecting them to great 
indignity. 
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gone mad. MA4khan upon this remonstrance departed, and sent 
intelligence of the circumstances to the Sultan, who replied by 
inquiring why he went to people’s tents, and ordering him to raise 
a large tent in the plain, and send information to the chiefs that 
a royal farmdn had arrived, and that they must come and hear 
its contents. Mia&n Makhan was commanded to seize Husain 
Khan first, and he obeyed these orders. When the chiefs were 
assembled, Miaén Husain came, bringing with him a thousand 
men clothed in chain armour, which was concealed by white 
clothing. He directed them to keep strict watch outside when 
he entered the tent. Mian Makhan had caused another tent 
to be erected near the first, in which he had placed a thousand 
soldiers, with orders, when Ma’rif Khan approached, to lay hands 
first, on Husain Khan. When Husain Khan arrived near the 
tent, he was told that soldiers were concealed in it for the 
purpose of seizing him and Maruf Khén. When Mian 
Husain Khan reached it, he ordered his men to undo the 
ropes of the tent in which Mian Mékhan’s soldiers were 
placed in ambush, and consequently the tent fell on them.! 
He then went into the other tent, and requested Mian Makhan 
to read the farmdn. Mian Makhan said, “It is contrary to 
orders to read it after this fashion.” Mian Husain Khan 
replied, ‘I am fully aware that the object of these troops and 
this farmdn is to take away my life, and I am not going to 
yield it to any such worthless contrivance.” He then took the 
hand of Mian Ma’rif and went out. 

When Miaén Husain saw that there was no escape from the 
King’s injustice, he determined to send his raki/ to the Rana 
to inform him of his coming. The Réné was at first fearful and 
suspicious of Husain Khan, of whose renown he had heard. He 
was afraid that he meditated some stratagem. After entering 
into a compact, Mian Husain went to the Rana with a thousand 


1 The Tdrikh-i Ddidi says, “When the ropes were cut, the tent fell down and 
exposed them to view.” 
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horsemen, and the Rané sent his own nephew to meet him. 
After which they had an interview. 

On account of the departure of Husain Khan, Mién Maékhan, 
notwithstanding that he had with him 30,000 horsemen and 
300 gigantic elephants, was much discouraged. The day after 
he put his army in battle array, for the purpose of attacking the 
Rénd. The Rana, together with Mian Husain Khén, advanced 
against him with an innumerable army, and the elephants of 
Husain Khan were recognized amongst them. Midin Maékhan 
sent a message to Midn Ma’rif, saying, ““You and Husain 
Khan are great friends. He is now in rebellion, and has joined 
the Sult4n’s enemies; what is the good of your remaining with 
us?” Ma’rdf replied, “I have eaten the salt of Sult4n Bahlol 
and his offspring for thirty years; and I was chief commander 
of the army during the reign of Sultan Sikandar. The fort of 
Jand was captured through my skill. I slew the Rajé of 
Nagarkot ; and that stone, which the Hindis had worshipped 
for 3000 years, I exposed to be trodden under foot by all the 
people. From the period of the revelation of Islam to the 
present day, many noble monarchs, who fancied that they re- 
sembled Faridin and Sikandar, and who vanquished the world, 
were unable even so much as to besiege that fort; yet it yielded 
to my prowess. I brought seven mans of gold from the R&jé 
of Bibér. Since King Ibréhim’s accession to the throne all 
sorts of upstarts have arisen, who accuse me of being faith- 
less and rebellious. Even now I am ready to undertake any 
duty that may be assigned, and will not flinch from its 
performance.” 

Whilst this was going on, information was brought of the 
arrival of the R4n4’s troops, whereupon Mékhan arranged his 
army. He placed Sa’id Khén Furat and Haji Khan with 7000 
horsemen on the right; and Daulat Khan, All4h-déd Khan, and 
Ydasuf Khan on the left; whilst Mfén M&khan himself com- 
manded the advance. Midén Husain, although much vexed with 
Mian Mékhan, did not present himself, on account of his having 
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eaten the salt of the Sultén.!| When both parties were prepared 
for action, the Hindis advanced most valiantly, and succeeded 
in defeating the army of the Sult4n. Many brave and worthy 
men were made martyrs, and the others were scattered ; whilst 
Mian Mékhan returned to the place from which he had set 
forth. During the evening, Mian Husain Khan sent a message 
to Mi4n Mékhan, saying, ‘Now you have learnt what men of 
one heart are. It is a hundred pities that 30,000 horsemen 
should have been defeated by so few Hindis. Now you may 
learn what deeds the remembrance of past favours will induce 
vassals to perform when they are united heart and soul. Send 
Mian Ma’rif duly prepared for action to me at midnight.” 
He also wrote to Midn Ma’rif, to tell him that “they had both 
seen how fit Mi4n M&khan was to command, and that now it 
was proper that they should recollect what they owed the 
Sultén, although he did not treat his good servants as he ought ; 
otherwise people would say, ‘ You ate the salt of Sultan Sikandar 
for thirty years, and were numbered amongst his chiefs, never- 
theless you were ungrateful enough to side with his foes.’”’ 

Accordingly Mian Ma’rif, accompanied by 6000 horsemen, 
left his camp, and halted at the distance of two kos from Mian 
Husain, which chief, on receiving intelligence of his arrival, came 
and joined him. The army of the Rana, flushed with their 
success, were rejoicing and amusing themselves, and the angel 
of death was smiling at their heedlessness, when suddenly the 
sound of horns and kettle-drums withdrew the cotton from the 
ears of their senses, and the Rajput chieftains were dismayed. 
The Afghans rushed on them sword in hand, and commenced a 
promiscuous slaughter; the Ran& was wounded, but contrived 
to escape with some of his men,—the rest were put to the sword. 
In the morning this news was brought to Mian Mékhan, and 
he was ashamed. 


1 This is not confirmed by the Tdrikh-é Dd&dt, which, on the contrary, says that 
he led the R&n&’s troops, and pursued Mifn M&khan as far as Bayfna, and so alarmed 
the Sult&n himself, that he advanced from Agra to the river. 
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Mian Bayazid, the son of "At& Lodi, who was the bakhsht of 
the army, and a connexion of Mién Husain Khan, wrote to the 
King announcing the victory which Mian Husain Khan and 
Mian Ma’rif had gained, after which Mian Husain Khan sent 
fifteen of the elephants and 300 of the horses of the Rana to 
Dehli. The Sultan was much pleased at this success; he caused 
the kettle-drums to be beaten loudly, and sent kAil’ats, girdles, 
daggers, two valuable elephants, and four horses, to Mian Husain 
and Midn Ma'rif. He also caused a farmadn to be written, in 
which he loaded both of them with a hundred expressions of 
favour and good-will.! 

About this time ’Azam Huméyan, one of the chief nobles, 
who, together with his sons, held a mansab of 12,000, was sent 
to reduce the fort of Gwé4lior. When he reached that district, 
his skill and activity soon made him master of several parganas. 
He besieged the fort of Gwélior, and dug trenches in which he 
sheltered his men whilst he made his approaches, and distributed 
the several batteries amongst his officers. He projected fiery 
missiles, or shells, into the fort, and the Hindis filled bags 
with cotton steeped in oil, which they ignited and threw down 
upon the enemy. Many men were consumed on both sides. 
The Sultén’s troops brought forward their artillery, and fired 
their balls with such effect that the defenders of the fort were 
unable to move to and fro in its interior, and were at last so 
much distressed that they were near surrendering. The R&ja 
had already determined to send seven mans of gold, several pair 
of elephants, and his daughter to the Sultén, when, unexpec- 


1-As the other historians say not a word of the expedition against the Rang, we 
learn nothing from them of the boasted perfidy of the honoured scoundrel Husain 
Kha&n; and in the Wdki'at-i Mushtdki and the Zurtkh-¢ Ddtdi there is quite a 
different conclusion of this affair, comprised in a rambling unconnected statement, 
which is not worth translation or abstract. Suffice it to say that, according to both 
these works, he was, in the end, murdered at Chander{ by order of this vindictive 
Sultan, who rewarded the assassin with 700 gold pieces, and ten villages in in’dm, 
which is calculated to give us a high idea of the origin of rent-free holdings. All 
the authorities agree in the statement of the murder, and of the disgust and alarm 
it inspired. 
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tedly, a farmdn arrived, ordering "Azam Huméyin as soon as 
he received it to proceed to Court. 

When *Azam Huméyin learned its contents, he raised the 
siege and prepared to depart. His sons and friends expressed 
to him their suspicions that the Sult4n intended to take away 
his life, as he had already done that of other noblemen; and 
several grandees who were attached to him also advised him 
not to go. °Azam Hum4yin replied that he had eaten the salt 
of that family for forty years, and had been one of their 
staunchest adherents, and that if he now forsook them he would 
be considered ungrateful, and he could not suffer the disgrace 
of that imputation. Mahmid Khaén Lodi and Déid Khan 
Sarwdni, who were among the chief grandees, said, ‘The Sultan 
has lost his senses, he cannot distinguish between those who 
serve him well and those who serve him ill. You have now 
30,000 horse with you. Go to your son’s residence, and take 
measures for the protection of your life, because we are fully 
convinced that he has sent for you for the purpose of treating 
you as he did Mién Bhia and Héji Khan.” ’Azam Humdyun 
replied, “I cannot act thus. I cannot turn aside and blacken 
my face, let what may happen.” 

After this discussion he marched towards Dehli. On the road 
news reached him that the Sulta4n had put to death Mahmid 
Sarp4ni and Hishém Khan Séhi-khail, two of the principal 
nobles. D&did Khan and All&h-d4éd Khan said, ‘‘No evil has 
yet befallen you; return from this and go to your son at 
Jaunpur.” °Azam Huméydn said, “You speak truth; his 
actions are indeed bad: but I cannot act as you suggest,” 

As °Azam Huméyin’s doom was sealed, he did not pay atten- 
tion to the warnings of his friends and well-wishers, but continued 
his march to Dehli. When he approached it, the Sultdn’s order 
arrived, directing him to give up all his horses and elephants. 
This he had no sooner done, than his whole army became dis- 
organized. When he was within two kos of the city, the King’s 
eup-bearer, by name Mukhlis, was sent for the purpose of 
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depriving him of the command of the army, treasury, and their 
appurtenances. Mukhlis was likewise ordered to mount him on 
a small pony, and bring him into the city, and cast him into a 
dungeon ; all of which he did, and deprived him of everything. 
"Azam Huméyin sent to the Sultén to say, ‘“‘ You of course will 
do what pleases you, but I have two things of importance to 
represent to you: the first is that my son! is very turbulently 
disposed, and that measures should be taken speedily to repress 
him; the second, that I may not be prevented from obtaining 
water for my ablutions, and the necessaries for purifying myself 
after performing the offices of nature.”® After this he made no 
further petition, and at last the Sultan caused this single-minded 
man to be slain in his prison, and thus destroyed the root of his 
empire with his own hands. The murder of ’Azam Humayun 
was the first cause of the decline of the kingdom,’ for Fath 
Kh4n, his son, who commanded 10,000 horse, and was Governor 
of Bih&r, joined himself, in Bihar, with the son of Dary& Kh4n 
Lohani, Shahbaz Khan by name. They then openly rebelled 
against the Sultan, and collected 70,000 horse. Sh&hb4z Khan 4 
assumed the title of Sultan Muhammad. This insurrection was of 
a very serious nature, as all Bihér ceased to obey the Sultan. 

At this period, Daulat Khan Lod{, son of Tétér Kh4n, who 

1 That is Islam Kh&n. 

2 The Tdrtkh-+ Daudi (MS., p. 169) transfers the scene of this disgraceful treat- 
ment of an old and attached adherent to the more probable locality of Agra instead 
of Dehli. : 

3 The Tabakdt-i Akbari and the Tdrikh-t Khdn-Jahdn (MS., p. 148) seem to 
ascribe an equal effect to the deliberate murder of Husain Khan Farmull. 

‘The Wdki'dt-i Mushtdki, the Akbar-ndma, the Sher ShdM, Ahmad Yadgsr, 
and the Memoirs of Babar, style him Bih&ér Khan; but he is more generally 
called Bah&dur Kh&n, as in Firishta, the Makhzan-i Afghani, and in the 
Tartkh-i Khan-Jahdn Lodt, where there is a fuller account of his rebellion. The 
Waki'dt-i Mushtdki says the khutba was read in his name for two years and some 
months (MS. p. 82). In that work will be found still ampler details respecting this 
insurrection and the subsequent proceedings, which, however, are not of sufficient 
importance to be translated. There is also a difference about whether the father or 
son first assumed the title of ‘Sultan Muhammad Shah.” The Makhzan-i Afghdnt, 
the Tdrikh-i Khdn-Jahdn Lodi, and Tdrtkh-i Ddidi, say the father, Darya Khan; 


Firishta, Ahmad Y&dgfr, the Zabakdt-+ Akbari, the Wdki'dt-« Mushtdki, and the 
Memoirs, say the son, Bahfadur Kh&n. 
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had long governed the Panjab, was sent for from Lahore. He 
delayed to come, and sent his youngest son, Dil4war Khan, 
instead. The latter was asked why his father had not come in 
person. He replied that he would come hereafter and bring 
treasure with him. He was told that if his father did not come, 
he would be seized like the other nobles. The Sult4n then 
ordered him to be taken to the dungeons, in order that he might 
see several nobles who were suspended from the walls. When 
Dilawar Khan witnessed this sight, he was seized with a fit of 
trembling, and was much alarmed. On his return to the presence, 
the Sultén said, ‘‘ You have seen the condition of those who have 
disobeyed me.” Dilawar Kh&n prostrated himself. It is said 
that the Sultén intended to blind him with a red-hot bodkin, 
and suspend him also against the wall; but when Dilawar Khd4n 
perceived that there was no other means of escaping the Sultdn’s 
severity, he fled from Dehli, and came to his father in six days, 
and told him that if he did not look to himself, the Sultan would 
put him to death in some cruel manner. 

Daulat Khan was thrown into a deep meditation. He reflected 
that if he rebelled he would be accused of ingratitude; and that 
if he fell into the clutches of the Sultén’s wrath, he would 
not escape alive. At last he determined to place himself under 
allegiance to some other sovereign. He accordingly sent Dilé- 
war Khan to Bébar Sh&h, in order that he might make known 
to him, in detail, the evil disposition of the Sult4n, the discord 
which existed amongst the nobles, and the disgust of the army, 
and beg him to invade Hindistan.! 

Dilawar Khan went with all expedition, and reached Kabul 
in ten days. He intimated to those who stood at the foot of the 
throne that an Afghan, who had been oppressed by his sovereign, 
had come from Hindistén, and wished to speak to the King. 
The order was given for his admission. He went as a suppli- 
cant, and explained, in detail, the distressed state of Hindustan. 


1 These and the subsequent events will be found differently recounted in the 
extracts from the Zdrikh-t Khdn-Jahdn Lod, 
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Babar said, “ You have eaten the salt of Sult4n Ibréhim and of 
his father and grandfather for thirty years, and your grandfather 
and father have held high posts for the last twenty years; how is 
it that you have thus all at once forsaken him and sought this 
court?” Dil&4war Khan replied, “ For forty years my grand- 
father and father have risked their lives in his service, and 
strengthened his throne. But Sultin Ibréhim maltreats his 
father’s nobles, and has put twenty-three of them, the supporters 
of his kingdom, to death, without any cause, and ruined their 
families. He has suspended some from walls, and has caused 
others to be burned alive. When many of the nobles saw that 
they could hope for no safety from him, they sent me to your 
presence. They are all ready to obey you, and they look with 
anxiety for your coming.” 

At that period the marriage of Mirz& Kémran was celebrated 
with princely magnificence in the King’s garden. * * * When 
the bridal ceremonies had been completed in a manner satis- 
factory to his benevolent intentions, the King passed the whole 
of that night in the garden. When day dawned, he repeated 
his prayers to the Great Disposer of all things, and stretching 
forth the hand of supplication, said, ““O God! if the govern- 
ment of Hinddstén is destined to be given to me and mine, 
let these productions of Hind be brought presently before me, 
betel-leaves and mangoes, and I shall accept them as an omen.” 

It so happened that when the mango season was approaching, 
Daulat Khén had sent half-ripe mangoes preserved in pots of 
honey, and betel-leaves, by the hand of Ahmad Khan. The 
King was told that Ahmad Khén, the ambassador of Daulat 
Khan, desired an audience. Dilawar took the offerings into the 
royal presence, and displayed them. When Babar’s eyes fell on the 
fruit, he arose from his throne, and prostrated himself before the 
Almighty, who, he was persuaded, of His boundless generosity, 
had granted him the sovereignty of Hind. He gave a horse and 
khi?at to both Dilawar Khén and Ahmad Khan, and entrusted 
to them ten "Iraki horses, and some pieces of fine linen for 
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Daulat Khan; and then directed Ahmad Khan to precede him 
with these articles.! 

From that day he prepared for the invasion of Hindistan, and 
despatched Jahangir Kuli Khan, with 2000 Mughal horsemen, 
to take precautions for securing the roads and ferries, and for 
the collection of timber for the purpose of making boats. 

On Wednesday, 2nd ShawwaAl, a.. 932 (July, 1526 a.p.), he 
set forth as a mighty monarch should, and marched to Peshawar, 
which city he plundered. When the royal army advanced from 
thence, Daulat Khan came to pay his respects to the King, and 
presented 10,000 gold ashrafis and twenty elephants. When 
Babar left K4bul, he had only 2000 Mughals with him. But 
after his agreement with Daulat Khan, he ordered fresh troops 
to be enlisted; and by the time he reached Lahore he was sur- 
rounded by a numerous army, and the Panjab fell into the hands 
of the Chaghataf{ nobles. 

When news reached Sultén Ibr&him, in Agra, that the 
Mughals had conquered the Panj&b as far as Lahore, he was 
thunderstruck, and repented him of having put his faithful 
servants to death. But what benefit can be derived from water 
which has fallen down from the head and been spent? Babar, 
like a roaring lion, advanced into the field; while Ibraéhim came 
to Dehl{ from Agra, and wrote to Daulat Kh4n, saying, “ You 
attained your present rank through my father’s kindness; why 
have you brought the Mughals into my paternal inheritance, and 
made it over to them? I will now make peace with you, and 
will never molest you or your children. I swear this on the 
Kurén. Reflect, and abandon your present absurd project.” 
Daulat Khan replied, “It is true that I was reared and raised 
from the dust, and brought up by Sultén Sikandar. I passed my 


1 The Tdrtkh-i Ddidt (MS. p. 171) says that about this time Mifn Bhta was put 
to death; that Daulat Kh4n Lodf died; that Sultan Muhammad, the Bihér rebel, 
also died; and that’Alam Khf&n, son of Bahlol, was proclaimed king under the title of 
*Alfu-d din, by some of the disaffected nobles, who solicited the support of Babar to 
maintain him in opposition to Sultan Ibrahim. 


3 Other authorities give the more probable amount of 10,000, 
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life in endeavouring to serve him. That monarch (who has found 
mercy) endured much from his nobles; he was studious of pleas- 
ing: and he never endeavoured to put me to death. Whereas, 
whilst you were yet young, you listened to what two or three. 
insidious advisers said to you, and thus shook your empire to its 
foundation. You also destroyed several of your father’s servants, 
the pillars of the kingdom, and put an end to the confidence 
which others reposed in you. I have not brought the Mughals ; 
but your own bad actions have.” 

When the whole Panj&b, and the country extending as far as 
Sirhind and Hisdér Firozah, had fallen into the hands of the 
Chaghat&{ nobles, they marched towards Dehli. 

Sultén Ibréh{m was in Sonpath, when news arrived that cer- 
tain grandees, thinking the opportunity a good one, and having 
heard of the coming of Babar Shéh, had besieged Dehli with 
nearly 40,000 men. On hearing this, the Sultan again turned his 
steps towards Dehli, to defeat the rebels, who came to the conclu- 
sion that it would be improper to fight with the Sultan during 
the day, because they would be put to shame on account of the 
benefits which he had conferred on them; and that it would be 
preferable to attack him by night.! 

When the night was far spent, they reached the Sult4n’s army, 
and in the mean time several chiefs managed to escape from the 
Sult4n’s camp and join them. After putting the Sultdn’s troops 
to flight, and compelling the Sultén to conceal himself, a portion 
of the rebel force was scattered tumultuously in search of plun- 
der. After sunrise, when the Sultén looked out in the direction 
of the rebel army, on observing "Alam Khén® and a few atten- 

1 This is ascribing to these slippery and perjured knaves finer feelings than they 
were capable of entertaining. Babar gives a much more probable reason for the 
selection of the night: — The confederates concurred in opinion that if the battle was 
fought in the daytime, the Afgh&ns, from regard to their reputation with their 
countrymen, would not flee; but that if the attack was made by night each chief would 
shift for himself.”—Memoirs, p. 295. We have another amusing instance of this 


facial modesty and timidity ascribed to the townsmen of Agra, at the beginning of 
Iel4m Sh&h’s reign. 


3 This was the Sultan’s uncle, who had been proclaimed King under the title of 
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dants standing near, he ordered his men to attack them; upon 
which they all fled away. Thus the rebels derived no benefit 
from their disloyalty, in spite of their having assembled a force 
of 40,000 men. 

After this, when Babar heard of the confusion prevailing in 
the Sultan’s army, he left Karn4l, and Sultén Ibréhim arrived in 
pargana Ganaur, and there inquired of the astrologers in order 
that he might learn from the celestial bodies what was to happen. 
He inquired on whose side the victory should be. The as- 
trologers cautiously replied, “It appears from the motion of 
the stars that the whole of our horses and elephants have 
gone over to the Mughal army.” The Sultan said, “This is 
a proof that I shall vanquish the Mughals.” They replied, “So 

let it be.” 

‘The astrologers, being aware that Babar would be victorious, 
deserted the camp. Amin Khan also fled from the same place, 
and presented himself before Babar. Whilst these events were 
going on, Hamid Khan, of the Sultan's own tribe, was coming to 
the assistance of the Sultan with 4000 sawdrs, when he encoun- 
tered the advance-guard under Prince Muhammad Humayin, 
and a battle began, in which Hamid Khan’s troops being defeated, 
many were killed, and the rest dispersed. 

On Thursday the Sultan summoned all his nobles and soldiers, 
and ordered them to dress themselves in the best clothes they 
had with them. He caused his embroidered tents and satin — 
canopies to be erected, and all the preparations for a festival to 
be made. He threw amongst them all the gold, jewels, pearls, 
and ashrafts which he possessed, and said, ‘*O friends, to-morrow 
we shall do battle with the Mughal army. IfI gain the victory, 
I will endeavour to please you; if I do not, be at least content 


*Algu-d din. The Akbar-ndma tells us that this action occurred near Hodal, a few 
miles S. from Dehli; and that Babar, after his conquest of Upper India, sent ’Alam 
Khé&n to be confined in a fortress in Badakhshfn, whence he effected his escape; and 
after finding refuge amongst the Afghans, fled at last to Gujar&t. His son, Tatar 
Khan, made himself conspicuous during the reign of Humfyin, and was slain at 
Mandrail, in 941 #. (1534 a.p.), in an action with the Mughals. 
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with these presents and my declared intentions.”! The whole of 
that day was spent in feasting and rejoicing. On the morrow 
they made ready for war. Sultén Ibrahim, on the one side, 
marched two kos to the west of Pdnipat; whilst Babar, on the 
other, mounting his horse at the sardi of Garaunda, chose his 
position two kos in the direction of the east. 

The Mughal army was 24,000 strong, and that of Sultan 
Ibréhim numbered 50,000 men? and 2000 war elephants. But 
the entire force of Sultén Ibréhim was disgusted and vexed 
with his evil deeds. On Friday, the 4th® of Rajab, a.n. 932, 
Ibréhim being destined to die, the armies were ranged in battle 
array, facing each other. Babar advanced, and both parties made 
ready for action. Babar ordered the Mughals to be separated 
into three divisions ; the advanced guard to remain in its place, 
and the other two to advance and attack the enemy.‘ Although 
the Afghén army greatly outnumbered its opponents, yet the 
soldiers were dispirited and disheartened from the Sultan’s ill- 
treatment, and the nobles were offended. A fierce conflict, never- 
theless, took place in the plain to the east of Pantpat: so desperate 


1 Babar, however, represents that he was so penurious that he could not be in- 
. duced to give away anything, and was “beyond measure, avaricious in accumulating 
pelf.””—Memotrs of Bdbar, p. 304. [See Vol. IV. of this work, p. 252.] 

2 Abd-l Fazl, following Babar himself, says 100,000, and elephants 1000. His 
own army did not amount to more than 12,000 men; but his artillery seems to have 
been very effectively served. The Tdrikh-¢ Ddtdi (MS. p. 176) says 100,000 cavalry 
and 1000 elephants; B&bar’s army being 15,000 horse and foot and a few elephants. 
The Makhzan-i Afghdni (MS. p. 140) rates Ibrahim’s army at 100,000 cavalry, a 
strong force of infantry, and 5000 elephants. The T7drikh-i Khdn-Jahdn Lodi (M8. 
p. 150) gives the same, adding, however, the important element of “much artillery ”— 

hase) sj |—omitted even by Niz&mu-d din Ahmad and Firishta, and noticed 
in detail only by Babar himself. 

S This is an error. The Tdrikh-s Ddédi says the 8th; though in its version of a 
Hindf quatrain it has the 7th. The Makhzan-s Afghdni and Tdrikh-t Khdn-Jahdn 
Lodi say the 7th, Firishta the 10th. B&bar is not quite precise, but signifies that 
it was either the 7th or 8th, corresponding with April 20th or 21st, 1526. 

4 The original and the Tdrtkh-i Ddidi (MS. p. 176) say, “The other two divisions 
to advance from behind the army of the Sult4n and commence the attack.” The 
Tartkh-i Khdn-Jahdn Lodi and the Makhzan.i Afghdni are equally incomprehensible, 
as will be seen from Dorn’s translation, p. 78. B&bar is, as usual, clear and explicit. 
—([See Vol. IV., p. 254.] 
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a battle, indeed, had never been seen. Many of the Sultén’s 
soldiers were killed. He himself was standing with some of his 
men near him, when Mahmid Khén came forward, and said, 
“Qur affairs are in a very desperate condition; you had better 
leave the field of battle. If the King is saved, it will be easy to 
find another army, and again make war against the Mughals. 
We shall soon be able to find an opportunity of accomplishing 
our wishes. This is my opinion; but whatever His Majesty 
thinks is best.” The Sultdn replied, “O Mahmud Khan, it is 
a disgrace for kings to fly from the field of battle. Look here, 
my nobles, my companions, my well-wishers and friends have 
partaken of the cup of martyrdom. One has fallen here, another 
there; where then can I now go? My horse’s legs are dyed 
with blood up to his chest. Whilst I was King, I governed the 
empire as I pleased ; now, perfidious Fortune has sided with the 
Mughals, what pleasure is there in lifeP It is better that I 
should be like my friends, in the dust and in blood.” On saying 
this, he rushed into the thickest of the fight, with 5000 brave 
horsemen, who were all that remained to him of his best troops, 
and slew many of the Mughals. After which, towards the close 
of the day, he obtained martyrdom.' He fell on the spot where 
his tomb now is. When B4bar was informed of his death, he was 
standing in the rear. He sent Dilawar Khén to make inquiries 
as to the truth of the intelligence. He accordingly went out to 
the plain where the slain were lying, and beheld that powerful 


1 The Makhean-s Afghdnt (MS. 142) adds the following eulogy upon this execrable 
tyrant :-—‘“On every Friday night an extraordinary number of people are collected at 
his tomb, and pilgrims present their oblations and prayers in behalf of that falcon of 
the Empyrean of martyrdom—no King before him having attained that dignity, 
than which none can be more exalted. May God enlighten and grant him rest in 
Paradise!’’ Instead of “oblations and prayers,” Dr. Dorn (p. 79) translates “the 


pilgrims of Narwar and Kanoj,” reading oP wy instead of co 9 1995 
There could not be a better illustration of the amazing difficulties we have to contend 
with in deciphering Oriental manuscripts; for the words, when deprived of their 
diacritical points, are almost identical. This should induce a spirit of caution and 
forbearance in commenting on the errors and lapses of our fellow-labourers in this un- 
inviting field of literature. 
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Sultan prostrate in the dust and weltering in blood, the royal 
crown fallen from his head, the state canopy also on the 
ground.! 

Dilawar Khén returned and related what he had seen. The 
tender heart of Babar prompted him to visit the spot. He raised 
his head from the earth and said, “ Honour to your bravery ! 7” 
He then commanded brocade to be brought, and sweetmeats to 
be prepared; and ordered Dil4war Khan and Amir Khalifa to 
bathe him and bury him where he had fallen. He also directed. 
that care should be taken of the property of Ibréhim. On the 
same day 2700 horses, and 1500 elephants, and the royal treasure 
were brought into Babar’s camp. 

The next day he marched thence, and encamped on the 
western side of the city, from whence he despatched Amir 
Khalifa, Alléh-d4d Kha&n, and Tursam Bah4dur, with 10,000 
of the bravest Mughal horsemen, for the purpose of protecting 
the valuahle property and riches which were in the cities of 
Dehli and Agra. 

The Afghans, after being absolute rulers for seventy years, 
left their habitations, their goods, and their wealth, and proceeded 
to Bengal, and a complete dispersion of them ensued. 

After making arrangements with regard to the spoil of the 
Sult&n’s camp, Babar departed for Dehli, where, on his arrival, 
he took possession of the vacant throne. 


1 The author of the Zurikh-i Ddidt (MS. p. 178) tells us that he had heard from a 
man 120 years old, who had been present in this action, that Sultan Ibrahim, mounted 
on a black ’Iraki horse, and dressed in his royal habiliments, had fled from the field of 
battle, and endeavoured to cross into the Do&b at the ferry at Burana; but not being 
able, after a long search, to procure a boat, he plunged his horse into the river, 
followed by some of his horsemen, of whom some few escaped safe to the other side, 
The Sultan himself was drowned in the attempt. All this was witnessed by the 
narrator's own eyes, for he was standing on the bank of the Jumna looking on. The 
old narrator may have witnessed this scene, but who—as the sarcastic historian of 
the Decline and Fail remarks in a similar instance—who will be witness for the old 
narrator P 
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@ 
AccIDENTS AND OccuRRENCES IN SULTAN [BRAHim’s Reren.! 


Anecdote of a woman who committed three murders in one house. 


There was a man in Séména who gained his livelihood by 
trading. He was called away from home on business, and en- 
trusted the care of his house to a trustworthy individual, between 
whose habitation and his own there was only a wall. This 
neighbour, therefore, used frequently to go into the merchant's 
house, and assist and advise in all its concerns, and see that 
Matters went on smoothly during the owner's absence. When- 
ever he went there, he saw a young man frequently entering. 
He fancied at first that the young man must be some connexion 
of the owner of the dwelling; but he afterwards reflected that if 
he were, the house would not have been given into his own charge. 
He therefore determined to find out all about the youth. He then 
made a hole in the partition wall, and from time to time looked 
through it into the next house. One night he saw the young 
man, dressed in white and scented with perfume, enter the mer- 
chant’s dwelling, place a handsome carpet near the merchant's 
wife, and spread out upon it sweetmeats, wine, and pan; after - 
partaking of which, shortly afterwards, they lay down together 
and indulged in improper familiarities. The woman had a child, 
which slept in another room, and when it cried she gave it some 
milk, and then returned to her lover; but as the child persisted 
in worrying her with its cries, the woman went and squeezed its 
throat so that it died, and slept the sleep which knows no waking. 
After which she again sought the youth’s embraces. When a 
short period had passed, the young man said, ‘‘ Why has not the 
child cried again for such a long time?” The woman replied, 
‘‘T have taken steps to prevent it from crying altogether.” The 
young man was greatly disturbed, and inquired what she meant. 
She answered, “I have killed the boy on your account.” The 


1 It is strange that no mention occurs here, or in any other Afgh&n history except 
the Tdrikh-i Ddidi, of the extraordinary abundance which prevailed during this 
reign.—See Vol. IV., p. 476. 
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youth said, ‘ O creature, who fearest not God, for the sake of a 
moment's pleasure you have slain the fruit of your own womb ; 
what confidence can I place in you?” He immediately put on 
his clothes, with the intention of quitting the place. The woman 
seized his skirt, saying, “It is through you that I have acted 
thus, and you cease to love me; for God’s sake do one thing to 
save me from shame. Make a hole in the corner of this room 
in order that I may bury him.” The youth at last reluctantly 
consented. She accordingly brought a mattock, and gave it to 
him, and he dug the hole; when the woman brought the child, 
and gave it to him to conceal it in the ground. The young man, 
taken in by the woman’s artifice, bent down towards the hole for 
the purpose of placing the child in it; and that deceitful woman 
then raised the mattock with both hands, and struck him so 
violently on the head, that she split it in two, and he fell dead 
into the hole. She covered him over and smoothed down the 
earth. The neighbour had witnessed all that had happened, and 
was thunderstruck at the woman’s atrocity. Nevertheless, the 
woman, feigning the deepest grief, went about, weeping and ex- 
claiming, “A wolf has eaten my child.” 

When, after a lapse of some time, her husband returned, people 
came to condole with him; and they repeated the usual prayers. 
When they went away, the friendly neighbour said to him, ‘Come 
for a short time to my house to dissipate your melancholy.” The 
merchant accordingly accompanied him, and after they had par- 
taken of food, he related to him the whole history of the deaths of 
both the child and the young man, and said, ‘ Pretend that you 
have hidden some gold, and that you want a mattock for the 
purpose of digging it up.” He consented to do this, and the 
woman, much pleased when she heard about the treasure, readily 
brought the mattock, upon which he immediately began to dig 
up in the spot which had been indicated. When the woman 
perceived that her secret would become known, she fastened the 
door of the room in which the digging was going on with a 
chain, and set fire to the roof. When the flames burst forth, she 
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began to cry out for her neighbours to come, as her house had 
caught fire and her husband was burning. By the time they 
arrived, the unfortunate man was roasted. The friend had even 
seen all this likewise, and having collected all the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood, went with them to the kotwdi, and explained 
what had occurred. On the receipt of this information, they 
opened the hole, and found the bodies of the youth and child. 
They then buried this bloody-minded woman up to the middle, in 
the centre of the bdsdr, and goaded her with arrows till she died. 


Haibat Khan Gurg-andds. 

Haibat Khén was called the wolf-slayer, and had thus obtained 
the name. One day he went out hunting in the neighbourhood 
of Bayéna, and made a pleasant party in the Sikandari garden, 
with Dary& Khan Sarwéni, Mahmfdd Khan Lodi, and Daulat 
Khan Urmar. While they were seated there, two large wolves 
carried away some sheep, and the shepherds began to lament 
loudly. It happened that Haibat Khan had gone to perform the 
offices of nature. The wolves approached him; he took his bow 
from a servant, who was in attendance, and as he was a powerful 
shot, the arrow left the bow, passed through the bodies of both 
wolves, and stuck in the ground beyond. From that day he 
received his honorary surname. 

At drinking parties he was so liberal that every one wondered. 
One day Jal4l Khan, the brother of Sultan Ibrahim, said, “O 
Haibat Khan, I have heard that you are generous when intoxi- 
cated; if you were so when you are in your senses, I should 
consider you worthy of praise.”’ Haibat Khan from that day 
left off drinking wine, and gave away so much, even with his wits 
about him, that people were still more astounded; for he broke 
up all his gold and silver drinking vessels, and gave even them 
away. 

One day, an inhabitant of Bayéna, by name Mumin, repeated 
some lines in praise of the Khan, and gave them to the minstrels 
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to recite in the presence of the exalted Khan, on the day when 
the nobles assembled at his fate. Upon the minstrels’ recitation 
of this panegyric, the Khén presented the carpet, on which he 
was that day sitting, to the poet, and 2000 ¢ankas to the min- 
strels. This will serve, in some degree, to show to what an 
extent he carried his generosity. 


Reien or SutTAN BABAR. 


Historians relate that in the year 932 (1526 a.p.), Sh4h B&bar, 
the Conqueror of the World, remained encamped for a week on 
the battle-field on which he had gained his victory, and made 
himself master of all the property, elephants, equipages, war- 
like implements, etc., of Sultén Ibrahim. He considered that 
that spot had been a fortunate one to him. He summoned 
the elders of the city, and gained the goodwill of all by his 
liberality ; and made Sult4n Muhammad Aughulf, who had 
come to his assistance during that action with great diligence 
and bravery accompanied by 10,000 horse, governor of P&nipat, 
and granted him as a gift the revenues due upon one harvest. 
After which he directed his course towards Dehli, the inhabitants 
of which city, from dread of the pride and power of the Mughals, 
had deserted it. He accordingly despatched worthy men of 
Hindiastén for the purpose of calming the fears of the elders 
and gentry of the city and its environs, and induce them by 
promises of the royal favour and liberality to come to the Court 
of the Protector of the World. 

When His Majesty arrived at Sonpath, the chiefs and chaudharis 
of the city, together with the soldiers and bankers and other 
classes, went to visit him, and were treated with honour and 
kindness. During the first two months of His Majesty’s reign, 
he behaved to every one with such kindness and generosity, that 
dread and terror were banished from the hearts of all men, so 
that they were well disposed towards his government. He 
remained a month and some days in the neighbourhood of the 
fort of Indrapat, on the banks of the river Jumna, and reposed 
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himéelf there, as’ it was a pleasant and agreeable spot.! In the 
same year, he sent Amir Khalifa and Am{r Kuli Beg to Agra, 
where the mother and family of Sultaén Ibréhim were; and 
they went thither by uninterrupted marches. Sultan Ibr4him’s 
mother sent them a list of the property, valuables, treasures, 
money, gold and jewelled plate, horses, elephants, camels, tents, 
male and female slaves of the late king, and entreated him to 
spare her. Mahmid Khén, a slave of Sultan Ibr4him, took 
this list, and read it in the presence of Amir Khalifa, who 
forwarded it to Bébar, and remained himself with his troops to 
protect the fort and those who were inside it, and at the same 
time prevent them from quitting it, and taking any of the 
property away with them. 

At this time, news came that some of Ibrahim’s nobles had 
assembled at Jaunpur, and begun plundering the country. The 
Conqueror of the World sent Amir Kuli Beg, together with 
Prince Mirz& K4mrin, in that direction. When the Afghdns 
received intelligence of the advent of the fortunate prince, they 
fled towards Patna, and Jaunpdr fell into his hands. Mirzd 
Kémrén left Amir Kuli Beg there with a large army, and then 
returned to Court; after which he was ordered into the Panjab, 
and Mirz& ’Askari was appointed to the charge of K4bul, and 
directed to make himself speedily master of Thatta. Muhammad 
Huméyiin Mirzé, the eldest son of the King and heir-apparent, 
remained with His Majesty. 

When the fortunate princes and valiant nobles had thus been 
established in different places, information reached the Court of 
the rebellion of Hasan Khén Mew§4tti and R4n4 S4nk4, who had 
collected a large force in Mew&t. Orders were given for the 
enlistment of new troops, and Ibrdhim’s treasures were distri- 
buted amongst the army. Hasan Khén was a man of royal 
descent from several generations, and his family had possessed 
regal power until the reign of Firoz Sh&h. Rén& Sénké, who 
was at that time a powerful chief, sent a message to Hasan 


1 This is not at all in accordance with the Memoirs of Babar. 
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Khan, saying, “The Mughals have entered Hinddstén, have 
slain Sultan Ibr&him, and taken possession of the country ; it is 
evident that they will likewise send an army against both of us; 
if you will side with me, we will be allies, and not suffer them to 
take possession.” Hasan Khan, carried away by the vanity 
which the possession of so large a force produced, and by the 
Rén&’s message, did not send the presents which he had pre- 
pared for the Sultan, and the King’s vaki/ returned home without 
accomplishing his purpose. These things came to the King’s 
hearing in Agra, and Mirz& Hind4l and Muhammad Mahdi 
Khwaja, the king’s son-in-law, were sent with an immense army, 
which was shortly afterwards followed by Babar himself, 

When Hasan Khan was informed of the approach of the vic- 
torious army, he sent to tell Ran& Sanké of it. Upon this the 
Rana left his home, and assembled an army of Hindts with the 
intention of making war. He marched and joined Hasan Khan, 
and prepared for action in the plains near Firozpir Jharka. 
Ran& Sénké placed Hasan Kh&n on the right, and took up his 
own post on the left. As he was secretly displeased with Hasan 
Khan, he determined to ensnare and ruin him. He, therefore, 
privately sent a vaké/ to Mirz& Hind&l and Khw&4ja Mahdi, to 
say that he was the slave and obedient servant of the King, and 
that he consented to the reading of the Ahutba and the coining 
of money in His Majesty’s name; that Hasan Khan had com- 
peHed him to go to war, but that he would not fight the royal 
troops, but retire early; and that they should make arrangements 
so that Hasan might be either captured or slain, as in the event 
of his death they would obtain the country of Mewat. 

When the battle began, and both parties were slaughtering 
one another, Mahdi Khwaja attacked Hasan Khén, who was 
unable to contend with him, and after a short engagement took 
to flight, and his soldiers were scattered all over the country. 

Lad Kh&n, a slave of Hasan Khan, having displeased him, 
joined his brothers, and by their advice behaved with infidelity 
towards his benefactor. When Hasan Khan had been forsaken 
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by all his friends and followers, and no one remained with him, 
he arrived at a well, and said to his servant, ‘If you have any- 
thing to eat, bring it.”” He brought some cakes and roast meat, 
and placed them before him. He had eaten only a few morsels, 
when a noble of Sh&h Babar arrived. Hasan Khan arose in a 
state of confusion, with the intention of mounting, when his 
servant drew his sword on him, wounded him, and threw him 
into the well; after which, he seized his horse, and fled. After 
his flight, Hindd Beg pursued and plundered his army, none of 
whom attempted to resist. The troops of the Vanquisher of the 
Universe obtained immense booty in horses, camels, etc., and 
gained a great victory. That district was entirely subdued, 
from one end to the other, and collectors were appointed in 
various places. Orders were issued for reading the khutba 
and coining money, and a jdgir was bestowed upon the fortunate 
Shéhzada. - 

One year after His Majesty’s accession, Mirz& Kamran came 
from Lahore, and brought many horses and much wealth, which 
he had taken from the Bhattis and Khokars (Ghakhars), which he 
presented to the Sult4n. About this time, news arrived from 
Jaunpur, that Sult4n Muhammad, the Afghén, had assumed 
regal authority in Bihar, caused money to be struck and the 
kkutba to be read in his own name, and had brought an army 
against Mirzé Hind&él, who, not being strong enough to resist 
him, fled from Jaunpur, and was pursued by the troops of Sultan 
Muhammad. At last, the Mirzé gave him battle, and lost many 
men. His Majesty appointed Sultén Junaid Birlas and Haidar 
Malik Halak to proceed with other Mughals and a Hinddstant 
army. Junaid made two marches in one, and arrived there, and 
faced Sultén Muhammad. Such fighting took place as no age 
has witnessed. The Afghans were unable to resist the impetuous 
valour of the Mughals, and were dispersed. Jaunpur again fell 
to the Sultan, and an account of the victory, together with the 
spoil and horses, was sent to the Imperial Court. Sultan Junaid 
was directed to remain there, and to send the Mirz& to the 
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presence. Junajd behaved in such a way towards the Afghans 
that no one sided with them, and the hearts of the rebellious 
Afchéns and ether disaffected men were filled with terror and 
dread of him. Mirz& Hind&l was again sent to Kandahar, and 
in the second year of His Majesty’s reign a beautiful garden 
was made on the borders of the river Jumna, and pathways were 
introduced into Hindustan for the first time, they not having 
been in use before. He passed his time in that garden, in com- 
pany with Mughal companions and friends, in pleasure and 
enjoyment and carousing, in the presence of enchanting dancing 
girls with rosy cheeks, whe sang tunes, and displayed their ac- 
complishments. The Mughals, who had for many years desired 
the possession of Hindist&n, at last governed it. Mirzé Kamran 
also prepared a splendid garden similar to this in Lahore. Amir 
Khalifé, being a person of influence, and possessing the chief 
authority, managed the government, and his decrees were like 
those of the Sultan himself. 

When the royal affairs had been well and firmly established, 
and the mandates of the King had spread over land and sea like 
running water, the Raj& of Chanderi rebelled. Arghdan Khan, 
who was in that province, attacked him. The Raja, however, 
plundered on the road the money which was being sent to the 
royal treasury. The Ruler of the Universe sent Arghan Khan’s 
brother and Ahmad Sultén against him with a strong force. 
The Chanderi R&jé, being puffed up with vanity on account of 
the defeat. which Arghin Kh&én had sustained, came out of 
Chanderi with an army of Hindds, and a battle took place near 
a village called Padahar, in which he likewise defeated Arghin 
Khén’s brother, together with his troops, and returned victorious 
to Chanderi. After this misfortune, Am{r Khal{f& received 
orders to prepare all the royal equipage. When it was ready, 
His Majesty left Agra in state, and marched ateadily in that 
direction, having previously despatched Amir Hindi Beg with 
6000 gallant horsemen. ’Atiward{ Kh4n Sh4mli, who was then 
in Malwa, received instructions to join Am{fr Hindi Beg, for the 
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purpose of destroying that infidel. The Raj& of Chanderi, being 
very proud of his success, collected his adherents from all 
quarters, and appointed his nephew to oppose those two valiant 
and warlike chieftains. A battle was fought between them on 
the banks of the river Jumna. In the first attack, the infidels 
behaved with such extreme valour, that many of the men of the — 
army of the King of the World became martyrs. When the 
two amirs saw that their soldiers were terrified at the Hindis, 
they retreated, and took refuge in a garden, and the nephew of 
Shahrak retired to a garden two kos distant. When the King 
was told of the defeat of these two amirs, he marched towards 
the enemy. On the amirs being informed of the King’s arrival, 
they divided their forces in two on a very dark night, darker 
than the heart of an oppressor, fell on the infidels, and took 
their revenge. They killed most of the evil-doers, and made 
prisoners of the remainder; and so much plunder was taken from 
that heathen army, that the King’s troops obtained sufficient 
to support them for years. His Majesty marched on towards 
Chanderi. But when the Raja heard of the defeat of his brother, 
he was confounded, because that profligate wretch was a great 
warrior. Not knowing what else to do, he assembled a body of 
men, and came to fight the Sultan. That vanquished one did 
not know how difficult it is for a gnat to keep its feet when a 
cold boisterous wind is blowing, or for a sparrow to fly against 
a hawk. In the very first onset, that dark-faced man was over- 
thrown, and his army slaughtered. When the chiefs of the 
Raja had been trampled on by elephants, His Majesty encamped 
near Chanderi with much pomp. The warriors of his vanguard, 
having already taken the fort, made captives of the connexions 
and family of the Raja, and despatched them to the foot of the 
royal throne. His Majesty presented two of the daughters of 
the R4&jé, whose beauty was unrivalled, who had never been 
exposed to the view of man, or to the hot winds, one to Mirz& 
K4mrén, the other to Prince Muhammad Huméyin, and gave 
the others.to the sarddrs of his army. After which he spent 
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two months in that place, in country excursions and hunting, and 
then returned to Agra. 

In the third year His Majesty proceeded towards Lahore. At 
Sirhind he was met by the R&j& of Kahlur, who presented him 
seven falcons and three mans of gold, and was confirmed in 
the saminddri of that place. When the King’s camp reached 
Lahore, Mirz& K4mran was honoured by admission to the pre- 
sence, and he brought the saminddrs of the country to kiss the 
feet of the Conqueror of the World. The King’s encampment 
was located in the environs of Lahore, and the royal tents were 
pitched in the garden of Mirzé K4mraén, who gave a magnificent 
banquet, which lasted three days. At its conclusion the King 
left the garden, and took up his abode in the fort. The whole 
road thither, from the garden to the gate of the city, was lined 
by the servants of Sh&hz4da K&mrdén, dressed in silk and 
brocade, decked like bridegruoms ; and the troops, with their gay 
red and yellow flags, resembling the early spring. Elephants, 
adorned with gilded trappings, covered with jewels, were led in 
front of the royal cortége. When they entered the city-gate, 
money was thrown to the poor and destitute, and a grand enter- 
tainment was given in the palace of Sikandar Lodi. 

The King was pleased with the sights and hunting which the 
Panjab afforded, and he therefore remained there for the space 
of a year, during which Mirz&é Hindél came from KA4bul. He 
was admitted to the presence, and treated with marked distinction. 
When the cold season was over, Mirz& Hind&l returned to K&bul, 
and at the time of his departure he received, as a present from His 
Majesty, two elephants, four horses, girdles, and jewelled daggers. 

On the fourth day of the month of Rajab, the exalted monarch 
set forth on his return to Agra. When he reached Sirhind, one 
of the kdzis of Samana complained to him that Mohan Man- 
dahir had attacked his estate (im/adk) and burned it, plundered 
all his property, and slain his son. His Majesty, the Con- 
queror of the World, appointed °Ali Kuli Hamadani, with three 
thousand horse, to avenge the injury which the Mundahir had 
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done to the petitioner. °*Ali Kuli proceeded against the village 
of the Mundéhirs. By chance a marriage was being celebrated 
amongst the Mund4hirs, when he approached them with the in- 
tention of attacking them. It being winter-time when the King’s 
troops arrived there, in the morning, they were unable to pull 
their bows, on account of the severe cold. The Mundghirs, who 
had just risen from warming themselves before fires in their 
houses, discharged such flights of arrows that the soldiers were 
unable to withstand them. Many fell, and ’Ali Kulf was unable to 
effect anything on account of the vigilance of the Kanwars. The 
army retreated into the janga/, where they collected a quantity 
of wood, set fire to it, and relieved themselves from the rigour of 
the weather; after which, they again assaulted the village, but 
were again repulsed. 

When information of this was conveyed to the King, he sent 
Tarsam Bahadur and Naurang Beg, with 6000 cavalry and 
many elephants. They reached that place one night, when the 
Mundéhirs were celebrating another marriage, and enjoying 
themselves. Towards morning the army was divided into three 
portions: one was sent to the west, and ordered to show itself. 
When the Mundéhirs, proud of the defeat which ’Alf Kulf had 
sustained, came forward to the attack, according to instructions 
received, the Royalist troops turned their backs and fled, followed 
by the Kanwéars, until they arrived at the distance of one kos 
from the village. Tarsam Bahadur took advantage of this 
opportunity to attack and set fire to the village, and put all 
the inhabitants to death. When the Mundahirs perceived the 
flames, they ran towards their homes, but were intercepted on 
their road and attacked by the Royalists, sword in hand. Nearly 
a thousand of them were killed, and a thousand men, women, and 
children taken prisoners. The slaughter was great, and there was 
a heap of severed heads; and Mohan was taken alive. An account 
of the conquest of the village was sent to the Shah. The village 
had been fully inhabited for no less than 160 years in the pargana 
of Kaithal; but was then made, and still continues to be, a 
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desert, and has never been inhabited again, although 160 years‘ 
have elapsed since its destruction. When the prisoners were 
brought to Dehli, all the women were given to the Mughals. 
The offending Mundéhir was buried in the earth up to his waist, 
and then pierced to death with arrows.? 

Such was the respect for the army which this produced 
amongst the people of Hind, that thenceforth no one ventured 
either to rebel or disobey. After this His Majesty passed two 
months in hunting and other amusements in the neighbourhood 
of Dehli. He then turned his face towards Agra, and sent 
Prince Muhammad Huméayin, with a large force, into the stéba 
of Sambhal, and declared him his successor. The following was 
the cause of his selection. One evening the King was in his cups, 
and summoned Muhammad Huméyidn. When that offspring of 
the royal tree came into the presence, His Majesty, overpowered 
by the wine, had fallen asleep on his pillow. The Shéhzida 
remained there standing, motionless, with his hands joined. 
When the King awoke from sleep at midnight, he beheld him 
standing, and said, “‘When did you come?” He replied, 
‘“‘'When I received your commands.” The King then remem- 
bered having sent for him, and was much gratified, and said, 
“If God should grant you the throne and crown, do not put your 
brothers to death, but look sharply after them.” The Shahzdda 
bowed down to the ground and acquiesced in all that His Majesty 
said, so that, notwithstanding that Mirzé ’Askéri and Mirz& 
Hindél treated him a hundred times with disrespect, and even 
went to war with him, he, nevertheless, when he had vanquished 
them, ceased to think of their hostile proceedings. Whenever 
they came before him, he treated them with the greatest affection, 
and never reminded them of the rancour they displayed towards 
him. To be brief, Mirz&é Huméydn was sent with a large army 
into the séba of Sambhal. 

1 [If this be correct, the date of the composition of this work is later than has 
been supposed, See supra, p. 2.] 


* It is strange that there should be no mention of this transaction either in the 
large histories or the Memoirs of Babar. 
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Two or three months after this event, it became evident that 
His Majesty’s health failed him. He was carried to his garden 
op the bank of the river, and Amir (Khalifé) Niz&mu-d din pre- 
scribed for him, and also managed the business of the State. 
When the King’s sickness increased day by day, and he was 
convinced that there was now no hope of life, he determined to 
provide the empire with a ruler, and prevent it from falling into 
a strangers hands; so he confirmed his previous election. His 
illness at length became so severe at Agra, that, in the year 
937 H., he departed, by the decree of the Almighty, from this 
earth to heaven, and forsook this thorny world of trouble for the 
rose-garden of paradise. 


The reign of Sultan *Adalt Sur. 


1 After three days had been devoted to mourning the death of 
Islam Shah, on the fourth, his eldest son, Firoz Shah, was placed 
upon the throne, and the chiefs and nobles, in compliance with 
the will of the deceased monarch, came forward and professed 
allegiance. They®* distributed a donative of two months’ pay 
amongst the soldiers, and issued their orders to the governors of 
the stbas. They elected Taj Khan Kirdn{ to the wisdrat, and 
Kutb Khén Nidzi, equally skilful with his pen and sword, 
was nominated bakhshi. 

As Firoz Khan was but young, being only twelve years old, 
and had no experience in matters of government, T4j Khén 
issued whatever orders he chose to the nobles, but he was well- 
affected to the interests of the state and of his pageant master. 
Nevertheless, some disaffected nobles did not approve of this 
arrangement, and after consulting together, represented to Bibi 
Ba&{, the mother of Firoz Khan, that Téj Khan was a seditious 
intriguing person, and though he had been raised to high power 
by Isl4m Sh&h, and was admitted to his intimate friendship, yet 


1 [Translated by Sir H. Elliot.) 
* The term might also apply to the King, but it seems meant for the nobles by the 
context. 
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that monarch did not centre all power in him. You have now 
constituted him absolute minister, and he, already contemplating 
the acquisition of supreme power, has summoned his brethren, 
and intends to remove this child from the throne and occupy it 
himself.” She inquired of them what she ought to do. They 
replied, ‘‘Send him to the sida of M4lwA, to supply the place of 
Shujé’ Khan.” After giving the matter a little reflection, Bibi 
B&éi sent him to M4lw4, though he was the prop of her son’s 
empire, and all the other nobles quailed before his presence, and 
Isl4m Sh4h on his death-bed had expressly consigned the boy to 
his care. 

About a month after T4j Khan’s departure, Mamrez Khan ? 
her brother, son of Mf4n Nizam, brother of Sher Sh&h (who had 
lived at Bay4na, feigning eccentricity and madness, in order to 
escape death or blinding under the late reign), thought this a 
good opportunity of offering his congratulations to his nephew, 
and, under that pretence, of making away with him and seizing 
the crown for himself. With this view, he entered into a secret 
correspondence with some of the nobles whom he brought over 
to his interests. So after two months,’ he entered Gwélior with 
a large army, and, all covered with dust as he was, went direct 
into the presence of Firoz Khan, with the intention of seizing 
and expelling him. His sister, astonished at seeing him under an 
aspect different from that under which she had ever beheld him, 
stood between him and her son, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Mamrez Khan, 
what are you dreaming of P Have you no fear of God before 
your eyes, that you seek to extinguish my lamp by the blast of 
violence, and seat me in the dust of oppression? You also have 
children. Did I not save you from the hands of Isl4m Shah, 
and is this the reward I am to receive? ” 


1? This author always calls him by this name. All others call him Mubfriz Kh4n. 

* It does not say from what time, but we may presume the death of Islam Shhh. 
According to other authors, this murder occurs within a week (three days being the 
general statement) after this event, and we hear nothing whatever of the ministry of 
T4j Khan Kir4ni, or his transfer to Malw4, and the whole statement is so entirely 
at variance with others, that we must reject it. 
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But all her cries and remonstrances were of no avail, for the 
wretch severed the child’s head from his body, and thus accumu- 
lated curses upon himself for ever. After killing Firoz Khan, he 
eame out again from the palace, and, with the consent of two or 
three of the devilish nobles who were with him,! seated himself 
on the throne. Then were all astonished and perturbed, and a 
tumult arose in the city. 

*Seven days after the slaughter of Firoz Khén, Mamrez 
Khén came to the throne. Before he took possession of it, he 
caused tents of damask and brocade to be erected in the bdzdr ; 
after which, be seated himself on the throne and assumed the 
title of ’Xdil Shéh.3 He opened the treasures of Isl4m Shéh 
and Sher Sh&h, and scattered them with an unsparing hand 
amongst the people, so that they thought little of the murder of 
Firoz Khén.* As there was no member of Sher Shéh’s family 
to succeed to the crown, the nobles sided with him, and were 
honvured with titles and dignities. When, after two months, he 
found that every one was well inclined towards him, he turned 
his face towards Chunar, where the treasures of Sher Shéh were. 
After conciliating the Kanjurs, he came to Gwalior, and thence 
led an army himself against Salim Sur, who had rebelled on the 
ground of the murder of Firoz Khan. When he came into that 
neighbourhood, Salim Khan, finding himself unable to cope with 


' The Wdki'dt-+ Mushtdki says that the great favourites whom he constituted as 
absolute at the beginning of his reign were Bahtr Kh4n Sarwani, Ibrhhim Kh&n 
Sor, and Sbamsher Kh&n, younger brother of Khaw&s Kh&n, “To these three he 
distributed the public treasure as well as the whole country.”—MS. p. 143. The 
Térikh-i Ddidt says Shamsher Kh&n and Daulat Khan Loh&ni were appointed to 
the wizdrat (MS., p. 357). Others mention only the former name, 

2 (From this point to the end the translation is Mr. Mackenzie’s. ] 

3 The Makhzan-t Afghdni says this name was changed to’ Adalf, which Dorn says 
signifies ‘foolish.’ In one MS. of the work it is said the name was changed into 
be-’adal, unjust. ([Firishta’s version of the nick-name is different. He says it was 
the Hindi audhali, ‘blind.’] The Wdki'dt-i Mushtaki (MS. p. 142) says he was 
raised to the throne with the title of Sultan Mahmdd. 

* One instance of this folly is recorded in the Makhsan-t Afghdné and Turikh-t 
Ddédt and other works. He used to scatter, amongst other donations, certain em- 
blematic tokens, worth 500 ¢ankas each, which were paid, on presentation, to the 
fortunate holders into whose houses they had fallen. 
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him, fled to the hill country, and was pursued by a large army 
sent after him by ’Adil Sh&h. 

After remaining a month in that place, he despatched an army 
against the Raéjé of Andrin. When he arrived in his country, 
the R&éj& went to the fort of Kisht, at the foot of which he 
caused outworks to be erected, which he gave in charge to his 
chiefs. The Hindus made use of ’arddas and manjantks, and 
placed large cannon on the bastions of the fort, and kept up such 
constant volleys of stones, that a bird would have found it im- 
possible to fly past. The Afgh4ns also prepared trenches and 
batteries and made war; but by no means could they contrive to 
gain the victory, and they lost many of their men. They cast 
fiery missiles (hukkahd-t dtish) into the fort ; while from the inside 
_ of the castle the defenders threw bags of cotton steeped in oil 
and set on fire. By this means many men were burned on both 
sides, and Adil Sh&h was much distressed at the state of his 
prospects. He lost men daily during a whole month. At length, 
one night, he beheld in a dream a venerable man of brilliant 
countenance, who said to him, ‘“‘ You will conquer this fort if 
you do one thing.” ‘Adil Sh&h said, “‘ Darweshes take more 
interest in the condition of Islam than kings do; you ought not 
to withhold your prayers from the army of the faithful, because 
the Musulméns are sorely distressed in this affair. If I return 
without gaining the victory, I shall destroy the royal name; and 
if I endeavour to obtain possession of the fort, many Musulma4ns 
will fall: for this reason my soul is immersed in the river of 
anxiety.” The darwesh replied, ‘‘ There is a shopkeeper in your 
army whose name is Zanké, who has a daughter, the splendour 
of whose beauty exceeds that of the sun, and whose face puts the 
roses of the garden to shame; the locks of her hair are lovelier 
than the hyacinth: buy her from her father for whatever sum he 
may ask, dress her in costly garments, deck her with jewels, and 
send her on horseback in the direction of the desert before the 
rose of the sun has risen from the garden of the east. After 
which, make ready your army, and attack the fort on all sides, 
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With the blessing of God, you will be victorious.” After he had 
said this, the King awoke. In the morning he summoned his 
confidential chiefs into his private apartment, and related the 
dream to them, and made inquiries after the shopkeeper. The 
kotwdl searched for him, and brought him to the foot of 
the throne. They satisfied him with presents and money, and 
received his daughter, whom they dressed in fine clothes and 
jewels, and sent off to the desert at the time indicated by the 
darwesh. She had scarcely reached the distance of a bow-shot, 
when a rosy-cheeked young man, whose beard had not yet begun 
to grow, came from the. opposite direction; he had a gilt saddle 
and jewelled trappings, and rode a cream-coloured horse, and 
had a gold-worked quiver fastened to his waist, with a tiger’s 
tail hanging from it, with a regal cap set jauntily on his 
head, and plumes from the wings of the sf-murgh. That fair 
girl made him a saldm, and they both took the road of 
the desert. The men who accompanied the lady were con- 
founded at the wonderful and mysterious occurrence which they 
had witnessed, and were still further astounded, when, in the 
twinkling of an eye, they both disappeared from their sight. 
Upon this, they returned, and told what had happened to ’Adil 
Shah, and the wise men of the age who were there present were 
wonder-struck. 

Proclamation was made by beat of drum, that the soldiers 
should prepare for battle. They advanced against the fort. By 
the decree of the Most Mighty, such dread had taken possession 
of the defenders, that they sent a message to the effect, that, 
‘‘Tf Daud Khan would bring a written promise of mercy from 
the King, the Raj& would give up the fort to His Majesty’s 
troops, and come to pay his respects.” Dédd Khan sent this 
message to ’Adil Sh&h, who was much astonished, and said, 
‘“Q Déid Khan, I was put to great annoyance by this fort, 
because so many of the faithful had fallen and were falling. I 
could not gain possession of it. I therefore felt inclined to leave 
it, and return to Gw4lior; but now I have proved the truth of the 
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promises of a darwesh. Thank God, he has not misled me. Go 
and give them my written promise of mercy.” Déid Khién did 
as he was directed. The R4j& came into the presence with his 
turban suspended from his neck, and the fort was vacated. 
Much treasure and many fine elephants and horses were pre- 
sented to Adil Sh&h. The King gave the fort into Déad Kh&n’s 
charge, and returned thence victorious to Gwalior. 

When he had reigned two years, and his authority was firmly 
established, he began to treat the nobles with severity. There 
was @ man named Himun, who was a weighman in the bdsdr, 
who had found means to approach the King on different affairs, 
and in whom he daily reposed more and more confidence. By 
degrees he became very powerful and influential, so that he 
managed the business of the State. About this time, Junaid 
Kh&n, the son of Ahmad Khan, who was governor of Bay4na, and 
his son, the faujddr of Ajmir, rebelled in Ajmir, plundering and 
spoiling certain parganas of that province, making prisoners of 
the women and children, and gaining much booty, which he gave 
to his men. By all which he succeeded in collecting a large 
force, the motions of which he directed with great expertness 
and address. 

’Adil Sh&h had at this time gone to Chunér; Jamél Khan, 
who was in Gwalior, assembled a force and went out against him 
with seventeen elephants in his train. A battle was fought at 
Kanilapir, near Ladanah. The fighting was severe. Junaid 
Khan overcame Jamal Khan at the first onset, and slew many of 
his best men. He also obtained much plunder, horses, elephants, 
etc. When this news reached the King, he was greatly distressed. 
Himin said, “O Lord of the World, if you will trust me with a 
small force, I will either overcome Junaid KhAn, or perish in the 
attempt.” ’Adil Shéh at first objected to this, on account of the 
meanness of his origin, but at length he yielded to his solicita- 
tions, and sent him with 3000 or 4000 horse and four elephants. 
He set off, and Junaid Khan, vain of his victory over Jamél 
Kh&n, took no notice of him, saying, “ My grooms will knock 
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ont his brains with the pegs to which their horses are fastened.” 
He then ordered Daulat Khan, who was the superintendent of 
his stable, to proceed against him with a large army, and enjoined 
him not to kill Himan, but to bring him alive into the presence. 
He gave him leave to depart, and himself went to hunt tigers. 
How very reprehensible is arrogance ! 

Daulat Khén went, after making all his arrangements, and 
towards the close of day found himself within a kos of Himin’s 
army. He sent some boastful and foolish messages to Himian, 
saying, ‘‘O shopkeeper, why do you meddle with war? Return 
to your scales and weights.’”’ Himdin sent no answer, but 
allowed him to remain in his fancied security. When night 
came, he called the Afghans, and said, “Junaid Khan, in the 
first place, defeated our troops, and is vain-glorious on that 
account; to-morrow, if you behave valiantly, we have every 
‘ hope of gaining the victory, and you will be praised and 
honoured by His Majesty.” The Afghdns, on hearing this, 
declared their intention of doing their best in the battle which 
was about to ensue, saying, that ‘“‘ Victory was in the hands of 
God.”” When the light of the sun parted the curtain of dark- 
ness, the brave men of both parties mixed together. Providence 
decreed success to the banners of “Adil Sh&h. Daulat Khén was 
slain, and his army put to flight. Himdn pursued them for two 
kos, and put many to death; a portion of them only managed 
by a thousand devices to save their lives from the swords of the 
royal troops. 

When Junaid Khan was informed of this, his head, which he 
had lifted to the heavens, was brought low. He ordered his 
troops to prepare for action, and marched with the intention of 
fighting. Towards night he arrived close to the army of ‘Adil 
Shéh, and encamped. After counting his troops, he found that 
he had with him 8000 cavalry and 3000 foot, whom he had 
assembled from different quarters, together with ten war- 
elephants and a numerous artillery. During the night he 
endeavoured to infuse spirit into his men. 
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When Himin saw the large force of the enemy he was dis- 
turbed, because he had only brought 3000 horsemen with him, 
and many of his men were wounded. He came to the conclusion 
that he could not cope with the foe by day. He said, “ If you, 
who are warriors, are of this opinion, which has firm possession 
of me, we may hope for success.” All the Afghans said, ‘‘ Your 
opinion is ours.” Himin said, “I advise a night attack to be 
made on their army, let what may happen.” He then picked 
out one body of 2500 horsemen, and kept 1000 himself,' with 
the intention of attacking the enemy from two different quarters, 
with kettle-drums sounding, during the last watch of the night, 
and putting them all to the sword. 

With this view he prepared his men for the attack. The 
enemy remained on the alert during three watches of the night ; 
but in the last watch they grew negligent, and fell asleep. When 
they were overpowered by drowsiness, the soldiers of "Adil Shéh 
fell furiously on them on all sides, and awoke them with the 
sound of drums and trumpets. Himun did not give them time 
to put on their armour, and the Afghans, sword in hand, passed 
through their army, slaughtering all they met, and many also 
fell by the hands of their comrades. They took to flight, and 
suffered severe loss from His Majesty’s troops. 

When Junaid Khan saw that he was unsuccessful, he thought 
himself lucky in being able to save his life, and fled alone to the 
desert ; all who were not cut to pieces also saved themselves by 
flight. The spoil which this victory granted by the Almighty 
yielded, amounted to 200 camels, with daggers and swords in- 
numerable. A portion of this was given to the army as a reward 
for its valour, the remainder was forwarded to ’Adil Shéh. 
Himin despatched an account of the victory to His Majesty two 
days before he set forth himself. He then went to Court, taking 
the plunder with him, and gave a detailed account of the war 
and of his victories, and showed the articles of booty one by one 


‘ Something here defective in the arithmetic. He has just stated there were only 
8000 men in all, and of these many were disabled. 
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to the King. He then stood with folded hands in front of the 
throne. ’Adil Sh&h honoured him with a purple KAil’at, the 
collar and skirt of which were covered with jewels. H{min said, 
“I am a miserable shopkeeper, and can of myself do nothing. 
To Your Majesty’s good fortune this success is due. But the 
swords and bravery of these soldiers are the means. Your Majesty 
should first recompense them.” The King praised this speech, 
and rewarded all those who had distinguished themselves in the 
field, by giving them high mansabs and splendid dresses of 
honour. 

On account of this war, Himtn’s power increased greatly. 
One day, at the time at which the King was in the habit of 
quitting his private apartments, the nobles were seated in the 
Darbar -i’amm, and jdgirs were being distributed. Ibr4him Khan, 
who had married *Adil Sh&h’s sister, entered, and all the amérs 
rose to salute him, with the exception of T4j Khan, one of the 
chief nobles as well as warriors, who remained sitting in his 
place. Ibrahim Kh4n was vexed at this, and became inimically 
disposed towards Tj Khan. Some days after this, T4j Khan 
went to pay his respects to "Adil Sh&h. The day was very 
cloudy, and he was assaulted by an Afghan, named Nizam 
Khan, in the doorway of the audience chamber, which was itself 
a dark place, independent of the darkness which the clouds 
occasioned. He was, however, only slightly wounded. T4) 
Khin attributed this attempt to Ibrahim and “Adil Sh4h. When, 
after a week or so, his wounds were healed, he made ready his 
adherents, and advanced from Gwalior in the direction of Bengal. 
Information of this was soon conveyed to “Adil Shéh, who sent 
a large force to pursue him, and much fighting took place. TJ 
Khan forced his way, sword in hand, and the royal troops 
returned. After this, T4éj Khén went to Ahmad Khan, who 
was governor of Jaunpir, and a relation of his. “Adil Shah 
sent a farmdn, enjoining him to induce T4éj Khan to come back, 
seeing that the cause of his displeasure did not originate with 
the King, but was entirely owing to his enemies. Ahmad Khan 
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did all he could te persuade Téj Khén, who, however, would not 
listen to him. 

"Adil Shéh’s suspicions caused divers of the nobles to be 
inimical to him. He put Daulat Khén Jalwéni and Firoz Khan 
K&ékar to death, and pulled up the root of his empire with his 
own hands by killing these two amirs, who were the pillars of 
his monarchy. He then began to entertain evil intentions 
towards Nasib Kh&n Sarwani, Isma’{l Khan, Alléh-déd Khén 
Midna, and Nizém Khén Séhi-khail, and he became daily 
more ill-disposed towards the nobles. ’Adil Shéh’s sister, the 
wife of Ibr4him Khan, went one day to her brother’s house, and 
learned from some of the women there, who had long been friends 
of hers, that the King was ill-disposed towards her husband, and 
meditated some evil design against him. She being very fond of 
her husband, was much distressed at this news, left the palace 
in a hurry, and went to her own house, where she told what she 
had heard to Ibrahim, who, being seized with a panic, fled from 
Gwalior and went to Dehli. When *Adil Shéh was informed of 
his departure, he sent a large army in pursuit of him, and a 
battle took place near Agra. The King’s forces sustained a total 
defeat, and Ibréhim Khén marched victorious into Agra.* 

Jalal Khan, who was in the province of Sirhind, also joined 
Ibrahim Khan, and made over to him all the money which had 
been collected from the parganas of that province. Mahmid 
Khan Puindak, Nizim Khan, and Alif Kh&4n likewise allied 
themselves with him, so that he mustered about 3000 cavalry. 
He caused the khutba to be read and coin to be struck in his 
name, and raised the standard of rebellion. Whilst this was 
going on, "Adil Shéh had gone to the treasury of Chundr; but 
when he heard of the insurrection of Ibr&4him Khan, he marched 


' It is impossible to ascertain the precise dates of these transactions, 30 much con- 
fusion, negligence, and contradiction occur ; but they seem to be a mere variation in 
the account of T&j Kh&n’s secession from the council, when he was defeated at 
Chhabrumau, the details of which will be found among the extracts from the Zdrikh-¢ 
Ahdn-Jahan Lodi. 

? At that time Ibrahim Khén’s father, Ghazi Khan Sar, was governor of Bay&na 
and Iiudan, 
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to Gwalior, and released Nasib Kh&n and Alléh-d4d Khan, whom 
he had imprisoned. He then treated them kindly, gave them 
rich purple dresses of honour, and 80,000 rupees for their 
expenses, and did his best to please them. At the time of their 
departure he presented them with an elephant, a girdle and a 
dagger, and sent them against Ibréhim. These two nobles pro- 
ceeded in great state from Gwalior to Dehli, but they too joined 
Ibr4him Khén. When ’Adil Shéh was informed of their joining 
the rebels, he lost heart, because these two men of name had 
sided with his foe. 

At this period, the R&j& of Andardin, seeing the disordered 
state of the King’s affairs, revolted in Ujjain. ’Adil Shéh 
reached Gwalior by uninterrupted marches; and when the Raja 
was informed of the King’s coming, he left his nephew Téré 
Chand with a portion of his army in Ujjain, and advanced him- 
self two kos from Ujjain with a numerous force to meet the royal 
troops. °Adil Shéh appointed Nizam Kh4n Sir and Fath Khan 
Sarwaén{ to oppose him. They attacked him with their brave 
Afchéns. At first, the Raéjé’s valour had such an effect that 
some of the best Afghans obtained martyrdom, and the Sultan’s 
army were on the point of running away. °*Adil Shéh possessed 
two elephants, in whose powers of travelling he had great confi- 
dence, and two fleet steeds, and he determined to fly te Chunér 
with all the royal jewels in the event of the defeat of Nizam 
Khan and Fath Khan. Nizim Khan and Fath Khan had like- 
wise resolved to leave the field, as they had lost many men by 
the hands of the infidels, and could not hope to do anything 
with the few who remained. 

Whilst they were thus despairing of their success, it happened 
by the blessing of God, that one of the sambtraks or swivels of 
the royal army was discharged. It struck the Raja of Andardin, 
who was standing in front of his army, on the head; his skull 
was knocked to pieces, and his brains scattered like the fragments 
of a cheese. When the R&jé's men saw this, they all took to 
flight. Niz4m Khan, seeing that the infidels had suddenly dis- 
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persed, believed that some unforeseen event had occurred, and 
made a slight attack on them with his remaining troops. The 
infidels fled before them, and on advancing they found the Réj& 
of Andardin lying in the midst of dust and blood. They 
returned thanks to God, and sent news of the victory to “Adil 
Shéh, and counselled him to come speedily to Ujjain. His 
Majesty was astonished at the mysterious dispensations of Provi- 
dence, and pursued the fugitives until he reached Ujjain. The 
Raja's men resisted during three hours, but at last gave way ; 
his wives and children were taken prisoners, and such spoil of 
horses, camels, elephants, gold, jewels, property, and clothes was 
obtained, that the soldiers had wherewithal to support them- 
selves for years. 

After this victory, ’Adil Sh&h passed some time in Malwa, and 
Ibréhim Khén at this time availed himself of the opportunity 
thus afforded, and extended his authority. Having collected 
much money from the different parganas of the provinces, he de- 
spatched his emissaries in all directions, and gained the whole 
country from Dehli to Roht4s. When ’Adil Shah arrived from 
Malwa, and heard of the power and success of Ibrahim Khan, 
he was distressed. He felt satisfied that it would be necessary to 
proceed against him in person, and ordered the necessary prepa- 
rations to be made for that purpose. 

At this time, Mansir Khan, who was a young man of great 
courage, and had married the King’s younger sister, excited ’Adil 
Shah’s suspicions. He was anxious to hinder him from revolting 
like Ibr4him Khén, and, therefore, determined either to blind 
him with a red-hot bodkin or slay him. His wife was by some 
means or other informed of this, and told her husband that “she 
had learnt in various places that ’Adil Sh&h was desirous of 
either putting him to death or blinding him, and that if he 
wished to save his life he had better fly.’ Mansar Khan had 
suspected this from the first. His wife said, “‘ You have 4000 
horse, who are your ancient servants: and I have much gold and 
property in jewels; let us sell it, and obtain adherents. As 
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Tbréhim Khé&n forsook this place, and obtained such extensive 
authority by his courage, do you also, in like manner, not only 
avoid the chance of destruction, but increase your possessions.” 

Manstir Khan listened to the wife's advice, which was given 
in the spirit of a man; and one day, under the pretext of 
hunting, when informed by his spies that ‘Adil Shah was in his 
cups, left Gwélior (having previously sent off his troops and 
baggage), and arrived at Dehl{, where he had an interview with 
Ibrahim, who entertained him hospitably for two or three days, 
after which he requested Ibréhim to give him charge of the 
Panjéb, and merit his gratitude by doing so, since it had pleased 
the Most High to make Ibrahim a man high in authority, and 
the possessor of an extensive territory. [br4him’s youthful, over- 
bearing pride led him to be displeased at this. Next day, 
Mansir Khan sent his mother and wife to the wife of Ibr4him 
Khan, and told them to entreat her to persuade Ibréhim Khén 
to entrust the Panjab to him. His wife and mother went there, 
and said to her! sister (the wife of Ibrahim), ‘‘ You are like a 
mother to us. God has exalted you, and given you great posses- 
sions; and if through your means the land of the Panjab be 
given by your husband to mine, I shall consider myself your 
slave, and my husband will become one of your servants.” 
The elder sister consented, and sent them away with a present 
of gold and jewels. At bedtime that evening she related what 
had happened to her husband. Ibréhim Khén’s pride again 
caused him to refuse to listen to the request, and she, being 
vexed, arose and left him. In the morning the wife told her 
sister of the denial she had met with. Mansir was enraged 
at this, and determined to have one trial of arms with Ibrahim 
Khén. He deliberated with his trusty Afghaéns, and said, 
‘“What is the good of this life to me? If the Most High grants 
Me success, my situation will be bettered; at all events, it will 
be better to die than remain in this wretched condition.” 


1 [Tbrfhim Khan and Ahmad Kh&n (here called Mansdr) had each of them 
married a sister of ’ Adali's.] 
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As God had decreed that Mansir Khbdn should be victorious, 
all the nobles and Afgh4ns of note joined him, and agreed 
with him in everything, so that he mustered 8000 horsemen. 
Ibrahim, however, commanded 30,000. Mansir Khan made 
ready for war, and sent to Ibréhim to say, ‘“‘ Great friendship 
existed between us; but you have forsaken the path of affection, 
and it is unworthy of a man to be led away by pride, and forget 
the rules of courtesy. Let what will happen, I will cone 
and essay one trial in arms against you.” Ibréhim laughed at 
this message, and said, ‘Why do you seek death beneath ‘he 
feet of my elephants?’”’ At last, on Friday, the 7th of Sha’ban, 
a severe action was fought.' It pleased the Almighty to over- 
shadow the banners of Mansir Khan, and Ibréhim, being roused, 
fled to Sambhal, in spite of his 30,000 cavalry and many 
elephants. His troops deserted him, and came and pledged 
their allegiance to Mansur Khan, who, after the victory, pro- 
strated himself in thanksgiving on the field. He collected the 
army, the elephants, horses, treasures, and household property, 
etc., and came speedily to Dehli, where he took possession of the 
throne, and issued orders for the reading of the khutba and 
coining of money in his own name. Ibréhim’s overweening 
pride caused him to lose all his possessions, and he fled towards 
the East. 

Mansur Khén assumed the title of Sikandar,®? and from that 
day [962 a.H. (1554 a.p.)] his prosperity increased.‘ *Adil Shéh 
ruled the country from Jaunpir to Malwa. He endeavoured to 


1 At Farra, a town about twenty miles from Agra. 

2 Other authorities, as the Makhsan-i Afghdnt and Tartkh-t Khdn-Jahdn Lodi, 
represent Ibrfhim’s cavalry at 70,000 men. We are also told that there were no less 
than 200 of his officers who occupied tents lined with velvet, each having the privi- 
lege of beating the naudat.—See Briggs’ Firishta, vol. ii., p. 147. 

3 The Wdki'dt-+ Mushtdki, the Makhsan-i Afghdni, the Tdrikh-t Khdn-Jahdn, 
AbG-1 Fazl, and indeed all historians, say Sikandar Kh&n's name was Ahmad Kh&in 
Sidr; and we must reject MansGr Khan as incorrect. 

‘ According to Firishta he ascended the throne at Agra in 962 x. He makes him 
out to be the nephew of Sher Sh&h, and says that his sister was married to ’Adalf. 
Our author has just said that 'Adalf's sister was married to him. 
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wrest his conquests from Sikandar, but did not succeed. Sikandar 
agreed to own him as his liege lord, and wrote to him, saying, 
‘“‘T am a friend of yours, and will behave like one of the other 
nobles. You are my King.” In effect, he always treated Adil 
Shéh with great consideration.! 

At this time, three different khutbas were read in the empire 
of Hindist4n, and money was coined in the names of three 
monarchs, when before there had been only one khutba and one 
person’s name on the money. The country from Agra to Malwa, 
and the confines of Jaunptir, owned the sovereignty of *Adil 
Shéh; from Dehli to the smaller Roht&s on the road to K&bul, 
it was in the hands of Shéh Sikandar; and from the borders of 
the hills to the boundaries of Gujardt, it belonged to Ibrahim 
Khan? 

When Huméyiin Shah received intelligence of the feeble rule 
of ’Adil Shéh, the dissensions of the nobles, and the partition of 
the territories of Hind, he felt persuaded that the discordance 
which then existed amongst the Afgh4ns would enable him to 
take easy possession of Hindistan, and he therefore made up 
his mind to invade it. But his differences with his brothers, 
Mirz& Kémran, ’Askari, and others, who had wrested many of 
his territories from him, together with the small number and 
unprepared state of his troops, opposed great obstacles. He 
wished to go to Mariam Makéni, and seek succour and assistance 
from her. On a prosperous day, he sent Khw4ja Mu’azzam and 
Bairam Khan to fetch Mariam Mak4ni and Prince Akbar, who 
went with expedition and brought them. As the winds were 
exceedingly hot, Akbar Mirz& spent that time on the borders of 
Mahain. From thence King Huméyin set off with 200 men, 
Bairam Khd4n, Khwaja Mu’azzam, Babé-dost Bakhshi, Khwaja 
Gh&éz{i, Muhammad Haidar Akhtabegi, Mirzé Kuli Beg and his 

1 The Tdrikh-i Ddudt represents Sikandar’s opposition as immediately consequent 
upon ’Adali’s murder of Firoz Kh&n. Elphinstone (vol. ii., p. 156) also says he was 
a nephew of Sher Shh. The event he assigns to 961 a.m. (1554 a.p.) 


2 But he had just fled towards the East, and must necessarily have been excluded 
from these western possessions. 
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brothers, Shaikh Ydsuf, Ibréhim the Lame, and Hasan Kuli, all 
nobles of note. 

[The history of Huméyun, which follows in the MS., is 
copied verbatim from the Tabakdt-1 Akbart, as hereafter given 
among the Extracts from that work. The following account of 
the battle of Sirhind is the only passage in which Ahmad 
Yadgar differs from the Tabakat. | 


Battle of Sirhind. 


The tents of the Prince Akbar Mirzé had been pitched near 
the fort at the Hauz-i Rasdlana. All the Khans displayed on this 
day great courage and valour, such as it would be impossible to 
exceed, and they obtained their desires. Sikandar Sir fled, forsak- 
ing everything that appertained to the possession of the empire, and 
the victorious troops pursued the enemy, and put many of them to 
the sword, Sikandar escaped with a few followers. Two hundred 
and fifty elephants, and three hundred and odd horses, treasure, 
gold and silver vessels, and all the palace furniture, were cap- 
tured. Muhammad Akbar came victorious into His Majesty’s 
presence, and made the customary congratulations. His Majesty 
honoured that lamp of brilliancy with an ornamented khtl’at and 
a jewelled “crown, and made him happy by granting him the high 
title of heir-apparent. He also gave him twenty elephants and 
100 horses out of the spoil. The munshis despatched farmans 
describing the victory in every direction, and they attributed 
the success to the skill of the Prince of the World and the 
valour of his servants. 


Continuation of the reign of ‘Adalt. 


When intelligence of what had occurred to Humayin reached 
Chunér, ’Adil Shah deliberated with his courtiers, and deter- 
mined that, as the Mughal army had lost their king, they must 
be disheartened and distressed; that if they were attacked 
by @ large force, they would fly without fighting, and Dehl{ 
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would easily be taken; that Sikandar was in the Siwalik hills 
in a state of great want; and that there was no one sufliciently 
powerful to have designs against Dehli. Himdn observed, “ If 
the King will send Ahmad Khan Sir, Allah-did Khan SarwAni, 
and Daulat Shéh Kiréni, with a large army, and some powerful 
elephants, with me, by the fortune of the King, I will overthrow 
the Mughal troops, and gain possession of Dehl{. There was a 
soothsayer in ’Adil Shéh’s service, who could interpret the ap- 
pearances of the heavens as easily as he could the signs on an 
astrological table. He was extremely skilful in explaining every- 
thing that related to the heavenly bodies. The King said to 
him, ‘“‘I am about to send an army against Dehli. You must 
therefore pay great attention to the state of the heavens, and 
then tell fearlessly what you have learnt before the throne.” 
The man spent three days in carefully contemplating the stars 
and aspects, and then went before the King, and said, ‘This I 
have learned from the revolutions of the heavens and the changes 
of day and night,—that after Humayun, his son, who is seated on 
the Imperial throne, will be entrusted with the entire government 
of Hind, and the rulers of all countries will place their foreheads 
in the dust before his throne, and no one will vanquish him. 
The land of Hindist4n, from Kandahar to the sea,of the 
south, and from Kambhéyit (Cambay) to the sea of Bengal, 
will own his sway.” ’Adil Sh&h was much dispirited at this 
unfavourable speech. Himin said, “‘O King, the case is thus : 
he is now a child ten years old, who has lost his father, and the 
Mughal army is not yet firmly established. It is easy to root 
up a small plant.” ‘’Adil Shah derived confidence from his 
speech, and prepared a powerful force. He sent 7000 horsemen 
and twenty war-elephants with Himin; who went, march by 
march, to Gwalior. 

’Ali Kulf, who was at that place, came against him. The 
valour of the Afghén troops enabled them to overcome him 
in the first attack, and many Mughals fell. ’Ali Kali fled, 
accompanied by a few followers, and all his property and 
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valuables fell into the hands of the Afghans. H{miun, rejoiced 
at this victory, sent an account of his success, together with 
_the spoils captured from the Mughals, to ’Adil Sh&h, who was 
exceedingly pleased when he received it, and looked on this first 
piece of good fortune as a proof that he was always destined to 
be victorious. He gave a great festival, and sent Himun 
a dress of honour, adorned with jewels and worked with gold 
thread, and an elephant, and made him promises of unlimited 
favour. 

When Himin learnt the bestowal of these favours, he advanced, 
and after he had passed Agra, rumours reached Dehli of the 
coming of ’Adil Sh&h’s troops. The Chaghat&{is assembled from 
different directions and consulted together. Tardi Muhammad 
Khan said, ‘“‘It appears to me that it would be better to quit 
this place and join the Prince, that the never-failing good fortune 
of Jalélu-d din may overshadow us.” Abi-l Ma’éli and the other 
Chaghatéi nobles said, ‘“‘ This shows want of heart. The Afghan 
army has not yet arrived, and we have not been vanquished by 
their superior force. If we then quit Dehli, what answer shall 
we be able to give to-morrow before the throne?” Tardi Beg 
would not, however, agree with them, say what they would, and 
separated himself and his army from them. The other nobles 
prepared for action. 

Himdn encamped in the neighbourhood of Old Dehli, and set 
forth from thence with his army ready for fighting in three 
divisions. The nobles of the tribe of Chaghatéi came forth 
from Dehl{ with their valiant troops, and the blood-drinking 
elephants which had fallen into the prosperous hands of King 
Huméyin during the war with Sikandar Sar. Tardi Beg also 
came out with his men, and took up his post on the left. Severe 
fighting took place. At first the Mughals, careless of life, kept 
up a constant fire of arrows, and the hearts of many Afghans 
were pierced through and through by their deadly points. They 
were on the point of flying from the field of battle, when Himiun, 
seeing that his affairs were getting desperate in that quarter, 
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directed Allah-déd Khan to go to their assistance from the 
left. All&4h-déd Khaén, who was so brave a man that he had 
never turned his back to the enemy in any battle, attacked the 
Mughals, and for a short time kept them in check; but they 
again fell on him both from the left and right, wounded Alléh-dad 
Khén with their piercing arrows, and scattered his troops as the 
wind does the clouds. Tardi Beg did not leave his position to 
assist either party.’ 

When Himin saw that the Mughals were in good spirits, and 
the Afghans disheartened, he advanced with his own division of 
3000 cavalry, made an onslaught on the Mughals, and routed 
them. They were unable to rally, and as they were utterly 
defeated, they took to flight. Himiun pursued them, and slaugh- 
tered many. The Afghans did not treat Abd-l Ma’éli with 
great severity, because he had a secret understanding with them. 
So much plunder of the Mughal army fell into Himin’s hands, 
that it was impossible to take an account of it—160 elephants, 
and 1000 horses of Arab breed, and an immense quantity of 
property and valuables ;—Himin collected all, and kept them 
himself; and from obtaining possession of so many things apper- 
taining to royalty, he began to entertain ambitious ideas, and say, 
‘‘? Adil Shéh is helpless. Although he possessed a valiant army, 
he could do nothing when Ibréhim and Sikandar rebelled. Now 
all his elephants and soldiers are with me.” Looking on things 
in this light, he distributed all the spoil, with the exception of 
the elephants, among the Afghans who accompanied him, and 
gained them over to his own side. With their concurrence, he 


1 The Zértkh-i Ddidt (MS., p. 374) says he fled with the speed of the wind from 
Dehlf to Sirhind, where, at the instigation of Bairam Kh4n, he was put to death. 
Some authorities, as Firishta, represent that he gave battle at Dehli, and did not 
fly till he was defeated. Firishta says that his death was fully justified by the 
condition of the Mughal chiefs, who were prepared to act like the Afghan chieftains 
of Sher Shah, ‘‘each considering himself equal to a Kaikobéd and Kaikads.” His 
death, nevertheless, was very discreditable to Bairam Kh&n, who took advantage of 
Akbar’s absence on a hawking party to execute him, without even the ceremony of 
taking the King’s orders respecting this old and familiar companion of Babar and 
Humfyan. 
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entered Dehli, raised the Imperial canopy over him, and ordered 
coin to be struck in his name. He appointed governors of his 
own, ‘and brought the Dehli territory and the neighbouring 
parganas under his control ; and in order to console the King, he 
sent an account of the victory in these words: ‘“ Your slave, by 
the royal fortune, has routed the Mughal army, which was firm as 
an iron wall; but I hear that Huméyun’s son commands a 
numerous force, and is advancing against Dehli. For this reason 
I have kept the horses and elephants of the Mughals, in order 
that I may be able to face the valiant enemy, and not allow them 
to reach Dehli.”” ’Adil Sh&h was comforted by these deceitful 
assertions. 

When the nobles of the tribe of Chaghat4i were defeated, and 
the royal troops retired disheartened from Dehli, news of the 
defeat of the chiefs, and of the skill and bravery of the infidel, 
reached the high-fortuned and exalted prince. He marched with- 
out halting, with Bairam Khan, and the remainder of the nobles 
who accompanied him during that expedition, to Sirhind, where 
he showed great anger against the chiefs. Tardi Beg was punished. 
The treasury was opened, and gold distributed, and many people 
were enlisted. They then marched towards Dehli. When they 
arrived at Thénesar, a census was taken of the army, which was 
found to consist of 26,000 horsemen. Shah Badégh Khan 
was sent on ahead with 4000, and directed to keep always 
one march in front of His Majesty. A halt of some days’ dura- 
tion was made at Thanesar. One day, during the time when 
accounts of Himdn’s vigorous measures were daily arriving, 
Bairam Khén took the Prince into the presence of the Kutbu-l 
Aktab Saiyid Jalél Thanesari, and procured him the honour 
of kissing the feet of that most holy individual, When they 
were about to depart, they begged him to give them the assist- 
ance of his prayers. They said, ‘This accursed infidel is coming 
with an army numerous as ants and locusts; it is proper that 
your holiness should protect the cause of Islam.” The Saiyid 
reflected for a short time, and then said to them, ‘“ Have you not 
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heard what little boys at play say?” He then dismissed them. — 
On the morrow they marched to a distance of seven kos from 
Karnal, where they encamped. Himin, who had taken posses- 
sion of the Dehli throne, being informed of the coming of the 
Mughal forces, went out with regal pomp from Debli, with the — 
intention of fighting them. It is related, that when Himin was 
proceeding to Dehli against the nobles of King Huméyin, he 
encamped near Old Dehli. The evening preceding the day on 
which he expected a battle, he went to the sanctified mausoleum 
of the Kutbu-l Aktab, His Highness Kutbu-l Hakk, the pole- 
star of religion and piety, and placing the head of entreaty on 
the august threshold, vowed that if he were destined to conquer 
Dehli,—if the throne of Dehli were granted him, and the Mughal 
troops put to flight,—he would become a Musulman on his return 
to Dehli, and diffuse the religion of Muhammad. The Almighty 
gave him victory. But he perjured himself, and did not become 
a Musulm4n, or forsake his heathen prejudices; nay, he even 
persecuted the Musulmans. But at last he saw what he did see. 

When he was going to fight on the field of P&nipat, the 
night before the battle, he beheld, in a dream, a torrent come 
down and carry away the elephant on which he was mounted. 
When he was nearly drowned, a Mughal came, cast a chain 
round his neck, and drew him out. On awaking, he sent for the 
interpreters of dreams, related his to them, and asked them to 
explain it. The interpreters, after thinking over the business, 
looked at one another, and Himin inferred that there was some- 
thing unpleasant in the explanation. He therefore said, ‘‘ Banish 
fear from your minds, tell what you have discovered.” The 
interpreters said, “‘The torrent which you saw is the Mughal 
army, which comes with such force that it carries away you and 
the horse on which you are mounted, and the chain signifies the 
blood which will flow from your body when you are wounded, 
and cover you entirely.” Himun became fearful, and said, ‘‘The 
very reverse of this dream will happen.” 

On the morrow, when he mounted to proceed to battle, heavy 
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rain fell, and the best elephant of that infidel, which was of 
gigantic size, was struck in two by lightning.! On account of 
this, Himdn became very thoughtful, and aware that the good 
fortune of the Mughals was in the ascendant, and that the victory 
was not for him, he was much terrified at the explanation of 
his dream, and set forth unwillingly to the fight. His Highness 
Akbar Mirzé had before this reached Pfnipat. Himdn had 
encamped two kos west of that city. He had with him a force of 
40,000 calvary, while the Mughal army did not exceed 20,000 
horse and foot. The soldiers of both sides had frequent trials 
of strength during the space of a week. Three days before the 
battle Bairam Kh&n gave a preat entertainment, and raised a 
large audience-tent, adorned with embroidered satin, like the 
flower-beds of a garden in the early spring, or Paradise itself. 
He spread carpets of various colours, and on them he placed a 
golden throne, and caused Prince Akbar ‘Mirzé to sit on it; 
after which, the darbdr was opened to the public. The nobles 
of the Chaghatai tribe were made joyful by the gift of expensive 
dresses of honour, and regal presents, and promises of future 
favour were likewise made to them. SBairam KhAn said, ‘‘ This 
is the commencement of His Majesty’s reign. This infidel has 
routed the whole royal army, and is now making preparations 
against us. If you do your best in this business, with one heart 
and soul, Hinddstdn is yours. I place my trust in God. If we 
fail in this, you, whose homes are at a distance of 500 kos, will 
not be able to find an asylum.” 

All the nobles placed their heads at the foot of the throne, and 
said, “If it please the Most High, we will not be found wanting 
in the performance of our duty as long so we have breath in 
our bodies.” After this they said to Ahmad Beg, the madman, 
who was unequalled throughout the world in foretelling the 
fature by what he saw in the blade-bone of a sheep, “ Tell 


1 We have seen (Vol. IV., p. 487) that a similar event is said to have preceded the 
battle of Amb&la between the Nfazis and the Imperialists. 


3 The author has just before stated that the cavalry alone mustered 26,000 strong. 
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us by means of your art who will gain the victory.” After 
feasting and eating he tried his art, and then, being filled with 
joy and gladness, said, ‘“ The victory is on our side, but one chief 
of rank will obtain martyrdom during the fight.” 

At length, after two or three days, Himin, having made 
ready for action, came out into the plain, and seated himself in 
a howda on an elephant, in order that he might be able to over- 
‘look and superintend his troops. He also caused the golden 
standards to be displayed. Bairam Khan also drew up the 
people of Chaghatéi to the right and left in battle array. Shéh 
Badéch Khan and Shéh Abd-l Ma‘ali, with 6000, passed to the 
left of P&nipat, and came to the rear of the armies. Bairam 
Khan placed Akbar Mirzé’s own private tent in an elevated 
position, and left 3000 horse to guard him. He then placed 
his reliance in Him in whose hands all human affairs are, and 
on whom victory depends, and turned his attention to the battle. 

Himin was excessively arrogant on account of his troops 
and elephants. He advanced, fought, and routed the Mughals, 
whose heads lay in heaps, and whose blood flowed in streams. 
He thus at first vanquished the Mughal army; but as the 
brilliancy of the star of Prince Akbar’s fortune was not destined 
to be diminished, it chanced that, by the decree of the Almighty, 
an arrow struck Himun in the forehead. He told his elephant 
driver to take the elephant out of the field of battle. When 
the Afgh4ns saw that the animal was retreating, they believed 
that Himdn was flying; but on approaching him they saw how 
matters stood, and as no benefit is ever derived from disloyalty 
he sustained a complete defeat. Sh&h Abu-] Ma’4li, however, 
one of the chief nobles, obtained martyrdom on that day. 

When Shéh Kuli Beg was told of what had occurred, he came 
up.to the elephant, and brought it into the presence of Bairam 
Khén. Bairam Khan, after prostrating himself, and returning 
thanks, caused Himin to descend from the elephant, after which 
he bound his hands, and took him before the young and fortunate 
Prince, and said, “As this is our first success, let Your Highness’s 
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own august hand smite this infidel with the sword.” The 
Prince, accordingly, struck him, and divided his head from his 
unclean body (Nov. 5, a.p. 1556). 

(Muhammad Shé&h ’Adil was slain in the year 964 a-H.,? in 
an action with Khizr Kh&n, the son of Muhammad Khén 
Gauria. His body, which was not yet quite dead, was, at his 
conqueror’s command, fastened to the foot of an elephant, and 
dragged about, His miserable reign lasted about three years.) 


1 Here Ahmad Yadg&r concludes his history, and, with characteristic negligence, 
omits to mention a word about the fate of ’Adali, upon whose reign he has just been 
engaged. The Zdrtkh-¢ Ddiédi and many other histories say the young Prince 
declined to commit this wanton act of brutality, and his subsequent actions render 
this highly probable. Firishta says, that at Bairam Kb&n’s importunity, he merely 
touched the head of the captive with the sword, by which he became entitled to the 
appellation of “ Ghdzi.” 

2 The Tdrtkh-i Ddidt (MS. p. 377) says 968 x. 
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XXXY. 


MAKHZAN-I AFGHANY 


AND 


TARYKH-I KHAN-JAHAN LODY, 


OF 


N?AMATU-LLA. 


[Tue BMakhzan-t Afghani and the Tartkh-i Khan-Jahan Lodi 
are frequently mentioned and referred to as separate works, but 
they are essentially one and the same. The Térikh contains, 
in addition, a memoir of Kh&n-Jahdan Lodi,! from which the 
book takes it name, and it also gives a meagre history of the life 
of Jahangir; but in other respects it may be considered as only a 
revised version of the Makhzan. It is fuller than the latter in 
some parts, especially in the lives of the saints, but still the 
notes in the following Extracts will show that, although it is 
generally better, it is occasionally inferior to the Makhzan. 

The author of the work was Ni’amatu-lla, who held the office 
of twdki’-nawis or historiographer at the Court of Jahangir; and 
he tells us that his father, Khw4ja Habibu-lla, of Hirdt, passed 
thirty-five years in the service of Akbar. But Ni’amatu-lla, 
though he had the chief hand in the work, was assisted or 
perhaps even directed by Haibat Khan, of Samfna. Ni’amatu- 
lla, after stating in the preface to the Makhzan, that he under- 
took the work in the year 1018, “at the command of Nawab 


1 The Naw4&b Kb&n-Jahan Lodi, one of the most illustrious generals of Jahangir. 
He rebelled in the reign of Shah Jah&an, and was slain by the Imperial troops, a.p. 
1631.—See Vol. IV. of this work, p. 537, and Blochmann’s Ain-: Akbari, p. 502. 
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Kh&n-Jahan Lodi,” goes on to say that, “supported by the 
amiable kindness of Haibat Khan bin Salim Khén of Samana, 
one of Kh&én-Jah&n’s attendants, who collected and arranged the 
scattered and confused genealogy of the Afgh4ns,” he wrote the 
‘‘ history in accordance with the labours and researches of the 
said Haibat Khan.” At the end of the MS. of the Térikh-+ Khan- 
Jahan Lodt, Ni’amatu-lla informs us that he finished the work 
at the city of Burhdnpir, and a few lines later it is stated that 
“there remain some words to be added on the genealogy of the 
most humble and most abject of slaves, Haibat Khan, who is 
occupied in writing and verifying this work.” The pedigree and 
history of his family are then related at some length. The terms 
of humility accompanying the name indicate that they were 
written by Haibat Kh4n himself. The authorship of the work is 
thus distinctly asserted both by Ni’amatu-lla and Haibat Khén ; 
and strange to say, there has appeared to be yet another claimant. 
At the end of the second or Historical part of the Makhsan, there 
is found in the various MSS. the following passage, which the 
Editor of this work translates afresh, as Dorn’s version is not 
satisfactory : ‘‘ The original author of this Tarikh-s Sher Shahi is 
"Abbas Sarwani.! But as this work is deficient in some parti- 
culars, such as the affairs of Béz Bah&dur, the memoirs of the 
Kirénis and Lohanis, and in some other matters, the history was 
incomplete. So in these days the humble servant Ibréhim Batni 
has made extracts from the Zarikh-t Nizdmt, which also con- 
tains the history of Sher Shah and Isl4m Sh4h, and he has 
selected sundry matters from the Makhsan-i Afghdnt, written by 
Ni’amatu-lla, and having introduced them into this history, has 
made it complete.” These words are evidently applicable to 
some amended version of the Tartkh-i Sher Shaht, not, as Dorn 
supposed, to the Makhsan-i Afghani; for the most bare-faced 

? Dorn’s rendering is, ‘‘ The original of this history is the Zérikh-i Sher ShdAs, of 
"Abbiis Surwanf;” but the Persian words are 

at lap Cple srl jet er onl hel Wtnce 

and the first words, musannif-i asi, are commonly used for “an original author.” 
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plagiarist and book-maker would hardly assert that he had 
improved and completed a work by adding to it selections from 
its own pages. It is curious to find such an entry in all the 
known MSS. of the Makhzan; for the only way of accounting 
for it is by supposing that it was inserted by mistake in the 
Makhzan, instead of the work for which it was intended; and 
if this be so, all the known MSS. of the work must have been 
derived from the copy in which the false entry was made. 

The work begins with Adam, and professes to trace the origin 
of the Afghdns; but says Sir H. Elliot, “ Nothing can be more 
meagre than the whole of the introductory book about the 
settlement of the Afghans in Ghor. It is nothing but a 
rifacciamento of the childish Muhammadan stories of the Creation 
and of the prophets, especially Israel and Saul, all of which, 
as well as the early Muhammadan history, is taken from the 
commonest sources, without a single independent statement to 
encourage the least notion of correctness, research, novelty or 
probability. The Tértkh-i Khdn-Jahan Lodi is nearly verbatim 
the same, and offers no differences of the least consequence. As 
a history of the early days of the Afghans, it is utterly untrust- 
worthy, and should by no means be considered as the basis of the 
annals of a nation of which we remain as ignorant as if the work 
had never been written.” The following Extracts are taken from 
the second or Historical part of the work. The third part con- 
tains memoirs of sixty-eight Afghan saints. 

The second book is valuable as the work of one who lived near 
the times of which he writes, and had a special interest in the 
subject. The work was finished in the year 1021 H. (1612 a.p.). 
Dorn observes, “ Ni’amatu-lla was contemporary with Firishta, 
aud commenced the history of the Afghéns in the same year 
when Firishta finished his work; but he is nowhere mentioned. 
The identity of the sources they used in compiling their respec- 
tive works is evident, from the extreme, often verbal coincidence 
of the style and thread of the history of the reigns of the Lodi 
race and the family of Sher Shah. 
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The following is Sir H. Elliot’s analysis of the MS :—“ In 
the history of Sher Shah the Zérikh-i Khdn-Jahdén Lodt is of 
about the same length as the Makhzan-i Afghdnt. The only 
additions are two long eulogies of Khaw4s Khan and Haji 
Khan, and some of the regulations of Sher Sh&h, which are 
added at the end of the reign. It follows the same order as 
the Makhzan, but varies from it considerably, and is altogether 
inferior. In this reign he quotes the Tdrikh-i Sher Shahi, 
Tarikh-i Nizsdmt, Ma’dan-i Akbar, and Akbar-ndma, and appears 
to be in doubt as to which should be followed, for he is con- 
tradictory in some parts. The history of Islam Sh&h follows, 
or exactly resembles, Daudi, and is not in the least like the 
Makhzan. The reign of ’Adali is identically the same as the 
Makhzan; so are the notices of Shuj4wal, Béz Bahadur, and 
T4j and ’Imaéd Kiréni. On the subsequent periods of Afgh4én 
dominion in the East the history is brought lower down, and 
gives an account of Daud of Bengal, and a full history of the 
proceedings to the year 1021. The account of the saints does not 
occupy quite the same position. It is pretty nearly verbatim 
the same; but some lives differ, as Khw4ja Yahya K4bi, which 
is longer. While some of the Makhsan has been omitted, other 
matter equally absurd and childish has been introduced. Almost 
all the additions given by Dorn, from Dr. Lees’ copy, in his 
notes, are to be found in my copy, and show that the two are 
identical. Both contain the life of Jahangir. 

“The Makhzan-i Afghani has been well and faithfully translated 
by Dorn; and in my translations I have almost copied verbatim 
from him.” 

The author mentions in his Preface the following authors who 
‘have written books lately on the history of Sultan Bahlol 
Lodi,” viz. Khw&éja Nizému-d din Ahmad, in the Tartkh-i 
Nisadmi; Shaikh ’Abb&s Sarwani, in the Tartkh-i Sher Shahi; 
Mauléné Mushtaki, in his Tartkh (called the Waki’at-1 Mush- 
taki); Maulén&é Mahmid bin Ibr4him Kélwa4ni, in the history 
of Sultan Ibrahim, and named Jbréhim Shahi. 
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The Extracts relating to the reign of Sult4n Bahlol were 
translated by “ Ensign” Charles FE’. Mackenzie; the others are 
from the pen of Sir H. M. Elliot himself: 

These works, relating to the Afghin dynasties, come a little 
out of their chronological order; but it was not desirable to post- 
pone them to the reign of Akbar for the mere sake of maintaining 
the chronological sequence of the authors. | 


EXTRACTS. 


The reign of Sultén Bahlol. 


It is narrated by the author of the Tértkh-t Ibrahim Shahi, 
and by the historian Nizimi, that Malik Bahlol Lodi was the 
nephew of Sult4n Shah Lod{, who bore the title of Islam Kh4n 
during the time of Sult4én Mubarak Shah and Saiyid Khizr 
Kh&n, and was one of the grandees of that period. He held the 
pargana of Sirhind in jdagir, and governed the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. [Malik Bahlol, son of Malik K4lé, was his full nephew, 
and] when he perceived that his nephew possessed discernment 
and good sense, he treated him as his son, and constituted him 
his successor [and caused his own turban to be bound on his 
nephew's head.]! After the decease of Isl4m Kh&n, Bahlol 
became governor of Sirhind, and established his authority firmly. 
Kutb Khan, the son of Islam Khén, declining to acknowledge 
the authority of Bahlol, went to Sultan Muhammad, who was 
then King of Dehli, and complained against Malik Bahlol. In 
consequence of his representations, His4m Khén, who was called 
H4ji Shudani, one of the dependents of the Saiyid dynasty of 
Dehli, who had attained the rank of a noble, was despatched 
by Sultan Muhammad with a numerous army against Malik 
Bahlol.? Both parties met near the village of Karra, in the 
pargana of Khizrabad, and a fierce battle took place. His&m 


1 [These sentences are supplied from the MSS. of the Makhzan-i Afghdnt.] 

? [The MSS. of the Makhzan-i Afghdni read, ‘ These complaints raised the anger 
of Sultan Muhammad, and accordingly he sent H4jf Shudani, whom he had exalted 
by the title of Histm Khan, along with several other amirs, to Sirhind against 
Malik Bahlol.’’] 
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Khan, being defeated, retreated to Dehli, whilst Malik Bahlol’s 
power and authority were greatly increased. 

It is related, that during the time he was with his uncle Isl4m 
Khan, he went once to S&m4na for the purpose of transacting 
some urgent and important business, taking with him two of 
his intimate friends, and hearing that there was a holy man 
named Saiyid ibn Méjzub in that place, who made predictions 
(sdhib ¢ lafz bud),! Malik Bahlol went to see that darwesh, 
accompanied by his two friends, and, after having treated him 
with every courtesy, sat down. That person, who was ab- 
stracted from worldly thoughts, asked, “if any one of them was 
able to buy the kingdom of Dehli from him for 2000 tankas.” 
Malik Bahlol had 1300 ¢ankas in his purse, which he took out 
and placed before the saint, and said, “ This is all I possess.” ® 
That worthy person consented to accept the sum so proffered, 
and said, ‘‘May the empire of Dehli be fortunate to you!” 
When his two associates began to ridicule his superstition, the 
Malik said, ‘One of two things must happen: if the event be 
successful, I shall have made a good bargain; if not, in the 
day of judgment there are rewards for good deeds done to 
darweshes.” It is said in certain histories that Malik Bahlol 
traded ;® but the truth or falsehood. of this has never been clearly 
ascertained. It is known that his grandfather and father were 
merchants, and were in the habit of visiting Hind.‘ 

Malik Bahlol, after the death of Islam Khan, gained posses- 
sion of the territories of Sirhind [and the Panj&b]° by the 


1 [This sentence is from the MSS. of the Makhzan.] 

2 (This agrees with the MS. of the East India Library, but Dorn, and all the MSS. 
of the Makhzan say that he gave the whole 2000.] 

3 This is very plainly asserted in the Turikh-i Ddidi. Indeed, we find that his 
subsequent fortunes were in a great measure dependent on his success in controlling a 
turbulent pargana, which Saiyid Muhammad, King of Dehli, had assigned to him, in 
payment of his bill for horses. 

‘ (The MSS. of the Makhsan-t Afghdni differ slightly. ‘It is said that Malik 
Bahlol traded, but this has not been proved.” His ancestors were engaged in trade— 
horse-dealing, according to one MS.] 

6 [Makhean-i Afghani. ] 
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assistance of his other uncle Malik Firoz, the brother of Islam 
Khan, aided by the whole of his kindred, and strengthened him- 
self and established his authority. The speech which Shaikh 
ibn Majzib had made to him in his early youth caused him to 
aspire to the throne, and he was desirous of bringing the bird 
of empire into his net. After vanquishing His&m Kh4n, Malik 
Bahlol wrote a letter to Sultan Muhammad, complaining of the 
mal-administration and depravity of His&4m Khan, and lauding 
his own candour and sincerity. He stated also in it that he 
would obey and serve His Majesty, if the swisdrat were taken 
away from H4ji His4m Khén,! and given to Hamid Khan. 
Sultan Muhammad, who was totally inexperienced, believing 
what Malik Bahlol said to be true, put his guiltless and faithful 
‘servant Haji Hisém Khan to death on the following day, and 
raised Hamid Khan to the rank of chief minister. Malik Bahlol 
and the whole of the Lodis, when they heard this news, came 
forward without hesitation, and having paid their respects to the 
Sultén, were confirmed in the possession of their sdgirs. 

After this reconciliation, Malik Bahlol made war, in the 
name of Sult4én Muhammad, against Sultén Mahmud Khilji of 
Malwa, [who was ruling over Hisar Firozah, Hansi, and Naégor, ]* 
and overcame him. Upon which the Sultan ennobled him by 
giving him the title of Khén-khénén. Thus the Lodis became 
gradually more powerful, and possessed themselves by force, with- 
out King Muhammad’s consent, of Lahore, Dipélpir, Sanndm, 
His4r Firozah, and various other parganas, and paid no atten- 
tion to what Sult4n Muhammad wrote to them in remonstrance, 
They raised the standards of rebellion, collected a force, and 
went against Sultén Muhammad who was in Dehli, and besieged 
that place; but failing in their attempt, they returned to Sirhind, 
where Malik Bahlol assumed the title of Sult4n, but abstained 


1 (All the MSS, agree in stating that he required the death of Hisam Kh&n.] 

2 (This sentence is given by Dorn, and is in three MSS. of the Makhzan ; but it is 
not in the East India Library MS., and it seems to be wanting in the MS. from 
which this translation was made. ] 
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from having the khutba read and coinage struck in his name 
until Dehli should fall into his hands. 

About this time Sult4n Muhammad died, and the nobles and 
chief men of the State placed his son, Sultan ’Aléu-d din, on 
the throne. The whole of Hind was divided into provinces 
governed by petty rulers (mulik-i tawd’if); but the Lodis pre- 
dominated. Ahmad Khan Mewétti possessed the country from 
Mahrauli to Ladhd Sardi, near the city of Dehli. The Lodis 
held the country of Sirhind, Lahore, S4ma4na, Sannam, and 
Hisér, as far as Pénipat.|. Dary& Khén Lodi governed the 
territory of Sambhal, up to the ferry of Khwaja Khizr, which 
adjoins Dehli.* ’Ys& Kh4n Turk-bacha held Kol and Jalali. 
Kutb Khan, the son of Hasan Khén the Afghan, was governor 
of R&pri5 And R&éi Partéb held the towns of Bhiuig&énw, ~ 
Pattiali, and Kampil. Bayd4na was in the hands of Daid Khan 
Auhadi; and Sultén ’Aldu-d din ruled only in the city of 
Dehli, and a few of the neighbouring villages. There were also 
kings in Gujarat, the Dekhin, Mé4lwé, Jaunpir, [M4nda],° 
and Bengél.® 

Sultan Bahlol, collecting an army for the second time, marched 
from Sirhind to Dehli; but as he could not succeed in capturing 
the fort of Dehli, he again returned to Sirhind. At this time, 
Sultén ’Al4u-d din consulted Kutb Khan Lodi and R&i Part&b, 


1 [This agrees with the East India Library MS., but the others say P&nifpat, 
Lahore, Hfnsi, Hisar, N&gor, and as far as the confines of Mult&n.] 

2 Ni’amatu-lla in the Makhean mentions the pargana of Loni as his western 
boundary, 

3 [The Makhzan adds, “‘ Chandfwar and Et4wa.’’] 

4 (The Makhzan adds, “’AlGu-d din possessed only Dehli, P&lam, and two or three 
other parganas.”’] The Tdrikh-t Ddédi records a current distich as expressive of 
the contempt with which the circumscribed power of the Imperial government was 
viewed at that time. 


YE doo jl deals alsot 
The empire of the King of the Earth extends from Dehli to Palam. 


6 [ Makhzan. ] 


6 The Makhzan adds, that Gwalior, Dhdlpér, and Bhadawar had each their own 
R&jas (MS., p. 76). 
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on the means of strengthening himself, to which they replied, 
“‘Tf the Sultan will degrade Hamid Khén from the rank of 
wazir, and imprison him, we will wrest some parganas from the 
hands of the nobles, and make them over to the exchequer. 
Accordingly, Sult4n ’Aléu-d din ordered Hamid Khan to be 
confined, and then marched from Dehli to Burhén&bad, and en- 
camped near Amroha. Kutb Khan, ’fs& Khan, and Partéb 
came there to pay their respects, and promised to make over 
forty parganas to the Sultén, on condition that he would put 
Hamid Khén to death. Partdb incited the Sultan to slay 
Hamid Khén, because the Khan’s father in former days had 
plundered his estate and seized his wife. Sultan ’Aldu-d din, 
who was unfit to govern a kingdom, gave directions, without 
thought or reflection, for the execution of Hamid Khan, whose 
brothers, learning these intentions, managed to liberate him from 
confinement, and then fled to Dehli. Malik Muhammad Jamal, 
in whose custody he had been, pursued Hamid Khan to his 
house and attacked him; but in the tumult he was killed by a 
spear, and many people joined the party of Hamid Khan. The 
wazir removed the wives, sons, and daughters of the Sultén, 
exposed and bare-headed, out of the fort of Dehli, and then 
took possession of the treasures and regalia. Sultan *Aléu-d 
din’s irresolution hindered him from doing anything, and after 
putting off his revenge from day to day, he remained in Badéin 
on account of the rainy season. Hamid Khan resolved to avail 
himself of the opportunity, and to establish another sovereign in 
the room of Sultén ’Aléu-d din; but as Sultén Mahmiad, King 
of Jaunpdr, was connected with Sult4n ’Aléu-d din, and Sultan 
Mahmid, King of Mandi, was too distant to admit of his 
holding communication with him, he did not think proper to 
make any determined move. Whilst he was meditating on his 
future schemes, Bahlol, having received intelligence of what was 
in contemplation, came with his entire army from Sirhind to 
Dehli. Hamid Khan did not quit his post, as he considered 
himself sufficiently strong to prevent Sultan Bahlol from entering 
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the city.! After entering into a convention, Sult4n Bahlol gained 
permission to enter the city, and he, in order to meet the neces- 
sities of the times, treated Hamid Khan with all possible polite- 
ness and courtesy, and went daily to visit him, at the same time 
always keeping near his own person many Afghans who had 
joined him from Roh. His determination was to make himself 
king, and turn Hamid Khan out. 

One day Hamid Kh&n gave a grand entertainment, and in- 
vited many nobles as his guests. Sult4n Bahlol, who was 
one of the party, had instructed his Afghans to behave in a 
foolish and indecorous mannner, during Hamid Kh&n’s feast, 
so that he might look on them as a set of idiots, and ceasing 
to regard them with any apprehension, might pay no further 
attention to them. When the Afghd4ns went into Hamid Khfn’'s 
presence, they acted in an unusual and strange manner. Some 
fastened their shoes to their girdles, some placed their shoes in 
the recess above Hamid Khan’s head. Hamid Khan inquired 
what this meant. They answered, ‘“‘We are taking precautions 
against thieves.” After a short time the Afghfns said to 
Hamid Khan, “ Your carpet is wonderfully coloured; if you 
give us each a blanket from it, we will send it as a rarity to our 
native land of Roh, to make caps for our children, that the 
inhabitants of the world may know that we are in the service 
of Hamid Khan, and are treated with much dignity, honour, 
and respect.” Hamid Khan smiled, and said in reply, “I will 
make you presents of the most costly articles for rarities.” And 
as they were bringing round trays containing perfumes, the 
Afghéns licked the scent bottles, and ate the flowers. They 
opened the leaves which covered the pan. First they ate the 
lime, and when this had heated their mouths, they chewed the 
pan afterwards, and in other respects conducted themselves in 
an extraordinary manner. Hamid Khan asked Malik Bahlol, 
“Why do they act thus?” He replied, “They are a set of 


1 These circumstances are differently represented in the Zértkh-i Détdi [anté 
Vol. IV., p. 435}. 
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clowns, and have associated but little with men; they only know 
how to eat and die.” It became Bahlol’s custom to bring some 
of these men whenever he went to see Hamid Khan; but the 
greater portion of his attendants remained standing without. 
On one occasion, when Hamid Khan was feasting Malik Bahlol, 
the Afghans, in obedience to secret instructions received from 
Malik Bahlol, beat the door-keepers, and forced their way in, 
saying, “‘ We are likewise servants of Hamid Khan; why should 
we be prevented from coming to salute him?’’ When a tumult 
and disturbance had arisen, Hamid Khan asked the reason of it. 
They, as they were entering, abused Malik Bahlol, and said to 
the minister, ‘‘ We are just as much your servants as he is; he 
comes in, and why should not we?” When Hamid Khan 
directed that they should be admitted, the Afgh4ns crowded in, 
and two of them placed themselves near every servant of Hamid 
Khan. When the eating part of the entertainment was over, 
and many of Hamfd Kh&n’s men had gone out, Kutb Khén 
Lodi drew forth a chain from his bosom, and laid it before 
Hami{d Khan, saying, “The best thing for you will be to 
retire from public life for a short time. As I have eaten your 
salt, I do not intend to put you to death.” After this he caused 
Hamid Kh&n to be seized, and gave him in charge to his 
officers.! 

Thus Malik Bahlol took possession of Dehli, without 
hindrance or opposition ; and on the 17th of the month Rabi’u-] 
awwal, a.H. 855* (19th April, 1451), at the prosperous moment 
and auspicious time which the astrologers learned in the stars, 
and experienced Bréhmans had indicated, he seated himself 
on the Imperial throne, and ordered the khutba to be read and 
coin to be struck in his own name. He assumed the title of 
Sult4n Bahlol; and did his best to conciliate the nobles and 


1 Ahmad Y&dg&r gives an account of this transaction in greater detail; but the 
particulars are scarcely worthy of notice.—MS. p. 7. 

2 So says Ni’amutu-lla and the Zdrikh-+ Ddidi ; but Ahmad Ya&dg4r says 27th of 
Muharram. ([Firishta makes it a year earlier, 854.) 
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soldiery, and gain the goodwill of great and small, by his 
extreme liberality and generosity. He won the people over 
to his side, and when he had secured a firm hold on Dehli, 
after some days, he wrote to Sultan ’Aldu-d din, saying, 
“Since I was educated by your father, and consider myself 
as in fact your regent for this country, I will allow the royal 
power, which had left your hands, to remain as it was; and 
I will not prevent the khutba from being read in your name.” 
Sultan ’Al4u-d din wrote in reply, ‘As my father looked on 
you as his offspring, I likewise have looked on you as my 
elder brother, and have therefore made over the government to 
you, and contented myself with Badéun.”! Sultén Bahlol, being 
successful and prosperous, ruled the empire with vigour. He 
wrested the parganas bordering on Dehli from the people who 
had usurped them, and took them into his own possession. He 
also, in the first year of his reign, went to settle the province of 
Multan. 

Some of Sult4n ’Aldu-d din’s nobles, who were dissatisfied 
with the government of the Lodis, wrote to Sult4n Mahmid 
of Jaunpur, and summoned him to their assistance. Accord- 
ingly, in the year 855,* he advanced from Jaunpitr to Dehli, 
which place he besieged. Khw&ja Bayazid, the son of Sultan 
Bahlol, with other nobles, remained there to garrison the 
fort.2 Sultan Bahlol,* on hearing this, left Dip&lpir and came 
and encamped in the village of Narela, fifteen kos distant from 
Dehli. In spite of all his endeavours to make peace, Sult4n 
Mahmud’s pride and arrogance prevented an accommodation. 
Sultan Mahmid sent Fath Khan Hirwi, with 30,000 horse- 
men and 39 elephants, against Sultén Bahlol. These came 

1 [See Vol. IV., p. 86. ’Alau-d din lived quietly at Bad&tn till his death in 883, 
A.D. 1478.] 

2 All other authorities say 856 u. 

8 The account of this siege of Dehli is given in greater detail among the Extracts 
from Ahmad Yfdg&r (supra page 2), whose account agrees with that of ’Abdu-lla 
in the Tdrtkh-i Daudi. 


‘ [This is in accordance with the MSS., but differs from Dorn, whose version 
makes Bayazid come from Dip&lptr.] 
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into action in three divisions. The leading elephant of Fath 
Khan’s army was disabled by Kutb Khan Lodi, who was an 
unrivalled archer, with a single shot. Darya Khén Lod{, who 
had joined Sultén Mahmid, was fighting in the same field. 
Kutb Khan called out to him with a loud voice, “« Your mother 
and sisters are in the fort; it is not fit that you should do battle 
for the stranger, and lose sight of the reputation of your family.” 
Dary& Khan said, “I will leave the field, provided you do not 
follow me.” Kuth took an oath that he would not pursue him; 
and thus, on account of Dary& Khan’s retreat, Fath Khén’s 
troops were defeated, and he himself was taken prisoner. Sult4n 
Mahmud, being thus foiled, and being unable to effect anything, 
retired to Jaunpur. 

Sultén Bahlol then settled himself firmly, and increased his 
dominion’ and authority. He took measures to gain entire 
possession of the country; and with this object in view, first 
proceeded into Mewdt. Ahmad Khan Mewatti submitted ; upon 
which the Sultan deprived him of seven parganas, but allowed 
him to retain the remainder. Ahmad appointed his uncle, 
Mubérak Khan, to be perpetually in attendance at Court. The 
Sultan proceeded from Mewét to Baran. Dary& Khan Lodi, 
governor of Sambhal, also came before His Majesty, to tender 
his allegiance and submission, and presented him with seven 
parganas. The Sultd4n went thence to Kol, and confirmed ’Is& 
Khan in the possession of that place on the former terms. When 
he reached Burhfnabéd, Mubérak Khan, governor of Sakit, 
came to pay his respects; he was likewise confirmed in the 
possession of the districts which he held in ydgir. R&i Partéb, 
chief of the saminddrs in those parts, was also confirmed in 
possession of Bhiing4nw. From thence he went to the fort 
of Rapri.! Kutb Khan, the son of Husain, who commanded 
in Répri, resisted, but his fort was speedily captured. Khan 
Jahan, after making a solemn promise of safe conduct to Kutb 
Khan, brought him into the King’s presence, when he also was 


1 [To R&pri and Chandawar." —Makhean. 
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confirmed in his ydgirs. From thence, Sult4n Bahlol went to 
Etéwah, the governor of which likewise offered his homage. 

At this period Mahmid Sharki, by the advice of Malika 
Jahén, who was the chief lady of his harem, and was related to 
Sult4n ’Aléu-d din, again assembled a force, and came against 
Sultén Bahlol, and encamped in the country about Etéwah. On 
the first day, both armies engaged in hostilities ; on the second, 
Kutb Khé&n and R&i Part&éb made amicable arrangements, and 
agreed that the whole of the territory which had belonged to 
Mubérak Shéh, King of Dehli, should be left in the hands 
of Sultan Bahlol, and that which Sultan Ibr4him, King of 
Jaunptr, had held, should be left in the possession of Sult4n 
Mahmid ; also that seven elephants which had fallen into the 
hands of Sultan Bahlol in the fight with Fath Khén should be 
given back to Sultén Mahmdd. Shamsébid was to be con- 
sidered the property of Sultan Bahlol, and was to be made over to 
him by Jan4 Khan, the agent of Sultén Mahmid. After this 
truce, Sultan Mahmud returned to Jaunpiar, and Sult4n Bahlol 
wrote a farmdn at the appointed time to Jindé Khan, directing 
him to leave Shams&bad, and give it into the hands of R&i 
Karan. As Jain& Khan resisted the execution of the order, 
Sultén Bahlol went in person to Shamsébdd, took the fort and 
town from Juin& Khan and gave them to R4i Karan. 

Sultan Mahmid, when informed of these transactions, again 
went against Sultan Bahlol, in violation of his solemn engage- 
ments. They met face to face at Shams4bad, and Dary& Khan 
Lodi and Kutb Khan! made a night attack on the army 
of Sultén Mahmid. By chance, Kutb Khén’s horse stumbled, 
and he was thrown to the ground and taken prisoner. Sult4n 
Mahmid confined him and sent him to Jaunpir, where he 
remained captive for seven years. Sultan Bahlol, leaving 
Prince Jal4l Khan, Sikandar Khan, and Imédu-l Mulk in 

1 This was Kutb Kh&n Lodi, first cousin of Bahlol, and son of Islam Khan. The 
other Kutb Khé&n, frequently mentioned in this reign, was the son of Husain Khén 


Afgh&n, and governor of R&prf on the Jumn&. Dary& Kh&n was also a first cousin 
of Bahlol.—TZdrikh-s Ddtdi, MS, p. 24. 
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front of Sultan Mahm‘fd’s forces, for the purpose of render- 
ing assistance to Réi Karan, who was in the fort of Shams- 
&bad, went in person against Sult4n Mahmid. At this time 
the Sultan [Mahmid] fell sick, and in two or three days the 
measure of his age was filled to the brim, and he ceased to exist. 
His mother, Bibi R&ji, who was a very wise, clever and ex- 
perienced woman, with the assistance of the nobles, seated Prince 
Bhikhan Khan on the throne of the kingdom, and gave him 
the title of Muhammad Sh4h. Certain of the chief nobles and 
grandees of the State interposed, and made peace between the 
two monarchs, under which it was agreed that the territories of 
Salt4n Mahmid should be ruled by Muhammad Shéh, and that 
those owned formerly by Sultén °Aldu-d din should be governed 
by Sultan Bahlol. 

After this compact, Muhammad Shéh retraced his steps to 
Jaunpur, and Sult4n Bahlol went towards Dehli. On his arrival 
near Dehl{, Shams Kh&tun, sister of Kutb Khan, and the chief 
lady of the Sultdn’s harem, sent to say, that as long as Kutb 
Khén remained the prisoner of Sultén Muhammad Shah, it 
would be unlawful for the Sultan to take sleep or repose of any 
kind, [adding that she would kill herself'].1_ This speech made 
such an impression on the Sultén, that he turned back from 
Dehli, and set off again against Muhammad Shéh. When 
Muhammad heard this, he set out from Jaunpur, with the view 
of meeting Sultén Bahlol; and on reaching Shamsabéd, he took 
that district away from R&{ Karan, Sult4n Bahlol’s governor, 
and reinstated Jin& Khén. Although Raf Partéb had formerly 
been on the side of Sult4n Bahlol, yet he now became alarmed 
on account of Muhammad Shéh’s successes, and joined his party. 
Muhammad Shéh reached Surseni by uninterrupted marches, 
Sultan Bahlol encamped in the pargana of Rapri, which adjoined 
Surseni, and fighting took place for some days between the 
two armies. 

Muhammad Shéh wrote a farmdn to the Kotwd/ of Jaunpir, 


} [Makhsan.] 
VOL. ¥. 6 
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ordering him to put his (the Shfh’s) own brother, Hasan Khan, 
and Kutb Khan Lodi, who were both detained as prisoners, to 
death.! The Kotwd/ represented that Bibi R4ji protected both 
of them, and that he had not sufficient authority to kill them. 
When Muhammad Shah learnt the ‘contents of the reply, he 
wrote in a perfidious, plausible and treacherous way to his 
mother, saying, “My brother, Hasan Khé&n, suffers greatly 
in prison; it is proper that you should come here and make 
peace between him and me; after which an estate shall be given 
tohim.” Bibi Raji set forth on receiving the letter; and when 
she was some stages on the road, one of Sh4h Muhammad’s 
courtiers put Prince Hasan Khan to death by order. This news 
reached Bibi Réji at Kanauj. After mourning for Hasan Khan 
in Kanauj, she declined to enter the presence of Muhammad 
Sh&éh. When Muhammad Shéh heard of his mother’s return, 
he was wroth, and wrote to her, saying, “Why do you 
mourn on account of the execution of an individual? All the 
princes will meet with a like fate, and then you can mourn for 
them all at once!”? The nobles and ministers were in continual 
dread of Muhammad Shéh, for he was of a very ferocious, blood- 
thirsty, and passionate disposition. 

During these transactions, Husain Khan, a younger brother of 
Muhammad Shéh, sent Sult4n Shéh and Jalél Khan Ajodhanf 
to inform Muhammad Shéh that the troops of Sultan Bahlol 
intended to make a night attack; that 30,000 horsemen and 
thirty elephants had been detached for the purpose, and had 
taken a position on the banks of the Jharna.* Sultén Muhammad, 

2 In the Tdrtkh-¢ Ddidf (MS. p. 26) they are called two sons of Sultan Sh&h, by 
name Hasan Kbhén and Kutb Khf&n. The insertion of ‘‘ Lodi” must be an error, 
though his father’s name also was Sultan Shah. These princes were evidently of the 
Jaunpar family, and Sultan Shh himself appears as one of the conspirators against 
Muhammad Sh4h. (Still, Kutb Khan Lodi was a prisoner in Jaunpdr at this time.) 

2 The Afghan histories are not sufficiently explicit on the subject of these move- 
ments; but it appears from the Jaunpdr annals, that the conduct of the two brothers 
arose from disaffection to Muhammad Shéh. 


3 (The original translation and the MS. of the East India Library say, “Sultén 
Bahlol,’’ but this clearly wrong. The MSS. of the Makhzan are correct. See also 


Dorn, p. 49.]} 
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on receiving this news, sent a division of his troops to oppose 
them. Prince Husain Kh&n desired to take his brother Sh&h- 
zada Jal4l Khén with him, and sent a man to call him; 
but Sult4n Sh4h remonstrated against the delay, representing 
that Jalél Khan might come up afterwards. Upon this, they 
went off in the direction of the enemy. It so happened, 
that Sultan Bahlol’s army was prepared for these movements ; 
so that when Prince Jal4l Kh&n, in obedience to the sum- 
mons of Husain Khan, had left the army of Muhammad Shéh, 
and started for the Jharna, he found himself in the presence 
of the Sult&n’s troops, instead of Husain Khdn’s. Thereupon, 
Sultan Bahlol’s men seized Jal4l Kh&n, and brought him into 
the presence of their sovereign, who imprisoned him, deter- 
mining to retain him as a hostage for the safety of Kutb Khan. 
[Husain Khan, when he heard of this capture of Jal4l Khan, 
being in fear and dread of Muhammad Shéh, took to flight and 
went to Jaunpir.|]! Muhammad Shéh was terror-stricken when 
he learnt the capture of one brother and the flight of another, 
fearing that the latter might go and do damage to his interests 
throughout the country; but being unable to offer any opposi- 
tion, he went to Kanauj, and was pursued as far as the Ganges 
by Sultén Bahlol, who returned to Dehli after plundering a 
small portion of the baggage [and capturing some elephants and 
horses |. 

Shéhzada Husain Khan, in the year 857, came, at Jaunpar, 
into the presence of Bibi Raji, to pay his respects; and 
as she was greatly displeased with Muhammad Shh, she, with 
the aid of the Sharki nobles and grandees, raised him to the 
throne of the kingdom of Jaunpur, with the title of Sultén 
Husain® Malik Mubérak Gang, Malik ’Ali Gujardti, and other 
chiefs were appointed to attack Muhammad Sh&h, who had 
taken up a position at Rajgarh, on the river Ganges. When 

1 Makhzan. 
? This date is quite irreconcilable with the Jaunpdr history—according to which, 


even Mahmdd Sh&h did not die till the year 862, and Muhammad Sh&4h’s reign 
lasted for five months. 


a 
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Sult4n Husain’s army approached, divers nobles who were dis- 
satisfied with Muhammad Shéh forsook him, and joined the 
forces of Sultan Husain. Muhammad Shah fied, accompanied 
by 100 of his body-gnard, and arrived at a garden which was in 
that neighbourhood, where he was surrounded by the Sultén’s 
soldiers. Muhammad Shéh, being a capital archer, took up 
his bow and arrows; but previous to this, Bibi Réji had per- 
suaded the armourer of Muhammad to remove the points from 
the arrows which he had in his quiver, sv he found, at the 
time of action, that all the arrows which he drew forth from his 
quiver were pointless. At last he threw down his bow, and took 
to his sword, with which he smote down several persons; but an 
arrow from the bow of destiny was sent by the hand of Malik 
Mubérak Gang, which struck Muhammad Shéh in the throat. 
The wound caused him to fall from his horse to the ground, 
when he attained martyrdom. 


‘‘Our mother, Nature, never bore a son whom she did not slay ! 
Beware, distrust the love of this murderer of her offsprmg!” 


After these events, the Almighty established Sultén Husain 
firmly in the possession of the kingdom. He made peace with 
Sult4n Bahlol, by which they were both bound to remain satis- 
fied with their own possessions for four years. Ré{ Part&b was 
induced by Kutb Khan to side with Sultén Bahlol.! When 
Sult4n Husain had made peace, and arrived near the Haus-s 
Hariya, he sent for Kutb Khén [Lodi] from Jaunpir, and after 
presenting him with a horse, a royal dress of honour, an elephant, 
girdles, daggers, and jewelled swords, he gave him leave to 
depart, and having thus treated him with all possible honour 
and respect, sent him to Sult4n Bahlol. Sultan Bahlol, likewise, 
gratified Prince Jalal Khan by the kind and polite manner in 
which he behaved to him, and then sent him to Sult4én Husain. 

Some time after, Sultén [Bahlol] determined to go to Shams- 
&abéd; which place he again took from Jiné Khan, and gave it 


1 [This sentence is found only in the Zurtkh-t Khdn-Jahdn Lodi.] 
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to R&i Karan. He also presented the kettle-drum and standard 
which he had wrested from Dary& Khan to Narsing Deo, the 
son of Raj Partéb.! Daryd& Khan took advantage of an oppor- 
tunity, and, with the approval of Kutb Khan, slew Narsing Deo. 
Kutb Khan, Husain Khén, Mubériz Khan, and Ré&i Partab, 
having entered into a conspiracy, went over to the Sharki monarch.® 
Sultan Bahlol, finding himself too weak to resist them, went back 
to Dehli; and after some time, started for Multén, with the in- 
tention of putting an end to the disturbances in the Panj4b. He 
left Kutb Kh&n Lod{ and Khan Jah&n in Dehli, to act as his 
deputies during his absence; but whilst he was yet on the road, 
news reached him that Sult4n Husain, with a well-appointed army 
and war-elephants, was marching towards Dehli. Sult4n Bahlol 
turned back, and with all possible speed returned to Dehli, and 
went out to meet the foe, with whom, after some time, he found 
himself face to face. Continual fighting took place between the 
two parties during the space of seven days, when at length, 
after much slaughter, by the efforts of the chiefs, a peace was 
brought about ; and it was agreed that both kings should remain 
within the boundaries of their respective territories for three years. 

After this truce, Sult&én Bahlol abode in Dehl{ for three 
years, and Sultén Husain returned to Jaunpur, and attended to 
the affairs of his kingdom and army. During this period, 
Sult4n Bahlol proceeded against Ahmad Kh4n Mewatti, who had 
before been an ally of Sultan Husain. When he arrived in 
Mew4t, Ahmad Khan was induced by the representations of the 
Kh&n-kh&n&n, one of the chief nobles of Sult4n Bahlol, to come 
in and pay his respects. 

1 Firishta represents this in quite a different light:—‘ Partab R&f had formerly 
taken a standard and pair of drums from Dary& Khfn Lodi in action; and that 
chief, in order to avenge himself, assassinated Narsing RA&fi, in spite of the opposition 


of Kutb Khan, the son of Husain Khan, Mub&rak Khf&n, apprehensive of Dary& 
Kh&n’s influence at Court, fled to Husain Sh&h Sharki.”,-— Briggs, vol. i. p. 556. 

2 Ni’amatu-lla represents that this conspiracy arose in consequence of the assassina- 
tion of Narsing Deo (MS., p.87; Dorn, p. 51); but there seems no connexion. [No 
mention is made of “‘ Kutb Khan” in any of the MSS. of the Mfakhzan.] 

3 [‘* Before he reached Lahore.’’—Makizan. ] 
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About this period Ahmad Khan, the son of Yisuf Khan 
Jalwini, governor of Baydua, broke out into revolt against 
Sult4n Bahlol; and having caused the khutba to be read and 
coin to be struck in the fort of Baydéna in the name of Sultén 
Husain, sent intelligence of this to Sultan Husain.! No dispute 
had occurred during the period of the three years’ truce; but 
now the Sult4n marched towards Dehli with 100,000 horse and 
1000 elephants. Sultén Bahlol came out of Dehl{, and drew up 
his forces before the enemy in the neighbourhood of Bhatwara. 
Khén Jah&n interposed, and effected a reconciliation between the 
parties ; after which Sultén Husain went tq EtAwah, and remained 
there, whilst Sultén Bahlol returned to Dehli. 

After the lapse of some time, Sultén Husain broke his oath, 
and again advanced against Sultén Bahlol. Sultan Bahlol left 
Dehli, and both sides skirmished daring several days in the 
vicinity of the SarA4{ Lashkar; they, however, ended by making 
peace. About this time Sultén Husain’s mother, Bibi Raji, 
departed this life in Et4wah. Kalyén Mal, the son of Rai Karan 
Sing, Rajé of GwAlior, and Kutb Khan Lodi, went from Chanda- 
war to condole with Sult4n Husain. Kutb Khan found that 
Sultan Husain was inimical to and disposed to injure Sultan 
Bahlol, so he flattered the Sultan by telling him that Bahlol 
was his subject, and unable to cope with him as a rival, and 
that he would take no rest until he had obtained possession of 
Dehli for him. After thus deceiving Sultan Husain, Kutb 
Khan took leave of him, and presented himself to Sultén 
Bahlol, and said, ‘* We have escaped from the hands of Sultén 
Husain by wiles and contrivances, and have discovered that he 
entertains a rooted hatred to you. It is necessary for you, there- 
fore, to look to yourself. Be on the alert.” 

About this time, Sultan ’AJ4u-d din departed to the mercy 
of God in Baddéiin. Sult4n Husain went there for the purpose 
of offering condolence, but he finished by wresting Bad&éuin from 
’Aldu-d din’s son, and in doing so injured his reputation. From 


1 [Dorn’s version is here defective. ] 
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thence he went to Sambhal, where he confined Mubérak Khan, 
the son of Tatar Khan, the governor of that place, and sent 
him to Saran. He then proceeded in person against Dehli, 
with a large army and 1000 elephants, and arrived at the ferry 
of Kanjh, on the river Jumna, in the month of Zi-l hijja, 
A.H. 893, and encamped there. Sultan Bahlol was, at this 
period, in the direction of Sirhind, but came to Dehli when he 
heard the news. Both parties were employed in fighting for 
some time, and the eastern forces were generally victorious, 
owing to their superior strength and numbers. In the end, 
Kutb Khan sent a person to Sultan Husain with a message, 
saying, “I am the grateful servant of Bibi R4ji; she treated me 
with the utmost kindness when I was a prisoner in Jaunpur. I 
think that the most advisable course to pursue at present is to 
make peace, and return. Let the countries on the other side of 
the river Ganges be ruled by you, and those on this side by 
Sultan Bahlol.’”’ Thus did Kutb Khan's interposition put an 
end to this warfare. 

Sultan Husain, relying on the truce which had been concluded, 
marched away, leaving his baggage behind. Sultan Bahlol took 
advantage of the opportunity, pursued Sultan Husain, and plun- 
dered his baggage. A portion of the valuables and treasures, 
which had been laden on horses and elephants, fell into the hands 
of Sultan Bahlol. Moreover, forty noblemen of Sultén Husain’s 
army, who were grandees of his kingdom, including Katlagh 
Khén, the wasir, who was one of the most learned men of the 
age, Odhi, the ndib, and others like them, were made captive. 
Sultan Bahlol put Katlagh Khan in chains, and gave him in 
charge to Kutb Khan. The defeated Sultan himself also 
fled ; Malika Jahén, the chief wife of Sult4n Husain, was 
taken prisoner. Sultén Bahlol appointed eunuchs to keep strict 
guard over the wife of the Sultén; and after some time she 
was sent, with the greatest honour and respect, to Sultén 
Husain. Sultan Bahlol seized several parganas which belonged 
to Sultén Husain, such as Kampil, Pattiéli, Sakit, Kol, and 


ya 
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Jalali,! and appointed his own governors. He then went himself 
in pursuit, and when the pursuit had lasted some time, Sultan 
Husain faced about, and posted himself in the village of Ram- 
panjwaran, which is attached to Répri. At length, a truce was 
agreed upon, the conditions of which were that both the Sultans 
should remain contented with their old boundaries. After the 
conclusion of peace, both returned to their respective countries.? 
In the next year Sultan Husain, at the instigation of Malika 
Jahén, forgetful of his oath, again came to attack Sultan Bahlol, 
at the head of a large army. A desperate battle was fought, 
near the village of Sonh4r, and Sult4n Husain, being again 
routed, went to Rapri. Sult4n Bahlol pitched his camp near the 
village of Dhip&émié. An immense amount of valuable property 
fell into the hands of the Lodis, the possession of which tended 
much to increase the power and authority of Malik Bahlol. 
About this time intelligence arrived of the decease of Khan 
Jahan Lodi, and Sultén Bahlol granted to his son the title of 
Khan Jahn, and conferred on him the appointments held by 
his father. He then went to R&pri against Sultan Husain, 
and was victorious, after much fighting and slaughter. Sultan 
Husain, being defeated, fled across the river Jumna, Whilst 
passing that stream, several of his wives and children were 
drowned in the river of mortality; this caused Sultan Husain 
excessive pain and affliction. He, after suffering much trouble, 
and repentance, went off towards Gwalior, intending to pro- 
ceed from thence to Jaunpir. On his way to Gwalior, the 
Bhadauryas attacked his camp. When he arrived at that place, 
Rai Karan Sing, the R&éjé of GwAlior, showed his allegiance, 
and received him with regal honours. He presented an offering 
to the Sultén, consisting of some /acs of tankas, various descrip- 
tions of tents, with some horses, elephants, and camels, and 
thus proved himself one of the well-wishers of the State. He 


1 Ni’amatu-lla omits the names, but Firishta adds those of Shams&bfd and 
Marhera, and mentions Jalesfr in lieu of Jal&lf. 

2 The Makhean-i Afghdni representa that actual possession was the basis of this 
hollow truce between these perfidious princes, 
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also sent a body of his own troops to accompany the Sultan as 
far as KAlpi. 

Whilst this was happening, Sultén Bahlol determined to pro- 
ceed to EtAwah. Ibrahim Khan, the brother of Sult4én Husain, 
and Haibat Khan, called Gurg-andds, ‘the wolf-slayer,” who 
had posted themselves in Etawah, fought for three days, after 
which they begged for mercy, and surrendered that fortress. 
Sultan Bahlol appointed Ibrahim Khén Lohéni to command in 
Etawah, and assigned some parganas of Etaéwah to Rai Dédand. 
He then went with a numerous force against Sult4n Husain ; 
they met at the village of Rangénw, which belongs to K4lpi, and 
both parties were engaged for some time in preparation for 
battle. The river Jumna was between them. At this period 
Rai Tilak Chand, the governor of the territory of Baksar,! came 
to pay his respects to Sultan Bahlol, and took his army across 
the river by a ford, against the troops of Sult4n Husain, who, 
being too weak to resist, fled to the Panna? country, the Raja of 
which place came out to meet him, and presented him with some 
lacs of tankas, and 100 horses and elephants, after which he sent 
his own soldiers with him as far as Jaunpdr. 

Sult4n Bahlol collected a body of men, with the intention of 
gaining possession of Jaunpiir, and when he drew near, Sult4n 
Husain, being unable to resist, retired toward Bahraich, towards 
which place Sultan Bahlol likewise directed his steps, and they 
met on the banks of the Rahab.5 After a contest, which ended 
as usual in the defeat of Sultén Husain, the whole of the 
regalia‘ fell into the hands of the Lodis. Sultén Bahlol, after 
the victory, made up his mind to go to Jaunpur, which place he 

1 Firishta has Katehr (Rohilkhand).— Briggs, vol. i., p. 659. ‘Abdulla says, 
governor of that place (K4lp{).— 7drikh-¢ Ddidt, MS. p. 28. 

2 ‘¢ Patna” is the most common reading, but I conceive that “ Panna,” in Bundel- 
khand, is meant. 

3 Firishta says the Kal{ Nadi.—Briggs, vol. i, p. 559. 

‘ Firishta adds that Bibi Khunza, daughter of the late king, Saiyid ’Al4u-d din, 
and chief lady of Husain Sh&h’s household, was taken captive and treated with 


respect. Ahmad Yfdgar (MS. p. 10) represents her as instigating her husband 
MahmAd to hostilities against Bahlol. 
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took possession of. Leaving Mubérak Kh&n to govern Jaunpir, 
and Kutb Khén Lodi and Khan Jahan, with some other nobles, 
in the territory of Manjhaulf, he himself proceeded in the 
direction of Bad&in. Sultén Husain availed himself of the 
opportunity thus offered, and returned to Jaunpir, with a large 
army ; upon which the nobles of Sultan Bahlol quitted Jaunpur 
and went to Manjhaul{; but finding themselves unable to hold 
that place, they entered into an arrangement with Sultén Husain, 
and amused him under various artifices, devised by Kutb Khan, 
until such time as succour should arrive. Sultén Bahlol sent his 
own son, Barbak Shéh, to aid them, and also followed in person. 
Sultén Husain, being unable to do anything, went to Bihar. 
When Sult4n Bahlol arrived in the town of Haldi, he 
heard the news of the death of Kutb Kh&n Lodi, the son 
of Islam Khan, the Sultén’s uncle. After passing some days 
in the performance of the customary mourning, he went to 
Jaunpur; and having established Barbak Sh&h on the throne 
there, returned himself to Kaélpi, which place he gave to ’Azam 
Huméyin,! the son of Prince Khw&éja Bayazid. He then pro- 
ceeded to Dhilpir by the road of Chandawar; and the Rai of 
Dhilpur came forth to meet him, and presented him with some 
mans of gold, so that the Rai was treated as a well-wisher of 
the State. The Sult4n marched thence and came to the pargana 
of Bari. Ikbél Kh&n, the governor of Bari, having paid his 
respects in a fitting and respectful manner, was appointed a 
servant of the State. He made an offering of some mans of 
gold to the Sultan, who confirmed him in the possession of Bari. 


1 «Bahlol, being now old, divided his dominions among his sons. Jaunpdr was 
conferred on Barbak Khan; Karra and M&nikpdr on ’Alam Kh4n; Bahrfich on his 
nephew Sh&hzida Muhammad Farmuli, known by the name of K&l& Pahér (the 
black rock); Lucknow and Kalpi on ’Azam Humfyan, whose father, Bayazid Khan, 
was assagsinated by one of his own servants; Bad&Gn was allotted to Kh&n Jah&n, a 
relation, and one of his oldest officers; and Dehli with several districts in the Do&b 
were conferred on his son Prince Nizam Sh&h, known afterwards by the name of 
Sikandar, whom he now declared his heir and successor.’’—Firishta, vol. i., p. 560. 
The nobles are represented by the same historian as considering the succession to 
be the right of ’Azam Humfyan. 
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From thence, proceeding towards All&hdpir, a dependency of 
Rantambhor,’ he overran that country, and spoiled its fields and 
gardens. After which he came to Dehli, where he remained, 
and spent some time in ease and festivity, in performing deeds 
of justice and displaying liberality. 

At the close of the rainy season and the rising of the star 
Canopus, he went to Gwalior, the ruler of which place, Raja 
Mn, came forth to show his obedience; and after presenting an 
offering of eighty Jace of tankas, he was confirmed in the posses- 
sion of Gwalior. From that place the Sultén marched to 
Etawah, from the government of which place he dismissed Rai 
Sangat Sing, the son of Rai Dédand,‘ and then went back to 
Dehli. On the road he fell sick, on account of the excessive 
heat, and near the village of Malawi,° which is in the territory of 
Sakit, in the year a.H. 894 (a.p. 1488), he departed from this 
transitory and troublesome existence to the regions of eternity, 
in obedience to the summons of the Almighty.6 He reigned 
during the space of thirty-eight years eight months and eight 
days; and one of the most learned men of the age has made 
this verse in his praise :—‘‘In the year 894 departed from the 
earth the mighty monarch, the vanquisher of kingdoms, the 
world-conqueror Bahlol.’’? 


1 The Tabakdt-i Akbari assigns 887 H. as the year of the invasion of Rantambhor. 

® Among the Extracts from Ahmad Yadg&r (supra, p. 4), will be found passages 
relating to transactions with the R&i of Udipur and Ahmad Kh&n Bhatti. It is 
impossible to assign their proper dates. 

> Ahmad Y&dgfr represents that R&j& Man died during Bablol's reign, and that 
his son consented to pay an annual peshkash of twelve elephants and 200,000 rupees. 
These border R&j4s were the object of constant pluuder to the Kings of Dehli, Jaunpar, 
and M4lw4, as each in his turn obtained the temporary predominance. [The Makhsan 
puts it rather differently, and says “the Sultan postponed the conquest of Gwalior.” ] 

# (Var. “ Danda,” “ Dad,” “ Dand.’’] 

§ [*Jalali’’ in the MSS. of the Makhsan. ] 

¢ He was buried in Jdd Bagh, near Dehli.— Tdrtkh-¢ Ddadi, MS. p. 29. 

7 A very favourable eatimate of Bahlol’s character will be found among the Extracts 
from the Zurtkh-i Ddidi (supra, Vol. IV., p. 436). Firishta is equally panegyrical : — 
“ Bahlol Lodf was esteemed a virtuous and a mild prince, executing justice to the 
utmost of his knowledge, and treating his courtiers rather as companions than subjects. 
When he obtained the crown, he divided the publio treasure among his friends, and 
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* * * * * * * 


The proceedings of Sultan Sikandar Lodt at Gwalior and Baydna. 
—Rebellion in Jaunptr.—Retreat from Panna.—Conquest of 
Bihdr.—(a.H. 897-901.) 


Sultan Sikandar then pursued his march to K4lpi, of which 
he dispossessed ’Azam Humayin, the son of Prince Khwaja 
Bayazid, and bestowed it upon Mahmid Khén Lodi. After 
which he proceeded to Baksar Chhetra, whose governor, Tatar 
Khan, showed the most entire homage and allegiance to him, 
and was confirmed in the government of Chhetra. He then 
directed his progress to Gwélior; from whenee he despatched 
Khwéja Muhammad Farmuli with an honorary dress to Raja 
Mén, who acknowledged his authority, and sent in return a 
nephew of his to attend upon the Sult4n. His way now led him 
to Baydna, where Sultan Ashraf, a son of Ahmad Khan JalwAni, 
presented himself before him, professing his submission. He was, 
nevertheless, ordered to evacuate Bay4na, and to take in exchange 
Jalesar, Mahrera, Chandawér, and Sakit. Ashraf, in conformity 
with this command, took "Umar Khan Sarwani with him to 
Bayana, under the pretence of delivering the keys over to him ; 
but when within the walls, he foolishly drew the shield of rebel- 
lion over his face, closed the gates, and put the fort in a state of 
defence, and was imitated by Hatbat Khan Jalwéni, one of his 
vassals, in Agra, which was a dependency of Bay&na. 

The Sultan had, in the meanwhile, pitched his tents on the 
banks of the Jumna, whither he retired in order to avoid the 
could be seldom prevailed on to ascend the throne, saying, ‘ That it was enough for him 
that the world knew he was king, without his making a display of royalty.’ He was 
extremely temperate in his diet, and seldom ate at home. Though a man of no great 
literary acquirement himself, he was fond of the company of learned men, whom he 
rewarded according to their merit. He placed great reliance on the courage of his 
Mughal troops, on which account they met with such encouragement among} his 
relations and courtiers, that it is estimated there were nearly 20,000 Mughals in the 
service of the government during his reign. He was a wise and brave prince, and 
personally well acquainted with Muhammadan law. He also studied the best insti- 
tutes for maintaining order in his government, which he invariably adopted. He was 


prudent, and, above all things, deprecated hurrying matters of State; and, indeed, 
his conduct throughout life sufficiently evinced how much he practised this quality.” 
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heat, and amuse himself with fishing, When the news of these 
occurrences arrived, he left some of his chiefs to lay siege to Agra, 
and drew his army back to Baydna, which he closely invested. 
Sultan Ashraf, being hard pressed, offered to surrender, and thus 
Bay4na was conquered in the year 897! (1492 a.p.). Sultdén 
Sikandar entrusted the fort to Khan-khén4n Farmuli, and him- 
self returned to Dehl{i. He had arrived at this place only 
twenty-four days, when intelligence was brought from Jaunpar, 
that the zaminddrs of that province, headed by the Bachgotis, 
had collected together a force of nearly 100,000 men, horse and 
foot, and deposed Mubarak Khan, the governor of Jaunpur, and 
even killed his brother Sher Khan ; that Mubérak Khan himself 
had crossed the Ganges by the ferry of Jisi, but had fallen into 
Mull&é Khén’s hands; upon which Réi Bhid, Réjé of Panna, 
had seized and carried him off a prisoner. Bérbak Shéh, from 
his inability to offer resistance, abandoned Jaunpur, and retreated 
to Muhammad Khén Farmuli, who bore the title of K4laé Pahér 
(‘black mountain’), The Sultan marched in 899 (1493-4), in that 
direction, and when he arrived at Dalamau, Barbak Shéh and all his 
nobles presented themselves humbly before him, and were received 
with royal favour and kindness. Rai Bhid, being apprehensive of 
the SultAn’s displeasure, sent Mubérak Kh4n to the Sultan; upon 
which, the latter proceeded to Katehr, where the saminddrs had 
concentrated themselves in large numbers, and offered a well- 
contested battle; but being finally defeated, dispersed themselves 
in all directions, and the army of Islam captured a great quantity 
of booty. 

He now returned victorious to Jaunpir, and having for the 
second time settled the administration of the place upon Barbak 
Shéh, he again set out on his return to Dehli. He enjoyed 
himself in field sports during one month in the neighbourhood 
of Oudh; but when he reached Katehr, he received intelligence 
that Bérbak Shéh could not maintain himself in Jaunpir against 


1 Dr. Dorn (History of the Afghdns, p. 56) says 898; but my copy of the 
Makhsan-i Afghdni reads 897. 
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the attacks of the saminddrs; upon which the Sult4n detached 
Muhammad Khén Farmuli, ’Azam Huméyin, Khan Jahan, 
and Khan-khénén Lohani by way of Oudh, and Mubérak Khan 
by that of Karra, with orders to put Barbak Shéh in chains, and 
send him to Court. This being faithfully executed, he gave him 
in charge to "Umar Khan Sarw4ni and Haibat Khan, and pro- 
ceeded himself to the fort of Chunér to chastise some nobles of 
Sultén Husain Sharkf. These, however, after giving battle, 
were obliged to retreat, and fortified themselves in Chunar, 
which being very strong and almost impregnable, he did not 
stop to besiege it, but proceeded towards Kantit, a dependency 
of Panna;! the R&jé of which place, Réi Bhid, came out to 
meet him, and proffered his allegiance, for which the Sultén 
confirmed him in the possession of Kantit, and moved on to Arail 
and Bay&k. It was at this time that Rai Bhid, in consequence 
of his suspicious temper, abandoned all his camp-equipage and 
effects, and fled. The Sultdn ordered his whole property to be 
collected together, and sent to the Raja.2 On his arrival at Arail, 
he ordered the gardens and habitations of that district to be 
laid waste; after which, he proceeded, by the way of Karra, to 
Dalamau, where he married the widow of Sher Khén Loh&ni, who 
was one of the most beautiful and intelligent women of the age ; 
and then continued his march to Shams&bad, from whence, after 
a stay of six months, he proceeded to Sambhal, but returned 
again from thence to Shamsdbéd. On his way thither, he 
destroyed a place called Pareotakal, the sink and receptacle of 
marauders, and put to death most of that rebellious gang. 

After spending the rainy season at Shamsébad, in a.H. 900 
(1494-5), he set out in the direction of Panna, for the purpose of 
chastising R4j& Bhid; but on his arrival at Khan Ghat, he fell 
in with his son Bir Sing Deo, who offered battle, but, being put 
to flight, fled towards Panna, pursued by the army of Islam. On 

1 Briggs (vol. i., p. 570) reads “ Kootumba,” a dependency of Patna, and calls the 
R&ja “ Bulbhudur Ray.” 


3 The Makhzan-i Afghdni, on the contrary, says (MS., p. 100) that the Sultan gave 
it over to be plundered, which is by far the most probable statement. 
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the Sultan’s arrival at Panna, R4jé Bhid fled towards Sirguja, 
bat died on the road. Sultén Sikandar then penetrated as far 
as Phaphind, belonging to Panna;! but he was compelled to 
retreat to Jaunpur, in consequence of the extreme scarcity of 
provisions, opium, salt, and oil. Besides which, almost all the 
horses perished ; so much so, that ninety out of every hundred 
died. In consequence of this, Lakhni Chand, a son of R&jé 
Bhid, and all the zaminddars wrote to Sultan Husain, repre- 
senting that Sikandar did not possess a single horse, all having 
perished. Husain, upon this, marched out of Bihdér at 
the head of a large force, including 100 elephants, with the 
intention of defeating Sultan Sikandar; who, having crossed 
the Ganges at the ferry of Kantit, went first to Chun4r, and 
thence to Ben4res. He detached Khan-khandn to Salbahan, 
the son of R4j& Bhid, with directions to conciliate him, and 
induce him to accompany the Khan. Meanwhile, Sultan Husain 
had reached within thirteen kos of Ben4res, and Sultan Sikandar 
drew near with all expedition ; and having marshalled his troops, 
with the divine aid, commenced the engagement, supported by 
Salb4ban, who had opportunely arrived to his support. The 
battle was well contested; but at length the fortune of the day 
suddenly turned against Sultan Husain, who fled towards Patna; 
bat being closely pursued by Sultan Sikandar at the head of 
100,000 cavalry, he took the route of Bihar. After the lapse of 
nine days, Salt4n Sikandar succeeded in reaching Husain’s 
camp, and then heard that he had fled to Bihar. Thither also 
he was pursued by Sikandar, and on his ascertaining this to be 
the case, he left Malik Kanda behind in the fort, and sought 
shelter at Khalgdnw, a dependency of Lakhnauti.* Sultan Sikan- 

1 The Makhzan-i Afghani (MS. p. 100) says “‘ Kanauj.” But though there isa 
Phaphand in the Do&b, which was formerly a dependency of Kanauj, this evidently 
refers to some other wilder district in the Bundelkhand hills. Dorn in his translation 
also has “ Kanauj.” 

2 We learn from Firishta (i., p. 572), that the fugitive was received by ’Al&u-d din, 
King of Bengal, with the utmost courtesy. Under his protection he passed the 
remainder of his days in obscurity, and in his person the Sharki dynasty became 
extinct. 
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dar then detached from his camp at Deobaér, a force to lay 
waste Bihar. Malik Kandi, from his inability to resist the 
Sultdn’s troops, took to flight, and Bihdér thus fell into the 
possession of the Sultén. Sikandar having left Muhabbat Khan, 
together with several chiefs, in Bihar, proceeded to Darweshpiar, 
where he left Khan-khanan in charge of his camp, and advanced 
himself in all haste to Tirhit, whose Réjé advanced to receive 
him with all humiliation, and agreed to the payment of several 
lacs of tankas as a fine, for the receipt of which the Sultén 
left Mubfrak Khan behind, and proceeded a second time to 


Darweshpiar. 
* # # * * * * * 


Sultan Sikandar punishes the governor of Dehl.—His proceedings 
at Gudahor, Baydna, Dhilptr, and Mandrail._—Foundation 
of A'gra.— Earthquake at A’gra.—Proceedings on the Cham- 
bal.— Capture of Awantgar.— Disastrous march to A’gra. 
—(a.H. 906-913.) 


About the same time intelligence of the mal-administration 
and misconduct of Asghar, the governor of Dehli, reaching the 
sublime ear, Khaw4s Kh&én, governor of M&chiwara, was com- 
missioned to apprehend and transmit him to Court. But prior to 
the arrival of Khawés Khan, Asghar, on the Ist of Safar, 906 a. 
(27 August, 1500), fled from Dehli to Sambhal, to offer his sub- 
mission ; but by the high command of the Sultdn, he was seized 
and thrown into prison. Khawas Khan repaired to Dehli, and 
leaving there his son Isma’il Khan, returned, according to 
orders, to Sambhal. The Sultan received him most graciously, 
and presented him with an honorary vest. Soon after, Sa’id 
Khan Sarwani, who belonged to the seditious party, came from 
Lahore to pay his respects. The Sultan banished him, together 
with T&tér Khan, Muhammad Shh, and the other disaffected 
chiefs, from his empire; and they accordingly took the route of 
Gwalior, and went off in haste to Mélwé and Gujarat. 

Raj& Man, of Gwalior, sent one of his attendants, Nihal, 
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with valuable presents to the Sult4n; but when the envoy was 
admitted to him, he returned such coarse and improper answers 
to the questions put to him, that the Sultan, in a rage, uttered a 
threat! that he would himself command an expedition against 
the fort (of Gwélior) and capture it. 

Meanwhile, the report of the death of Khaén-khanén Farmulf, 
governor of Baydna, having reached the Sultén, he appointed the 
two sons of the deceased, ’Im4d and Sulaiman, to succeed him; 
but as Baydna, owing to its strong fort and frontier situation, 
was the seat of sedition and tumult, they both came with their 
attendants to Sambhal, to consult with the Sult4n about some 
affairs. Deeming their arrival inopportune, he appointed Khawds 
Kh&n governor of Bayana; and after some days, Safdar Khan 
was nominated governor of Agra, one of its dependencies. To 
’Im4d and Sulaim4n he gave Shams&béd, Jalesér, Manglaur, 
Shéhdbéd, and some other districts. After that, he ordered 
"Alam Khan MewéStti, and Kh4n-kh4nén Lohdni, jdgirddr of 
Répri, in conjunction with Khawés Khan, to reduce the fort of 
Dhilpur, and wrest it from the hands of Réi M4nik-deo. When 
these chiefs, in execution of the command, directed their route 
against that place, the rdf came out to repel force by force, and 
much life was daily lost on both sides. Amongst the killed was 
Khwaja Ben, one of the most gallant of combatants. 

On account of these occurrences, Sikandar himself marched 
on Friday, the 6th Ramazan, 906 (March, 1501), upon Dhulpar; 
but Raj&é Manik-deo, placing a garrison in the castle, retreated 
to Gwalior. This detachment, however, being unable to defend 
it, and abandoning the fort by night, it fell into the hands 
of the Muhammadan army. Sikandar, on entering the fort, 
fell down on his knees, and returned thanks to God, and cele- 
brated his victory. The whole army was employed in plunder- 
ing, and all the groves which spread their shade for seven kos 
around Baydna were torn up from the roots. After a residence 

1 The word in the originaland in the Makhsan-i Afghdni (MS. p. 105) is WU a] 
which Dr. Dorn has converted (p. 60) into the name of a fort called ‘ Tahd.” 

VOL. V. 7 
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of one month in Dhilpdr, the Sult4n marched to Gwalior. 
There he left Xdam Lod{, with most of the nobles, and passing 
the Chambal, encamped for two months on the banks of the Asi 
. or Mendhf, where his people fell sick, owing to the badness of 
the water. R&j& Mén not only delegated ambassadors for 
peace, but expelled from the fort Sa’id Khén, Babi Khan, 
and Réi Ganesh, who had formerly deserted the Sultén, and 
taken refuge with him. Besides that, he sent his eldest son, 
BikramAjit, to wait upon the Sultén, who bestowed upon him 
a robe of honour and a horse, and then allowed him to depart. 
From thence the Sultén returned towards Agra; and when he 
reached Dhilptr, he bestowed that district upon Réi Bindik-deo, 
Afterwards, he set out for Baydna, the seat of the empire, which 
he honoured with his presence, and spent there the rainy season. 

In Ramazén of the year 910 (1504 a.p.), after the rising of 
Canopus, he raised the standard of war for the reduction of the 
fort of Mandrdil; but the garrison capitulating, and delivering up 
the citadel, the Sultén ordered the temples of idols to be demol- 
ished, and mosques to be constructed. After leaving Mi4n Makan 
and Mujéhid Khén to protect the fort, he himself moved out 
on a plundering expedition into the surrounding country, where 
he butchered many people, took many prisoners, and devoted to 
utter destruction all the groves and habitations; and after 
gratifying and honouring himself by this exhibition of holy zeal, 
he returned to his capital Bayéna. 

In the same year the heat of the air became so intense, 
that almost all the people fell grievously sick of fevers. It 
had for a long time occurred to the Sultén to found a town on 
the banks of the Jumna, which was to be the residence of the 
Sultan, and the head-quarters of the army, and to serve to 
keep the rebels of that quarter in awe, and deprive them of 
further opportunity of growing refractory, for frequently the jagir~ 
ddrs and government servants and the peasantry in general in 
sarkdr Bay4na had complained of the violence to which they were 
subject. With this view, he commissioned, in the year 911 (1505 
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A.D.), some judicious and intelligent men to explore the banks of 
the river, and report upon any locality which they might consider 
the most eligible. Accordingly, the exploring party left Dehlf in 
boats, and, as they proceeded, examined carefully both sides of 
the river, until they arrived at the spot where Agra now stands ; 
and having approved of it, communicated their selection to the 
Sultan. Upon this, he left Dehli and marched to Mathura, 
where he took boat, amusing himself by the way with various 
kinds of sport. When he approached the site indicated, he 
observed two elevated spots which seemed suitable for building ; 
and inquired of Mihtar Mull4é Khdén, who was called ‘ Naik,’ 
and commanded the royal barge, which of those two mounds 
appeared to him the most suitable. He replied, “‘ That which is 
A gra, or in advance, is the preferable one.” The Sultan smiled, 
and said, “The name of this city then shall be called Agra.” 
He then repeated the fdtiha, and in an auspicious moment issued 
orders for founding the city, when portions of mausa’ Pashi and 
mausza’ Poya, pargana Dili, sarkdr Baydna, were occupied for 
that purpose; and the pargana of Agra was henceforward added 
to the fifty-two parganas which comprised the sarkdr of Bay4na. 
From that period this city continued to advance in population, 
and became the seat of government of the Sulténs of Hind. 

The Sultdn, after giving orders for the construction of a fort, 
went towards Dhilpar; and on entering the fort, transferred the 
charge of it from R&{ Binéik-deo to Malik Mu’izzu-d din, and 
himself returned to Agra, giving his nobles leave to retire to — 
their respective jdgérs. 

On Sunday, the 3rd of Safar, 911 (July, 1505 a.p.), a violent 
earthquake occurred at Agra, and even the very hills quaked, 
and lofty buildings were thrown down. The living thought the 
day of judgment had arrived; the dead, the day of resurrection. 
No such earthquake had been known in Hinddstdn since the 
days of Adam, nor is any such recorded in the page of history. 
One of the able scholars of Hind has traced its date in the 
word “Kazi.” Many people say, that on the self-same day 
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an earthquake was felt throughout most of the provinces of 
Hindustan.! | 

When the rains had passed, and some time even after the rising 
of Canopus, towards the close of the year 911, the Sultan went 
towards Gwalior, He remained a month and a half at Dhalpar, 
and then went to the Chambal, where he remained several 
months encamped near the ferry of Gaur. Having left Prince 
Jal4l Kh4n and other Khaéns there, he himself advanced to 
wage the holy war and to plunder the country of the infidels. 
He butchered most of the people who had fled for refuge to 
the hills and forests, and the rest he pillaged and put in fetters. 
As scarcity was felt in his camp, in consequence of the non- 
arrival of the Banjdras,? he despatched "Azam Huméyin for 
the purpose of bringing in supplies; but when he was on his 
march, he was attacked by the Raéjé of Gwalior in an ambus- 
cade at Chatawar, about ten kos from that place. A bloody 
action followed, when D&id Khan and Ahmad Khan, the 
sons of Khan Jahan, displayed signal bravery; and as the 
Sultén’s army came up from the rear to render assistance, the 
Rajputs were put to flight, and many were either slain or 
taken captive. The Sultan bestowed the title of Malik Dad 
upon Dédd, and treated him with the greatest kindness. 
Afterwards, in consequence of the approach of the rainy season, 
he bent his steps towards Agra, after leaving some of his chief 
nobles at Dhalpuir. At the capital he passed his time in pleasure 
and amusement. 

In 912, after the rising of Canopus, the Sult4n went towards 
the fort of Awantgar, and sent on ’"Imfd Khdn Farmuli and 
Mujahid Khan, with several thousand cavalry and 100 elephants, 
to reconnoitre the place, while he himself remained behind. He 
conferred the office of chamberlain on Ka&zi ’Abdu-lla, the son 
of Tahir, of K&bul, a resident of the town of Thaénesar, and 


1 (See Vol. IV., p. 465.] 
2 Briggs (vol. i., p. 579) observes that this is the first mention we have of Ban- 
jaras in Muhammadan history. 
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on Shaikh "Umar and Shaikh Ibréhim. Kalpi, after the death 
of Mahmid Kh&n Lodi, had been bestowed upon his son Jalél 
Khan ¢ but as quarrels arose between him and his brothers, they 
represented matters to the Sultan. Upon this, the Sultan sent 
Firoz Aghwan to bring into his presence Bhikan Khan and. 
Ahmad Khén, the brothers of Jalél Kh&n, and on their arrival, 
they were received by him on the banks of the Chambal with 
royal favour and kindness. 

On the 23rd of the month the Sult4n mvested the fort, and 
ordered the whole army to put forth their best energies to 
capture it. At the time which the astrologers had declared to 
be propitious, he himself advanced to the attack, and the contest 
raged on every side. The bloodthirsty soldiers hung on the 
walls like so many ants or locusts, and displayed the most daring 
courage. All of a sudden, by the favour of God, the gale of 
victory blew on the standards of the Sultan, and the gate was 
forced open by Malik *Aléu-d din. After making a stout resist- 
ance, the garrison begged for quarter, but no one listened to 
them. The Rajputs, retiring within their own houses, continued 
the contest, and slew their families after the custom of jauhar. 
Meanwhile, an arrow pierced the eye of Malik ’Aléu-d din, and 
blinded him. After due thanksgivings for his victory, the Sultan 
gave over charge of the fort to Makan and Mujahid Khan, with 
directions that they should destroy the idol-temples, and raise 
mosques in their places; but on its being represented that 
Mujahid Khén had received a bribe from the Rajé of Awantgar, 
on the understanding that he was to induce the Sultan to retire 
from that country, the Sultdn, on the 16th Muharram, 913 (28th 
May, 1507), seized Maul4né Juman, who was in the special con- 
fidence of Mujahid Kh&n, and made over the fort to Malik Téju-d 
din, and directed the Khans who were at Dhilpur to imprison 
Mujéhid Khén. The Sultén returned towards Agra at the close 
of Muharram, 913. During this march he made a halt one day, 
in consequence of the narrowness and unevenness of the road. 
in order that the people might pass through without any scramble 
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or precipitation ; but here the whole camp. was greatly distressed 
for want of water, and a large number of men perished from that 
cause, as well as from being trampled and crushed by the beasts 
of burden, which were all huddled together in a confused mass. 
A jar of water could not be procured under fifteen Sikandarf 
tankas. Some men died from exhaustion, and some, who had 
found water, quenched their thirst with such avidity that they 
also fell victims to their excess. When an account was rendered, 
it was found that 800 men had perished.! 

On the 27th of Muharram, the Sultén reached Dhilpur, and 
after some days entered Agra, where he spent the season of the 
rains. On the rising of Canopus, he started on an expedition 
to Narwar, one of the dependencies of Malwa. 


* * * * * * * 


Sultan Sikandar’s proceedings at Hatkant, Lucknow, Nagor, and 
Lesi-Sheopir. 

After remaining one month at the town of Lahair, where he 
received a visit from Ni’amat Khatin, in the year 915 (1509 a.p.), 
the Sult4n directed his route towards Hatk4nt, which he scoured 
of idolaters and banditti; and when he had put to the sword the 
rebels of that quarter, and established small posts at every place, 
he returned again to his capital. Soon after, information was 
conveyed to him, that Ahmad Khén, son of Mubérak Khan, 
governor of Lucknow, had associated with infidels, and even 
apostatized from the true faith; on which he issued a farmdn 
to Muhammad Khan, a brother of Ahmad Khén, to secure and 
send him to Court. It was also about this time that Muhammad 
Khan, a grandson of Sultan Nésiru-d din of Mélwé, from dread 
of his grandfather, sued for protection at the Imperial Court. A 
Jarman was issued to Prince Jalal Khan, importing that as sarkdr 
Chanderi? had been settled on Muhammad KhA&n, he was to be 


1 [This passage is also given in the Tértkh-i Ddidi. See Vol. IV., p. 466.] 

2 This means that he had held it as a ydgirddr of M&lw4, for it belonged to that 
kingdom, not to Dehli. And we learn from the Makhzan-i Afghdné and this work, 
that Sultan Sikandar had two years previously attempted to procure its surrender to 
him by Shah4bu-d din, a discontented son of the King of Malw& Subsequently we 
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firmly supported in its possession, and that the Prince was to 
avert from him any molestation on the part of the army of 
Malw4. The Sultén himself went to Dhdlpir, for the purpose 
of hunting; and caused a pavilion and palace to be erected at 
each stage between that place and the capital. 

When, in the year 916 (1510 a.D.), his empire was firmly 
established and prospering, in a fortunate moment, while he was 
engaged in his field sports, another kingdom fell into his net. 
The facts were briefly as follows: ’Ali Khén and Abd Bakr, two 
relations of Muhammad Khin, ruler of Nagor, concerted a plot 
against their master, and endeavoured by stratagem to make away 
with him, and seize possession of his country. He, however, 
being informed of their treachery, prevented them from executing 
their plans, and determined to inflict capital punishment on them. 
Upon this, both of them effecting their escape, repaired to the 
Court of the Sult4n. Muhammad, apprehensive of the evil 
consequences arising from the enmity of his relations, the dis- 
affection of his intimates, and their having taken refuge with 
this powerful Sultén, sent not only the assurance of his 
allegiance, with a great many valuable rarities and offerings 
to him, but ordered the khutba to be read and coin to be struck 
at Nagor in the Sultan’s name. The report of this submission 
gave the monarch such joy and delight, that he sent Muhammad 
Khan a horse and honorary dress. He then left Dhulpir, and 
honoured the capital, Agra, with his presence, and spent some 
time in a round of pleasure and fétes, in visiting of gardens and 
in hunting expeditions. 

It was about this time that Agra, formerly a dependency of 
Bayana, was fixed upon for the residence of the sovereign ; but 
he soon after departed from Dhilpdr, and transmitted an order 
shall find Buhjat Khan, governor on the part of Mahmdd, King of M4lw4, placing 
Chanderi in the possession of the Sultan ; and this work also informs us (MS. p. 172) 
that early in the reign of Sultan Ibrahim he appointed Shaikhz4da Manjhir to the 
government of Chanderi, and gave the office of peshwd to Sultan Muhammad, grandson 


of the King of M&lw&. Dorn has by an oversight (p. 73) translated the corresponding 
passage of the Makhean-i Afghdni, “under peshwd Sultsn Muhammad,” 
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to Sulaiman, a son of Kh&én-khfnén Farmuli, to advance with 
his large army towards Awantgar and the confines of Siisdpar, 
in support of the new convert, Husain, whose name before was 
Réi Dungar. But SnlaimAn excused himself, by alleging that 
he could not prevail upon himself to be so remote from the 
King’s person.! The Suitén then went to the town of Barf, and 
made over that pargana to Shaikhzida Makan, having resumed 
it from the son of Mub4rak Khan. Then, after staying interme- 
diately at Dhilpdr, he returned to Agra; where, according to 
former custom, he issued farmdns to many of the chief nobles 
on all the frontiers to call them to Court. It was at this time 
that he was taken ill. * * -* 


Reien or Suttan IsrAnim Lopi. 


Punishment of the Zamindars of Jartolt.—Capture of Kaipt. 


About the time of *Azam Huméyin’s junction with Ibrahim 
Lodi, "Umar Khan, son of Sikandar Kh4n Sir, having lost his 
life while fighting against a body of the saminddrs of Jartoli, a 
place dependent on Kol, and receptacle of the most notorious 
vagabonds and rebels, Késim Khan, governor of Sambhal, 
marched to that place, and inflicted the merited punishment upon 
them. Having put their leader to death, and suppressed the 
rebellion, he waited on the Sult4n at Kanauj.2 Most of the 
nobles in the séba of Oudh, Jaunpir, and Lucknow, including 
Sa’id Khan and Shaikhzada Farmuli, came likewise to pay their 
respects, having abandoned the cause of Jalal Kh4n, and were 
enrolled amongst the servants of the State. In short, everything 
seemed to promise success to the Sultan. The Sultdn soon after 

1 The Makhzan-i Afghdnt (MS. p. 118) says that the Sultin transferred his sdgfr 
to Makan Shaikhz&da, and adds that the Sultan, incensed at his reply, forthwith dis- 
missed him from his service, directing him to quit the camp, but, nevertheless, con- 
ferred the revenue of Biram upon him for his future maintenance. 

® Dr. Dorn (History of the Afghdns, p. 72) represents this very differently. That 
‘Umar Khan was himself the victor, and returned triumphantly to Kanauj, and 
nothing is said of Malik Kasim. As my Makhzan-i Afghdni (p. 128) corresponds 


with the statement in the text, I suspect there must be an omission in Dr. Dorn’s 
manuscript. 
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detatched "Azam Humdyin Lodi, ’Azam Huméyin SarwAni, 
and Nasir Khan Lohéni, with a formidable army, and ferocious 
elephants, against Jalélu-d din, who was at Kélpi. Previous 
to their arrival, he had left *Imaédu-l Mulk, Malik Badru-d din 
Jalw4ni, and Ni’amat Kh&tin, together with the family of Kutb 
Kh&n Lodi and his whole Aarem, in the fort of K4lp{f, and 
marched himself towards the capital, with 30,000 cavalry and 
several elephants, in order that he might spread alarm through- 
out the province, and capture, if possible, the fort of Agra. The 
nobles of the Sultdn, on their arrival before Kélp{, laid siege to 
it, and for some days the contest was carried on with cannons 
and matchlocks; but, in the end, the garrison surrendered, and 
delivered up the keys of the fort. The town was plundered, and 
rich booty captured by Sultan Ibréhim’s troops. * * * 


Rebellion of Bahddur Khan in Bihér.—Of Daulat Khdn Lodt in 
the Panjdb.—Bdbar’s Invasion of Hindistén. 

Not long after, Dary4 Khén Lohéni [governor of Bihar] died ; 
and his son, Bahadur Khan, succeeding to his father’s dignity, 
assumed the new title of Muhammad Shah, at the same time 
ordering the khutba to be read and coin to be struck in his name. 
He equipped an army of 100,000 horse, and having been joined 
by the nobles who were disaffected against the Sultan, they united 
their forces on the borders of Bihér. At the same time, Nasir 
Khan Lohani, the governor of Ghaézipér, who commanded the 
Imperial forces, sustained a defeat, and came in to Bahadur Khan.! 


1 The original says merely, “‘ Nasir Khan having sustained a defeat from the army 
of the Sultdn, came before Aim.” The Makhzan-i Afghdni (MS. p. 137) says pre- 
cisely the same. The passage is very confused, but the Sultan alluded to is the new 
Sultén, Muhammad Sh&h. Yet Dr. Dorn translates (p. 77), “‘ Nasir Kh&n, after his 
defeat, returned to the Sultin (é ¢. Ibrahim), but was ordered to take the field afresh 
with a strong army, and to destroy the usurper,” for which there is no authority in 
his original. The meaning is made altogether plain by the Wdki'dt-i Mushidkt :-— 
‘Mian Mustafa plundered Gh&zipir, whence he expelled Nasir Kh&n, who came to 
Sultan Muhammad.” (MS. p. 83.) This Mian Mustafa was brother of Shaikh 
Bayazid Farmuli, who subsequently made himself conspicuous under Babar. The 
Mifn had been sent at the head of a large army against Nasir Khan of Gh&zipir, 
and died near the Soane. We find Nasir Kh&n again in possession of Ghazipdr 
in Babar’s time.— Memoirs, p. 349. 
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In short, the whole country of Bihar was reduced under the orders 
of Sultan Muhammad,! and Ibréhim raised a large force to 
repress this alarming insurrection. 

About the same period the son of Daulat Khan Lodi, governor 
of Lahore, presented himself before the Sultan: but inferring 
from the usual proceedings of this monarch, that he would be 
apprehended, he took to flight, and repaired to his father, to 
whom he gave a full account of the Sult4n’s temper, and the 
general dread entertained by the nobles. Daulat Khén, from 
these accounts, perceiving that there was no means of evading 
the Sultén’s violence, and being sensible of his own inadequacy 
to oppose him, formed an alliance with Gh&zi Khan Lodi, and 
the other nobles and jdgirdars of the Panj&b; and renouncing 
his allegiance to Sultan Ibréhim, addressed through ’Alam Khén 
Lodi an invitation to the Emperor Babar at K&bul, to repair to 
Hindust4n. No sooner had this monarch perused the letter, 
than he despatched some of his most distinguished nobles with 
*Xlam Khan, in advance, to subdue the country; who, when 
they had taken Sialkot and Lahore, reported these conquests to 
the Emperor. Upon which, he himself, on the first days of the 
first Rabi’, in the year 982 (December, 1525), entered upon a 
campaign to reduce Hindistén. 

’Xlam Khan, on his arrival at Lahore, proposed to the Mughal 
chiefs that, as they had been sent to render him assistance, they 
should advance with him at once against Sult4n Ibrahim, and 
take Dehli, before B&abar’s arrival. But this the Mughals re- 
fusing to comply with, ’Alam Khén separated from them, and 
marched, at the head of 40,000 horse, upon Dehli, which he 
invested. When Sultén Ibrahim received the account of these 
transactions, he hastened out of Agra with 80,000 horse, and 
pitched his camp at a distance of six miles from Dehli. But 
"Alam Khan one night surprised him so successfully, that, his 
army being dispersed, and he himself, with about 5000 or 6000 


1 Other authorities mention that he obtained full possession of all the Eastern 
country from Sambhal to Bihar. 
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men, cut off from the main body, was compelled to withdraw to 
some place of security. Early in the morning he received in- 
formation that ’Xlam Kh4n was standing protected by only 300 
horse; whilst the rest of his troops were employed in plundering 
and collecting booty. That moment appeared to afford him an 
excellent opportunity of gaining important advantages for him- 
self; so, with the rising of the sun, he threw himself upon his foe, 
like a hill of iron, who, incapable of parrying this charge, fled 
into the Do&b; but the greater number of his gallant men were 
slain, and the remainder were dispersed in all directions, which 
rendered the Sultan’s triumph complete. 

About this time Babar PAdsh&h arrived at Lahore; when 
Gh&zi Khan and Daulat Khan, in violation of the subsisting 
treaty, advanced against the fort of Bilwat.! The prime minister 
of the Mughal Emperor, Mir Khalifa, brought ’Alam Khan to 
pay his respects to the Emperor, and he was well received. After 
some time, Daulat Kh4n also presented himself in submission 
before the Emperor, and his example was imitated by Dilawar 
Khan. 

The Emperor marched from Lahore towards S&md4na and 
Sanndm, and detached Tardi Beg Khan, with 4000 horse, in 
advance ; to oppose whom, the Sultan sent Daid Khan, one of 
his principal amirs, at the head of 10,000 cavalry, besides a 
train of elephants. Upon information of his approach, Tardi 
Beg marshalled his troops, and concerted a night attack upon 
Déiid Khan's camp; who, unable to sustain the shock of the 
ageressor, fell back, and his troops were dispersed in all direc- 
tions, many of his men were slain, and Dédd Khén himself, with 
seventy men of high rank, fell into the hands of the enemy. * * * 


Sher Shah's dying regrets. 
On being remonstrated with for giving way to low spirits, 
when he had done so much for the good of the people during his 
short reign, after urgent solicitation, he said, ‘I have had three 


1 [The “ Milwat” of Babar. See Vol. IV., p. 244.] 
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or four desires in my heart, which still remain without accom- 
plishment, and cannot be eradicated except by death. One is, 
I wished to have depopulated the country of Roh, and to have 
transferred its inhabitants to the tract between the Nil4b and 
Lahore, including the hills below Nindina, as far as the Siw4lik ; 
that they might have been constantly on the alert for the arrival 
of the Mughals, and not allow any one to pass from Kabul to 
Hind, and that they might also keep the samtnddrs of the hills 
under control and subjection. Another is to have entirely 
destroyed Lahore, that eo large a city might not exist on the 
very road of an invader, where, immediately after capturing it 
on his arrival, he could collect his supplies and organize his 
resources. Another is, to have built two fleets of fifty large 
vessels each,! as commodious as sardés, for the use of pilgrims 
from India to Mecca; and to have made them so strong, that 
wind and storm should not have been able to disperse them ; and 
that all people might go to and from that holy place in ease and 
comfort. The last is, to have raised a tomb to Ibréhim Lod{ in 
Panipat, but on the understanding that opposite to it there 
should be another tomb of the Chaghatéi Sultans, whom I may 
have despatched to martyrdom; and to have constructed both 

1 This is not in strict accordance with the text, but may be gathered as the real 
meaning from a passage which follows in the same page. Ahmad Y&dgfr (MS. p. 313) 
says only “two ships,” which is far too amall for such imperial aspirations as Sher 
Sh&h entertained; and especially as many more plied between India and Arabia for 
the transport of pilgrims. Dorn, who quotes this passage in his Notes from Dr. Lee's 
text, resolves these into “ fifty to fifty-four solid edifices on the road from India to 


Mecca” (part ii., p. 106). I cannot at all concur in this view, and quote therefore 
the passages from the original :— 


LAT cegity pS eel stp jlo alc jl aCe st, 0 S axle salt 

jg 3519 sligh ly S Gust | 
and again a little below :— Ss eae Ah a aia i y) 
Gs. G ajle wiobt ash as jl sly slay, j) dolane aCe al) 0 S 


death caslo cody, del ble el iy 
The specific number of fifty-four sounds abeurd under the circumstances, and jahds, 
‘‘shipe,” both in this and other authors, is too plain to be overlooked. 
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with such architectural embellishments, that friend and foe 
might render their tribute of applause, and that my name might 
remain honoured upon earth until the day of resurrection. None 
of these aspirations has God allowed me to carry into effect, and 
I shall carry my regrets with me to my grave.”’ 


Resumption and transfer of jagirs by ’Adalt.—Commotion in the 
Council.— Flight of Taj Khan Kirant, 

One day a distribution of ydgirs was made in ’Adali’s ex- 
chequer, which was attended by all the amirs; when ’Adali 
dispossessed Sh4h Muhammad Farmuli of his estates in Kanauj, 
and transferred them to Sarmast Khan Sarwani. This induced 
Sikandar Kh4n, Farmulf’s son, a young and bold man, to ex- 
claim :. ‘‘ To what a pass have things come, that our estates are 
taken from us, and settled on the tribe of Sarwanis, who are 
no better than sellers of dogs!” A stormy debate ensuing from 
both sides, Sh4h Muhammad, who was then sick, endeavoured 
to persuade his son not to use such abusive language. But to 
this he replied: “When Sher Shah had one day cast thee into 
an iron cage, with the intention of putting thee to death, Isl4m 
Shah came and induced the Shah, at his intercession,' to grant 
thy life: and now dost thou not perceive the design of all these 
to ruin thee? Why should one brook such insult?” At this 
moment Sarmast Khan, who was a tall and robust man, placed 
his hand familiarly upon Sikandar’s shoulders, as though to 
pacify him ; but, in fact, with the intention of securing him in his 
grasp, and said: ‘‘ My friend, what is the reason of such anger 
and exasperation?”’ However, Sikandar, perceiving his inten- 
tion, drew his dagger, and despatched him on the spot. A 
general uproar and tumult pervaded the Council, and all rushed 
upon Sikandar to apprehend him; but he, with a drawn sword 
in his hand, cut down or wounded all towards whom he turned. 
’Adali, on witnessing this sanguinary scene, ran off to his private 


1 So says the corresponding passage of Makhzan-t Afghdni, but Dorn translates: 
‘T induced the Shah by my intercession.”—Hist. of Afghdns, p. 173. 
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apartment, pursued by Sikandar; whom he, however, succeeded 
in excluding by chaining the door. The greater part of the 
amirs had previously thrown away their swords and fled; and 
Sikandar stalked about everywhere like a madman, and in this 
manner two hours elapsed. At last, Ibrahim Khan Sur, brother- 
in-law of ’Adali, drew his sword and attacked Sikandar; who, 
being surrounded on all sides, was killed; and Daulat Khaén 
Lohéni despatched Muhammad Farmuli with one blow. The 
result of these transactions was a general dispersion of the 
amirs,Adali’s authority rapidly declined, and every one looked 
after his own interest alone, as soon as he had secured his per- 
sonal safety by flight. 

Before this scene transpired, T4j Kiraui, a brother of Sulaiman, 
having, from the different expressions of the Council, foreseen 
what would happen, had left the Council-room, and proceeded as 
far as the gate of the citadel of Gwalior, by which he was about 
to descend, when he met Sh&h Muhammad Farmuli. He ex- 
plained to him the uproarious state of the Council, and said that no 
respect was shown to any one, and that there was no unanimity 
in their deliberations ; it was therefore the safest way not to 
frequent the Council any more, but to retire into private life: he 
himself would not appear any more. He invited Sh4h Muham- 
mad to join him, and repair to a place affording security against 
misery, till affairs took a better turn. Shah Muhammad rejected 
this offer, in consequence of which he was killed in that riotous 
Council. Tj Kirdni went to his house, and made all prepara- 
tions for flight. When he had received intelligence of what 
had passed, he set out in the afternoon for Bengal, and °Adali{ 
despatched an army in pursuit of him,’ * * * 


Defeat of the Mughals at the pass of Garhi.—Humdyin’s entry 
into Gaur. 

The vanguard of the Mughal army, which, in seven divisions, 

had marched in advance of the main body, pitched their camp at 


1 [The details of what transpired subsequently will be found among the Extracts 
from the Tértkh-t Ddidt, Vol. IV., p. 506.) 
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a distance of three kos from the defile of Garhi; and every 
morning, urging their, horses at full speed towards the entrance 
of the pass, threw their arrows and clubs at its defenders, and 
then retreated. A part of them, with loud voices, poured forth 
most bitter invectives against Jalal Khén, calling him an un- 
manly coward, cowering in the defile like an old woman; that if 
he were a man, and the son of a man, and in the least endowed 
with impetuosity and ardour, he would descend to the field of 
battle to measure strength with men, as he had not yet come in 
contact with Mughals. Similar invectives were repeated every 
day, and a great number of Afghans perished by the fire of the 
cannons and matchlocks. Jal&l Khan, being informed of these 
proceedings by his attendants, went one day to H4ji Khan, 
explaining to him, with the bitterest complaints, that the 
Mughals, coming up every day to harass them in their position 
by missile weapons, and then retreating, uttered the most abusive 
language against him, which he could not brook any longer, for 
his patience was quite exhausted. He himself certainly was too 
weak to put a stop to such injuries; but if the other chiefs would 
assent, they ought at once to march out and make their attack, 
and see what the curtain of secresy would reveal. H4ji Khan said, 
“This is not in accordance with your father’s command, with 
which you are well acquainted.”” Jalal Kh4n went on to assure 
him that as long as his request should not be complied with, he 
was determined to abstain from water and food. Upon which 
Haji Khan replied, that if such was his resolution, he certainly 
must yield; and every coward returning alive from the battle 
would suffer punishment by Sher Kh&n’s order; but in case 
victory should crown their enterprise, all would be right. He 
then, in order to insure success to his enterprise, read the /déiha, 
and Jal4l Kh&n withdrew to his own quarters. | 

The next morning the Mughals, according to custom, charged 
their horses, and then retreated to their tents, and relieved them- 
selves of their armour. The troopers then went out to forage, 
whilst the officers resorted to the carpet of repose. Noon had 
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approached, when the Afghéns, opening the gate in the defile, 
sallied forth. A few only of the Mughals, whose horses were at 
hand, mounted, and put themselves in an attitude of defence ; 
but the greater part, being diseoncerted in the extreme, turned 
their faces to flight. The action, nevertheless, proved to be of 
the most obstinate nature, and Mubérak Farmuli and Abi-l 
Fath Langa4h, besides most of the Mughal officers, fell victims 
to the sword, The whole camp of the Mughals, baggage, horses, 
camels, elephants, etc., fell into the hands of the victors; and 
nearly all were slain, with the exception of a very small number 
of Kipchi horsemen. It is related that there was no Afghan 
footman but obtained four or five horses, valuable robes, and 
many boxes of precious things, out of the spoils.) 

Sher Khén had such a mass of wealth and treasures to carry 
off from Gaur, that he could not gather a sufficient number of 
porters for that purpose, and was at a great loss how to convey 
these effects to Rohtés. In the meanwhile, he received intelli- 
gence from Jalal Khan of this victory, at which he was exceed- 
ingly rejoiced ; and immediately wrote to him, to procare, for a 
suitable compensation, all the captured elephants, camels, oxen, 
in short all beasts of burthen, from any person who might possess 
them, and to send them, as he was in much want of them. Sher 
Khan, upon the occasion of that victory, made use of this adage, 
‘‘ That if a cock, in a fight, had been once beaten, he would, on 
being brought into the field a second time, set up his crowing, 
but never resume the fight.” Jalél Khan after this exploit 
closed the gate, and stopped the progress of Humayun for more 
than a month—a circumstance that enabled Sher Kh4n at his 
ease to transport by way of Jhdrkand all his treasures to 
Rohtas, whither he now likewise called Jal4l Khén. 

The Emperor Humayin, upon this, made his entrance into 
Gaur. Sher Kh&n had previously fitted up all the mansions of 
that place with an exquisite variety of ornaments and embellish- 
ments, and rendered therm a perfect gallery of pictures, by party- 

1 [See Vol. IV., p. 367.] 
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coloured carpets and costly silk stuffs, in hopes that Humdyin 
charmed with it, would be induced to prolong his stay there; and 
his designs were unexpectedly seconded by fate, for Humdyin 
remained four months in Gaur, and had no leisure for any other 


occupation than pleasure and enjoyment, 
* * * & * * * 


The Battle of Chaunsa.— Capture of Humdytn’s Queen. 


In this conflict Muhammad Zamén, with a large force, stood — 
forth and commenced the action; hut was, in one charge, not 
only defeated and obliged to retreat, but killed. There was no 
one who could withstand; and every one who found his horse 
ready turned his face to flight. A bridge of boats having been 
previously laid over the Ganges, all the fugitives, whether hotse 
or foot, endeavoured to escape over it. Humaydn had not yet 
performed his ablutions, when his troops were thrown into com- 
plete disorder; he therefore, immediately finishing them, lent all 
his thoughts to save his own person; for to save his favourite 
lady, with all the other beauties of the Aarem, was impossible. 
He sent Khw4ja Mu’azzam, with some other persons who were 
just at hand, in this painful situation, to rescue Begam Mariam 
Mak4ni from her dangerous position, whilst he himself hastened 
to reach the bridge; but it having been broken down by the 
throng of the fugitives, and the pressure of the great and small, 
he plunged his horse into the river. He was nearly drowned, but 
Shamsu-d din Muhammad Ghaznavi succeeded in extricating him 
from that destructive element by his skilful efforts and the aid 
and favour of fortune. In consequence of his excellent service, 
Shamsu-d din’s sons were raised to high and honourable stations. 

When, in the meanwhile, Khwaja Mu’azzam had conveyed 
himself as far as the entrance of the Imperial tent, he perceived 
that the Afghans were sedulously employed in massacre and 
plunder, and he could not find an opportunity of rescuing 
the veil-covered ladies. Nevertheless, he sacrificed his life in 


1 [See Vol. IV., p. $74.] 
VOL. Vv. 8 
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the execution of his master’s command. The greater part of 
the Mughals perished in the river, and an immense number 
besides fell by the sword; whilst the Afghans, by the rich booty 
they captured, had all their wants abundantly supplied. The 
Imperial consort likewise fell into their hands, with all her 
establishment. 


Constructs new Rohtds.—Its cost.—Khizr Khan governor of 
Bengal. 

Sher Shéh threatened to construct such a fort in that country 
that it should not only effectually restrain the Ghakkars, but 
also the passage of the Mughals. He therefore himself made a 
tour through the hills of Girjhdk Ninduna [mountains circum- 
jacent],! and finding a fit spot, he laid the foundations of the fort, 
which he called Rohtas. 

Besides that, he sent a large force against Rai Sérang, the 
Ghakkar, and not only was the country subdued, and the hill 
of Balnath plundered, which was then the residence of the Dérogha 
of that tract, but the daughter of its chief was taken prisoner, and 
conducted before Sher Shah, who presented her to Khawds Khan; 
upon which Réi Sdrang, they relate, sent a quantity of [hemp] 
blankets and millet to Sher Sh&4h, with the remark that in such 
only consisted their raiment and food, besides which they could 
afford nothing; according to others, he sent a lion’s skin and 
some [arrows] spears, which he said was their only property. 
With this conduct, however, Sher Sh&h was by no means satis- 
fied. Sérang [Sérang’s troops] being weakened by [skirmishes] 
the attacks of the holy warriors, and greatly reduced and 
straitened, submitted himself tn person to Sher Shah, who ordered 
him to be flayed alive, and his skin to be filled with straw, and so 
pay the penalty of his misdeeds. 

Sher Shah issued /farmdns to complete the fortifications of 
Roht&s; but Todar Khatri represented that the Ghakkars, to 


1 The passages printed in t¢a/ics in this Extract show the variations from Dr. Dorn’s 
version, his reading being retained in brackets. 
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whom that country belonged, would not allow any one to work for 
wages ; and that they had agreed amongst themselves, upon oath, 
to expatriate every person that should contravene their wishes. 
Sher Shéh, in answer, told him [that he should noways be allowed 
to give up that work, which he only wished to do in consequence 
of his greediness for gold]! that the work did not seem to advance 
under his superintendence, and that a man who was fond of money, 
and was alarmed about disbursing tt, would never accomplish the 
king’s designs. Todar, on the reception of this fresh command, 
fixed first a golden ashraft as the enormous remuneration for one 
stone, which induced the [Kakers] Ghakkars to flock to him in 
such numbers that afterwards a stone was paid with a rupee, 
and this pay gradually fell to five ¢ankas, till the fortress was 
completed.? 

Sher Shah, during his stay in the environs of [Tatta] the 
ricer Behat, where he amused himself with hunting, received 
intelligence that Khizr Khan Surk, the governor of Bengal, 
had married a daughter of Sultan Mahmiad, and [maintained a 
princely household] sat on the roof of the palace, after the manner 
of the kings of Bengal, at which disrespectful conduct Sher Shah 
was highly displeased. 

1 Besides the correction of the text, Sher Sh&h’s answer, as given in the Tdrikh-¢ 
Khdn-Jahdn, M8. p. 178, shows that Todar’s representation could not have arisen 
from avaricious views:—‘ You are too cautious about the expenditure of money, 
and do not desire that my words may be obeyed. It is right you should show no 
regret in disbursing it, for whatever is expended shall be repaid from my treasury.” 


In the same work we are told that when the fort was finished, Todar was highly ex- 
~ tolled for his management and supervision. 

2 From a rupee it fell, after some time, to ten tankas [the black tanka, equal to 
sath rupee), until it reached as low as a Bahloli[=2 th rupee).—Tdrikh-1 Khdn- 
Jahdn, MS. p. 178. [See Thomas’s Chronicles of the Pathan Kings, pp. 360, 366.) 
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KHONDAMIR. 


[Tis is the last work of the historian Khondamir. It records an 
event in Zi-] ka’da at the end of 940 u., and the writer died in 
the following year 941 (1534-5 a.p.).! The book seems to have 
received little notice, and remains almost unknown. It is in all 
probability the same as the Kanén-i Humdyint quoted by Abic-l 
Fazl in the Akbar-ndma. It shows that Khondamir had become 
quite a courtier in his old age, and had abandoned the studies 
of the historian to become a royal panegryist. His work also 
shows that he was high in favour at Court, and he gives 
specimens of odes and verses which he composed on occasions 
of royal festivity. He records how various attendants of the 
Court received titles of honour descriptive of their characters, 
and that which he received was Amtr-t Akhbar, “the noble 
historian.” Notwithstanding the high-flown strain of eulogy 
in which the work is written, it contains some points of interest, 
and a few Extracts follow. 

Sir H. Elliot did not procure a copy of the MS., and the 
Editor has had no copy to consult. The Extracts which follow 
have been selected from what appears to be a complete translation 
made by Sir H. Elliot’s private munsht from a manuscript in 
the possession of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. ] 


EXTRACTS. _ 
Origin of this Work. 
When this humble and insignificant slave, Ghiydsu-d din, son 
of Hum&mu-d din, alias Khondamir,—may God facilitate all 
1 [See ante Vol. IV., p. 143.] 
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difficulties to him !—obtained the honour of meeting this great 
king, and the rays of royal kindness shone on the surface of his 
hopes and circumstances, he conceived the desire and entertained 
the idea in his mind that he would describe, as a memorial for 
fature days, some of the works and inventions of this monarch ; 
because the histories of kings, by means of the black water of 
ink, which has the effect of the water of life, are immortalized, 
and the great names and writings of clever authors, by virtue of 
their praises of celebrated kings, are stamped on the page of time. 
For instance, the excellencies of Mahmid were described by "Utbi 
and ’Unsuri, and the poems of Mu’izzi and Anwari celebrated 
the character of Sanjar. 


“Who would remember Hakim Anwari, 
Had he not spoken about Sanjar and his works ? 
Because ’Utbi conferred praises on Mahmad, 
Therefore he obtained the object of his desire. 
Sharaf was celebrated in the world, 
Because he wrote the eulogy of Timar Gargén.” 


Although the compiler of this book, on account of his having 
little knowledge and possessing no ability, withheld his tongue 
from commencing the history of this renowned monarch’s ex- 
ploits and deeds, and did not allow the pen which possessed two 
tongues to describe the character of this most prosperous king, 
yet he always entertained that desire in his faithful heart, and 
the intention never forsook his mind. One night which was full 
of light, this insignificant man (the author), having obtained the 
honour of being present in His Majesty’s Court at Gwalior, was 
ordered to sit down, and the fingers of the generosity of that 
sun of the heaven of glory opened the gates of kindness to him, 
and the tongue of that king of kings, who was as dignified as 
Alexander the Great, pronounced these pleasing words: “It seems 
proper and desirable that the inventions of my auspicious mind, 
and the improvements of my enlightened understanding, should 
be arranged in a series, and written down, in order that in future 
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ages the light of these happy works may shine among the people 
of countries near and remote.” Consequently the writer, who was 
wishing for a long time that such an order might pass, engaged, 
like his pen, in writing these very interesting subjects; and 
having commenced to mention the wonderful inventions, he has 
imparted eloquence to the pen which possesses two tongues. He 
hopes that through the favour of the Almighty God, these pages, 
which contain useful things, will meet the approbation of the 
most clever characters of the high Court, and that they will view 
these lines of the book of eloquence with the eye of acceptance, 
and overlook the mistakes which may have been committed 
therein by the deficient tongue of the pen. 


Accession of Humdytn. 

In the beginning of Juméda-l awwal, a.u. 937, when the 
King, who was as dignified as Sulaimdn, whose seat is now in 
Paradise, viz. Zahiru-d din Muhammad Babar, left the throne 
of this world for the eternal heaven, the celestial herald of the 
Supreme Lord raised the pleasing cry, ‘‘ We made you king on 
the earth,” to the ears of this rightful prince, and the hand of 
the kindness of the Creator of souls and substances put the 
happy robe of royalty on the person of this able monarch, the 
Conqueror of the World. 

“The hope which was excited by prosperity is now realized ; 

The desire which the world entertained is satisfied.” 

On Friday, the 9th of the said month, in the Jama’ mayid 
at Agra, the khutba was read in the name and title of this noble 
king, and the noise of congratulations which arose from the crowd 
of the people reached beyond the heavens. 


Auspicious Omens. 
Among the other wonderful accidents which happened to the 
great Naw&4b, one was that in the year in which the late king, 
who was as dignified as Sulaim4n and destined to enter paradise, 
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marched with prosperity from K4bul towards Kandahar, he left 
this sun of the heaven of royalty and power (Huméyidn) in 
trust of the government duties. One day the latter rode on 
his horse, and went to ramble about in the forest, hills, gardens, 
and meadows. On the road he wished to take an omen, and 
having called the great Mauléné, Masihu-d din Ruahu-lla, who 
was his tutor, he told him it had just entered his mind that 
he should ask any three persons who might first come before him 
their names, and take an omen from them. The Maul4né said it 
would be proper if he asked only one man’s name; but the King 
was firm in his resolution. After they had gone a little distance, 
they saw a man about forty years of age; and on their asking him 
his name, he replied, “ Muréd Khwaja.” After him another 
person, driving an ass loaded with wood, came before them; and 
when they inquired of him for his name, he said, “ Daulat 
Khwaja.” On this it passed from the secret-telling tongue of 
the King that if the name of the third person who might happen 
to meet them should be Sa’adat Khwaja, it might be considered a 
very curious accident; and the star of success, according to the 
omen, would rise from the horizon of prosperity. At this moment 
a boy, who was leading cattle to graze, came in sight ; and when 
they asked him what was his name, he answered, ‘‘ Sa’Adat 
Khwaja.” This excited, of course, great wonder and surprise in 
all the people who accompanied the King, and they were all sure 
that this prosperous prince would soon, by the Divine assistance, 
attain the highest pitch of fortune and glory; and the hand of 
the favour of God would open to him the gates of success in all 
his sacred and worldly hopes. 


Classification of the People. 

When the auspicious throne of royalty was filled by this 
dignified and brave monarch, all the officers of the State and 
inhabitants of the kingdom were divided into three classes. The 
brothers and relations of the King, the nobles and ministers, as 
well as the military men, were called Ah/-: Daudat (officers of the 
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Btate), because it is evident that—according to the words, “‘ There 
ean be no dominion without men ”—no degree of wealth and 
prosperity can be attained without the assistance of this class of 
brave and courageous people; and no one can obtain the throne 
and power without the aid of warriors and heroes. 


“ Kings, with the assistance of their army, 
Place their feet upon the throne of empires. 
, He alone can obtain wealth and rank 
Who is assisted by his army.” 


The holy persons, the great mushatkhe (religious men), the 
respectable saiyids, the literati, the law officers, the scientific 
persons, poets, besides other great and respectable men, formed 
the second class, ahd were denominated AA/-+ Sa’ddat (good 
men), because to observe, honour, and regard these people, and 
to associate with such men, secures eternal prosperity, and enables 
men to rise to high dignities and ranks. 


“ Virtue is the gift of God: 
It is not in the power of the mighty man to obtain it. 
If you wish to obtain fortune, 
You must associate with virtuous men.” 


Those who possessed beauty and elegance, those who were 
young and most lovely, also clever musicians and sweet singers, 
composed the third class, and the appellation of AA/-* Murdd 
(people of pleasure) was conferred on them, because most people 
take great delight in the company of such young-looking men, 
of rosy cheeks and sweet voices, and are pleased by hearing their 
songs, and the pleasing sound of the musical instruments, such 
as the harp, the sackbut, and the lute. 


“The hope of the heart of lovers 
Is never realized but when they meet persons whose 
cheeks are rosy. 
Ho who is fond of hearing songs and musio 
Has the gates of happiness opened for himself.” 
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Apportionment of Time. 


According to this classification, the wise King also divided the 
days of the week, and appointed one day for each of these three 
classes. Thus, Saturdays and Thursdays were fixed for pious 
men, and visits were received on these days from literary and 
religious persons. On these two days the tree of the hope of 
this estimable body of the people produced the fruit of pro- 
sperity by their obtaining audience in the paradise-resembling 
Court. ‘The reason why these two days were appointed for this 
class was, that Saturday is ascribed to Saturn, who is the pro- 
tector of good and religious men and persons of old respectable 
families ; and Thursday is appropriated to Jupiter, who is the 
preserver of the satyids, the learned men, and the strict followers 
of the Muhammadan law. Sundays and Tuesdays were fixed 
for the State officers; and all the government business and duties 
connected with the management of the country were discharged 
on these days. The King, the destroyer of enemies, sat in the 
public court, and consequently all the nobles and plebeians 
were able to obtain the honour of seeing him. The advantage in 
appointing these two days for opening the Court, and attending 
to the State affairs was, that Sunday belongs to the Sun, to 
whom, according to the will of God, is attached the fates of all 
rulers and kings; and Tuesday is the day of Mars, who is 
the patron of warriors and brave men. Hence it is evident 
that to adorn the throne of sovereignty in the public court-hall 
by his royal sessions on these two days, and to devote himself 
to the discharge of the government duties, was very proper. 
Amongst the other customs which were introduced by this just 
and generous King, and were observed on the days of the 
sessions, one was, that when he adorned the throne of royalty 
by sitting on it, drums were beaten, to inform the people, who, 
immediately on hearing their noise, came to see him; and when 
he left the Court, the gunners fired guns to let the people know 
that they might retire. Also on those days the keeper of the 
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wardrobe used to bring some suits of fine apparel, and the 
treasurer several purses of money, and they placed them in the 
Court in order that rewards and robes might be given to any one 
from them, and no delay should take place. Also that several 
persons who resembled Bahrém, having put on coats of mail, and 
taken blood-drinking swords in their hands, stood before the throne 
to seize and punish those who might be proved guilty. Mondays 
and Wednesdays were allotted for pleasure parties, and on these 
days some of the old companions and chosen friends were con- 
vened, and a band of musicians and singers was called, and they 
were all satisfied in their wishes. The cause of appointing these 
days for this purpose was, that Monday is the day of the Moon, 
and Wednesday of Mercury; and it was therefore reasonable 
that on these days he should keep company with young men 
beautiful as the moon, and hear sweet songs and delightful music. 
On Fridays, as the name (juma’) imports, he called together 
all the assemblies, and sat with them as long as he found leisure 
from his other duties. 


Symbols of Office. 

Another invention of this King was, that he got three arrows 
of gold made, and called them each after the name of the 
three classes above mentioned. Each of these was given to one 
of the most confidential persons of the respective classes, and this 
person was to manage all the affairs of that class. As long as 
the man who was entrusted with the arrow conducted the duties 
attached to him with such care as to insure the pleasure of God 
and satisfaction of the King, he was maintained in the trust. But 
when he was intoxicated by the effect of the wine of arrogance 
and pride, or when his foresight was obscured by the dimness of 
negligence, and he did not look after his business, but through 
his misfortune thought only of collecting riches, then the arrow 
of his wishes failed to hit the point of success, and he was 
ordered to be removed from office by the pen of destiny for his 
insolent deeds. * * * 
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Gradations of Rank. 


Among the customs introduced by this King, one was, that of 
the distribution of arrows, by means of which the distinction 
of ranks and stations among servants of the throne was marked. 
The pen of eloquence thus writes a full detail of this particular 
head. According to the different standards of gold, the ranks 
of all the people composing the three classes were divided into 
twelve orders or arrows, and every one received a grade and 
rank suitable to himself. The twelfth arrow, which was made 
of the purest gould, was put in the auspicious quiver of this 
powerful King, and nobody could dare to touch it. The eleventh 
arrow belonged to His Majesty’s relations and brethren, and all 
the Sultans who were in the government employ. Tenth, to 
the great mushatkhs, saiyids, and the learned and religious men. 
Ninth, to the great nobles. Eighth, to the courtiers and some 
of the King’s personal attendants. Seventh, to the attendants 
in general. Sixth, to the harems and to the well-behaved female 
attendants. Fifth, to young maid-servants. Fourth, to the 
treasurers and stewards. Third, to the soldiers. Second, to 
the menial servants. First, to the palace guards, camel-drivers, 
and the like. Each of these arrows or orders had three grades ; 
the highest, the middle, and the lowest. 


Government Depariments. 


Another of the arrangements of this King was, that he divided 
all the affairs of government into four departments, after the 
number of the four elements, viz. the Atashi, Hawai, Abi, and 
Khaki; and for conductiug the business of these departments he 
appointed four ministers. The department to which belonged 
the artillery and the making of arms, weapons of war, and 
various sorts of engines and other such things in which assistance 
was taken from fire, was called A'tashi; and the superintendence 
of this department was placed under Khwéja ’Amidu-l Mulk, 
and the fire of his care inflamed the ovens of the hearts of those 
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who were employed on these works. The duties connected with 
the wardrobe, kitchen, stable, and other great and important offices 
belonged to the Hawdi department, and the care of them was 
entrusted to Khwaja Lutf-ulla. The Sharbat-khdna, Sujt-khana, 
the digging of canals, and all the works which related to water 
and rivers, were comprised in the .4’bi department, and its super- 
intendent was Khw4ja Hasan. Agriculture, erection of buildings, 
resumption of A/dlisa lands, and some household affairs formed 
a department which was called A/dk, and this was placed under 
the management of KhwAja Jaldlu-d din Mirz&é Beg. Formerly 
one of the nobles was ordered to look after each department. 
For instance, Amir Nasir Kuli supervised the fire department, 
and he always used to put on red clothes. After his death, the 
cypress of the garden of dignity and grandeur, Mir Nihél, was 
appointed to the same duty. But in the days when the com- 
piler wrote these pages, the supervision of all the four depart- 
ments was entrusted to the care of the best of nobles, the most 
learned man, Amir Wais Muhammad. 


Building of Dinpanéh. 

Another great work of this just and generous King was the 
city of Dinpan&éh, which was really the asylum of religious men. 
The musk-resembling pen perfumes the minds of good people by 
writing an account of its foundation. In the month of Sha’bdn, 
A.H. 939 (1533 a.p.), when the fort of Gwalior was made the 
object of envy to the high revolving heavens by the royal presence, 
the great King one night sat there on the Imperial throne, and 
having ordered all his great courtiers and learned companions to 
sit down, conversed with them on various topics. In this discourse 
he poured from his tongue the secrets of the pearls of these 
words, that long time since it was his intention to found near 
the capital of Dehli a large city, the ramparts of which from their 
loftiness might open the tongue of reproach and scorn at 
Khawarnak and Sawir, the palaces of Bahrém, and that the 
keeper of its bastions might claim equality with Saturn. Also 
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that in this city a magnificent palace of seven storeys should 
be erected, surrounded by delightful gardens and orchards, of such 
elegance and beauty, that its fame might draw people from the 
remotest corners of the world for its inspection. That the city 
should be the asylum of wise and intelligent persons, and be 
called Dinpan&h. Those who were present in the assembly 
which resembled paradise, opened their tongues in approba- 
tion and applause of such a scheme. At the same time, it was 
discovered by the most witty and clever Mauléné Shahabu-d din 
Ahmad Mno’amméi, that the numerical value of the words 
Shahr-t pddshah Dinpandh was 940, and he said that if the city 
were built in that year it would be a very remarkable fact. The 
same moment these words were brought to the notice of the 
King, who, as well as all the officers of the high Court, was 
greatly struck with them. ll persons that were present at the 
time began to sing with their tongues the following stanza before 
His Majesty, who understood the excellencies of poetry well : 


“The picture which your imagination draws on your mind, 
Nothing contrary to it is done by the hand of destiny. 
What your understanding writes on a leaf 
Agrees with the book of the Will of God.” 


In short, the King accordingly fixed the resolution in his en- 
lightened mind. After, under the protection of the Almighty 
God, he had returned from Gwalior to Agra, he turned the reins 
of his world-travelling horse, in the beginning of the month of 
Zi-] hijja, a.H. 939, towards the city of Dehli. When he had 
reached the city, which was as beautiful as heaven, safe under the 
care of God from all evils, and had taken omens and religious 
advice, a rising ground adjacent to the banks of the stream 
of Jumna, about three kos from the city, was selected for the 
foundation of the city of Dinpanéh. 

In the middle of the month of the sacred Muharram, a.x. 940, 
at an hour which was prescribed by the most clever astrologers 
and the greatest astronomers, all the great mushaikhe (religious 
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men) the respectable saiyids, the learned persons, and all the 
elders of the city of Dehli, accompanied the King, who was as 
generous as the ocean, to the spot, prayed the Almighty God 
to finish the happy foundation of that city, and to strengthen 
the basis of the King’s wealth. First, His Majesty with his 
holy hand put a brick on the earth, and then each person from 
that concourse of great men placed a stone on the ground, and 
they all made such a crowd there that the army, people, and the 
artists, masons, and labourers found no room or time to carry 
stones and mud to the spot. On the same date work was also 
commenced in the King’s own palace. 

At this time, #.e. the latter part of the month of ShawwAl of 
the same year, the walls, bastions, ramparts, and the gates of the 
city of Dinpanéh are nearly finished. 
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XXXVI. 
TARYKH-I RASHIDY 


OF 


HAIDAR MIRZA DOGHLAT. 


[Tae writer of this valuable work was the son of Muhammad 
Husain Mirz4, who was the eldest son of Haidar Mirzé Doghlat, 
Amir of Kashghar. Muhammad Husain married the younger 
sister of the Emperor Babar’s mother. So our author, Haidar 
Mirza, was first cousin of Babar, and he seems to have inherited 
from his mother no small share of that ability and vigour which 
distinguished his more eminent relative. His father, Muhammad 
Husain, was put to death at Hirdt in 914 (1508 a.p.), under 
the orders of Shaibani Khan. Haidar Mirzé himself was also 
doomed, but he was concealed and saved. In the following year 
Bébar sent for him to K4bul, and there received him with con- 
siderate and generous affection, of which the Mirzé speaks in the 
warmest terms of gratitude. “It was a sad day,” says he, 
‘that deprived me of my father; but, through the unremitting 
kindness of the Emperor, I never felt the loss, * * During the 
whole time of my stay with him, he always conducted himself 
towards me with parental observance and affection.” 

Haidar Mirz4 was as bold and adventurous as Babar himself, 
and played a notable part in widely distant places. He 
was actively engaged as a military leader in Badakhshén and 
Késhchar, and seems to have there given proofs of eminent 
military talents. Nor was he at all deficient in that literary 
ability which distinguished his cousin. He saw much, and he 
observed and recorded what passed under his own eyes, and what 
he learnt from diligent inquiry. ‘The Tdrtkh-i Rashidi,” says 
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Mr. Erskine,’ well deserves to be published in the original or 
translated. It is the production of a learned and accomplished 
man; and, in the two latter parts, of a contemporary, intimately 
acquainted with the men and events he describes.” 

“The history of the Khans of the Mughals, and of the 
Amirs of Késhghar, subsequent to Timur Tughlik Khan, forms 
the proper subject of the first two books. These details are the 
more, valuable as the succession of the Mughal Khans and of 
the Amirs of K4shghar from that period is not contained in any 
other work with which I am acquainted.” In the writer’s own 
time, ‘‘ Central Asia was in a transition state, which ended in 
the settlement of the Uzbeks in Transoxiana, of the Kirghiz 
confederacy in Mughalistén, and of the Chaghaté{ Turks in 
India. The minute details which the author gives of his own 
sufferings, and of the sufferings of his nearest relations, during 
the period that followed the ascendancy of Shaib4ni Khaén in 
Mawaréu-n nahr and Khurdsén, of their escapes, adventures, 
successes, and discomfitures, let us more into the condition of the 
country and feelings of the inhabitants of these states and of 
Kashghar at that crisis, than perhaps any other monument 
extant. A portion of the last book relates to the history of 
Kashmir and Hinddstén, and the whole work is interspersed 
with geographical accounts of countries, especially to the east of 
Maéwaréu-n nahr, little known in Europe. The rise and fall of 
several tribes, or associations of tribes, in the desert, are recorded 
with much clearness and a perfect acquaintance with their ex- 
ternal and internal policy. It would form a most valuable 
accompaniment to the Commentaries of Babar, which it illus- 
trates in every page. The two royal cousins are worthy of each 
other, and do honour to their age.” 

Haidar Mirz4’s notices of India are fragmentary, and are con- 
fined to what passed under his own observation; but they give a 
vivid picture of the disorder and incapacity which marked the 
early reign of Haméyin, and were the causes of his downfall. In 

1 See Vol. I., p. 193. 
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the course of his adventurous life Haidar Mirz& had served in 
Kashmir, and while he was acting as governor of Lahore on behalf 
of Prince Kémrén, a number of malcontent nobles of that country 
endeavoured to obtain his aid in dethroning their unpopular 
roler. He entered warmly into the project, but the troubles of 
Hinddstaén delayed its execution. After passing into the service 
of Humayin, and witnessing the disastrous rout of Kanauj, 
described in one of the following Extracts, he endeavoured to 
induce Huméyin to secure a refuge and a vantage-ground in 
Kashmir. The Emperor was inclined to follow his advice, and 
sent some forces to enter upon the conquest of that country. But 
his plans were thwarted by his brother Kamran, and he was 
compelled to fly beyond the Indus. Haidar Mirzé soon showed 
the practicability of the advice he had tendered. With a force 
of only 4000 men he marched against Kashmir, and evading the 
troops drawn up to oppose him, he made his way secretly by 
unfrequented routes to Srinagar the capital, and captured it 
without opposition in Rajab, 947 (November, 1540). The whole 
country fell into his possession, and he successfully resisted the 
attempts of the dethroned prince to recover his kingdom, although 
Sher Shéh aided the exile. Haidar Mirzé ruled the land which 
he had won with great wisdom and ability, and so recruited its 
resources that it was restored to prosperity and happiness. He 
reigned for eleven years, and was eventually killed in a night 
attack by a party of conspirators in 958 (1551 a.p.). To his 
honour be it recorded, he did not in his prosperity forget his 
unfortunate kinsman the Emperor Humayun, but urged him to 
come to Kashmir, and to make that country a point a’appui for 
the recovery of his lost empire. 

The MS. used is a small 4to. belonging to the Nawab of 
Jhajjhar, containing 729 pages, of fourteen lines each. There is 
a transcript of this MS. among Sir H. Elliot's MSS. It seems 
to differ occasionally from the MS. used by Mr. Erskine, as may 
be seen by comparing the following Extracts with those given by 
Mr. Erskine. ] | 
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EXTRACTS. 
Defeat of Humdytn at Kanay. 

[ When all the brothers were assembled, they conferred together 
upon the state of affairs. The discussion was protracted, but no 
profitable decision was arrived at; in fact, nothing was proposed 
that was worthy of the occasion, for as it is said, ‘“‘ When 
Fortune’s adverse, minds are perverse.” Kamrén Mirz& was 
very anxious to return, but Humayun disregarded all his repre- 
sentations. Seven months were wasted in weary indecision, until 
the opportunity was lost, amd Sher Kh&n was on the Ganges 
ready for war. In the midst of this confusion K4mran Mirz& 
became very ill. The climate of Hindustén had brought on some 
serious disorders.1 When he had thus suffered for two or three 
months, he lost the use of his hands and feet. As no medicine or 
treatment relieved him, he became the more desirous of depart- 
ing to Lahore. At length his maladies so increased, that he 
made up his mind to return thither. This departure of _K4mran 
Mirz& was the turning-point in the rise of Sher Khan and the 
downfall of the Chaghatéi power. The Emperor greatly urged 
him to leave some of his officers and forces as auxiliaries, but 
Kémrén Mirzé, on the contrary, did all he could to induce all the 
men of Agra to go away with him, and strenuously rejected the 
proposal to leave his own army behind. Mir Khwaja Kalan, 
who was his prime minister, also exerted himself to the same 
purpose. Kamran Mirzé sent him on in advance, and then 
followed in person. 

While this was passing, Sher Khan advanced to the banks of 
the Ganges, and passed his army over. Kutb Khén, his son, 
marched towards Etawa and Kalpi. These territories were the 
thta’s of Husain Sult4n, who was one of the Uzbek Sultdns, and 
Yaédgér Nésir Mirzé, son of Nésir Mirz4, the brother of the 
Emperor Babar. Part of K&lpf belonged to Kamrén Mirz&, 
and he had sent to that district Iskandar Sultén as his represen- 
tative. These three persons marched against Kutb Khan, who 

1 (The various complications are specified. } 
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was slain in the battle, and they gained a complete victory. 
The Emperor now marched from Agra towards the Ganges 
against Sher Khan. [The writer goes on to explain at length 
his reasons for leaving Kémran, and joining the Emperor. | 
Although Mirzé Kémr4n would not consent to my parting from 
him, I remained behind without his consent. Kamrdp Mirza 
himself, shamefully leaving only Iskandar Sultan with about 
1000 men as auxiliaries, went off to Lahore, taking with him all 
the men of Agra he could carry with him; thus giving strength 
to the enemy and preparing defeat for his friends. The Imperial 
army reached the banks of the Ganges in the best way that it 
could. There it encamped and lay for about a month, the 
Emperor being on one side of the river, and Sher Khén on the 
other, facing each other. The armies may have amounted to 
more than 200,000 men. Muhammad Sultdén Mirz4, of the 
house of Timur, and grandson by a daughter of Sult4n Husain 
(of Khurdsan), had come to India to wait upon the Emperor 
Babar, and had been received with every mark of kindness and 
kingly favour. After Babar’s death he had several times revolted 
against Huméyin ; but being unsuccessful, he had sought forgive- 
ness, and had been pardoned. Now having colluded with Sher 
Khan, he deserted. A new way was thus opened. Everybody 
began to desert, and the most surprising part of it was, that 
many of those who deserted did not go over to Sher Khan, and 
so could expect no favour from him. A _ heated feeling ran 
through the army, and the cry was, “ Let us go and rest in our 
own homes,” A number also of K4mran’s auxiliary forces 
deserted and fled to Lahore. 

Among the equipments which were in the train of the Emperor 
were 700 carriages (gardtn), each dawn by four pairs of bullocks, 
and carrying a swivel (zarb-zan), which discharged a ball (Aa/o/a), 
of 500 miskdis weight. I myself several times saw that from 
the top of an eminence they unfailingly (be-khatd) struck horse- 
men who slightly and unsuspectingly exposed themselves. And 
there were twenty-one carriages, each drawn by eight pairs of 
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bullocks. Stone balls were of no use in these, but the shots 
were of molten brass, and weighed 5000 miskd/s, and the cost of 
each was 200 miskdils of silver. They would strike anything 
that was visible at the distance of a parasang. 

As the army had taken to desert, it was judged better to risk 
a battle than to see it go to ruin without fighting. If the result 
was unfavourable, in that case we could not at least be accused of 
having abandoned an empire like Hindustén without striking a 
blow. Another consideration was, that if we passed the river, 
desertion would be no longer possible. We therefore crossed over. 

Both armies entrenched themselves. Every day skirmishes 
occurred between the adventurous swaggering spirits of both 
sides. These proceedings were put an end to by the monsoon 
rains, which came on and flooded the ground, rendering it unfit 
foracamp. To move was indispensable. Opinions were expressed 
that another such a deluge would sink the whole army in the 
abyss of despair, and it was proposed to move to a rising ground 
which the inundation could not reach, and which lay in front of 
the enemy. I went to reconnoitre, and found a place suitable 
for the purpose. I said that we would on the morrow try the 
enemy on the touchstone of experience, for he ought not to 
attack while we were on the march, as the arraying of an army 
at the time of marching is contrary to sound judgment.! The 
morrow was the 10th of Muharram, and we must keep our 
forces well under control until we see if the enemy comes 
out of his trenches and advances against us. Then at last a 
regular pitched battle will be fought between us. The proper 
plan for us is to place the mortars (deg) and swivels (zarb-san) 
in front; and the gunners, nearly 5000 in number, must be 


Lash sl, sls Vilar os wy S uli Llir,| oe ay 0 
Mr. Erskine or his MS. makes better sense of this passage, but the words of our MS. 
will not admit of the interpretation. His version runs thus: ‘I represented that 
when we did march, it would be desirable to divert the attention of the enemy by 
engaging them in skirmishes, as it would not do to be drawn into a general action, 
when the army was marching to change its ground.”’ } 
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stationed with the guns. If he does come out to attack us, there 
is no time or place more suitable than this for battle. If he does 
not come out of his entrenchments, we must remain drawn up 
till about mid-day, and then return to our position. Next day 
we must act just in the same way. Then the baggage must move 
to the new position, and we must follow and occupy the place. 
This scheme of mine met with general approbation. 

On the 10th Muharram, 948 H., we mounted to carry the plan 
into effect, and formed our array. As had been determined, the 
carriages (gardén) and mortars (deg) and small guns (topakchiydn) 
were placed in the centre. The command of the guns was given 
to Muhammad Khan Rimi, the sons of Ustad ’Ali Kuli, Ustad 
Ahmad Rimi, and Husain Khalifa. They placed the carriages 
and mortars (deg) in their proper positions, and stretched chains 
between them. In other divisions there were amirs of no repute, 
men who were amirs only in name. They had got possession of 
the country, but they had not a tincture of prudence or know- 
ledge, or energy or emulation, or nobility of mind or generosity 
—qualities from which nobility draws its name. The Emperor 
had posted the author of this work upon his left, so that his 
right flank should be on the Emperor’s left. In the same 
position he had placed a force of chosen troops. On my left, all 
my retainers were stationed. I had 400 chosen men, inured to 
warfare and familiar with battle, fifty of whom were mounted 
on horses accoutred with armour. Between me and the river 
(jas-bar) there was a force of twenty-seven amirs, all of whom 
carried the ¢igh banner. In this position, also, were the other 
components of the left wing, and they must be judged of by the 
others. On the day of battle, when Sher Khan, having formed his 
divisions, marched out, of all these twenty-seven ¢égh banners 
not one was to be seen, for the great nobles had hidden them in 
the apprehension that the enemy might advance upon them. 
The soldiership and bravery of the amirs may be conceived from 
this exhibition of courage. 

Sher Khan came out in five divisions of 1000 men each, and 
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in advance of him (peshtar io) were 3000 men. I estimated the 
whole as being less than 15,000, but I calculated the Chaghatéi 
force as about 40,000, all mounted on ¢tipchdk horses, and clad 
in iron armour. They surged like the waves of the sea, but the 
courage of the amirs and officers of the army was such as I have 
described. When Sher Khén’s army came out of its entrench- 
ments, two divisions (yauk), which seemed to be equal to four 
divisions, drew up in that place, and three divisions advanced 
against their opponents. On our side I was leading the centre, 
to take up the position which I had selected; but when we 
reached the ground, we were unable to occupy it: for every amir 
and wasir in the Chaghat&éi army, whether he be rich or poor, 
has his ghuldms. An amir of note with his 100 retainers and 
followers has 500 servants and ghuldms, who in the day of 
battle render no assistance to their master and have no control 
over themselves. So in whatever place there was a conflict, the 
ghuldms were entirely ungovernable. When they lost their 
masters, they were seized with panic, and blindly rushed about 
in terror.' In short it was impossible to hold our ground. They 
so pressed upon us in the rear, that they drove the centre upon 
the chains stretched between the chariots, and they and the 
soldiers dashed each other upon them. Those who were behind 
so pressed upon those who were in front, that they broke through 
the chains. The men who were posted by the chains were driven 
beyond it, and the few who remained behind were broken, so 
that all formation was destroyed. 

Such was the state of the centre. On the right Sher Kh4én 
advanced in battle array; but before an arrow was discharged, the 
camp followers fled like chaff before the wind, and breaking the 
line they all pressed towards the centre. The ghuldms whom 
the commanders had sent to the front rushed to the lines of 
chariots, the whole array was broken, and the mir was separated 
from his men, and the men from the mir. While the centre 
was thus thrown into disorder, all the fugitives from the right 

1 [This idea is expressed by a simile borrowed from falconry. ] 
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bore down upon it. So before the enemy had discharged an 
arrow, the whole army was scattered and defeated. I had 
estimated the Chaghatai army as numbering 40,000 men, ex- 
cluding the camp followers (ghuldm) and workmen (shdgird- 
pesha). They fled before 10,000 men, and Sher Kh&n gained 
a victory, and the Chaghatéis were defeated in this battle-field 
where not a man, either friend or foe, was wounded. Not s gun 
was fired, and the chariots (gard&én) were useless. 

When the Chaghata{is took to flight, the distance between 
their position and the Ganges might be nearly a parasang. All 
the amirs and braves (bahddurdn) fled for safety to the river, 
without a man uf them having received a wound. The enemy 
pursued them, and the Ohaghat&{is, having no time to throw off 
their armour and coats, plunged into the river. The breadth of 
the river might be about five bowshots. Many illustrious amirs 
were drowned, and each one remained or went on at his will. 
When we came out of the river, His Majesty, who at mid-day 
had 17,000 workmen in attendance upon his Court, was mounted 
upon a horse which had been given to him by Tardi Beg, and 
had nothing on his head or feet. ‘‘ Permanence is from God, 
and dominion is from God.” Out of 1000 retainers, eight 
persons came out of the river; the rest had perished in the 
water. The total loss may be estimated from this fact. When 
we reached Agra, we made no tarry, but, broken and dispirited, 
in a state heart-rending to relate, we went on to Lahore. On 
the new moon of Rabi’u-l awwal, 947 u., the princes, amirs, 
and people had drawn together at Lahore. The throng was so 
great that it was difficult to move about, and still more difficult 
to find a lodging. Every one acted as his fears or his interests 
led him. ] 
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XXXVI. 


TAZKIRATU-L WAKIT’AT 


Or 


JAUHAR. 


THesE are the private Memoirs of the Emperor Humdyin 
written by his d/tdbchi, or ewer-bearer, Jauhar. They have been 
translated into English by Major Stewart, and published by the 
Oriental Translation Fund Lond. (1832). . [The MS. used by 
Stewart bore the above title, under which the work has become 
generally known, but in Sir H. Elliot’s copy of the MS. the author 
is made to name the work Humdytn Shahi. It is also called 
Térikh-i Humdyén.| These Memoirs afford much amusement 
from the naive and simple style in which they are written. The 
author was a constant attendant upon the Emperor, both during 
his adversities and successes, and is so devoted an admirer of 
his patron, that he rarely sees anything to reproach in his con- 
duct. He gives the most trivial details with the utmost candour 
and gravity, thinking nothing too insignificant to relate of so 
great an Emperor. ‘Let no one,” says Dion, after recording 
(lib. Ixxii. 18, 18) some of the public exposures and debaucheries 
of Commodus—* Let no one reprove me for degrading the im- 
portance of history because I write such things. In another 
case I would not have written them; but since they were done by 
an Emperor, and I myself saw and heard them, I thought it right 
to conceal nothing, and to transmit these matters for the in- 
formation of posterity, as if they had been of the utmost 
consequence.” 

Of himself Jauhar says, “I was at all times, and in all 
stations, in constant attendance on the royal person ; it there- 
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fore occurred to me as desirable that I should write a narrative 
of all the events to which I had been an eye-witness, that it 
may remain as a record of the past interesting occurrences. I 
- have endeavoured to explain them to the best of my humble 
ability, although in a style very inferior to the dignity of the 
subject. I commenced this work in the year 995 (a.p. 1587), 
and have named it the Taskiratu-1 Waki’dt, ‘Relation of Occur- 
rences.’ It is not my intention to narrate all the occurrences 
which have taken place during the late reign, but I shall confine 
myself to those operations in which His Majesty was personally 
eoncerned. I shall therefore commence this work with Humé- 
yan’s ascending the throne, and shall conclude with his return 
from Persia and his regainjng the sovereignty. I shall further 
explain with what fortitude and perseverance the Emperor en- 
countered so many hardships and difficulties, and through the 
favour of the Almighty God, thereby recovered his dominions, 
in the hope that this book may hand down the name of the 
author to posterity, and inform mankind of these extraordinary 
events.” | 

[The Memoirs bear all the appearance of truth and honesty, 
and are to a great decree exempt from that exaggeration and 
falsome eulogy to which Oriental biographers are prone. But 
the fact of their having been commenced full thirty years after 
the death of Huméyan greatly diminishes their claim to be 
considered a faithful and exact account of the occurrences they 
record. They are not contemporary records of the events as 
they occurred, but reminiscences of more than thirty years’ 
standing, so that, whatever the sincerity and candour of the 
writer, time must have toned dowh his impressions, and memory 
had doubtless given a favourable colour to the recollections he 
retained of a well-beloved master. The conversations and obser- 
vations attributed to the various personages who figure in his 
Memoirs must therefore contain quite as much of what the 
author thought they might or ought to have said as of what 
really was uttered. 
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When Humfyiin recovered Lahore, he immediately divided 
the appointments of the province among his adherents, and 
Jauhar was appointed collector of the village of Haibatpdr. 
Before he departed, the King told him a familiar story as a 
warning against extortion. Jauhar made a courtly reply, and 
proceeded to his charge. Upon arriving in the district, he 
found that it had been the custom of the Afgh4n farmers to 
give their wives or children in pledge to the Hindi bankers for 
money advanced on account of the collections. Therefore, the 
first thing he did was to collect all the grain that had been 
hidden in dry pits, and having sold it, he paid the bankers and 
liberated the families of the peasants. On hearing of this affair, 
His Majesty was much pleased, and promoted him to the col- 
lectorship of the villages belonging to the Afgh&n chief, Tatér 
Kh&én Lodi. Soon after he had an opportunity of displaying 
his energy and determination. The Panj&b having been left 
without troops, in consequence of Huméyin’s onward march, 
a body of 400 Afgh4ns entered the province of Lahore, and 
began to plunder. The collectors met to consult, and by 
Jauhar'’s advice they collected all the men they could, and 
placing themselves under the command of a brave and active 
young man, they fell upon them by surprise, defeated them, 
and took five of their chiefs prisoners, Jauhar does not tell us 
what position he held when he wrote his Memoirs, but it is 
evident that he became a man of some mark. Abd-l Fazl men- 
tions his appointment to the district of Haibatpdr, and subse- 
quently speaks of him as “ Mihtar Jauhar, treasurer of the 
Panjab.” | 

RXTRACTS. 
Humdyin’s conquest of Chunar. 


His Majesty then inquired from his ministers and nobles what 
intelligence there was of Sher Khan Afgh4n, where he was, 
what he was doing, and what he was intent upon? He was 
informed that Sher Khén had taken the fort of Rohtés and 
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Bahrkunda, that he had been for some time besieging the capital 
of Bengal, and was upon the point of taking it. Upon hearing 
this untoward news, His Majesty exclaimed to his nobles, ‘To 
what a pitch the daring of these Afghans has reached ; please 
God, we will to-morrow march to the fort of Chunér.” His 
Majesty then questioned Rimi Kh4n as to the powers of resist- 
ance of the fortress, and he replied that by the Emperor’s good 
fortune, and the favour of the Almighty, they would take the 
fortress by force. Thereupon the Imperial forces marched to- 
wards Chunar, and on the Shab-i bardt they came to five kos 
distance from the fort. The engineer (Rimi Khan) then debated 
with himself how he could find out the exact condition of the 
fortress, what bastion he ought to attack, and on which side 
he should mine. He had a slave named Khaléfét, whom in 
furtherance of his plan he so flogged that the weals were visible 
upon his body. He then directed him to ‘go into the fortress, 
and say that he was the slave of Rimi Khan, and that his 
master had so beaten him without any cause that he had fled 
and sought protection with them. So he was to find out the 
particulars of the fortress and return. He acted in accordance 
with these instructions. When the Afghans saw his condition, 
and the marks of the chastisement plainly visible on his body, 
they believed him, and strove to heal his wounds. One day 
the slave proposed to the Afgh4ns, that if they saw no objection 
they should show him the defences of the fortress, and he would 
advise as to the best means of resisting the guns which Rumi 
Kh&n had planted, so that the garrison might be safe. The 
Afghéns complied with this proposition. After staying a few 
days in the fortress, and making his observations, the slave made 
his escape, and returned to his master, whom he acquainted with 
the exact condition of the fortress. He advised him to attack 
the bastion on the river-side, and to construct a mine on that 
same side. Rimi Kh4n brought up his guns, and battered 
that bastion, and he placed other batteries under his various 
officers. * * * 
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Rimi Khan then sought His Majesty’s permission to con- 
struct a floating battery, by means of which he proposed to cut 
the garrison off from the water, and prevent them from being 
able to maintain life. The royal order was given for him to do 
what he deemed expedient. Under this authority he employed 
himself for six months in constructing a battery upon three 
boats, so high that on the top of it all the soldiers of the gar- 
rison were plainly discernible. When it was completed, he 
sought the royal authority to move his battery, make it fast to 
the fortress, and carry the place by storm. Permission being 
given, the attack was kept up till mid-day, and the royal army 
lost nearly 700 men. For all their efforts they could not take 
the place, and the garrison by their fire smashed one portion of 
the battery: Next morning Rimi Khan again prepared his 
battery. The Afghéns saw that the assailants were resolute 
and vigorous, and that the place must soon fall, so they pro- 
posed to capitulate. Under His Majesty’s command the garrison 
marched out, and the royal forces took possession of the fortress. 
Rimi Khan, being very irate and furious, cut off both hands of 
3800 gunners and others who had formed part of the garrison. 
When His Majesty was informed of this, he was very angry 
with Rimi Kh&n, and declared that no injury ought to be 
inflicted on men who had surrendered. After the capture of the 
fort a grand banquet was given and great rejoicings were made ; 
rewards were distributed and great honours were bestowed. His 
Majesty then asked Rimi Khan as to the fortress and to the 
way he would deal with it. The Khan replied, that if the place 
were in his hands he would not allow a Bengali to approach 
within a kos of it. And upon His Majesty asking who ought to 
be placed in command of it, he replied, that he knew of no one 
fit for the position but Beg Mirak. Upon this advice His 
Majesty placed Beg Mirak in command of the fortress. This 
counsel so incensed all the nobles against Rumi Kh4n, that 


1 (Mukhdlifdn as mardtib-i sar-kob mikdér-i yak sar-kobré ba sarb-i zang dar hain 
shikastand. } 
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they conspired against him, and caused poison to be placed in his 
cup, so that he died. 


Humdyin in Bengal. 

The King moved forward with the whole army, and in four 
days with little difficulty took possession of Gaur, the capital of 
Bengal, and drove away all the Afghans. After cleansing and 
repairing the city, the first act of His Majesty was to divide the 
province into jaytrs among his officers; after which he very 
unaccountably shut himself up in his harem, and abandoned 
himself to every kind of indulgence and luxury. While the 
King had thus for several months given himself up to pleasure 
and indolence, information was at length conveyed to him that 
Sher Khén had killed 700 Mughals, had laid siege to the 
fortress of Chunar, and taken the city of Benares; and had 
also sent forward an army along the bank of the Ganges to 
take Kanauj; that he had further seized the families of several 
of the officers, and sent them prisoners to Rohtas. 


Defeat of Humdyin at Chipa-ghat.? 


As soon as the peace was concluded, the treacherous Sher 
Kh&n summoned his principal officers and said to them, “ Is 
there any of you brave enough to go and storm the Mughal 
camp?” At first not one of the Afghan officers would under- 
take the task. At length a person called Khawds Khan® said, 
“If he would give him a detachment of good soldiers and a 
number of war-elephants, he would attempt it, and exert himself 
to the utmost ;” adding, ‘“‘ this is a business of chance; but let 
us see to whom God will give the victory.” 

Sher Khan was much pleased with Khawés Kh&n’s proposal, 
and gave him his choice of all the troops and several war- 
elephants; but although the detachment marched from the 

1 (Stewart, p. 13.] 


2 (Stewart's Translation, p. 17.] 
3 (Of the Khdssa-khail.—MS.] 
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camp at ten o’clock of the morning,! the artfal general loitered 
about till night. In the mean time Shaikh Khalil sent off a 
messenger to His Majesty, cautioning him to be on his guard; 
but “‘ when fate descends, caution is vain.” * * * 

The King would not believe the information, or that Sher 
Khan would be guilty of such a breach of honour and religion, 
and passed the night without taking any precautions. But just 
as the sun rose next morning, the Afgh4ns entered the rear of 
our encampment, made a dreadful uproar, and caused the preatest 
confusion both among the troops and followers. His Majesty, on 
hearing the noise, ordered the kettle-drums to be beaten, and in a 
short time about 300 cavalry assembled around him. In a few 
minutes one of the enemy’s war-elephants approached ; on which 
His Majesty made a sign to Mir Bajka, who was celebrated for 
his valour, and who with his two sons, Garg ’Ali and Tatta Beg, 
one of whom carried the King’s double-barrelled gun and the 
other the royal spear, to attack the elephant; but as none of 
them had the heart to do it, His Majesty snatched the spear 
from the hand of Garg ’Ali, spurred on his horse, and struck 
the elephant with such force on the forehead that he could not 
draw out the spear again. In the mean time an archer who was 
seated on the elephant discharged an arrow, which wounded the 
King in the arm, and the enemy began to surround him. His 
Majesty then called to his troops to advance and charge the 
enemy, but no one obeyed; and the Afrh4ns having succeeded 
in throwing everything into confusion, one of the King's followers 
came up, seized his bridle, and said, ‘‘ There is no time to be 
lost ; when your friends forsake you, flight is the only remedy.”’ 
The King then proceeded to the bank of the river, and although 
followed by one of his own elephants,? he urged his horse into 
the stream, but in a short time the horse sank. On seeing 

1 [The MS. says, namdz-¢ digar, “ afternoon prayer.’’] 
* (The MS. says, ‘‘ He came to the bank of the river, and his elephant Gard-dds 
was along with him. He ordered the elephant-driver to break down the bridge, and 


then he urged his horse into the stream, with the intention of swimming over; bat 
the current was rapid, and the horse was carried away from him.’’] 
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this event, a water-carrier, who had distended his leathern bag 
(masak) with air, offered it to His Majesty, who by means of the 
bag swam the river. On reaching the northern bank, he asked 
the man his name; he said, “ Nizam.” The King replied, “I 
will make your name as celebrated as that of Niz4mu-d din 
Auliya (a famous saint), and you shall sit on my throne.” * * * 

Soon after the King had remounted his throne, the water- 
carrier who had enabled him to cross the Ganges paid his 
respects; and His Majesty, remembering his royal promise, 
seated him for two hours upon the throne, and desired him to 
ask for whatever he wished. 


Humaytn’s defeat at Kanay) 


After the battle had raged for some time, information was 
brought to His Majesty that the Prince Hindal had discomfited 
the Afghéns opposed to him, but that the left under ’Askari was 
compelled to retreat. Mirz& Haidar represented that in order 
to let the fugitives pass, it was requisite to loose the chains of 
the carriages (’ardba), which formed a barricade in front of the 
centre. His Majesty unfortunately complied with this advice, 
and the chains being unloosed, the runaways passed through the 
line of carriages in files. 

During this time, an Afghan clothed in black advanced and 
struck the King’s horse on the forehead with a spear, on which 
the animal turned round and became unmanageable.* 

His Majesty afterwards related that as soon as he could 
control his horse, he saw the Afghans employed in plundering 
the carriages, and wished to have charged them, but some person 
caught the reins of the steed, and led him to the bank of the 
river. Here, while undetermined how to act, he saw an old 
elephant which had belonged to the late Emperor. He called 

1 (Stewart, p. 21.] 

2 [Instead of this paragraph, the words of Sir H. Elliot’s MS. simply say, “A man 


clothed in black came and seized my bridle (ji/au), and so turned the reins (’indn) of 
my horee.’’] 
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to the driver to bring the elephant to him, who did so. He then 
mounted, and asked a eunuch who was in the howdah, what was 
his name. He replied, ‘“ Kafur.” His Majesty then ordered 
the driver to carry him across the river, but the fellow refused, 
and said the elephant would be drowned. On which the eunuch - 
whispered, that he suspected the driver wished to carry them 
over to the enemy; it would therefore be advisable to take off 
the fellow’s head. The King said, “ How shall we then make 
the elephant cross the riverP”’ The eunuch replied, that he 
understood something of driving an elephant. Upon hearing 
this, His Majesty drew his sword and so wounded the driver 
that he fell off into the water, and the eunuch stepped down 
from the howdah on the neck of the animal, and caused him to 
pass the river. His Majesty further related, that when he 
arrived near the bank, it was so steep that he could not find a 
place to ascend. At length, some of the camp colour-men,! who 
were on the look out for him, tied their turbans together, and 
throwing an end of the cloth to him, he with some difficulty 
climbed up. They then brought him a horse, on which he 
mounted and proceeded towards Agra. * * * 

The King having been joined by the Princes Hind&l and 
*Askari and the Mirzis Yadgar Nasir, etc., proceeded joyfully 
towards Agra. When they reached the village of Bhain-génw, 
the peasants, who were in tbe habit of plundering a defeated 
army, stopped up the road, and one of them wounded Mirzé 
YAadgér with an arrow. On which the Mirza said to the Prince 
Askari, “ Do you go on and punish these villagers, while I stop 
to dress my wound.” The Prince was displeased at this request, 
and gave the Mirz& some abuse, on which the other retorted in 
harsher language, and the Prince struck him three times with 
his horsewhip, which was returned with interest on the other 
side. When intelligence of this unpleasant fracas reached the 
King, he said, ‘‘ They had better have vented their spite on the 
robbers than on each other. What has happened cannot be 

1 [The word is tégh-béndn, “ nobles of the ¢#gh-banner.”’] 
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recalled, but let us hear no more of it.’’ In short, the King 
reached Agra in safety. 


Battle of Kipchak. 


One of the scoundrels of the enemy approached the King, and 
struck him on the head with his sword, and was about to repeat 
the blow, when His Majesty, looking at him, said, ‘‘ You wretch, 
how dare you ?’’—upon which the fellow desisted ; and some other 
officers coming up, led the King out of the battle; but he was 
so severely wounded, that he became weak from loss of blood, 
and therefore threw off his jabba (quilted coat), and gave it in 
charge of an Abyssinian servant; but his servant being obliged 
to make his escape from the battle, threw away the jabba, which 
having been found by some of Kamran’s followers, it was brought 
to the Prince, who immediately proclaimed that the King was 
killed. | 

At this time there only remained with His Majesty eleven 
persons, including servants, and the author of these pages. We 
therefore took him out of the battle; and as his own horse was 
unquiet, we mounted him on a small ambling steed, two of the 
chiefs supporting him on either side, and endeavouring to console 
him by anecdotes of former princes who had suffered similar 
adversity, and encouraged him to exert himself, as it was pro- 
bable the enemy might pursue him. On hearing this, he resumed 
his fortitude, and proceeded towards the pass of Sirtun. On the 
march we were joined by some of the chiefs, and at nightfall 
reached the entrance of Sirtun. As it was then very cold, and 
His Majesty suffered much from weakness, a sheepskin cloak 
was brought and put on him. 

In the morning we reached the top of the pass; and as it was 
then getting warm, the King dismounted on the bank of the 
river, performed his ablutions, and washed his wound; but as 
there was no carpet for prayer to be found, the humble servant, 
Jauhar, brought the cover of a stool of scarlet cloth, and spread 


Stewart, p. 94. 
VOL. V. 10 
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it for His Majesty, who knelt thereon, and performed his devo- 
tions, and sat down facing the kibla (Mecca). * * * 

The King again mounted, and rode on to Parwan, where he 
alighted. At this place the only tent that could be procured was 
a small shamiydna (canopy), sufficient only to screen one person ; 
under this His Majesty lay down and slept. In the morning 
the author of these pages awoke His Majesty, and told him it 
was the hour of morning prayer. He said, ‘“ My boy, as I am 
so severely wounded, I cannot bear to purify myself with cold 
water.” I represented that I had got some warm water ready 
for him; he then arose, performed his ablutions, and said his 
prayers. He afterwards mounted his horse, but had not ridden 
far when he complained that the clotted blood on his clothes hurt 
him, and asked of the servants if they had no ydma (coat) they 
could lend him. Bahd&dur Khan replied, he “had a jama, but 
it was one His Majesty had discarded and given to him, and he 
had worn it.” The King said, ‘“ Never mind that, bring it.” 
He then put it on, and gave the dress which was stained with 
blood to this humble servant, Jauhar, the d/tdbchi, and said, 
‘“‘ Take care of this dress, and only wear it on holy days.”’ 

From Parw&n we proceeded to Kahamrid, where Téhir 
Muhammad had the honour of paying his respects. He had 
pitched an old tent for the King, and had prepared an enter-. 
tainment for him; but the blockhead did not bring any present, 
not even a spare dress. His Majesty ordered his followers to 
partake of the dinner, but went himself to the edge of a fountain, 
where they pitched an old tent, grimed with smoke and soot, for 
him; but as there was no necessary tent, the humble servant 
went and procured two hurdles, which he fixed up as a privy. 
At this time an old woman came and offered His Majesty a pair 
of silk trousers. He said, ‘‘ Although these are not proper for 
@ man to wear, yet, as my own are defiled with blood, I will put 
them on.” He then inquired what the woman had for her 
support; and on being informed, wrote an order to the collector 
not to demand any tribute from her in future. 
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Surrender of Kabul to Kamran. 


When His Majesty left K&bul, he bestowed the government 
on Kasim ’Ali, who had formerly been a servant of K&mran’s ; 
but notwithstanding this circumstance, he for some time refused 
to give up the fortress, till assured by Kamran that the King 
was dead, who in proof thereof produced the jabba or quilted 
coat ; in consequence of which the Prince was allowed to enter 
the fort, and again took possession of the young Akbar. * * After 
remaining a month and twenty days at Andarab, * * the King 
determined on marching to oppose the rebels; but he first as- 
sembled all his chiefs, and proposed to them to take the oath of 
allegiance. H4ji Muhammad Khan said, “ It was also incumbent 
on His Majesty to take the oath of confederacy.” The Prince 
Hindal said, ‘‘Such a proceeding was highly improper.” But 
the King said, “If the chiefs wished it, he would take the oath 
to satisfy them.” In short, the oaths were ratified on both sides ; 
and, to give the ceremony more solemnity, the King fasted all 
that day. 


Kamrdn surrendered by the Gakhars, and blinded.® 


The King received letters from Sultén Adam, chief of the 
Gakhars, stating that ‘“‘the Prince Kémrén was now in his 
territory, and that if His Majesty would take the trouble of 
coming there, he would give him up.” * * * The Prince arrived, 
and advanced with great humility. The King, however, received 
him graciously, and pointed to him to sit down on the bed on 
his right hand. His Majesty then sat down on the bed also, 
having the young Prince Akbar on his left hand. Sult4n Adam, 
’Abdu-l Ma’4li, and the other chiefs were also seated in due 
order. After some time, His Majesty called for a water-melon, 
one-third of which he took and divided with his brother. * * * 
Preparations having been made for an entertainment, the whole 
night was passed in jollity and carousing. * * * [ Four days after], 


1 Stewart, p. 99. 3 Stewart, p. 103. 
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the business of Mirza K4mran was taken into consideration, and 
it was resolved, in the first place, to remove all his servants from 
him. Then the King ordered five of his own people [names], 
and his humble servant Jauhar, to attend upon the Prince, and 
he said to me, “‘ My boy (ghuldm), do you know where you are 
sent?”’ I said, “ Yes, and I know Your Majesty's (wishes).” 
He replied, “‘ Your business is to take care of the interior of the 
tent, you are desired not to sleep for a moment.” * * * 

Early in the morning the King marched towards Hindistén, 
but before his departure determined that the Prince should be 
blinded, and gave orders accordingly ; but the attendants on the 
Prince disputed among themselves who was to perform the cruel 
act. Sultan ’Ali, the paymaster, ordered ’Ali Dost to do it. 
The other replied, ‘“‘ You will not pay a Sh&h-Rukhi (3s. 6d.) to 
any person without the King’s directions; therefore, why should 
I commit this deed without a personal order from His Majesty P 
Perhaps to-morrow the King may say, ‘ Why did you put out 
the eyes of my brother?’ What answer could I give? Depend 
upon it I will not do it by your order.”” Thus they continued to 
quarrel for some time. At length, I said, “I will go and inform 
the King.” On which I with two others galloped after His 
Majesty. When we came up with him, ’Ali Dost said, in the 
Chaghatai Turki language, ‘‘ No one will perform the business.” 
The King replied in the same language, abused him, and said, 
“Why don’t you do it yourself?” 

After receiving this command, we returned to the Prince, and 
Ghulam Ali represented to him, in a respectful and condoling 
manner, that he had received positive orders to blind him. The 
Prince replied, “I would rather you would at once kill me.” 
Ghulém ’Ali said, ‘‘ We dare not exceed our orders.” He then 
twisted a handkerchief up as a ball for thrusting into the mouth, 
and he with the fardsh seizing the Prince by the hands, pulled 
him out of the tent, laid him down, and thrust a lancet into his 
eyes (such was the will of God). This they repeated at least 
fifty times; but he bore the torture in a manly manner, and did 
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not utter a single groan, except when one of the men who was 
sitting on his knees pressed him. He then said, ‘* Why do you 
sit upon my knees? What is the use of adding to my pain?” 
This was all he said, and he acted with great courage, till they 
squeezed some (lemon) juice and salt into the sockets of his eyes. 
He then could not forbear, and called out, ““O Lord, O Lord, my 
God, whatever sins I may have committed have been amply 
punished in this world, have compassion upon me in the next.” 
* * * The author of these pages, seeing the Prince in such pain 
and distress, could no longer remain with him. I therefore went 
to my own tent, and sat down in a very melancholy mood. The 
King having seen me, sent Jan Muhammad, the librarian, to ask 
me, ‘‘ If the business I had been employed on was finished, and 
why I had returned without ordersP’”’ The humble servant 
represented that ‘“‘the business I had been sent on was quite 
completed.” His Majesty then said, “He need not go back, 
let him get the water ready for me to bathe.” ] 
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XXXIX. 
TARYKH-I ALF” 


OF 


MAULANA AHMAD, AND OTHERS. 


Tuis work comprehends a History of Muhammadan nations up 
to the thousandth year of the Hijra era. It is from this cir- 
cumstance that it obtains its name, A/f signifying in the Arabic 
language one thousand. The Emperor Akbar directed its com- 
pilation by several learned men,' and may have perhaps fixed 
upon this particular period of one thousand years, in conformity 
with a notion he is said to have entertained and expressed, that 
the Muhammadan religion would be abolished, after lasting 
that period.? | 

At the commencement of the work, many different authors 
were employed, but, subsequently, the chief labour devolved 
upon Maulfné Ahmad, the son of the Kazi of Thatta,> and the 
author of Khuldsatu-1 Hayat, “the Essence of Life.’ An in- 
teresting account of the different parties engaged on it is given 
by ’Abdu-l Kadir Badaéuni in the following passage from his 
Muntakhabu-t Tawartkh. 

“About this time (a.H. 990), Mullé Ahmad, of Thatta, a 
bigot, who had the impertinence* to call himself a physician, 

1 Two hundred years before a similar scheme was executed by Guthrie and Grey, 


and there was one before theirs. See Gesch. d, sch. Redek. Porsions, p. 358. P. Oyclop. 
vol. xi., p. 197. 

* Troyer and Shea, Dadistan, vol. iii., p. 98. 

3 His birthplace is differently given by others. Dr. Bird calls him son of Nasrallah 
of Nineveh. General Briggs calls him Mullé Ahmad of Nineveh. See History of 
Guzerat, p. 88. Firishta, vol. i., p. xlix. Dadistan, vol. ii, p. 160. 

‘ The author of the Ma-dsiru-t Umard, who was himself a Shi’a, speaks more 
tenderly of these absurdities. He says the Mull& was partial to religious controversy, 
and rarely missed an opportunity of indulging his propensity, even in mixed societies. 
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came from the Dekhin, and was presented at Court. His ances- 
tors, who resided in Sind, were Furdkis of the Hanifah sect, and 
Mullé Ahmad used, in consequence of his apostacy, to shower 
anathemas upon those unfortunate persons. * * * In the time 
of Sh&h Tahmédsp he associated in *Irak with some heretic 
Trdnians, but he even exceeded them, notwithstanding their 
notorious heresy. When Shah Ism’ail II. deserted the faith 
of his father, and became a Sunni, and persecuted the heretic 
Shi’as, Mullé Ahmad accompanied Makhdim Sharki (an un- 
compromising Sunni, who wrote the Kitdbu-n Nawdfiz) on a 
pilgrimage to Meeca. Thence he proceeded to the Dekhin, and 
afterwards to Hindidstfin, and finding no opposition to the pro- 
secution of his designs, he began to teach his absurd doctrines,} 
and invite converts to the Shi'a persuasion ; but in a short time 
he met the penalty of his evil deeds. He had as yet had no 
interview with Shaikh Faizi, and had not yet assumed that air 
of confidence, with which his intimacy with that minister in- 
spired him, when I saw him one day in the bdsdr, where some 
*Irékis took the opportunity of mentioning my name to him in 
terms of praise. Upon this, he addressed me, and said, ‘I see 
the mark of a Shi’a stamped on your forehead.” ‘Just as 
much,’ I replied, ‘as I see Sunni stamped upon yours.’ The 
bystanders laughed, and were much gratified at the retort. I 
shall, please God ! notice the close of his life in the proper place.” 

“The year 1000 of the Hijra era, which is in general use, 
being now completed,’ the Emperor Akbar ordered a history to 
be written of all the Muhammadan kings, and directed that such 
a name should be given to the work as to denote the year of its 
composition. It was for this reason that the work was entitled 
Affi. He further ordered the word Rih/at (death) to be sub- 


1 The Ma-dsiru-2? Umard does not give so sorry an account of his claim to be a 
physician, as will be seen below. 

2 This is said in the paulo-post fature sense, because the order for the composition 
of the Tdrtkh-i Alfi is recorded as one of the events of 990 x., and we find ’Abdu-l 
Kadir going to Lahore to revise it in 1000 x. The translation of the MahdbAdrata 
was also ordered in 990 H. 
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stituted for Hira (flight) in the different dates, and employed 
seven persons to undertake the compilation from the date of 
the decease of the Prophet to the present day, and to mention 
therein the events of the whole world.” 

‘He assigned the first year to Nakib Kh4n, the second to 
Shéh Fath-ulla, and so on to Hakim Humém, Hakim ’Alj, 
Ha4ji Ibrahim Sirhindi (who had just then arrived from Gujarat), 
Mirza Nizamu-d din, and myself; so that by such distribution 
thirty-five years were finished in the course of a week.” 

“During the period that I was compiling the events of the 
seventh year, and was engaged on the life of Khalif "Umar, the 
model of purity (may God be propitious to him!), I had just 
completed an account of the foundation of Kiufa, and the destruc- 
tion of Madé-in, from the ruins of which the new city was 
embellished, and the marriage of Ammi Kulsim, the daughter 
of the Amiru-] muminin “Ali! (may God be propitious to him !), 
as well as the institution of five stated times for prayer, the 
fall of the city of Nasibin, and the large black scorpions which 
were made use of to effect its capture, when, one night, Mirzé 
J’afar Asaf Khén thought proper to dispute the correctness of 
these facts.? Notwithstanding this, Shaikh Abi-l Fazl and 
Gh4zi Khan Badakhshi confirmed my assertions. Shortly after- 
wards, when I was asked whence I got this information, I replied 
that I had seen it in books, and had written accordingly, and 
that it was not my own invention. Immediately the Rausatu-? 
Ahbdb and other historical books were called for from the library, 
and given to Nakib Khan to verify the accuracy of the state- 
ment, which, by God’s grace, being found correct, I was relieved 
from the charge of invention.” 

‘At the recommendation of Hakim Ab&-l Fath, the compila- 

1 Sprenger calls her the fifth child of Muhammad, and spells her name “ Omm 
Kolthum.” Muhammad had both wife and daughter of the name. Reinaud, 
Blacas, vol. ii., p. 128. Univ. Hist., vol. i, p. 176. Ockley, p. 270. Irving's 


Successors of Mahomet, p. 133. Weil, vol.i., 144, and for others, see Index to Weil, 
‘“*Umm Kolthum.”’ 


2 See note in Appendix. 
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tion of the work from the thirty-sixth year was entrusted solely 
to Mullé Ahmad of Thatta, who, however, wrote whatever 
coincided with his sectarian prejudices—a fact which is well 
known. The compilation of two volumes was finished up to the 
time of Changiz Khan, when Mirzé Fiulad, one night, pretend- 
ing that the King had sent for Mull& Ahmad, summoned him 
from his house, and murdered him in a street of Lahore, in 
revenge for some injury which he had suffered at his hands, as 
well as because he was violently opposed to him in matters of 
relivion. For this act he was sentenced to death.” 

‘‘The remainder of the work was written by Asaf Kh4n, up 
to the year 997! 4. In the year 1000 u.? I was ordered to 
proceed to Lahore, to revise the composition, to compare it 
with other histories, and to arrange the dates in their proper 
sequence. I compared the first two volumes in one year, and 
entrusted the third to Asaf Khan.” 3 

In another part of his History (a.a. 1003), ’Abdu-l Kédir 
again speaks of the Zarikh-t Alft being divided into three books, 
two composed by Mull&é Ahmad, “the heretic, may he meet with 
his deserts!” and the third by Asaf Kh4n (J’afar Beg). Major 
C. Stewart, however, in his Catalocue of Tipd Sultan’s Library, 

1 Not having seen the last part of the History, I am not able to ascertain whether 
it extends only to 997 u. The Ma-dsiru-] Umard uses the same expression. Bird’s 


Guzerat, p. 88, says it was completed in 995 u. The Hyderabad copy goes to 974 of 
the Rih/at, and a copy belonging to Wilfyat Husain goes to 984 of RiAlat or 994 H. 

2 In another portion of his History he says, that he presented the first volume of 
the edition, which had been revised by him, in the 39th year of the reign, correspond- 
ing with a.H. 1003, in which labour, his friend, Mull& Mustafé, a famous copyist of 
Lahore, had been associated with him. He was then asked by Akbar to revise the 
second, as it was full of the religious opinions of Mull4 Ahmad, but he excused him- 
self from doing more than merely revising the style, without altering the sense, or 
correcting the dates; in order that his enemies might not say he had been introducing 
his own sentiments instead of those of the author, and substituting one set of pre- 
judices for another. As the Zdrikh-i Alfi is quoted in the Tabakdt-+ Akbari, which 
is brought down only to the end of the 38th year of the reign, corresponding with 
1002 u., it is evident it must have been available before 'Abdu-l K&dir had revised it. 

3 Respecting him see Mirdt-i Jahdn-numd, p. 692, and Bagh-t m'dni, 8.v., where he 
is said to have written the annals of 400 years. See also [kddl-ndma Jahangirt, third 
volume, Mirdt-¢’Alam. Sprenger’s Bidi., p. 57. 

4 Tabakdt-i Shdh Jahan, f. 267, 286. 
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says it is divided into five books, and that it extends from A.D. 
622 to 1592. The error of making it commence from A.D. 622 
arises from his supposing that its dates refer to the Flight, instead 
of the Death, of Muhammad [making a difference of ten years 
and two months]. This alteration of a universal era, and the 
substitution of one especially for this work, is a very objection- 
able feature of the Zérikh-t A/fi, excellent as it is in many other 
respects. 

It will be observed that ’Abdu-] Kadir promised to relate 
further particulars of Mullé Ahmad in their proper place, and 
he fulfils that promise in the following passage, which affords as 
amusing an instance of odium theologicum as is to be met with 
In any country. 

“During this month (Safar, 996 a.a.) Mirzé Fulad Birlds 
persuaded the heretic Mullé Ahmad, who was always openly 
reviling the first Hhalifs, to leave his own house at midnight 
under some pretence, and then assassinated him. The chrono- 
grams of which event are, ‘Bravo! Fildd’s stiletto!’ and 
‘Hellish hog!’! and indeed when I saw that dog in the agonies 
of death, I observed his countenance to be exactly like that of a 
hog: others also observed the same. (May God protect me 
from such a dreadful fate!)? Mirz& Fuléd, was bound alive 
to the leg of an elephant in the city of Lahore, and thus attained 
martyrdom. 

‘When Hakim Abi-l Fath sent some one to inquire of him, 
whether sectarian prejudices had induced him to kill Mulla 
Ahmad, he replied that had that been the reason, he would have 
selected a more noble victim than the Mullé. The Hakim 
reported this speech to the King, who remarked that Mirzé 
Filéd was an implacable villain, and ought to suffer death. 
He therefore ordered him to be drawn, while yet living, by 
an elephant, although he was very nearly obtaining a pardon 


1 Id., f. 225. 

2 A Shi’a, who marked the rubrics on the margin of the copy I have used, takes a 
most summary revenge, by heading this passage thus: “The assassination of the 
blessed Mull& Ahmad by the ruthless dagger of an accursed son of a pig.” 
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through the intercession of the ladies! of the royal household. 
The Mullé expired three or four days after the Mirza. 

“< It is said, that when the Shi’as were bathing the Mulla pre- 
vious to burial, they fixed, according to the observances of their 
religion, a tent peg in his back, and dipped him several times 
in the river, and that when he was buried, Shaikh Faizi and 
Shaikh ’Abu-l Faz] appointed watchmen to guard his tomb; 
notwithstanding which, when the Court departed for Kashmir, 
the people of Lahore disinterred his vile carcase, and burnt it.” 

The author of the Ma-dstru-1 Umarda adds a few particulars 
respecting Mullé Ahmad, in his biography of Fuil4d Khan. He 
says that the accomplice of Mirz&i Fuld personated one of the 
royal messengers, and summoned the Mullé to the King’s pre- 
sence; that when the Mullé had left his house, he was attacked, 
and had one of his hands cut off by a sword; that the assassins, 
mistaking it for his head, ran off, satisfied that their work was 
accomplished; that he fell from his horse, and when he had 
recovered a little, picked up his own hand, and went to the house 
of Hakim Hasan for succour; that when Fulad Khan was seized, 
he confessed the crime before Abi-] Fazl, Khén-khénan, and 
Asaf Kkén. 

He says also that Mullé Ahmad went in his twenty-second 
year to Meshhed, and thence to Yezd and Shird4z, where, under 
the instructions of the physicians Kamélu-d din Husain and Mulla 
Mirzé Jan, he entered on a course of medical study, and read the 
Kulyat-i Kantn of Avicenna, and the Sharh-t Tarid, with all 
the commentaries. He then went to Kazwin, where he had an 
interview with Shéh Tahmésp, and when Shéh Ism’4il the 
Second was converted to the Sunni doctrine, he went to ‘Irak-i 
"Arab and Mecca, and after mixing with several celebrated 


1 The Ma-dsiru-i Umard says * by the nobles of the State.” The determination 
to carry the sentence into effect shows the stern justice of the Emperor. The Birlas 
tribe had served his for eight generations, and Mirz& FGlad had himself been selected 
by Akbar to accompany an embassy to 'Abdu-lla Khan Uzbek, in the twenty-second 
year of the reign, Mod. Univ. Hist., vol. ii, pp. 333, 340; Shajrat ui dirak, 
p. 61; Matidu-s Sa'dain, p. 250; Hist. Genealog. d. Tatars, p. 152. 
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scholars in those parts, proceeded to the Dekhin, to the Court 
of Kutb Shah of Golconda, and in the twenty-seventh year of 
Akbar’s reign came to Fathpir Sikri, where he received orders 
to compile the Zartkh-t A/ft. 

He used to read out his composition to Akbar, who asked him 
upon one occasion, why he had dwelt so long upon Khalifa 
’Usman’s reign. He replied openly, says the Ma-dsiru-1 Umard, 
before all the Turani nobles, who were Sunnis, that that period 
is the “ Rausatu-s Shuhada’’} of the Sunnis, and to abridge it 
would give offence. 

The inconvenience respecting the introduction of a novel era 
in the Taértkh-t Alft has already been noticed. Another very 
serious accusation has been laid against this work, of leaving 
out several important events during the period it embraces ; 
and the omission of the decisive battle of Cadesiah in a.p. 636, 
which preceded the final subjugation of Persia, has been 
especially commented on as a proof of carelessness. But a 
much greater objection to be made to the Tértkhi Affi is the 
plan of the work: it is constructed in the form of Annals, 
like the tedious Historical Library of Diodorus; and thus we 
are compelled to turn over page after pave of this voluminous 
history, before we can trace the connexion of events in any 
particular country which may happen to be the subject of our 
investigation. Nothing but an excellent Index could remedy 
such a defect. There is confusion also sometimes about the 
dates. And protracted affairs are grouped under one year, the 
exact dates of their various phases not being sufficiently stated. 

The compilers appear to have availed themselves of all the 
best sources of information open to them; for there is no 
historical work, Arabic or Persian, of any celebrity amongst 
modern European scholars, which they do not quote; often 
applying a very judicious criticism in selecting the most trust- 


1 The Rausatu-s Shuhadd, “the garden of martyrs,” is the name usually given to 
works recounting the tragical fate of the sons of ’Ali. The author evidently con- 
siders the remark of the Mull& to be witty and severe. He also quotes the retort, af 
which ’Abdu-l K4dir boasts above, at p. 351. 
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worthy records, and rejecting the fabulous legends with which 
so many of them abound. The authorities quoted on Indian 
affairs are few, but more may be mentioned in the Preface, 
which was written by Abi-l Fazl, according to his own ac- 
knowledgment. 

The work is not often quoted, but it was greatly used by 
Haidar Razi. 

I have seen no notice of the existence of this work in European 
libraries.! Parts of it are to be met with in India, but not one 
library, which I know of, contains a perfect copy. It is a work 
of great size. The portion I have seen was a folio of 1646 
pages, with 40 lines to a page, and it was very incomplete. At 
HaidarAbad there is a copy in two volumes, which, though im- 
perfect, contains, in the first volume, 1336 pages of 19 lines 
each, and, in the second, 2066 pages of 31 lines each. One of 
the best manuscripts is in the possession of the Nawdb of 
Murshid4bad, which is thus described : 

The second volume consists of 976 pages of 20 lines, and 
contains the events from the year 127 to 500, after the death 
of Muhammad. 

The third volume consists of 640 pages of 20 lines, and 
contains the events from the year 501 to 672. 

The fourth volume consists of 1092 pages of 21 lines, and 
contains the events from the year 673 to 974. 

Two more volumes therefore are required to make this work 
complete. I was anxious to make further inquiries about the 
Nawéb’s copy, but the librarian seemed indisposed to furnish any 
more information respecting it, and gave evasive answers ; evincing 
thereby a suspicion, which, if anywhere, is certainly excusable in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta, where commercial profligacy has 
brought the European character into very low repute.? 

' (There are several volumes of the work in the Library of the East India Office.] 

? It will be observed at p. 154 that the author, Mullé Ahmad, was inveigled out 
of his house by a man who personated one of the royal messengers. This official is 


called in the original by the Turkish word Chdis, which was, and is, except meta- 
ly used in India. Chdus, or Chdwush, signifies a Lictur, a king’s 
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[The Extracts which follow afford ample means of judging of 
the character of the work. The earliest of them, preceding the 
reign of Akbar, appeared with some others in Sir H. Elliot’s 
original publication, and they record events which have been 
passed over without notice by the historians quoted in the earlier 
volumes of the present work. The passages relating to the reign 
of Akbar have been selected and translated by the Editor as in- 
teresting in themselves, and as affording the means for comparing 
the Tarikh-t Alfi with the Tabakat-t Akbart. The two works are 
generally very much in accord, but their language and style 
are different. Still the resemblance of the two works is such 
as to induce a belief that one author had access to the work of 


Sergeant, an Officer of the Court. His proceedings upon this occasion confirm the 
- bad reputation of a class, from which, only a few years afterwards, we were enabled 
to coin our expressive word chouse. In a.p. 1609, a Chdus from the Grand Signior 
committed a gross fraud upon the Turkish and Persian merchants resident in England, 
by cheating them out of 4000/. (Gifford’s Ben Jonson, iv. 27). Hence, from the 
notoriety of the circumstance, came the expression to chouse, just as in the present 
century we have got to durke, and some other very significant terms. 

The authors of the period caught gladly at the expression, and familiarized it to 
after ages by making frequent use of it. Richardson gives the following instances :— 


Gul or Mogul, 
Tag rag, or other hogen-mogen, varden, 
Ship-jacks, or chouses. 
| Ford, Lady’s Trial, ii. 2. 


Dap. What do you think of me, that I am a Chiaus ? 
Face. What's that? 
Dap. The Turk was here. As one would say, do you think I am a Turk P 
Face. Come, noble doctor, pray thee, let’s prevail; this is the gentleman, and he is 
no Chiaus. 
Ben Jonson, Alchemist, i. 1. 
He stole your cloak and pick’d your pocket, 
Chous'd and caldes’d ye like a blockhead. 
Butler, Hudibras, ii. 3. 


It is obvious to remark, that if, in the age of our forefathers, cheating to the 
extent of only 4000. was sufficient to consign a whole class to an immortality of 
infamy, how many more expressive words, diasyllables as well as monosyllables, might 
not the transactions of 1847-48 encourage us to add to our vocabulary, since even 
40,000/. is not sufficient to satiate the voracity of a Calcutta Chdés.—See Churchill 
(chap. viii. p. 248), where Captain Robert Coverte (1609) says, ‘‘ The governor put 
him in a house with a chouse or keeper.’’ See also Marsden’s Marco Polo, p. 348 
Mod. Univ. Hist., vol. x., p. 202; Gibbon, chap. lvii., note 49; Cantemir’s Oth. 
Emp.,p. 17; (Trench’s English Past and Present, p. 62.] 
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the other, or that both works were based upon the same original 
materials. The MSS. used by the Editor have been a small 
one prepared for Sir H. Elliot, containing only the passages 
relating to India; and a fine large one belonging to the Library 
of the East India Office, written in a variety of hands. This 
commences with the year 485 H., and is not quite complete at 
the end. Unfortunately the rubrics of the dates have been 
filled in only in the earlier part of the volume. } 


EXTRACTS. 
Anno 68 after the death of Muhammad (Hira 78 =697 a.p.).! 


When °Abdu-lla, the son of Abdbakr, arrived at Nimroz, 
Hajjaj sent a message, requesting him not to linger in Sijistan, 
but to march without delay towards Kabul, as signs of rebellion 
and disaffection had exhibited themselves in the chief, Réibal.? 
He had formerly entered into a treaty with the Muhammadans, 
and agreed to pay a tribute annually into the treasury, and as 
long as he found the Muhammadans powerful, he paid the 
tribute, but whenever they were engaged in other affairs, or 
exhibited weakness. he withheld it. ’Abdu-lla, in obedience to 
the commands of Hajjaj, turned towards Kabul with the armies 
of Kiufa and Basra, and as fast as the Muhammadans advanced, 
Raibal retreated towards Hindustau. Déadah Sharath, one of 
the cfficers of *Abdu-lla, pursued Réibal seventeen parasangs. 
At this time, the ruler of Kébul sent persons to some of the 
nobles and well-wishers of the State, desiring them to secure 
those roads, by which the Muhammadans had entered the 
country, in such a manner that they should neither obtain any 
supplies, nor have the opportunity of retracing their steps. 
The consequence was, that after a few days such a famine broke 
out in the Muhammadan camp, that every one despaired of 


1 [Muhammad died on the 12th Rabi’u-l awwal, in the eleventh year of the Hijra, 
A.D. 632, or according to some writers ten days earlier. The era of the Rih/at or 
death is, therefore, ten years two months, and a few days in arrear of the Hijra. So 
an equation of ten years will generally bring the two into agreement. ] 

2 See Vol. II., p. 416. 
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life. Upon this, ’Abdu-lla said to Sharaih Hani, “It is advis- 
able for us to treat with the infidels, and to offer them 70,000! 
dirhams to remove from our way, so that we may betake ourselves 
to a place of security.” Sharaih replied, “‘ Whatever amount 
you offer to the infidels, the diwan will place to your individual 
account.”” "“Abdu-lla rejoined, ‘Such a demand even would be 
preferable to the alternative of starvation in these dreadful 
places.” Sharaih said, ‘“‘ My age exceeds a hundred years, and 
I never expected to arrive at this period of existence. It has 
long been my prayer before the throne of God that I might 
suffer martyrdom, and the time for its accomplishment has now 
arrived,” Saying this, he mounted his horse, and exclaimed, 
‘“¢Q Musulmans, ye who have a desire to be martyrs, follow me! ” 
Upon which, a few men came forward, and joined him, and with 
boldness rushing to the battle-field, they charged the infidels, 
and kept on fighting till they were slain. 

*Abdu-lla, after paying 70,000 dirhams to the enemy, returned 
with his followers. When they arrived at the Muhammadan 
frontier, food was served out to them; and so famished were 
they, that those who satisfied their appetite died immediately. 
When this was known, they appeased their hunger more mode- 
rately, and were thus by degrees restored to their former strength.® 


Anno 426 after the death of Muhammad? (486 u.=1044 a.p.). 


One of the events of this year was, that three of the principal 
Rajdés of Hind, having formed a confederacy, with an intent to 
deliver Lahore from the Muhammadans who had risen up in 
rebellion against Maudid, son of Mas’id, laid siege to the city. 
Upon seeing this, the commander of the Muhammadan forces in 
Lahore again made submission to Maudid, and collected together 
the entire Muhammadin force. When the Rajés learnt that the 
Muhammadans had again subinitted to Maudid, son of Mas’dd, 


1 In another passage this is 700,000 in the original. 
* See Niebuhr, vol. iii., p. 211; Price, vol. i., p. 268; Weil, vol. i., p. 449. 


5 [See Vol. IV., p. 201.] 
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two of them, in dread of him, withdrew to their country, but the 
third, whose name was Deopél Harnéma, delayed his retreat a 
little, in order to try his strength with the Muhammadans. The 
latter, when satisfied of their superiority, made a sally, com- 
pelled the Réja to fly before them, and killed many infidels in 
the pursuit. The Raja retired within a stronghold, which the 
Muhammadans invested and pressed vigorously. The fort was 
a small one, and the troops which accompanied the Raja to 
that place amounted to 5000 horsemen and 70,000 foot soldiers, 
The infidels found themselves on the verge of destruction, and 
sent deputies to the Muhammadans begging for quarter; but 
the Muhammadans would not consent, unless the infidels sur- 
rendered every one of their fortresses. At length, when the 
infidels had no other alternative than to yield, they accepted 
the conditions, and saved their lives. The property and 
treasure of all their forts fell into the hands of the Muham- 
madans, together with 5000 Muhammadans who were im- 
prisoned in them. These, having been set free, joined the 
Victorious army. 

When the Muhammadan army had settled affairs with Raéjé 
Deopél Harnéma, who was superior to all the kings of Hind in 
power and grandeur, they directed their attention to another 
Rajé, named M4b Balri, who, when he received the intelligence 
thereof, set his troops in order, and advanced with a determina- 
tion to fight with the Muhammadans. Upon the meeting of the 
two armies, the fire of battle was kindled; and notwithstanding 
the inferiority of the Muhammadan forces, which did not amount 
to one-tenth of those opposed to them, by the help of Providence 
their victorious banners prevailed. The R4jé was sent to perdi- 
tion, and 5000 of his army fell on the field of battle. The 
Muhammadans took considerable booty and many prisoners. 
When the chiefs of Hind were informed of these circumstances, 
they gave in their submission, and by assenting to pay tribute, 
kept themselves free from the destructive swords of the Mu- 
hammadans. 


VOL. V. 1l 


_ 
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Anno 471 after the death of Muhammad! (481 H.=1088 a.p.). 


When Ibrahim, son of Mas’id, was satisfied that there was 
no apprehension of any opposition from the Saljukians, he 
despatched an army towards Hindistén, and conquered several 
places that had not been captured by his predecessors, notwith- 
standing their power. One of the places which submitted to 
the conqueror was the fort of Jid,? which surpassed all others 
in strength and extent. It was situated 120 parasangs distant 
from Lahore, and at the time when Ibr4him commenced opera- 
tions against the fort, there was a garrison in it of 10,000 men, 
who fought long and valiantly against the invader. Finding 
Ibréhim’s efforts and resources to capture the fort very great, 
the garrison became dispirited; and although they had sufficient 
supplies and plenty of water, they nevertheless surrendered, 
on condition that their lives should be spared. After capturing 
this fort, Ibrahim directed his attention towards another, called 
Daméal,? which was situated on the summit of a high hill on the 
borders of Hinddstan ; on one side of this fort there was a large 
river, reported to be impassable ; and on the other, a large thorny 
jungle, into which nothing but the rays of the sun could pene- 
trate. The jungle was, moreover, infested with venomous serpents 
and flies, and abounded with elephants of enormous size. It 
was inhabited by a race of Hindis of gigantic form, and it was 
the most celebrated of all the places in Hindustén. At the foot 
of the hill there was no level ground suited for his operations. 
Ibrahim, nevertheless, with his usual courage, made an attempt 
to take the fort, and through the aid of God, soon captured it. 
He took possession of an immense quantity of property and 
jewels, the like of which had never been seen. 

1 (The conquests recorded in this Extract are not mentioned either in the Tabakdt-¢ 
Ndsiri or the Habtbu-s Siyar, but they are related by Firishta, who places them in 
the year 472 (1079 a.p.).] 2 [Firishta says it was “ Ajodhan.’’} 

8 (Called by Firishta “ Rapfl”’ or “ Rddpal.’’] Probably the place subsequently 
called Nurpir, which has a fort built of stones and mud on an eminence about 200 


feet high, at the base of which flows a small river, a feeder of the R&vi, which it 
joins about thirty miles lower down.—Thornton’s Gazetteer, vol. ii., p. 838. 
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Ibrahim next marched towards Derapir, in Hindustan, a place 
which many great emperors had found it impracticable to con- 
quer. Several trustworthy histories state that this place was 
inhabited by the descendants of the people of Khurdsan, who, 
for their disloyal and rebellious conduct, had been long before 
banished the country by Afrdsiab, Emperor of Tirén. This 
place was densely populated, and was of considerable strength. 
There was a large reservoir of water in it, the diameter of which 
was half a.parasang; and though both men and beasts used to 
drink of the water throughout the year, yet no decrease: was 
perceptible. During: the time the people alluded to dwelt in this 
place, the rulers of Hindustan never dared to attack it, from a 
conviction. of its impregnable strength. When Sultén Ibr4him 
heard the account of this country, he resolved to conquer it, and 
marched against it with a large army.. The inhabitants heard 
of his approach, and made ready to oppose him. A fierce 
struggle ensued, but Ibréhim at length gained the victory, and 
slew many of them. Those who escaped fled to the jungles. 
Nearly 100,000 of their women and children were taken prisoners, 
and an incalculable amount of booty was secured. 


Anno 592 after the death of Muhammad! (602 4.=1205 a.p.). 


It is mentioned in authentic histories that when Shahdébu-d 
din was defeated by the Turks of Khit&, on his return from 
Khwérizm, it was currently reported throughout the kingdom, 
that Shah4bu-d din had been. missed in the field of battle, and 
there was no certainty whether he had perished or escaped. 
Consequently, enemies rose up on all sides, and every one 
encroached upon his territories. Among other enemies, one 
named R&{ S4l, who lived in the mountains between Lahore 
and K4bul, having united with a number of Kokars, who dwelt 
in those parts and paid tribute to the treasury of Shahdbu-d 
din, excited a rebellion, began to plunder that tract, and 


1 (See Firishta, Briggs, vol. i, p. 182.] 


P 
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intercepted the communications between Lahore and Ghazni, so 
that no one could pass from one to the other. 

Upon the return of Shahébu-d din to Ghazni in safety 
from his campaign, he was informed of these transactions, and 
consequently resolved to proceed to Hinddstén, and punish 
the rebellious spirits of that country. For this purpose, he 
sent an order to Amir Muhammad, son of Abi *Ali, whom 
he had appointed Governor of Lahore and Miltén, desiring 
them to despatch the tribute of the year 601 H. as soon as pos- 
‘sible, as it was necessary to make preparations for an expedition 
‘to Khité. Muhammad, son of *Ali, wrote in answer, that the 
tribute of the year had been collected and was ready, but that 
the Kokars and Rai Sél,! who were in possession of the hills 
of Jadi, had stopped the communication between Lahore and 
Ghazni in such a manner that nobody could travel on the road. 
When this account reached the ears of ShahdAbu-d din, he wrote 
to Kutbu-d din, his slave, who was the commander of the army 
of Hind, desiring him to send some person ‘to the Kokars to 
dissuade them from persisting in such evil courses, and to inform 
them, that if they repented of their disobedience and came again 
under allegiance, he would pardon their. past offences. 

When Kutbu-d din Aibak, according to the order of Shah&bu-d 
din sent a person to the Kokars, desiring them to submit them- 
selves and to be obedient to the Sult4n, the son of Kokar?® 
replied, that Kutbu-d din had nothing to do with the matter, 
that Sultén Shahébu-d din should have sent a special messenger 
of his own, and further, that if he were really alive, he should 
have sent direct for the tribute, when the Kokars would have 
despatched it to him. The ambassador replied, “ You are not 
of sufficient consequence for Sultan Shah&bu-d din to send any 
messenger to you; it is a great honour to you that he has sent 
even me, who am his slave’s slave.” The son of Kokar replied, 
‘“‘ This is a mere story, Shah4bu-d din is no longer alive.” The 
ambassador rejoined, “‘It may easily be ascertained by your 


1 [s.e. the chief of the Kokars.] 3 Tod, vol. it. p. 26. 
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sending any one of your confidential servants who can go to 
Ghazni, and see with his owm eyes whether Shahdbu-d din be 
alive or not.’ In short, the son of Kokar being determined not 
to listen to the ambassador, remained firm in his rebellious dis- 
position. When the ambassador of Kutbu-d din returned, and 
gave an account of what he had seen and heard, Kutbu-d din 
communicated the circumstances to Sult4n Shah4bu-d din, who 
ordered him to collect the several armies of Hindastén, to pro- 
ceed against the Kokars, and to utterly exterminate the rebel 
tribe. When this mandate reached Kutbu-d din, he was engaged 
in preparing his forces, and was about to march against that 
nation. In the mean time, Shah&bu-d din deferred his expedi- 
tion to Khité, and caused his army to return. Complaints of 
the violence and oppression of the Kokars were frequently coming 
in, accompanied with such accounts of their great and increasing 
power, that he considered it his duty to repulse these people and 
punish them severely, before marching his forces to any other 
quarter. For this reason Shahdbu-d din gave up the idea ot 
proceeding to Khité, and encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Ghazni. 

On the 5th of Rabi’-ul awwal of the same year, Sultén 
Shahaébu-d din set forth from Ghazni towards Hindustan. 
After some days he arrived at Pershéwar, and learned that 
the Kokars had taken up a position between Jilam and Sodra,} 
with a large army. Having marched from Pershéwar on 
Thursday the 25th of the said month, he attacked them 
unawares, and the battle lasted from morning till the time of 
afternoon prayer. The Kokars fought so valiantly, that the 
Sultan, with all his kingly power and glory, was very near 
being compelled to retreat; but Kutbu-d din Aibak arrived 
unexpectedly with the army of Hindustan, and began to make 
havoc among the Kokars. His forces were fresh and vigorous, 


1 Sodra above Wuzeerfbfd. Jilam therefore is the town and not the river, and 
the scene could not have been far from our glorious field of Goojerat.—See Ind. 
Alterthumskunde, vol. 1., p. 799. 
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and the Kokars, being unable to withstand them, took to flight. 
The Muhammadans pursuing, dealt slaughter among them in 
a manner which defies all description. Those who escaped the 
sword fled to the forest. The Muhammadans set fire to their 
retreat on all sides, and the infidels, resolving te perish in the 
flames rather than surrender to the Muhammadans, threw them- 
selves into the fire. In this manner all who had taken refuge 
in the woods perished. When the mind of the Sultan was 
relieved from the anxiety of this outbreak, he marched towards 
Lahore, and gave leave to his soldiers to return to their homes, 
ordering them to march to Khité after a few days’ repose.' 


Anno 698 after the death of Muhammad* (708 4.=1808 a.p.) 


In this year Sultan ’Aléu-d din, King of Hindustan, pro- 
ceeded to Siwina® on a hunting expedition, when the chief of 
that place took to his fort and offered opposition. The fort was 
soon captured, and this was the first occasion that it had been 
taken. Sdmal Deo,‘ the chief (Mfukaddam), perished, with several 
thousands of Hindis. In the same year, the fort of Kélwar 
came into the possession of ’Aléu-d din’s officers. The detail 


1 This tribe is variously denominated by Muhammadan authors, Kikar, Kokar, 
Gakkar, Ghikar, Ghakar. The last appears to be the most correct. Shortly after 
this expedition they were converted to Islam, their chieftain having obtained his 
release from captivity by becoming a proselyte, and promising to use his endeavours 
to convert his tribe. They often appear subsequently upon the stage of Indian 
history, and rarely but as turbulent and rapacious marauders. Their descendants 
have somewhat receded from their old haunts, and now occupy the country to the 
south and east of the upper course of the Behat. They call themselves descendants 
of the Kaifnians, but polyandry and some other of their customs would seem to 
indicate a Tartar origin. Elphinstone in his Cabul, page 78, says that on the spot 
they call themselves Gukkhar; Khokars are quite different. But it is evident that 
in this passage, as in others, the Kokars are meant for the Ghakars. In one of 
KhisrG’s poems they are called Khokars, where nothing but Ghakars can be meant. 
Khisra’s Khazain. 

2 [Zifu-d din Barni does not recerd the matters described in this Extract, but see 
Finshta, Briggs, vol. i., p. 370.] 

3 Tod (vol. ii., p. 298) places this Siwana in Mewar, not in Hurriaoa. It is 
described in the London Geograph. Journal, vol. iv., p. 129. 

* [“Sital Deo,’’ Firishta.] 
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of the case is this: K&thar Deo, governor of the fort of Kaélwar,} 
had upon one occasion gone to the Sultan to pay his respects, 
when the Sultan boasted that there was no saminddr at that 
time in Hindustan who had power to withstand his troops. 
Upon this, Kéthar Deo, with exceeding folly, replied, that he 
would die rather than submit tacitly to such an assumption. 
The Sultan being enraged at this, dismissed him, and he re- 
turned to his own country. The Sultan then sent a female 
slave, named Gul Bihisht, against him. Gul Bihisht had a son 
ealled Malik Shéhin, who accompanied her on the expedition, 
and they besieged Kathar Deo. Just as the garrison were 
beginning to despair, Gul Bihisht happened to die, and Kéthar 
Deo, sallying from the fort, attacked Malik Shéhin and killed 
him. Upon the death of both the son and mother, the command 
of the army devolved on Kamialu-d din, who took the fort, and 
put Kathar Deo to death. 


Gwalior. 


[The campaign against Gwalior was one of the events of this 
year (the third of the reign). The fort of Gwalior is one of 
the most renowned in Hindidstén, and Salim Kh4n Afghan 
(Islam Sh&h) made it his residence. Up to the present time it 
remained in the hands of the Afghans, and ’Adali had placed 
Suhail,? one of Salim’s slaves, in command of it. At this time, 
when His Majesty took up his residence at Agra, he gave the 
parganas in the neighbourhood of Gwalior as a jdagir to Kiyé 
Khan. After a while, the Khan collected an army and invested 
Gwalior, but the place was so strong that he could make no 
impression upon it. Suhail was a man of experience, and he 
saw very clearly that it would be impossible to hold the fort 
against the growing power of his Imperial neighbour. So he 
sent a messenger to Ram Sh4h, who belonged to the family of 


1 (“Nahr Deo, Raja of Jalwar,” Firishta.] 


2 [The MS. calls him “ Babhal,” but the other authorities have the more likely 
name “ Suhail.’’] 
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Raj& M&n Singh, the old ruler of Gwalior, offering to surrender 
to him the fort, the ancient seat of his ancestors, on receipt of 
a suitable payment. Suhail at the same time acknowledged that 
he was unable to cope with the Imperial forces. R&m Shah, 
who had been watching for such a chance, took with him the 
money that he had, and went to Gwalior. Kiy& Khé&n, the 
jagirdar, attacked him, and a battle was fought, in which many 
on both sides were killed. Ré&m Sh&h was defeated, and escaped 
with difficulty, and went to the Rana of (Udipir)].' 


Malwa. 


[In this year the Emperor sent Bahadur Khan, brother of 
Khén-zaman, to effect the conquest of M4lwa, which was in the 
possession of Baz Bahadur Afghén. Sultan Bahdédur Gujarati had 
wrested this country out of the hands of the Khilji monarchs, 
and the Emperor Huméyin took this country from Gujarat. 
When, by the will of fate, Hindistén passed into the hands of 
the Afghans, Mélwa also came into their possession, for the 
Gujaratis were unable to hold it. Shujéwal Khan,? one of the 
khassa-khail of Sher Khan (Sher Shéh), was appointed governor 
of the province. After the death of Sher Khan, Shujawal Khan 
went to visit Salim Kh4n (Islém Shéh), and dissensions having 
arisen between them, he fled to Malwa. Salim Kha4n marched 
to Mélwa against him, and Shujawal Kh&n, being unable to 
resist, fled to the mountains of Dhungarpir. Finally, after 
vows and compacts were made, he joined Salim Khan, who took 
him to Hindistén, and divided M4lwa among other amirs. In 
the reign of ’Adali, Shuj4wal Khan recovered MA4lwa, and there 
died. He was succeeded by his son Baz Bahdédur, and when 
the Afghans were scattered over Hindist4n by the conquering 
Chaghatéis, B4&z Bah&dur established himself as permanent 
ruler of Mélwa. When Bahédur Khan marched against him, 


1 [Surrender of the fort to Akbar.—See Zabakdt-i Akbari.] 
3 [More correctly ‘“ Shujé’at Khan.’’] 
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the affairs of Bairam Khaén-kh4n4n came to a crisis, and the 
campaign in M4lwa was stayed. | 


Conquest of Garha (Year 958 Rihlat ; 968 n.=1560 a.p.).! 


[Khwaja ’Abdu-l Majid, who had received the title of Asaf 
Khan, was appointed governor of Karra, and in that province he 
rendered good service. One of his services was the conquest of 
Garha, a territory abounding in hills and jungles, which had 
never been conquered by any ruler of Hind since the rise of 
the faith of Islam. At this time it was governed by a woman 
called Rénf, and all the dogs of that country were very faithful 
and devoted to her. Asaf Khan had frequently sent emissaries 
into her country on various pretexts, and when he had learnt 
all the circumstances and peculiarities of the country, and the 
position and treasures of the Rant, he levied an army to conquer 
the country. The Rénf came forth to battle with nearly 500 
elephants and 20,000 horse. The armies met and both did their 
best. An arrow struck the R&ni, who was in front of her horse- 
men, and when that noble woman saw that she must be taken 
prisoner, she seized a dagger from her elephant-driver, and 
plunged it into her stomach, and so died. Asaf Khan gained 
the victory, and stopped his advance at the ¢d/uk of Chaurdgarh, 
where the treasures of the rulers of Garha were kept. The son 
of the Réni shut himself up in the fort, but it was taken the 
same day, and the youth was trampled to death by horses. So 
much plunder in jewels, gold, silver, and other things was taken, 
that it was impossible to compute the tenth part of it. Out of 
all the plunder, Asaf Khan sent fifteen elephants to Court, and 
retained all the rest for himself. | 


Capture of Chitor (Year 965 Rihlat; 975 Hijra =1567 a.p.). 


[ When the Emperor marched from Gdégrin against the Rana, 
he had only 3000 or 4000 horsemen with him, for he hoped that 


} [The Tabdakdt and the Akbar-ndma place this event three years later, See 
safrd.] 
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the smallness of the force might induce the infidel to try the 
event of a battle. But the Rand& knew his own strength, and 
while the Emperor was at 100 kos distance from his country, he 
fled with his family to the distant hills. He felt at ease about 
Chitor, because the Emperor’s force had but little siege appa- 
ratus, and it did not seem likely that he would attempt to 
- reduce the place. But the fort was set in order, great quantities 
of provisions were stored, and the garrison consisted of 8000 
veterans, including the Rén4é’s own men, with their wives and 
families. When the Emperor entered the Réné’s territory, and 
was informed of his flight, he wished to pursue him; but he 
ascertained that the Raéné had gone to a place far in the hills and 
jungles which it was impossible to reach. So the Emperor 
determined to attack Chitor, which is an exceedingly strong 
fortress. When he came near the fort, the rains were so heavy, 
that for a time the fort was invisible; but as the weather cleared, 
he got a view of the place. The fortress is situated in the midst 
of a level plain, which has no other eminences. The circuit of 
this mountain at its base is six kos, and the ground upon which 
the walls of the fort stand is nearly three kos. Upon the top of 
the hill there is a fountain, but not content with that the con- 
structors of the fort formed large reservoirs of stone and mortar, 
which get filled in the rainy season. So with these supplies the 
garrison are never short of water. The eastern side of the fort, 
and towards the north, is faced with hard stone, and the garrison 
felt quite secure as to that portion. On the other sides if guns 
(top), swivels (sarb-san), catapults (sang-r’ad), and manjanike 
are able to reach the fortress, they cannot do so much harm. 
Travellers do not speak of any fortress like this in the whole 
habitable world. At this time, all the space of three kos at the 
top of the mountain was full, and the houses of the people rose 
several storeys over each other. Great numbers of men guarded 
the battlements at the top of the walls, and great quantities of 
ammunition were stored in the fortress. His Majesty carefully 
reconnoitred the place on every side, and saw that it would not 
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fall without a long siege. When the garrison perceived the small 
number of men with the Emperor, and thought of their fortress 
being six kos in circumference, they uttered cries of derision. 
The batteries were apportioned out among the amirs, and bakh- 
shis were appointed and sent to those amirs who had not yet 
come up. Every day some one arrived and went to his battery, 
so that in a short time the whole fort was invested. 

Asaf Khén went under orders to take Rampur. He took 
the place, and having plundered and ravaged the country, he 
returned victorious. Husain Kuli Khan went to attack Udipur, 
the capital of the Rén& and of his ancestors, He ravaged the 
country with fire and sword, and returned bringing great spoil 
and numerous prisoners from the fastnesses of the mountains. 

From day to day the brave assailants carried their attacks closer 
to the fort on every side, and a great number of them suffered 
martyrdom, for the fort was very strong, and made a most ex- 
cellent defence. Orders were given for digging ditches and for 
constructing sdbdés,! and nearly 5000 builders, carpenters, stone- 
masons, smiths, and sappers were collected from all parts. Sdbdés 
are contrivances peculiar to Hindustan; for the strong forts of 
that country are replete with guns, muskets, and warlike appa- 
ratus, and can only be taken by means of sdbdts. <A sdbdt isa 
broad (covered) way, under the shelter of which the assailants 
approach a fortress secure from the fire of guns and muskets. 
Two sdbdte were accordingly begun. The one which was eppo- 
site the royal quarters was so broad that two elephants and two 
horses could easily pass along it, and so high that an elephant- 
rider could carry his spear. The sdébdts were commenced from 
the middle of the hill, which is a fortress upon a fortress.2 The 
people of the fort had never seen a sdba?, and were puzzled, but 
they endeavoured to stop the work. Seven or eight thousand 
horsemen and numerous gunners exerted themselves to the 


1 (See the Extracts from the Tabakdt-i Akbari, infrd; also Briggs’ Firishta, 
Vol. i1., p. 330.] 
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utmost in attacking them. And although the sdbdés had thick 
roofs of cow and buffalo hides to protect the workmen, no day 
passed without a hundred men more or less being killed. The 
bodies of the slain were used instead of stones and bricks. His 
Majesty’s kindness and justice would not allow any man to be 
pressed for the work, but heaps of rupees and déms were scattered 
as hire, and each man went to work for what he could get. In 
a short time one sdbdt reached the walls, and was so high that 
it overlooked them. On the top of it a seat was constructed 
for the Emperor, from which he could see at his ease the efforts 
of his warriors, and from which he could also take a part in 
the fight if so minded. While the men of the garrison were 
endeavouring to interrupt the progress of the sébdés, the sappers 
formed several mines under the walls, and wherever stones were 
met with, the stonemasons opened a way through with their iron 
tools. ‘Two bastions in front of the royal battery were com- 
pletely undermined, and, according to order, both mines were 
filled with gunpowder. Three or four hundred brave men of the 
Imperial army were posted ready armed near these bastions, to 
rush in as soon as the explosion took place, before the defenders 
could rally to resiss them. Both mines were fired, and one 
which took effect blew the bastion from its foundations into the 
air, and every stone fell at a distance. A great breach was 
visible, and the storming party instantly rushed forward shout- 
ing their war-cry. A strong party of the garrison came forward 
to oppose them, and while the contest was at the hottest, and a 
great number of the faithful and of the infidels were straggling 
upon the other bastion, the mine exploded, and blew friend and 
foe together into the air, scattering their limbs in all directions.! 
The quantity of gunpowder used was so enormous that stones 
of fifty and a hundred mans were hurled to the distance of two 
and three kos. Many corpses also were found within a radius of 
two kos. Saiyid Jamélu-d din and * * * other braves of the 
Imperial army perished. Vast numbers of the garrison were 


? [Badéani tells us that the matches were not properly adjusted. ] 
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killed. The vast quantities of dust and smoke prevented all 
movement in the Imperial army for a time; stones, corpses, and 
limbs fell from the air, and the eyes of the soldiers were injured. 
The enemy, concealing their loss, showed a brave front. When 
the Emperor perceived the state of affairs, he exerted himself 
more strenuously to take the place. He ordered the sdbd¢ in 
front of Shujé’at Khan’s battery to be pushed forward. The 
garrison was sore distressed, and ready to succumb, but no one 
had the courage to propose surrender to the Emperor. For he 
“had determined that he would capture by storm this the 
strongest fortreés of Hindustan, so that in future no other 
fortress should dare to resist the Imperial army. He took his 
position on the tep of the sdbdt, and his brave soldiers kept up 
such a discharge from their bows and muskets that no one could 
escape from the place. His Majesty also had his own musket, 
deadly as the darts of fate, with which he killed every moving 
thing that caught his eye. On the 5th Sha’bdn, 955, the assault 
was made by the Emperor’s command. The walls had been 
breached in several places, and the signs of victory were in favour 
of the assailants. Jaimal, the commandant of the fortress, an 
infidel yet valiant, all day long struggled bravely in every part, 
inciting his men to fight and resist. At the time of evening 
prayer he came in front of the royal battery, where His Majesty, 
holding his musket, discharged it as often as light blazed out in 
the bastion. It so often happened that Jaimal was standing in 
that tower when His Majesty discharged his piece into a lighted 
place. The ball struck Jaimal in the forehead and killed him on 
the spot. When the men of the garrison saw their leader fall, 
they felt that all further resistance was useless; they gave up - 
fighting, and after first barning the body of Jaimal, they per- 
formed the jauhar at their own homes. Jauhar is the name of 
a rite among the Hindus. When they know for certain that 
there is no escape, they collect their wives and children, goods 
and chattels, heap fire-wood around the pile, and fire it with 
their own hands. After the burning is accomplished, they rush 
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into the fight, and give themselves over to death. This they 
esteem a great act of devotion. The great flames of the yauhar 
and the lull of the conflict on the bastions and walls showed the 
assailants that the garrison was reduced to extremity, so they 
began to make their way into the place in parties. Some of the 
boldest of the infidels, who had no wives and families, stood to 
their posts resolved to sell their lives. The Emperor witnessed 
the prowess of his warriors from the top of the sdbdt. Under 
his orders three elephants were taken through the breach mto 
the city, and one of them, named Madkar, on that day killed 
many infidels, and although he received many wounds, never 
turned tail. The second elephant, named Jagna, was surrounded 
by infidels, and died of the numerous wounds he received from 
spears and swords. In the last watch of the night the assailants 
forced their way into the fortress in several places, and fell to 
slaughtering and plundering. At early dawn the Emperor went 
in mounted on an elephant, attended by his nobles and chiefs on 
foot. The order was given for a general massacre of the infidels 
as a punishment. The number of fighting men in the fortress 
exceeded 8000.1 Some of them repaired to the idol temple, and 
there fought to the last. In every street and lane and bazér 
there was desperate fighting. Every now and then a band of 
infidels, having thrown away all hope of life, would rush from 
the temple with swords and shields towards their own homes, 
and so were the more easily despatched by the warriors they 
encountered. By mid-day, nearly 2000 had been slain. Under 
the favour of heaven, Zarb ’Ali Taw&chi was the only person ot 
note in the Imperial army who was killed, which was a very 
marvellous fact. Those of the fortress who escaped the sword, 
men and women, were made prisoners, and their property came 
into the hands of the Musulméns. The place being cleared of 
infidels, His Majesty remained there three days, and then 

1 [AbG-1 Fazl states that there were 40,000 peasants on service in the place 


in addition to the 8000 R&éjputs forming the garrison. —- Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. 
p. 407.) 
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departed, leaving the government of the country in the hands 
of Asaf Khén.] 


Conquest of Rantambhor (966 Riblat ; 976 Hijra =1568 a.p.). 


[The Emperor then marched against Rantambhor, and en- 
camped before the fortress at the end of the month of Sha’ban. 
The place was held by R&i Sdrjan, who had bought it of 
Hijja4z Khan, a servant of Salim Khan (Islam Shéh). On 
several occasions before, rulers of Hindustan had besieged this 
fort for five or six years, and Sirjan Réi, confident in its 
strength, stored it with necessaries and closed its gates, but he 
had the fact of the fall of Chitor before his eyes. The Emperor 
reconnoitred the fort, gave directions for the placing of batteries, 
closed the ways of ingress and egress, and commenced the con- 
struction of sdbdts. Near to the fort is a hill called Ran,! which 
commands it; but in consequence of the height of the hill and 
the difficulty of the ascent, no one had as yet been able to get 
guns up on it. His Majesty now directed that some guns (top) 
and swivels (zarb-zan) should be placed on the hills, such pieces as 
200 pairs of bullocks would have drawn with difficulty on heavy 
ground. Ina few days from ten to fifteen guns, capable of dis- 
charging stones of fifty, forty, and twenty mans,? were dragged 
up the hill by the labour of porters. The first shot discharged 
struck the house of Surjan Rai, and made him very apprehen- 
sive. Every shot destroyed several houses, and the garrison was 
so frightened that all spirit of resistance disappeared. Surjan 
R&i being helpless, sent his sons Dudh and Bhoj out to 
obtain terms. His Majesty, pitying their condition, promised 
that Sirjan Rai should be forgiven if he came and waited on the 
Emperor. Joyfully the two young men returned to their father 


1 [Firishta calls this hill “ Madan,” which is probably an error, as Abd-l Fazl, — 
Badanf, and Faizi all agree with the author of the Zdrikh-¢ Alfi in calling it 
‘ Ran.’’] | | 

1 [Bad44ni is more moderate, and says “‘five or seven mans.” He tells us that 
700 or §00 labourers were employed in dragging the guns. Text, vol. ii., p. 107.] 
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with the promise of safety. Surjan R&{ begged that one of the 
Emperor's amérs should be sent to conduct him to the presence, 
and Husain Kuli Khan, governor of the Panjab, was sent into 
the fort on this duty. On the 3rd ShawwAl, Sirjan Rai came 
out and waited upon the Emperor. He offered a large tribute, 
and gave up the keys of the fortress, which were made of gold 
and silver. He asked for three days’ grace for his followers and 
people to remove their families and property out of the place, 
which was granted, and at the end of this time the fort with 
its munitions was surrendered to the royal officers, Thus this 
strong place was taken in one month, and was placed under the 
command of Mihtar Khan. | 
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XL. 
TABAKAT-I AKBARI 


or 


NIZAMU-D DIN AHMAD, BAKHSHY. 


1Tae author of this work styled it Tabakdt-i Akbar-shahi, and 
it is so called by ’Abdu-l Kadir Badéini in his Muntakhabu-t 
Lawarikh ; but the name by which it is best known in literary 
circles is Tabakdt-+ Akbart. It is also called, after the name of 
the author, Zartkh-i Nisami, and the author himself observes it 
as a fortunate coincidence that the word Nizdmi represents the 
date of its composition. In the Rausatu-t Tahirtn it seems to be 
ealled Zdrikh-t Sultan Nisdmt. 

This is one of the most celebrated histories of India, and is the 
first that was composed upon a new model, in which India alone 
forms the subject-matter of the work, to the exclusion of the 
histories of other Asiatic countries. The work seems to have 
been recognized by all contemporary historians as a standard 
history ; subsequent writers also have held it in the highest 
estimation, and have borrowed from it freely. Bad4uni, the 
author of the Muntakhabu-t Tawdrikh, professes his work to be 
simply an abridgment of this, and acknowledges himself to be 
chiefly indebted to it for the relation of all events down to A.H. 
1002? (15938 a.p.). Firishta states that of all the histories he 
consulted, it is the only one he found complete. 

The Ma-dasiru-l Umard says, “ This work cost the author much 
care and reflection in ascertaining facts and collecting materials, 

3 [This article is chiefly the work of Sir H. Elliot, and appeared in the old volume, 
but it has been re-cast by the Editor, and several additions have been made from 
Col. Lees’ article in Journ. Roy. As. Soc., vol. iv. (N.s.), and from other sources. ] 


2 The author of the Zurikh-s Saldtin-t Afdghana copied the reign of Humfytn 
verbatim. See supra, p. 2. 
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and as Mir Ma’sim Bhakari and other persons of note afforded 
their assistance in the compilation, it is entitled to much credit. 
It is the first history which contains a detailed account of all 
the Muhammadan princes of Hindistén. * * From this work 
Muhammad Kasim Firishta and others have copiously extracted, 
and it forms the basis of their histories, deficiencies being sup- 
plied by additions of their own; but the Zabakdt occasionally 
seems at variance with the accounts given by the celebrated 
Abi-l Fazl. It is therefore left to the reader to decide which of 
the two authors is most entitled to credit.” 

European authors also hold the work in high esteem. Mr. 
Erskine considers Nizimu-d din to be perhaps the best historian 
of the period, and Col. Lees is unable to conceive the reason why 
his work has not attracted more attention. 

The Ma-dsiru-l Umard gives the following account of our 
author. 

Khwaja Nizimu-d din Ahmad was the son of Khw4ja Mukim 
Harawi, who was one of the dependents of His Majesty Babar, 
and who, at the latter part of that king’s reign, was raised to the 
office of diwdn of the household.! After the death of Bé&bar, 
when Gujar4t was conquered by HumAyin, and the provinee of 
Ahmad&béd was entrusted to Mirzé ’Askari, Khwija Mukim 
was appointed tazir to the Mirzé. He accompanied Huméyan 
to Agra, when that monarch fled with precipitation after his 
defeat by Sher Khén Sar at Chaunsa. The Khwéja subse- 
quently served under Akbar. 

His son, Niz4ma-d din, was incomparably upright, and ex- 
celled all his contemporaries in administrative knowledge, as well 
as in the clearness of his intellect. It is stated in the Zakhirates-2 
Khavcanin, that, at the opening of his career, he was appointed 
diwdn of the household by Akbar, but this statement has not 
been found in any other work. 

In the twenty-ninth year of Akbar’s reign, when the govern- 
ment of Gujarét was entrusted to *Itimad Khan, Khwaja 


1 He is spoken of in Babar’s Memoirs. 
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Nizamu-d din was appointed to the office of bakhshi of that pro- 
vince, and when Sultan Muzaffar of Gujarat engaged in hostilities, 
"Itimad Khan left the Khwé&ja’s son, together with his own, to 
protect the city, he himself with the Khwaja having quitted it, 
with the object of bringing over Shah4bu-d din Ahmad Khén 
from Kari, which is situated at the distance of forty miles from 
Ahmad&ébéd; but during their absence the city fell into the 
hands of the insurgents, and the house of the Khwaja was plun- 
dered. After this, in a battle which was fought with those 
turbulent people, the Khwaja used his best exertions to quell 
the insurrection with his small body of troops, in conjunction 
with Shah&bu-d din Khan and “Itim&d Kh&n, but without 
success ; and he therefore retreated to Pattan. 

On the occasion of (Mirzé Khan) the Khan-khéndn’s attack 
upon Muzaffar Gujarati, at Bir Ganj, about six miles from 
Ahmadabad, the Khwaja was appointed at the head of a de-- 
tachment to attack the enemy from the rear, but in this action 
he again did not achieve any great success, though he used his 
best exertions. Nizdmu-d din continued for a long time bakhshi 
of the province of Gujarat, and his services will be found re- 
corded in his history of Akbar’s reign. 

In 998 a.u., and the thirty-fourth year of the reign (1589-90 
A.D.), when the government of Gujarat was entrusted to Khan-1 
>Azam the Sibadar of Malwa, and Jaunpir was bestowed upon 
Khén-khénén in lieu of his jégir of Gujarat, Nizamu-d din 
Ahmad was summoned to the King’s presence; upon which 
occasion, with a number of camel-riders, he accomplished 1,200 
miles by forced marches, and arrived at Lahore! on the festival 
of the thirty-fifth anniversary of the coronation. His camel- 
riders and retinue being an object of great attraction and wonder- 
ment, the King expressed a desire to inspect them; and as he 
was much gratified at this exhibition of the Khwéja’s taste and 
ingenuity, he conferred great honours upon him. 


1 The Wakidt-i Mushtdkt (MS. fol. 204 v.) says, that the party completed this 
distance of 600 os in twelve days, ¢.¢. at the rate of 100 miles a day. 
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In the thirty-seventh year of the reign, when Asaf Khén 
Mirzé Jafar Bakhshi-begi was ordered to destroy Jaléla Rau- 
shani, the Khw&ja was appointed to the post of bakhshi. In 
the thirty-ninth year of the reign, corresponding with 1003 u., 
when the King was out on a hunting excursion, the Khw4ja was 
attacked with a severe fever at Shahdém ‘Ali, which reduced him 
very much. His sons obtained permission from the King to 
convey him to Lahore, but as soon as they arrived at the banks 
of the Ravi, the Khwaja expired, and “the crocodile of death 
dragged him into the sea of annihilation.” 

’Abid Kh&n, ‘one of Niz&mu-d din’s sons, was favoured with 
frequent marks of distinction by His Majesty Jahangir, and was 
employed by him in various capacities. The office of bakhshi of 
the suba of Gujarat, which devolved on him by hereditary right, 
was resigned, owing’ to a disagreement between him and “Abdu-lla 
‘Khan Firoz Jang, governor of that province, by whom he was 
most shamefully treated. After resigning the appointinent, he 
took only two sheets, the one wrapped round his waist, and 
the other round his head, as if prepared for burial, and went 
thus before Jah4ngir, accompanied by several Tékiya Mughals. 
This mark of his humiliation was approved of by the King, and 
he was pardoned. He was afterwards appointed an immediate 
attendant of the King, through the recommendation of the heir- 
apparent, and was subsequently promoted to the office of diwdn 
of that prince. While holding this employment, he, with Sharif 
Khan Bakhshi, and several others of the body-guard, was killed 
at Akbar-nagar in Bengal, in a battle fought by the prince on 
the burial-ground where the body of the son of Ibr4him Khén 
Fath Jang was interred. ’Abid Khan had no son. His son- 
in-law, Muhammad Sharif, was for a short time governor of a 
strong fortress in the Dekhin, and was afterwards appointed 
hdjib (chamberlain) of Haidarabad, in which capacity he passed 
the remainder of his days till his death.' 

"Abdu-l Kadir Badétni, who, like many others, was as staunch 

1 Ma-dsiru-i Umard, s.v. Khwaja Nizamu-d din. 
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a friend as he was a bitter foe, gives a very favourable account 
of Nizamu-d din. He says that in carrying into effect his pro- 
jects of economy, Nizimu-d din gave offence to Kalfj Khan, 
but that he received such unqualified support from the Emperor, 
who entertained the highest opinion of his zeal and integrity, 
that his opponent, together with his adherents, were soon pro- 
vided for in distant posts, instead of being kept at Court, to 
frustrate the endeavours of Nizému-d din to introduce reform 
into the departments under his control. 

*“‘ Nizamu-d din,” continues ’Abdu-| KAdir, ‘left a good name 
behind him. I was especially attached to him by the ties 
both of religion and friendship. When he died, teara of sorrow 
fell from my eyes, and I beat my breast with the stone of 
despair. After a short time, I bowed in resignation to the 
heavenly decree, but was so much afflicted by the bereavement, 
that I vowed I would never thereafter cultivate a new friendship 
with any other man. He died on the 23rd of Safar, 1003, and 
was buried in his own garden at Lahore. There was not a dry 
eye at his death, and there was no person who did not, on the 
day of his funeral, call to mind his excellent qualities, and who 
did not hold between his teeth the back of the hand of grief. 
The following Chronogram records the date of his death: Mirzé 
Niz4mu-d din has departed; in haste, but with honour, has he 
gone to his final doom. His sublime soul has fled to the celestial 
regions, and Kadiri has found the date of his death in these 
words, ‘A jewel without price has left this world.’ ’’! 

The author of the Tabakat-i Akbart assigns as his reasons for 
composing his work, that he had “from his youth, according to 
the advice of his father, devoted himself to the study of works 
of history, which are the means of strengthening the under- 
standing of men of education, and of affording instruction by 
examples to men of observation.” He found that in “‘ the wide 


1 Muntakhabu-t Tawdrikh. [AbG-l Fazl also, in the Akbar-ndma, alludes to the 
general mourning that followed the death of this distinguished author; and says that 
the Emperor was deeply affected by it, and offered prayers for his soul. ] 
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plains of Hinddstaén, which form an empire of vast extent,” the 
“governing classes had assumed the title and discharged the 
duties of ralers” in many of its divisions, “such as Dehli, 
Gujarft, Malwa, Bengal, and Sindh,” and “the authors of their 
times have written histories of their affairs, and have bequeathed 
them as memorials to posterity. * * * It is most extraordinary, 
therefore, that not a single work containing a complete com- 
pendium of the affairs of this (entire) division (of the world) 
has yet been written by any historian; neither have the events 
connected with the centre of Hindistan, the seat of govern- 
ment of this Empire, the capital Dehli, been colleeted in one 
book. The work which is best known is the Zabakdt-i Nasiré 
which Minh&ju-s Sir4j compiled, commencing with Sultan 
Mu'izzu-d din Ghori, and concluding with Nasiru-d din bin 
Shamsu-d din: from thence to the time of Sultan Firoz is 
written in the history of Zia-i Barni; but from that time to 
to-day, because for the greater portion of the time there was 
much disturbance in India, and the people had the misfortune 
to be deprived of a powerful Imperial government, I have only 
met with a few detached and incomplete compilations. I have 
not heard of a single history that comprises an account of the 
whole of India; and now since the whole of the inlying and out- 
lying provinces of Hinddst4n have been conquered by the world- 
subduing sword of God’s vicegerent, and all the fractions of the 
earth have been united in one grand whole, and many kingdoms 
beyond the confines of Hindistin, which none of the great 
sovereigns who preceded His Majesty had ever acquired, have 
been included in his Empire, and it is to be hoped that the seven 
climes will yet come under the shade of the standard of the 
good fortune of that illustrious personage, and thus be protected 
and secure peace and prosperity, I conceived the idea of com- 
piling, in a simple style, a history which should embrace an 
account of all the kingdoms of Hinddustén, from the times of 
Subuktigin, 367 a.u. (which is the date of the introduction of 
Islém into Hindastén), up to 1001 a.u., or the thirty-seventh 
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year of the Il4h{ era, dividing it into chapters, according to the 
several dynasties which reigned, closing each chapter with an ac- 
count of the conquest by His Imperial Highness of the particular 
province under notice. This abridgment of all the victories of 
His Imperial Highness will be given in the proper place; the 
account of these victories in full detail being found in the Akbar- 
ndma, which ‘Al/dmit Abi-l Fazl has compiled with so much 
ability.”! He quotes twenty-nine different works as his standard 
authorities, and in the instance of the Tdrikh-i Mubdrak-Shaht 
he copied his original very closely.? Though he states in his 
Preface, as above, that he brings down the history to the thirty- 
seventh year of Akbar’s reign (a.H. 1001), in the body of the 
work he records the events of another year, and expresses a hope 
that he may live to carry on the work to a later period. 

Niz4mu-d din was a good Musulman, and no allusion is made 
in his pages to Akbar’s wanderings from the fold. But with the 
information derivable from other sources a tolerably accurate 
inference may be drawn from the gradual diminution and 
eventual cessation of the records of Akbar’s pilgrimages to the 
tombs of the saints. : 

Sir H. Elliot adopted the Table of Contents given by Stewart 
in his Catalogue of Tip Sultan's Library, although he found 
that it contained both more and less than he had seen in other 
copies. The following table is borrowed from Mr. Morley, who 
had the advantage of several MSS. to compare. It agrees, as he 
says, with the author's own account of the contents in his intro- 
duction, and the only difference found is in the order of sequence 
of the books. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction.—History of the Ghaznivides from the time of 
Subuktigin to that of Khusré Malik bin Khusré Shéh, King of 
Lahore, who was conquered by Shahabu-d din Muhammad Ghori 
in a.H. 583 (a.p. 1187), and was subsequently put to death by 
his order. | 


1 (Col, Lees, Journ, Roy. As. Soc., vol. iii. (x.s.), p. 450.) % [See Vol. IV., p.6.] 
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Book I.—History of the Kings of Dehli from the time of 
Shahébu-d din Muhammad Ghori; comprising: The history 
of Kutbu-d din Aibak; Taju-d din Yaldiz; NaAsiru-d din 
Kubacha; Bahaéu-d din Tughril; The first four Khilji Princes . 
of Lakhnauti; Sultan Shamsu-d din Altamsh; Ard&m Shéh and 
his successors at Dehli; The house of Tughlik; The Saiyids ; 
The Afghan Kings of Dehli, from Bahlol Lodi to the defeat of 
Ibrahim, son of Sikandar Lodi, by Babar, in a.H. 932 (a.p. 1525); 
Babar; Huméyin; Sher Shéh (who expelled Hum4yin), and 
his successors, to the extinction of the Afghan power at Dehli, 
and Akbar’s succession to the throne, continuing the history of 
Hindustan to the thirty-eighth year of Akbar’s reign, 1002 a.u. 
(15938 a.p.) 

Book II.—A concise history of the Kings of the Dekhin, 
comprising: The Bahmani dynasty, from *Aléu-d din Hasan, 
who founded the monarchy in a.u. 748 (a.D. 1347), to its extine- 
tion in A.H. 935 (a.p. 1528); The Niz4m-shahi Kings of the 
Bahri dynasty of Ahmadnagar, from the foundation of the 
monarchy to a.H. 999 (a.p. 1590), when Burh4n Niz&m Sh&éh 
was still reigning; The ’Adil-sh&hi Kings of Bijpur, from the 
origin of the dynasty to a.u. 1002 (a.p. 15938), when Ibréhim 
*Adil Sh&h II. was on the throne; The Kutbu-] Mulkiya Kings 
of Golconda, from their origin to a.H. 1002 (4.p. 1593), when 
Muhammad Kuli Kutb Shéh was regnant. 

Book III.—The history of the Kings of Gujarat, from the 
beginning of a.H. 793 (a.p. 1390), to a.a. 980 (a.p. 1572). 
when that kingdom became a province of Akbar’s empire. 

Book IV.—The history of MAlwa, from a.x. 809 (a.p. 1406), 
to its incorporation with the kingdom of Gujardt in a.u. 937 
(a.D. 1530); and a continuation of the history to a.n. 977 
(a.D. 1569), when Baz Bahddur submitted to Akbar after a reign 
of sixteen years. 

Book V.—History of Bengal, from the time of Sultén 
Fakhru-d din in a.n. 741 (a.p. 1840) to a.n. 984 (a.v. 1576), 
when Déid bin Sulaim4n Kiréni was defeated by Akbar’s 
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forces and slain, and Bengal was annexed to the empire of the 
Mughals. . 

Book VI.—The history of the Sharki dynasty of Jaunpar, 
from the commencement of a.H. 784 (A.D. 1882), the time of 
the accession of Khwaja Jahdnu-sh Sharki, the first indepen- 
dent King of Jaunptr, to the extinction of the monarchy in 
A.H. 881 (A.D. 1476), when Sultan Husain bin Mahmud Shéh 
Sharki was defeated by Sikandar bin Bahlol, King of Dehli. 

Book VII.—History of the Muhammadan Kings of Kashmir 
from A.H. 715 (A.D. 1315) to a.H. 992 (A.D. 1584), that is, from 
the time of Shamsu-d din Sh4h Mihr to the period when Yusuf 
Shah agreed to pay tribute to the Mughal Emperor. 

Book VIII.—History of Sind, from a.u. 86 (a.p. 705), but 
more especially of the dynasties of the Jams and Arghins, to 
the submission of Mirzé Jani Beg to Akbar, and the final 
annexation of the whole province to the Mughal empire in 
A.H. 1001 (a.p. 1592). 

Book [X.—The history of Multén, from the Muhammadan 
conquest under Muhammad Kasim, but more particularly of the 
independent monarchy established by Shaikh Yusuf in a.x. 847 
(A.D. 1443), to the time when the province was annexed to the 
Mughal empire. 

Conclusion.—A concise statement, comprised in a few lines, of 
the area of Akbar’s empire, the number of cities and villages 
therein, and of its revenue. 


The compiler of the Sahihu-/ Akhbar attributes another work 
on Indian History under the name of Tdrikh-i [rich to the 
author of the Zabakat-i Akbari. 

The Extracts from this work which follow are of considerable 
length. The reigns of Humayin and Akbar have been trans- 
lated by the Editor in full, and supply a complete translation of 
this the most important portion of the work. 

The Tabakat-t Akbart is one of the commonest histories pro- 
curable in India, but (says Sir H. Elliot) I have met with no 
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remarkably good copy. In the Bodleian Library it is the only 
work on Indian History noticed by Uri, except an imperfect one 
on the reigns of Humayun, Akbar, and Jahangir.! There are 
several complete or partial copies in the Library of the East 
India Office. 

The Zabakat- Akbart ends with a promise, which does not 
appear to have been fulfilled. As several copies, procured from 
distant places, concur in this reading, and as the author continued 
almost till the day of his death the history of Akbar’s reign, it 
seems probable that he never wrote the Conclusion which he 
promised in his Preface, as it is now comprised in ten lines. 
It gives merely the computed area, populousness, and revenue 
of Hindustén, respecting which the author observes: ‘“ Be it 
not concealed, that the country of Hindustan is comprised 
within four climates, and is now included in the dominions of 
the Emperor Akbar. Its length from the Hindd Koh, on the 
borders of Badakhshén, to the country of Orissa, which is on 
the borders of Bengal, from west to east, is 1680 legal kos. . Its 
breadth from Kashmir to the hills of Bardjh (Broach), which is 
on the borders of Strat and Gujarét, is 800 sos 4hi. Another 
mode is to take the breadth from the hills of Kamétin to the 
borders of the Dekhin, which amounts to 1000 Il&hi kos. The 
soil is well adapted for cultivation, and within each kos are 
several inbabited villages. At the present time, namely a.H. 
1002, Hindustén contains 3200 towns, and upon each town there 
are dependent 200, 500, 1000, or 1500 villages? The whole 
yields a revenue of 640 krors (640,00,00,000) murddt tankas.$ 


1 Uri, Bibl. Bodl, Codd. MSS. Orient Catal.—Codd. MSS. Pers. xli. lii. liv. The 
MS. called Zudrikh-t Sher Shahi, No. 1581, E. I. 0. Coll., is a portion of this 
Tabakdt-i Akbart. The passage with which it concludes just precedes that with 
which the Zabakdt-: Akbari terminates. Mr. Morley’s mention of the year 1002 as 
the date of its composition led to this identification. See Dorn’s Hist. of Afghane, 
Pref. xii. 2 One MS. omits the 1500. 

3 (Mr. Thomas estimates the value of the anka murddf, here quoted, at 20 to the 
silver tanka, The current tanka of account at this time was the Stkandars tanka 
of Sikandar bin Bahlol. So that the sum total here specified of 640,00,00,000 — 20 
amounts to 32,00,00,000 stlver tankas or rupees (or £32,000,000). Chronicles of the 
Pathdn Kings, pp. 366, 834, 388, and Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire, p. 7.) 
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Of the towns, 120 are large cities.” He then finishes with these 
words: “As the particulars of the towns are not included in 
this summary, a detailed list of the towns shall be drawn up in 
alphabetical order.” 


EXTRACTS. 


Hazrat KHAKAN-1I Sa’ip Munammap HumAytn SHAR, son 
oF Basar SHAun GHAzi.) 


When the Emperor Babar departed from this fleeting world at 
Agra for his everlasting abode in Paradise, Muhammad Mukim 
Harawi, father of the author of this history, was one of the 
officials of his late Majesty, and had been promoted to the 
position of dtwdn of the household. Amir Niz4mu-d din ‘Ali 
Khalifa was chief administrator of the State, and in consequence 
of some things which had occurred in the course of worldly 
business, he had a dread and suspicion of the young Prince 
Humayin, and was unfriendly to his succession. And if he was 
not content with the accession of the eldest son, neither was he 
favourable to the promotion of the younger. Mahdi Khwaja 
was son-in-law of the late Emperor, and was a generous and 
liberal young man. He was very friendly with Mir Khalifa, 
who had promised to raise him to the throne. This fact became 
generally known, and several of the nobles took part with Mahdi 
Khwaja. He also fell in with the idea, and began to assume 
kingly airs. 

It happened that one day Mir Khalifa went to see Mahdi 
Khwaja, who was in his pavilion. Mir Khalifa and Muhammad 
Mukim, the father of the author, were the only persons present 
with the Khw4ja. When the Mir had sat for a moment, his 
late Majesty, in the pangs of his disease, sent for him. After he 
had gone, Mahdi Khwaja continued standing in the pavilion, and 
the author’s father remained standing with due respect behind 
him. The Mahdi was considered to be a man of suspicious 


' His full name was “ Nasfru-d din Muhammad HumfyGn,” but he is commonly 
called “ Jannat Ashydni.” 
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temperament, and being unaware of my father’s presence, when 
Mir Khalifa had gone, he stroked his beard, and said to himself. 
‘* Please God, I will flay thee!” As soon as he had said this, 
he perceived my father, and being greatly moved he took him 
by the ear, and said, “O TAjik, the red tongue uses its sharp 
point to no purpose.” My father took leave and departed. He 
went with all haste to Mir Khalifa, and said, “ Notwithstanding 
the existence of such intelligent princes as Muhammad Humé- 
yin Mirz4 and his brothers, you have shut your eyes against 
loyalty, and desire to transfer the sovereignty to another house ; 
the end of all this will be this.” He then told him what Mahdi 
Khwaja had said. Mir Khalifa instantly sent off to fetch Prince 
Huméyin, and he sent an officer to Mahdi Khwaja with an 
order in His Majesty’s name, directing him to retire to his house. 
The officers hastened to the Khwéja, who was just about to sit 
down to dinner, and without any ceremony sent him off to his 
house. Mir Khalifa then issued a proclamation that no one was 
to visit or hold communication with Mahdi erick and that he 
was not to attend the darbdr. 

On the death of the Emperor Babar, Prince Huméyin, who 
arrived from Sambal, ascended the throne at Agra, with the sup- 
port of Amir Niz&mu-d din “Ali Khalifa, on the 9th Jum4da-l 
awwal, 937 H.! (29th January, 1530). The date of his acces- 
sion is found in the words Khairu-l mulik. The officers ex- 
pressed their devotion, and the chiefs and nobles were treated 
with great kindness. The mansabs and offices which were held 
under the late sovereign were confirmed, and the royal favour 
made every one happy and content. On the same day Mirzé 
Hindél arrived from Badakhsh&n, and was received with great 
kindness. He was gratified with the grant of two of the treasures 
(do khazdna) of former kings, and as the gold was divided by 
coffers (kishit), the date was found in the words Aishti-sar.? The 


1 He was born on the 4th Zi-] ka’da, 916 #. (6th February, 1511).—Akber-ndma, 
vol, i., p. 149. 

? Bad4éni notices this, and says that coffers full of gold were distributed as gifts on 
the day of ascending the throne. Vol. i., p. 344. 
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territories were then divided. Mirz&é Hind4l received the district 
of Mewat! in ydégir. The Panjab, K4bul, and Kandahar were 
settled as the jdgir of Mirz&é K4mrén. Sambal was given to 
Mirza ’Askari.? Every one of the amirs also received an increase 
of his sagir. 

After arranging the affairs of the State, His Majesty pro- 
ceeded to Kélinjar, the Rdjd of which place expressed his fealty, 
and ranged himself among the supporters of the throne.® In 
those days Sult4n Mahmid, son of Sultan Sikandar Lodi, with 
the assistance of Baban Bayazid, and the Afgh4n nobles, had 
raised the standard of opposition, and had taken possession of 
Jaunpur and its dependencies. Huméyin now marched to 
subdue him, and having achieved successes, he returned vic- 
torious to Agra. There he held a great festival, and all the 
nobles and chiefs were honoured with robes and Arab horses. It 
is said that 12,000 persons received robes at that feast, and 
2000 of them were presented with outer garments of gold brocade 
with gilt buttons. 

At this time Muhammad Zaman Mirz4, son of Badi’u-z Zam4én 
Mirz4, son of Sultén Husain Mirzié Babakra, who had originally 
come from Balkh to seek a refuge with his late Majesty, now set 
himself yp in opposition,“but he was taken prisoner, and was 
sent as a warning for rebels to the fort of Baydna, and in the 
custody of Yadg4r Tachai. An order was given to deprive him 
of sight, but the servants of Yadgar Beg saved the pupils of his 
eyes from the effects of the operation. After a short time he 
made his escape, and fled to Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat. About 
the same time Muhammad Sult4n Mirz4, with his two sons 
Ulagh Mirz& and Sh&h Mirza, went off to Kanauj, and there 
raised a rebellion. His Majesty sent a person with letters 


3 AbG-1 Fazl says “ Alwar,” which amounts to much the same thing. 

3 ‘and Badakhshan to Mirz& Sulaimfn,”’—Akbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 151. 

3 According to Badftni, he conquered (musakhkhar) Ka&linjar. Vol. i., p. 344. 
See Extract from the Akbar-ndma, infra. 

* “Leaving Sultan Junaid Birlas as governor of Jauupar.”"—Akbar-ndma, vol. i., 
p- 162. 
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to Sultan Bahadur of Gujarét, demanding the surrender of 
Muhammad Zaman Mirzé, to which he returned a haughty 
refusal, and then showed signs of rebellion and resistance. 
This excited the anger of the Emperor, and he resolved to 
march against Gujarat and chastise Sult4n Bahadur. He pro- 
ceeded to Gwalior, and there passed two months in making 
excursions and hunting. 

At this time Sultan Bahadur had marched with the forces of 
Gujarat and Malwa to besiege the fort of Chitor, and was 
carrying on war against Rand Sdénké. He had sent Tatar 
Khan Lodi, one of his chief nobles and a very brave officer, to 
effect the conquest of the fort of Bayéna and the dependent 
territory. Having reduced the fortress, he threatened Acra, 
whereupon the Emperor sent Prince Hindal against him. On 
learning the approach of tle Prince, the greater part of Tatar 
Khan’s forces deserted him and dispersed. With 300 men who 
remained he advanced against the Prince, and made a fierce 
onslaught upon the Prince’s own division, in which he and every 
one of his followers perished. Bayana and its dependencies 
then reverted to the possession of the Emperor. When Sultén — 
Bahadur heard of this, he was greatly alarmed and confounded. 
The Emperor being determined to chastise still further his 
enemy, he marched from Agra,! and at the same period Sultan 
Bahadur laid siege a second time to Chitor. [Victory of Prince 
Kamran at Kandahar.) 

When Sult4n Bahddur was informed of the march of the 
Emperor, he held a council of war. Many of the officers advised 
the raising of the siege, but Sadr Khan, who was the chief of 
his nobles, observed that they were warring against infidels, and 
that if a sovereign of Musulmans were to attack them while so 
engaged, he would in effect assist the infidels, and this would 
remain a reproach against him among Musulmans until the Day 
of Judgment. He therefore advised the continuance of the 
siege, and would not believe that the Emperor would attack 


1 At the beginning of Jumfda-l awwal, 941 1.—Akbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 159, 
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them. When the Emperor had passed through Mélwa, and had 
come to Sérangpur, he was informed of this; so he rested there. 
Sultan Bahédur carried on the siege of Chitor at his ease, and 
finally took it by storm, and secured an immense booty. In 
celebration of the victory, he gave a great feast, and divided 
the spoil among his soldiers. Then he turned his front towards 
the Imperial army. 

When the Emperor heard this, he marched forward, and the 
two armies faced each other at Mandisor,' one of the depen- 
dencies of Malwa. The tents were hardly pitched, when Saiyid 
*Ali Kh&én and Khurés4n Khén, who commanded Sult4n Bahé- © 
dur’s advanced guard, were defeated by the royal forces, and fell 
back upon their main body. The army of Gujar&t was greatly 
dispirited, and the Sultén called a council of war. Sadr Khan 
advised giving battle on the morrow, as the troops were elated 
by the conquest of Chitor, and their eyes had not yet been 
seared by the sight of the Mughals. Rimi Khaén,* who com- 
manded the artillery, was adverse to a pitched battle, because 
the guns (top) and rockets (tufang) were of little use (in the 
field). They were very strong in artillery, and except the 
Emperor of Rum, no other potentate could equal them. He 
therefore counselled the entrenching ® of the army and the carry- 
ing on of warfare daily. If the Mughals advanced, they might be 
met with a discharge of the guns and rockets and a large number 
of them would be killed. Sultén Bahadur acquiesced in this view, 
and ordered an entrenchment to be formed round his camp. 

For two months the two armies remained confronting each 
other. Frequently during the day brave men desirous of fame 
sallied out in search of adventures; but the Mughal soldiers 
seldom ventured within range of the guns and rockets. Then 
the Emperor posted his troops around the position of the enemy, 

1 On the banks of a large tank.—Akbar-ndma, vol. i. p. 160. _ 

2 A Turk of Constantinople: but the title was sometimes given to artillerymen 
who were not European Turks. 


% Aba-l Fazl says, ‘‘a barricade of carriages (Aiedr-s ardba) with a ditch outside.” 
—Akbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 161. 
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_to cut off his supplies of grain and fodder and fuel. These dis- 


positions caused a famine to ensue in the enemy’s camp. Grain 
was not to be procured, the grass all around was consumed, and 
the imperfectly armed Gujaratis, through fear of the arrows, 
dared not venture far from the camp. The horses and animals 
and many men perished from want, and the army was dis- 
mounted. When Sultén Bahddur perceived that if he remained 
longer he would be taken prisoner, he went off by the rear of 
his pavilion and fled towards Mandi with five of his most 
trusty adherents, one of whom was governor of Burhénpir, and 
the other was Kadir Shah, governor of Mélwa.! When his 
men heard of his escape, they took to flight. The date of this 
event is found in the words Zl Bahddur. 

On the Emperor being informed of the flight of his enemy, 
he mounted and went off in pursuit. Having come up with 
Sadr Khan, who was retreating with a body of men towards 
Mandi, he made an attack upon him, thinking that it was Sult4n 
Bahadur himself. He had not with him more than 3000 men, 
for the rest were engaged in plundering. Many of the Gujardtis 
were slain. His Majesty hastened on to Mandi, and Sultén 
Bahadur was besieged in the fort. The siege was carried on 
for some days, till one night a party of the royal army scaled 
the walls and got into the fort. Sult4n Bahadur was asleep 
when the alarm was raised. A general panic followed, and the 
Gujardtis took to flight. Sult4n Bahadur made off with five or 
six horsemen towards Gujarat, and Sadr Khén and Sultan ’Alam 
(Lodi) threw themselves into the fort of Sangar, which is the 
citadel of MandG. Next day they came out, and were conducted 
to the presence of the Emperor. They were both wounded. 
Sadr Khan was placed in confinement,? and an order was given 
for cutting off the foot of Sultan ’Alam. 


1 See infra Extract from Akbar-ndina, 

2 Such is the statement of one MS., not of the other. AbG-] Faz] says, on the 
contrary, he was received with great kindness. Sultan ’Alam had rebelled and 
deserted, so his foot was cut off and he was set at liberty. The fort was not sur- 
rendered without much negociation and strong assurances of personal safety.— Akver- 
ndma, vol. i., p. 164. 
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Three days after, the Emperor left the fort and marched on 
towards Gujarat. Sultén Bahddur had much treasure and many 
jewels in the fort of Champanir,! and these he carried off with 
him to Ahmadabad. When the Emperor left Champanir and 
marched towards Ahmadabad, Sultén Bahddur again took 
flight, and proceeded towards Kambayat (Kambay). The city 
of Ahmadabad fell into the hands of the Mughals, and being 
plundered yielded enormous spoil. The Emperor again started 
off with all speed in pursuit of Sultén Bahadur. When 
the latter reached Kambay, he hastily exchanged his tired 
horses for fresh ones, and hurried off to the port of (Diu)? 
The Emperor reached Kambay on the evening of the day in 
which the fugitive had quitted it. Next day, a person‘ came 
forward in a friendly way and gave information that the in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood were that night going to make 
a nocturnal attack upon the pursuers, The Emperor questioned 
him as to his motive for giving this information. He replied, 
that his son was a prisoner in the hands of the victors, and he 
was in hopes, if the Emperor was successful, that he might 
obtain freedom for him. The Emperor passed the night in the 
greatest watchfulness, and when it was near dawn, 5000 or 
6000 footmen® made an attack upon the royal forces, The 
men were on tlie alert, and came out of their tents and as- 
sembled outside the camp. What was left in the camp was 
plundered. When the morning dawned, the Mughals fell upon 
the Gujar4tis on all sides, and put many of them to the 
sword.® 

Jam Firoz, formerly ruler of Tatta, having been defeated by 


1 He set fire to the town before leaving Champanir.— Akbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 164. 

2 Having previously burnt a hundred war ghrdbs.—Jb. 164. 

3 «and encamped on the shore of the sea.’’—J6, 165. 

4 An old woman, according to Aba-! Fazl.—JZ6. 166. 

6 « Bhils and Gowars.”’—J6. 167. 

6 This attack was made by Malik Ahmad Lfd and Rukn D&Gd, two of Sh&h 
Bab&dur’s nobles, who had great influence among the Kulis and Gow4rs of Koliwara. 
Enraged at this attack, Humf&ydn ordered Kambay to be plundered and fired.— 
Ib. 166. 

VOL. V. 13° 
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the Arghins, had fled to Gujardét.! He had given his daughter 
to Sultan Bahddur. When the latter was defeated, the J4m fell 
@ prisoner into the hands of the Emperor. On the night of this 
attack, his guards, fearing he might escape, put him to death. 
Sadr Khan Gujaréti, who had surrendered himself at the fort 
of Sangar, was also put to death on this night. 

Next day the Emperor marched towards Chémpanir, and 
invested the fort. Ikhtiy4r Khan, the commandant of the fort, 
made preparations for resistance. One day the Emperor was 
going round the fort, when he spied a number of people who had 
come out of the jungle, and who, being frightened at the sight 
of him, fell back into the cover. He sent a party in pursuit, and 
captured several of them. It then appeared that, with the help 
of the (neighbouring) saminddrs, they had conveyed grain and 
butter into the fort. In this place (where they had introduced 
the provisions) the fort was very higch,® perpendicular, and 
dangerous. But His Majesty conceived that where provisions 
had been passed, he also might find an entrance. He carefully 
examined the place, and then returned to the camp. 

It then occurred to him that the strength of this part of the 
fort was such, that the garrison probably felt quite secure about 
it, and took little care to guard it. He had a number of steel 
spikes prepared. In the day he attacked the fort on all sides, 
and at night he repaired with 600 men to this place. They 
drove the spikes right and left firmly into (the scarp of the 
rock), and by means of them climbed up into the fort. The 
garrison, being quite at ease about this part of the fort, did not 
observe their entrance. When thirty-nine persons, the last of 
whom was Bairam Khan, had gone up, His Majesty also reso- 
lutely ascended. By daybreak 300 men had got in. There 


1 See Vol. I. of this work, pp. 234, 309, 313. 

2 « Sixty or seventy gaz in height.” —Akbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 168. 

3 The Akbar-ndma (vol. i., p. 168) says that when thirty-nine had gone up, 
Humfyiin wanted to proceed, but Bairam Kh&n persuaded him to wait till the 
whole ascent was clear. Bairam Kh&n then went up, and a followed, being 
the forty-first man. 
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they found great stores of corn and butter, and other provisions, 
for the people of the fort. As soon as it was light, the besieging 
army advanced against the fort. The Emperor and his party then 
came down, shouting their battle-cry. On reaching the gate 
they opened it, and gave admission to the assailants. So this 
strong fortress was taken. Ikhtiy4r Khén retreated into the 
citadel, which is called Muliyé. Great numbers of the garrison 
were slain, and many of their wives and children cast themselves 
down from the walls of the fort and were killed. 

Ikhtiy4r Kha4n then came out of the citadel and surrendered. 
He held a high position among the Gujaratis, and was kindly 
received by the Emperor, who made him one of his personal 
attendants.! The treasures of the Kings of Gujarat, which had 
been accumulating for many years, fell into the hands of the 
conguerors. The gold was divided among the soldiers, so much 
ahead. The goods and stuffs of Ram and Europe and China, 
and of every part of the world, which the Kings of Gujarat had 
treasured, all fell a prey to the victors. So vast was the amount 
of gold and effects that came into the possession of the soldiers, 
that no person attempted to collect revenue that year in Gujarat. 

The agriculturists of the country sent a person with a message 
to Sultan Bahédur, to inform him that as several of the districts 
were not occupied by the Mughal agents, they would themselves 
make the proper collections, if he would send an army to protect 
them. Accordingly, Sult4n Bahadur sent one of his slaves, 
’"Imadu-l Mulk,? who was distinguished for courage and justice. 
"Im&du-l Mulk set about collecting forces, and by the time he 
reached Ahmadébad many soldiers of the army and of the 
saminddrs had gathered round him, to the number of about 
50,000 horse and foot. He encamped within sight of Ahmad- 


1 Ikhtiyar Kh&n was a descendant of the Xdzis of the town of Naryfd, and was a 
man of great knowledge and experience. He had a high reputation as a statesman, 
and was an accomplished geometrician and astronomer. He was of some repute also as 
a poet.—Akbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 167. Erskine, vol. ii., p. 65. ? A Circassian. 

3 Mujahid Khan of Junagarh joined him with 12,000 horse,—Akbar-ndma, vol. i., 
p. 169. | 
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&bad, and began to collect the revenue. When information of this 
was brought to the Emperor after the fall of Champanir, he 
made a second large distribution of gold out of the plunder of 
Gujar4t among the soldiers. He then placed the fort of Cham- 
pantr in charge of Tardi Beg, and marched towards Ahmadabad. 
The command of the vanguard was given to Mirz& ’Askari, 
Mirzé Yédgér Nasir, and Mir Hindi Beg, and they went on 
one day’s march in advance. In the vicinity of Mahmiad- 
&bad,! which is twélve kos from Ahmad&béd, ’Imadu-l Mulk 
attacked Mirz4é ’Askari, and was defeated. Many men fell on 


* both sides. 


The author of this work heard from his father, whe was then 
wazir of Mirz& ’Askari, that at mid-day, when it was intensely 
hot, the Gujarétis came hastily out of Ahmadabad. Mirzé 
Yadyaér N&sir had marched about half a kos on the right flank 
of Mirz& Askari, and Mirz& Hindi Beg had encamped at the 
same distance on his left. The Gujarétis came on with such 
speed that the Mirz&é had no time to array his forces, so he 
retired with a party of his men into a thorn brake, where he 
stood fast. Heedless of this disposition of the Mirz4’s, the 
Gujard4tis dispersed in search of plunder, and gathered a large 
booty. Mirzé Y4dgér Nésir and Mirz& Hindi Beg came up 
in due order with their forces, and the Gujaratis took to flight. 
Mirzé ’Askari now came forth from the thorn brake, and pursued 
the Gujardtis to Ahmadabad. More than 2000 men were killed 
in the battle. 

After this the Emperor bestowed Ahmadabad and its depen- 
dencies upon Mirzé ’Askari in jdgir,? Nahrwd4la Patan upon 
Mirz&4 Yédg4r Nasir, and Broach upon Mirzé Hindi Beg? 
Tardi Beg received Ch4mpanir, and Kaésim Husain obtained 
Baroda. Khén-jahén Shirézi and other nobles also received 

1 « Between Naryfd and Mabmdd4abad.”—Akbar-ndma, vol. i, p. 171. 

2 None but Mirz& ’Askari’s men were allowed to enter the city.—Jd. 172. 

3 A large force was left under the command of Hindi Beg, with which he was to 


render assistance wherever it was required. K&sim Husain received Broach.— 
Ib. 172. 
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grants.' The Emperor proceeded after these successes to Bur- 
haénpir, and from thence to Mandi. 

After a time one of the nobles of Sult4n Bah&dur prepared a 
fortified position in the neighbourhood of Nausari, which is near 
to Surat, and proceeded to collect forces. He took possession of 
Nauséri, and having associated Rami Khén* of Surat with 
Khén-jahan Shirdézi, they marched against Broach? Késim 
Husain, being unable to withstand them, fled to Ch&mpanir. 
The Gujarftfs then rose and carried on offensive movements 
on every side. 

One night Mirzé ’Askari in a convivial party took too much 
wine, and giving license to his tongue, exclaimed, ‘‘ I am a King, 
and the shadow of God.” Ghazanfar, who was one of his com- 
panions, and foster-brother of K&sim Khén, said in an under- 
tone, “So thou art ; but not for thyself.” The convives smiled, 
and the Mirz4 having found out what they were laughing about, 
got angry, and threw Ghazanfar into prison. In a few days he 
made his escape, and went and joined Sultén Bahddur, whom 
he incited to attack Ahmad&bdéd, assuring him that he was 
acquainted with all the plans of the Mughals, who were anxious 
to retreat, and only wanted a pretext for so doing. He advised 
him to make the Mirz& prisoner, and march against the Mughals ; 
and he expressed his willingness to submit to punishment if they 
made any real resistance. Sultén Bahadur, with the assistance 
of the saminddrs of Sirath,® got together a force and marched 
against Ahmadabad. 

Just at this period Amir Hindi Beg had counselled Mirzé 


1 See infrd Extract from the Akbar-ndma, “Return of Humfydn.”’ 

2 This was the common title given to Osmanli Turks, who were in high repute as 
engineers and gunners, but it was not confined exclusively to them. This Rami 
Kh&n is not the same as the Rimi Khan Khudfwand Khan who left Sultan Bah&dur 
after his defeat at Manda, and directed the siege of Chunfr for Huméydn.—See 
infra, p. 199. 

> See Extract from Akbar -ndma. 

* With 300 horse.—Akbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 174. 

5 Strath is one of the divisions of Kattiw&r, and must not be confounded with the 
town of Surat, though the names are no doubt identical. 
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*Askari to have the khutba recited and coin struck in his name, 
and to set up his claim to independence, expecting that the 
troops in hopes (of reward) would devote themselves to his 
service. Mirz& “Askari did not accept this advice. After much 
debate and deliberation, it was determined that Mirzé ’Askari, 
Mirz&é Yadgér N&sir, Amir Hindi Beg and some other nobles 
should leave Ahmad&bad, and form a camp in the rear of Asdwal,! 
opposite Sarganj. Sultan Bahadur also came down to Sarganj 
and faced his enemies. By chance a cannon ball from the camp 
of the Mirz& knocked down the tent of Sultan Bahadur. This 
greatly disturbed him, and he summoned Ghazanfar to his pre- 
sence, intending to bring him to punishment. Ghazanfar asked 
that his punishment might be postponed until the Sultan had 
set his army in array, for he had heard that Mirz4 ’Askari in- 
tended to retreat during the night. When night came Mirzé 
’Askari, with the approval of the amirs, retreated towards 
Champanir, leaving everything superfluous behind them.? They 
halted at ten kos distance, and Sult4n Bahadur pursued and 
came up with them. Mirzé Askari and the amtrs mounted and 
made a show of fighting, and then retired. 

When they reached Chémpanir, Tardi Beg? exhibited hostility 
towards them, and shutting himself up in the fort, sent a mes- 
senger to Huméyin, to inform him that Mirzé ‘Askari had 
hostile intentions, and was about to march upon Agra and pro- 
claim himself King. But before Mirza ’Askari retreated from 
. Ahmadabad, the newswriters and reporters had communicated 
to the Emperor the proposition which Mir Hindi Beg had made 
to the Mirzé for his assuming the crown, and although he had 
not assented thereto, they reported that he entertained hostile 
designs. The Emperor set off with all speed from Mandi to 
Agra, and was met upon the road? by Mirz&’Askari, who waited 
upon him, and told him the facts of the matter. Sultan Bahadur 

1 A suburb of Abmad&béd. 


2 See Extracts from the Akbar-ndma, infra. 
3 “ Near Chitor.""—Akbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 176, 
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obtained possession of the fort of Champanir by the capitalation 
of Tardi Beg. 

At the beginning of this year, Shah Tahmésp, in revenge of 
Sain Mirz4, marched to Kandahér, and Kalan Beg evacuated the 
_ fort and proceeded to Lahore. It is said that Kalan Beg had 
built for himself a Chinese house of great elegance, and when 
he fled it was furnished with fine carpets and beautiful vases. 
This greatly pleased the Shh. Leaving Kandahar in charge 
of his nobles, the Shéh proceeded to “Ir4k. After this, Mirzé 
K&mran marched from Lahore against Kandahar, and the Turko- 
mans, being unable to resist him, evacuated the place and went 
to Irék. Kandahér thus once more fell into his hands. 

The Emperor Huméytin remained for a year at Agra and 
took his pleasure. When Sultén Bahddur was defeated, he sent 
away Muhammad Zamén Mirzé to Hind, in order that there 
might be no difficulty about him, and when Mirzé Kamrén 
marched against Kandah&ér, Zaman Mirzé laid siege to Lahore, 
but upon hearing of the Emperor’s return, he went back again 
to Gujarat.! 

Sher Khén Afghén, who had got possession of the provinces 
of Bihér and Jaunpur and the fort of Chun4r, greatly increased 
his power and forces while the Emperor was engaged in Gujarat 
and Malwa. To curb his proceedings, the Emperor marched 
against him on the 14th Safar, 942 mw. (12th Angust, 1535). 
When he pitched his tents before the fort of Chunér,? Rim{ 
Khan, who had quitted the service of Sultan Bahadur,’ and 
had been received into that of the Emperor, undertook the reduc- 
tion of the fortress. He received full authority to do whatever 
he deemed necessary for the capture of the place, and every . 


1 According to Abé-] Faz] he went to Sind, but was stopped and turned aside by 
Sh4h Husain, son of Shah Beg Arghan. He then went and invested Lahore during 
Kamrfn’s absence, but fled as econ as Kamran returned, and having no other resource 
he went back again to Gujarat. 

2 Which was under the command of Kutb Khb4n, son of Sher Shah. 

3 After the defeat of Sultan Bahddur at MandG.—Akbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 183. 
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assistance was to be given to him. Rumi Khan reconnoitered 
the fortress, and found that every part of the place which abutted 
on the land was exceedingly strong and quite impregnable. He 
therefore turned his attention to the river, and prepared a large 
vessel on which he began to build a scaffold.! When the structure 
was finished, he found that the vessel would not carry it, so he 
had two other vessels lashed one on each side of it. Still they 
were insufficient to convey the scaffold. The help of another 
vessel was obtained, and the scaffold being now movable, it was 
brought close up to the fort, and the place was captured.* When 
the officers of the garrison saw that the place was no longer 
tenable, they made their escape at night in boats. Rami Khan 
received many rewards.» The gunners of the fort were maimed 
by His Majesty's orders.* At this time, Sher Khan Afghan was 
carrying on war against the ruler of Beng&l,5 who fled wounded 
before him, and sought refuge with the Emperor Huméydn. 
The Emperor then marched against Bengal. Sher Khan then 
sent his sons® Jalal Khan and Khawés Khan to secure Garhi, 
which was situated on the road to Bengél. This Garhi is a 
strong place.? On one side of it there is a high mountain and 
a large jungle quite insurmountable, and the river Ganges runs 
near to the other side. The place stands between Bih4r and 


i mars In Julie. Aba-l Fazl calls the structure a sdbdt.—Akbar-ndma, vol. i., 
p. 183. 

: nt opie docile Snare delay loos lie LO 

* He was appointed governor of the fortress, but died a few days afterwards, 
poisoned, as AbG-1 Fazl says, out of envy at his promotion. Beg Mfrak succeeded 
him as governor of Chunfr.— Akdar-ndma, vol. i., p. 184. 

* AbG-l Faz] says that 2000 men surrendered and received quarter from HumAytn, 
but that Muyid Beg, one of his attendants, caused their hands to be cut off, averring 
that it was by the Emperor's order, although he had really directed kind treatment. 
Our MSS. have the words ba-hukm, “by order,” but perhaps, as Erskine suggests, it 
should be de-hukm, without the order.—Akbar-ndma, vol, i., p. 183. 

5 Saiyid Mahmad Shah. AbG-] Fazl calls him Nasib Sh&h, but he was dead.— 
See Vol. IV., p. 365. 

* So in the original, but Khaw&s Kh&n was not Sher Kh&n’s son. 

7 “The gate of Beng4l.”"—Akbar-ndma. It is the Teria-garhi or Tiliagulley of 
the maps. 
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Bengél. The Emperor sent Jahangir Beg Mughal against 
Garhi. 

Hind&l Mirzé accompanied the Emperor to Mungir, and after- 
wards he was sent towards Agra against Muhammad Sultén 
Mirzé, Ulugh Mirz&, and Sh&h Mirz4, who had fled from 
His Majesty, and were creating disturbances in the country. 
Muhammad Zamén Mirz&, when he found that he met with no 
success in Gujarat, sent ambassadors to the Emperor at Agra, 
suing for pardon.! 

When Jahangir Beg arrived at Garhi, Jalal Khan,? son of 
Sher Khan, and Khawads Khan marched forth and defeated 
Jahangir Beg as he was descending (the defiles). Jahangir Beg 
was wounded, and returned to join the Emperor, who marched 
in person to the gates of Garhi. Unable to make further re- 
sistance, Jalal Khén and Khawd4s Khan fled. The Emperor 
then left Garhi, and continued his march into Bengél. Sher 
Kh&én was unable to resist him, so he went off by way of 
Jhaérkand* to Rohtés. The Emperor remained three months 
in Beng&l,* and changed the name of the city of Gaur to 
Jannatabad. 

In the year 943 (1536 a.p.), Mirzé Hindal, finding oppor- 
tunity at Agra,5 was induced by turbulent advisers to set 
himself up in opposition to the Emperor. He killed Shaikh 


1 This outbreak, according to AbG-1 Fazl, occurred before the march to Chuné&r, 
and Muhammad Zaman joined the Emperor while on his march thither.—<Akdar- 
ndma, vol. i., p. 176. 

2 All three MSS. had “ Jalal Kh&n,” but in two of them “ Kutb Kh4n’’ has been 
substituted. See Vol. IV., p. 367. 

3 The Akbar-ndma calls it “Chahfarkand.”” It was at this time that Sher Khan 
got possession of Rohtés (see supra, Vol. IV., p. 361). According to Abd-1 Fazl, 
‘* Raj& Chint&aman brahman was master (idkim) of the fortress.” He accredits the 
dolf story, and says that 600 dolfs went in with two men in each.—Akbar-ndma, 
vol. i., p. 186. 

4 The Akbar-ndma (vol. i., p. 186) says Humfydn liked the climate of Bengal, 
and rested there in pleasure and dissipation, regardless of his army. 

8 According to the Akbar-ndma (vol. i., p. 186), he had gone there without leave. 

* His supporters said, “If you will cause the kAutba to be read in your name, we 
will faithfully serve and support you; if not, we will go to Mirz& Kamr&n, where we 
shall have our wishes gratified.” —Akbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 187. 
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Bahlol,' one of the great Shaikhs of the time, and learned in 
theology, to whom the Emperor was much attached. He was 
executed upon the pretence of his being in league with the 
Afghans, but in reality it was brought about by the leaders of 
the revolt in order to widen the breach between Mirzé Hindél 
and the Emperor. The kAutba was now read in the name of 
Hindél. When the Emperor heard of this defection, he left 
Jahangir Beg in charge of Bengdl, with a reinforcement of 
5000 chosen men, and set off for Agra. 

At this time Muhammad Zamén Mirz&, son of Bad{’u-z 
Zaman Mirz4, returned from Gujarat with great contrition, and 
waited upon the Emperor, who forgave him, and did not utter 
a word of reproach. Long marches and the unwholesome climate 
of Bengal destroyed the horses of the soldiers, and the Emperor's 
army arrived quite destitute of provisions at Chaunsé. The 
amires who had been left in Jaunpur and Chunar came to wait 
upon the Emperor. Sher Khan, having got intelligence of the 
distress of the army, came and placed himself in front of the 
Emperor, and the armies remained confronting each other three 
months, 

When Mirzé K4mran returned to Lahore from Kandahar, and 
heard of the rebellion of Mirzé HindAl, of the difficulties of the 
Emperor, and of the growing strength of Sher Khan, he formed 
the design of securing Agra. Mirz& Hindal proceeded to Dehli, 
and there Fakhr ’Ali and Mirza Yadgar Nasir? shut themselves 
up in the fortress, and in spite of all his efforts, Hind&l was 
unable to take the city. So when Mirzs Kamraén came near 
to Dehli, Mirz& Hindél felt himself constrained to join him.’ 

? Abd-l Fazl calls him “Shaikh Phil,” and says he had been sent by Humfyan 
express from Beng4l to use his influence in inducing Hindél to desist from his rebel- 
lious designs.— Akbar-ndma, vol. 1., p. 188. 

2 On hearing of Hindal’s proceedings, Mirz Y&adgSr Nfsir had left K&lpi and 
hastened by way of Gwalior to Dehli, and prepared the city for a siege.—Akbar- 
ndma, vol. i., p. 189. 

3 The Akbar-ndma (vol. i., p. 190) states, what is more likely, that on Kamrfn’s 


reaching Sonpat, Hind&l hastened back to Agra, from whence, on K&mr&n’s ap- 
proach, he retired to Alwar. 
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Fakhr "Ali came out on the top of the fortress; and seeing 
Mirz& Kaémr4n, he told him that Mirz& Yadgér Nasir would 
not surrender Dehlf, so the best thing he could do would be to go 
on to Agra, and if he obtained possession of that city, Dehli would 
be given up to him. Mirz& K&mrdn consequently marched on 
towards Agra, and when he approached that city, Mirzé Hindal 
separated from him, and went away in the direction of Alwar. 

The news of Mirz& Hind&l’s rebellion, and of the arrival 
of Mirz4 Kémrén at Dehli, was brought to the Emperor at 
Chauns4, and greatly increased his distress. Sher Khan now 
sent to the Emperor a darwesh named Shaikh Jalil, whom he 
called his murshid, to propose terms of peace. He offered to 
give up all the territory except Beng&l, to swear upon the 
Holy Book that he would live in peace, and that the coin should 
be struck and the khutba read in the name of the Emperor. 
These proposals were received with the greatest satisfaction. 
But next morning Sher Khan fell upon the royal army un- 
awares, and put it to the rout before it could be drawn up in 
array. Prior to the attack, the Afzhéns had taken possession 
of the bridge and had broken it. They also came out on the 
river in boats, and despatched with their spears every man of 
the royal army whom they found endeavouring to escape by 
water. Muhammad Zamén Mirz& was drowned. His Majesty 
rode his horse into the water, and nearly perished ; but he was 
helped over the river by a water-carrier, and went off towards 
Agra. 

Mirz& Kémrdn had ere this arrived at Agra. Mirz4 Hindal 
was at Alwar in security. After the Emperor had crossed the. 
river, he hastened on, accompanied by only a few horsemen,* of 
whom the author’s father was one, and arrived at Acra. Mirz4_ 

1 As Humfydn was mounting, he ordered Bab& Jaléir and Tardi Beg Kuch Beg to 
look to the safety of the Empress H&ji Begam. They died fighting at the door of 
her tent. Mir Pahlawhn Badakhsh{ and a number of others fell in the vain attempt 
to save her, and she fell a prisoner into the hands of the Afgh&ns.—4kbar-ndma, 


vol. i., p. 193. See Vol. IV. of this work, p. 375. 
2 Mirz& ’Askari aleo was with him.—Akbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 194. 
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Kamran had received no intelligence before the Emperor arrived. 
The latter repaired at once to the pavilion of his brother, and on 
seeing each other, the eyes of the brothers filled with tears. 
Hind&l Mirzé received forgiveness for his offences, and then 
came and waited upon the Emperor. Muhammad Sultén Mirzd 
and his sons, who had for a long time been engaged in rebellion, 
also came in and joined them, Consultations were held. Mirzé 
Kémrén was desirous of returning to Lahore, and showed 
unbounded expectations. The Emperor assented to all his ex- 
traordinary propositions. Khwaja Kalén Beg exerted himself 
to bring about the return of Mirzié Kamran. The negociations 
went on for six months. Meanwhile Mirz4 Kémr&n had been 
attacked with severe sickness, and some designing persons had 
instilled into his mind the belief that his illness was the result of 
poison administered to him by the Emperor’s directions. So, ill 
as he was, he started for Lahore, having sent on Khwaja Kalan 
Beg in advance. He had promised to leave a considerable por- 
tion of his army to assist his brother at Agra; but in spite of 
this promise he carried all off with him, excepting only 2000 
men whom he left at Agra under the command of Sikandar. 
Mirzé Haidar Doghlat Kashmiri,! who had accompanied Kém- 
ran, remained with His Majesty, and was received into favour. 
Kamran also took away with him many of the soldiers of Agra. 
Sher Khan, emboldened by the dissensions between the brothers, 
advanced along the banks of the Ganges, and sent a detachment 
over the river against Kélpi and Et4wah. K4sim Husain Sultan 
Uzbek, along with Y&dgér N&ésir Mirz& and Sikandar Sultén, 
fought against the Afghéns in the neighbourhood of KaAlpi. 
They killed a son of Sher Kh4n who was in command, and 
a great many men of his army, and they sent his head as an 
offering to Agra. The Emperor then marched against Sher 
Khan to the banks of the Ganges, and passed over the river at 
Kanauj. For one month he remained encamped in sight of the 


1 Mirzé Haidar was averted, by the Emperor’s remonstrances, from going away 
with Kamrfn.—Akbar-ndma, yol, i., p. 197. See supra, p. 130. 
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enemy. His army numbered 100,000 horsemen, while that of 
the Afghans did not exceed 50,000. At this conjuncture, 
Muhammad Sultan Mirzé and his sons again exhibited their 
perfidy, and without reason fled from the royal army. The 
detachment which Mirz4 K4mrdan had left as a reinforcement 
also went off to Lahore. So disaffection having become the 
fashion, many of the troops went off and scattered over various 
parts of Hindustén. The rainy season came on, and the place 
where the army was encamped being flooded with water, it was 
_ determined to move to higher ground. While this was being 
done Sher Khan came forth to fight. The battle was fought 
on the 10th Muharram of this year [947 H., 17th May, 1540 
A.D.|. Many of the soldiers, being dispirited, fled without 
fighting. A few only of the bravest went into the fight, and 
the day being lost, the whole army fled. Humdydn became 
separated from his horse in the Ganges, and was helped out of 
the water by Shamsu-d din Muhammad Ghaznivi, who after- 
wards, in the reign of Akbar, received the title of Khan-i a’zam. 
When Sher Khan heard of his escape, he was sorry, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ I was in hopes he had perished, but he has got off.” ! 
The Emperor fled to Agra; and when the enemy approached 
that city, he made no delay, but went to Lahore. At the 
. beginning of Rabi’u-l awwal all the Chaghatéi Sultans and 
amirs were assembled in Lahore; but Mirz&4 Muhammad Sultan 
and his sons, who had come to Lahore, fled from thence to 
Mult4n. Mirz& Hindél and Mirz& Yadgdr Nasir found it ex- 
pedient to go towards Bakar and Tatta,? and Mirza Kamran 
determined to go to Kabul as soon-as the party was broken up. 
It was abundantly manifest to the Emperor that there was no 
possibility of bringing his brothers and his airs to any common 
agreement, and he was very despondent. Mirz& Haidar Beg, 
after much consultation,? had been sent off with a party who 


1 See suprd, pp. 132 and 148. 3 One copy has “‘ Nagarkot.” 

3 His advice was that the prinees should occupy and fortify the hills between 
Sirhind and S&rang, while he subdued Kashmir, which he felt certain of effecting in 
the course of two months.—Akbar-ndma, vol. 1, p. 205. 
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had volunteered for service in Kashmir, and Khwdja Kalan Beg 
was ordered to follow him. When the Mirzé had reached Nau- 
shahr, and Kalan Beg had got as far as Siélkot, intelligence 
reached the Emperor that Sher Khén had crossed the river 
fBiyéh] at Sulténpdr, and was only a few kos distant. His 
Majesty then passed over the river of Lahore. Mirz&é Kémran,! 
after proving faithless to the oaths and compacts which he had 
made to help in whatever was decided upon, now thought it 
expedient to retire with the Emperor to Bahra. When Khwaja 
Kalan Beg heard (of this retreat), he marched rapidly from 
Siélkot, and joined the camp of Humdyin. When Mirzé 
Haidar reached Kashmir, he’ found the people fighting against 
each other. A party of them came and waited upon him, and 
through them Kashmir fell into his hands, without striking a 
stroke. On the 22nd Rajab he became sovereign of Kashmir, 
in the city of Nau-shahr, as is related in the Tabakat-t Kashmir. 
At Bahra, Mirzé Kamran and Mirzé ’Askari parted from 
Huméyun, and went off, accompanied by Khwaja Kalan Beg, to 
Kabul. Mirz& Hindél and Mirz4 Yadgar Nasir still remained 
with him, but after a few stages they disagreed. For twenty 
days they absented themselves, but falling into difficulties, on 
the advice of Mir Abi-l Baka, they once more came back and 
made their submission. On the banks of the river Sind a famine . 
arose in the camp, and boats to cross the river were not pro- 
curable. Bakhshii Langdéh then brought in several boats laden 
with corn, and was very favourably received. The army then 
crossed the river, and went onwards to Bakhar, but made a halt 
at the town of Luhari (Lohri}). Mirz& ’Askari then crossed the 
Sind, and went to the town of P&tar, because the wants of an 
army were easily supplied there. From Luhri, which is near 
Bakhar,? to Patar, the distance is fifty kos. Mir Tahir Sadr 
was sent as ambassador to Shah Husain Arghin, ruler of Tatta; 


1 Abdé-l Fazl asserts that he sent an envoy to Sher Khfn, offering to support him, 
on condition of being confirmed in the government of the Panj&ib.—Akbar-ndma, 
vol. i., p. 206. 

2 Lohri or Rori is on the east bank of the Indus opposite to Bakhar 
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and Samandar Beg, one of the courtiers of the Emperor, was 
sent with him in charge of a horse and arobe. The gist of the 
message which they conveyed was, that the Emperor had been 
compelled to come to Tatta, and his object was to attempt the 
recovery of Gujarét. The Shéh was invited to come and wait 
upon the Emperor, and consult with him about the conquest of 
Gujarét. Sh4h Husain Arghin temporized for six months by 
sending complimentary messages, and said that there could be 
no good in staying near Bakhar, but if the camp were nearer 
Tatta it would be more convenient, for five or six months might 
be lost while they were negociating. If the Emperor would 
come nearer, whatever seemed advisable should be done.' Grain 
becoming scarce in Bakhar, the Emperor marched off to P&tar, 
where Mirza Hind4l was staying, for he had heard that Mirzé 
Hind} intended to go to Kandahér. It was on one occasion 
in this year, while the Emperor was staying in the camp of 
Mirza Hindal, that he married Maryam-¢ Makant Hamida Bani 
Begam, the mother of the Emperor Akbar, and spent several 
days of happiness and pleasure in the camp of Hindal. The 
Emperor now forbad him to go to Kandahér, and directed him 
to return to Luhari. 

Kardcha Khén, who was governor of Kandahar, wrote letters 
to Mirz& Hindél, inviting him to Kandahér, and the Mirzé 
started off and went thither. When Humayun was informed 
of it, he was much troubled by the want of union among his 
brothers. Mirz4 Yadg4r Nasir had pitched his camp about two 
miles below the royal camp, and the river ran between the two 
camps. He also now expressed his intention of going to Kan- 
dahér. On the Emperor being informed of this, he sent Mir 
Abd-l Baka tu reassure the Mirzé, and to forbid his going to 
Kandahér.* As he was crossing the river on his return, a party 


1 Shah Husain proposed that Humfytn should take possession of the country of 
Chachk&n, between Tatta and the Ran, as a means of furthering his views on Gujar&t. In 
this he promised to support him.— Akbar-ndma, vol.i.,p. 210. SeeVol. I. supra, p. 316. 

3 An agreement was made with the Mirz4 that he was to have one-third of HindGst4n 
when it was recovered, as also Ghazni, Charkh, and Lobgar, which Babar had given 
to the Mirz4's mother.— Akbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 212. 
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came out of the fort of Bakhar, and assailed his boat with a 
shower of arrows. One of them pierced the Mir, and he died. 
The Emperor showed great sorrow for his loss. The date of 
his death, 948 w., is found in the words Surtr-i kaindt. 

After this Mirzé Yadg&r Nasir crossed the river, and paid a 
visit to the royal camp. After much consultation it was resolved 
that the Mirzé should be left at Bakhar, and that His Majesty 
should march on to effect the conquest of Tatta. But the Mirza 
did not show any signs of concord and friendliness. When the 
Emperor marched for Tatta,' a large body of soldiers parted 
from him and stayed at Bakhar. Mirz&é Yédgér Nasir remained 
at Bakhar, and increased his forces, because during that year 
no*® heavenly or terrestrial evil had befallen the agriculture of 
Bakhar. His Majesty now proceeded by means of boats to the 
fort of Sihwan.> A party of soldiers on board of the boats, as 
they came near to the fort, landed and attacked a body of men 
who had come out of the fort, and drove them in again. 

The victors returned, and represented that the reduction of 
the fortress was an easy matter, so His Majesty crossed over 
the river, and invested the place. But before his arrival, a 
party of Sh&h Husain’s officers had entered it, and had done 
their best to increase its strength. When Shah Husain heard 
that it had been invested, he proceeded by boats to the vicinity 
of the Emperor’s camp, and employed himself in cutting off 
the supply of grain. Great scarcity followed, and many men 
lived (entirely) upon the flesh of animals. The siege went on 
for nearly seven months, and the place was not captured, so a 
messenger was sent to Mirzé Yadgér Nasir at Bakhar, to tell 
him that the fall of the fort depended upon his approach ; for 
if the besiegers marched to attack Sh&éh Husain, the garrison 
would be free to gather in provisions, and so protract the defence. 

1 On the 1st Jumfda-l &khir.—Akbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 213. 

2 Two MSS. omit the negative, and so are in accord with Erskine (vol. ii., 
p. 226); but it seems to be required by the sense and the previous “ because”’ (chs). 


3 Written “ Siy4hwan” and “ Siy&hfn.”’ 
* He reached Sihw&n on the 17th Rajab.— ondma, vol. i., p. 213. 
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Want of salt and searcity of grain would prevent the royal forces 
remaining under the fort much longer; but if Mirz& Yadgér 
would attack Sh&h Husain, the latter would be unable to main- 
tain his position. Mirzé Yadg4r sent a portion of his force, 
but no advantage was gained through this reinforcement. Again 
& messenger was sent to call Mirzé Y 4dg4r, and ’Abdu-l Ghafir, 
who was Mir-i mdl of the Emperor, received the commission. 
’*Abdu-l Ghafir went to Mirz&é Y&dg4r, and spoke about the 
perilous condition of the royal army, but the Mirz& and his 
officers deemed it advisable to remain where they were, and 
effect the conquest of Bakhar. 

Shéh Husain had sent representatives to Mirzé Yadg4r Nasir, 
and had drawn near to his camp. He promised that he would 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Mirzé, give him his daughter 
in marriage, and read the khutba in his name.! Delighted with 
these offers, the Mirz& was hoodwinked by Shéh Husain, and 
so placed himself in hostility to the Emperor. Having thus 
secured himself against Mirz& Yadg4r, and being aware of the 
distress and weakness of the army of Huméyin, Shah Husain 
advanced closer to the royal camp, and captured the vessels 
(which were conveying provisions) for the army. Unable to 
continue the sieze of Sihw4n, the Emperor was compelled to 
retreat towards Bakhar.2 When he approached near to Mirza 
Yadgar Nasir, he sent to him for boats in which to cross the 
river, and the Mirz&, who was in league with the people of 
Tatta, sent to them, desiring them to come at night and carry 
off the boats. Next morning he artfully reported that the 
enemy had carried off the boats, The Emperor remained in- 
active some days for want of boats. At length, two zamindars 
of Bakhar waited upon him, and (under their guidance) some 
boats which had been sunk were raised. Huméyin then crossed 


1 He represented that he was old and had no son, that he would give him his 
daughter, leave him his treasures, recognize him as successor, and help him to con- 
quer Gujarat.—Akbar-ndma, vol. 1., p. 214. 

2 He commenced his retreat on the 17th Zi-] ka’da.—Jé. p. 215. 
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the river. When Mirz4 Yddgdér Nasir learnt of the passage 
over, being greatly alarmed and ashamed, he, without waiting 
upon the Emperor, marched off hastily against Shéh Husain ; 
and the latter being quite unprepared, the Mirzé fell upon a 
large force from Tatta which had disembarked, and killed and 
made many prisoners, and then returned. After this action, 
Shéh Husain returned to Tatta, and Mirzi Yddgér Nasir, 
repentant and ashamed, waited upon the Emperor and presented 
the heads of his enemies. Once more Huméyun forgave him, 
and spoke not a word of all that had passed. 

Shéh Husain now wrote letters to Mirzé Yadgar Nasir, and 
again drew him over to his side, The Shéh requested him 
to secure for him the two saminddérs who had obtained the boats 
for the Emperor. These men, being informed of the demand, 
repaired to the camp of Huméyin. Mirz& YAdgér sent a 
messenger to Humayian, representing that he had some revenue 
matters relating to his ydgir of Bakhar to settle with these two 
saminddrs, and requested that they might be sent tohim. The 
Emperor ordered that several persons should accompany the 
men, and bring them back again when the business was con- 
cluded. The instant Mirz& Yadgar N&sir saw them, he took 
them forcibly from the Emperor’s men, and sent them to Shéh 
Husain. Thus he once more exhibited his animosity to the 
Emperor, and never again sought a reconciliation. 

The men of Huméyun’s army, being in great distress, began 
to desert by ones and twos to Mirzé Yadgér Nasir. Mun’im 
Khan! also, and his brother, had thoughts of running away. 
This intention was communicated to Humayin, and he ordered 
them into confinement. Mirzé Yédgdr Nasir, in the depths of 
his infamy, now prepared to turn his arms against Huméydn, 
and the latter, being informed of his movements, made ready 
for fighting. Hashim Beg, a person high in Mirz& Yadgar’s 
confidence, when he heard of his proceedings, restrained him, 
and nolens volens made him return. It now became evident 

} He who became Kidn-khdndn in the reign of Akbar. 
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to Humdyin, that if he tarried longer his men would all desert 
to Mirzé Yadgar Nasir, and that the worst might be expected 
from the Mirz&’s baseness. In this extremity, he resolved upon 
marching to M4l Deo, one of the faithful saminddrs of Hindis- 
tan, who at that time surpassed all the saminddrs of Hindustan 
in power and in the number of his forces. This Ml Deo had sent 
letters to Bakhar, declaring his loyalty, and offering assistance 
in effecting the subjugation of Hindustan. 

Humayun accordingly marched! towards Ma} Deo’s country 
by way of Jesalmir. The ruler of Jesalmir* shamefully took 
an unmauly course. He sent a force to attack the small party 
of the Emperor on the march, but it was defeated and driven 
back with loss. Huméyin had a great many men wounded. 
He marched with all possible speed till he reached the country 
of M&l Deo. Then he sent on [Shamsu-d din Muhammad] 
Atk& Khan to M4l Deo at Joudhpur, while he himself halted for 
a few days. 


[Proceedings of Mirzds Hindal, Kdmrdn, and ’ Askari at 
Kandahar, Ghaznt, and Kabul. | 


Huméyin remained on the borders of M&l Deo’s territories 
awaiting the return of Atk&é Khan. When Ma4l Deo was in- 
formed of the Emperor’s weakness, he was much alarmed, for 
he knew that he had not sufficient forces of his own to withstand 
Sher Khan. For Sher Khan had sent an ambassador to Mal 
Deo, holding out great expectations ; and the latter, in the ex- 
treme of perfidy, had promised to make Huméayin a prisoner if 
possible, and to give him over into the hands of his enemy. 
Nagor, and its dependencies, had fallen into the power of Sher 
Kh&n, and consequently he was afraid lest Sher Khan should 


1 He started on the 21st Muharram, 949, for Uch. Removing from thence on the 
18th Rabi’u-] awwal, he proceeded by Diwarfwal and WaAsilpur to a place twelve 
kos from Bikanir, at which place he arrived on the 17th Rabi’u-l &khir. Thence he 
proceeded to Pahltdi, thirty 4os from Joudhpur, and afterwards made three more 
forward marches to the tank of JGki.—Akbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 219. 

3 According to AbG-] Fazl his name was “Rai Lon Karan.”—J6. p. 219. 
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be annoyed and send a large army to his territory against 
Huméyin. To keep the Emperor in ignorance, M4l Deo 
detained the envoy Atk& Khan, and did not give him per- 
mission to return. But Atk& Khén contrived to ascertain 
what was passing through the mind of M4l Deo, and went off 
without any formal dismissal. 

One of the Emperor’s librarians, who at the time of his 
defeat had fled to M&él Deo, now wrote to the Emperor, in- 
forming him that M&l Deo was bent upon treachery, and 
advising him to get out of his territory as quickly as possible. 
Atké Khén also spoke in the strongest terms upon the matter. 
So Huméydn marched off at once to Amarkot. Two Hindus, 
who had come to act as spies upon him, fell into his hands, 
and were brought to his presence. They were questioned, and 
an order was given that one of them should suffer the punish- 
ment of death, with the object of arriving at the exact facts 
of the matter. The two prisoners broke loose, and snatching 
a knife and a dagger from two bystanders, they despatched 
seventeen living creatures, men, women, and horses, before they 
were overpowered and slain. The Emperor’s own horse was 
among the animals killed. As he had no other horse to ride, 
his equerries sought to obtain some horses and camels from 
Tardi Beg, but he disgraced himself by giving a refusal. Then 
the Emperor mounted a camel. Nadim Koka was walking on 
foot, while his mother was riding his horse; but when he saw 
the Emperor seated on the camel, he made his mother dismount, 
presented the horse to the Emperor, and made her ride on the 
camel which he had used. 

The road lay through a Joose sand, and water was not pro- 
curable. The army toiled on with great difficulty, and every 
moment the news came of the approach of Mél Deo. The 
Emperor ordered Mun’im Khan, with a detachment, to march 
cautiously and slowly in the rear, and if the enemy ap- 
proached, to give him battle. When night came on, that 
detachment lost the way, and at daybreak the enemy’s 
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forces were in sight. Shaikh ’Ali Beg, Darwesh Koka, and 
aome others were (in the rear), numbering in all twenty-two 
persons. Darwesh Beg, son of Baki Jaldir, was one of the 
party. They proceeded against the enemy, who was emerging 
from a narrow defile. Shaikh *Ali killed the commander of the 
enemy with his first arrow, and every arrow that his little band 
discharged wounded some prominent man of the enemy’s army. 
Unable to endure this, the enemy turned, and his great army 
fled before such an insignificant troop. Many were killed in 
their flight, and many camels fell into the hands of the victors. 
When the intelligence of the victory reached the Emperor, he 
hastened to publicly express his thanks. 

The army encamped by a well which contained a little water, 
and the party which had lost its way during the night now came 
in, which was another cause of rejoicing. Next day the march was 
resumed, and for three days no water was found. On the fourth 
they reached a well: a drum was beaten when the bucket reached 
the surface of the earth, to give the bullock-driver notice to 
stop; for the well was so deep that a call would not reach him. 
In the intensity of their thirst, some men could not restrain 
themselves. Four or five threw themselves upon the bucket, 
the rope broke, and the bucket fell back into the well. Over- 
come with suffering, they uttered cries and lamentations, and 
some cast themselves intentionally into the well. In this way 
many perished through thirst. Next day the march was re- 
sumed, and at the hottest time they reached a river (db). The 
horses and camels had not tasted water for several days, and 
now they drank so much that many of them died. 

At length, with extreme toil, they reached Amarkot, which is 
100 kos distant from Tatta. The rdnd, that is to say the ruler 
(hadkim) of Amarkot,* was kindly disposed, and came out to meet. 


1 The bucket was drawn up by a bullock by means of a rope passing over a wheel 
at the top of the well, and the rope was so long that a drum was required to make 
the bullock-driver hear. 


3 « Bana Parsad by name,”—Akbar-ndema, vol. i., p. 220. 
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the Emperor, and offered his services. The army rested from 
their hardships some days in the city, and whatsoever the 
Emperor had in his treasury he distributed among his soldiers. 
He had arrived here with no great force, so he levied a sum 
of money from Tardi Beg and others as a benevolence, and 
graciously presented the rdnd and his sons with gold and 
girdles and daggers. Sh&h Husain Arghin had slain the 
father of the rand, and so the rdnd now collected a consider- 
able number of men from his territories, and went with the 
Emperor in the direction of Bakhar. The Emperor's family, 
with their paraphernalia, under his orders remained at Amarkot. 
Khwaja Mu’azzam, brother of Maryam Makani, was left in 
charge of them. 

Fortune now for a time changed its treatment of the Emperor, 
by giving him a son, and impressing an imperishable mark upon 
the page of time.!’ The child was born on the 5th Rajab, 949 
(15th October, 1542). Tardi Beg Kh&n conveyed this intelli- 
gence to the Emperor in the neighbourhood of Amarkot, and 
the Emperor under spiritual guidance, as will be narrated in 
the proper place, gave to the child the name of Jaldlu-d din 
Muhammad Akbar.? 

He then continued his march towards Bakhar, but he wrote 
very urgent letters as to the safety of the young prince. Upon 
reaching the pargana of Jin, he halted there for a while. He 
sent for his family and the suite of the prince, and then his eyes 
were gladdened by the sight of his son. The force which had 
been collected from the parts around dispersed while he remained 
at Jun; and his brave and intrepid officer, Shaikh ’Ali, fell in 
an action with the troops of Shéh Husain Arghiun, in one of 
the parganas of Tatta. His soldiers began to desert one by one 
from his camp. Mun’im Khan even went off. His Majesty, 
seeing that it was not advisable to remain longer in this country, 
determined upon going to Kandahér. At this time he was joined 


1 This passage is greatly compressed. 
3 He is already styled by anticipation “ His Majesty the Emperor, King of Kings.” 
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by Bairém Khén,! who had come from Gujarat. He now sent 
representatives to Sh&h Husain Arghin, asking for boats to 
enable him to cross the river, and the Shah, delighted with his 
determination, sent him thirty boats and 300 camels. His 
Majesty then crossed the river, and began his march to Kandahar. 

Shéh Husain sent a person to Mirz4 Askari and Mirza 
K4mrén, to inform them of the Emperor’s intention to march 
to Kandahfr, and they wrote back desiring him to bar his pro- 
gress and make him prisoner. The perfidious Mirzé ’ Askari, 
when His Majesty reached Shél and Mastén,? marched rapidly 
from Kandahar, and sent forward Hawali® Uzbek to watch his 
movements. This man had received kindness from the Emperor. 
He obtained a powerful horse from Mirzé ’Askari, and betook 
himself to the Emperor’s camp. When he arrived, he dis- 
mounted from his horse, and went to the tent of Bairam Khan, 


1 The celebrated Bairam Kh4n, who plays so conspicuous a part in this and the 
following reign, and to whom the recovery of India is in great measure attributable. 
Bairam Kh&n was a Turk of the Kar&-KuinlG branch. He was born in Badakhshén 
and studied at Balkh. At the age of sixteen he entered the army of Humfydn, and 
fought in the disastrous battle of Kanauj. After the rout, he took refuge with R&j& 
Mitr Sen at the town of Lakhnor, in Sambhal. Sher Sh&h demanded his surrender, 
and the Rfj4, afraid to refuse, sent the Khanto him. He was brought to Sher Shah 
when on his way to M&lwa, and was received with such kindness and respect as 
showed the desire of Sher Sh&h to win him over. The Sh&h’s overtures were not 
successful, and at Barh&mpGr Bairam Khf&n effected his eacape, accompanied by 
Abé-1 K4sim, formerly Governor of Gwalior. They were encountered by a party of 
Sher Shéh’s adherents, when AbG-l Kfsim, who was a man of very noble presence, 
was mistaken for Bairam and seized. Bairam then manfully came forward and 
declared himself. Ab4G-1 Kasim, in brave devotion to his friend, exclaimed, “ This is 
my servant, who would sacrifice himself for me, take your hands off him.”’ So 
Bairam Kh4n escaped, and went to Sultan Mahmdd in Gujarat, who also wished to 
retain him ; but the Kh&n pressed his desire of going on the pilgrimage. Ostensibly 

with this view, he went to Surat, but passed over to Kathiwar, and joined Humfyan 
as above related. Abd-l Kf&sim was carried prisoner to Sher Sh&h, who had not the 
magnanimity to appreciate his friendly devotion, and put him to death. According 
to Abd-l Fazl, Sher Sh&h spoke afterwards of his conversation with Bairam Kh&n, 
and of the conviction which he then felt of being unable to gain him. Bairhm Khan 
had some reputation as a poet, and Badatini quotes some of his writings.—Akébar- 
ndma, vol. i., p. 224.—Tabakdt-¢ Akbari.—See also Blochmann’s Ain-¢ Akbari, 
p. 316, and Erskine’s Baber and Humdyin, vol. ii., p. 258. 

2 Mastang. 

3 One MS. reads “ Jawfni.”” The Akbar-ndma has “ J{ni,” and Erskine “ Chupi.”’ 
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whom he informed of Mirz& ’Askari’s advance, and of his de- 
signs against the Emperor. Bairam Khan immediately proceeded 
to the Emperor, and standing at the back of the tent he told him 
of Mirz& ’Askari’s approach. ‘‘ What is the worth of Kanda- 
har and Kabul,” said the Emperor, ‘‘that I should strive with 
my faithless brothers?” Then he mounted his horse, and sent 
Khwaja-i Mu’azzam and Bairém KhAn to bring up the Empress. 
They made all speed to do so, and conveyed her and the infant 
prince to the Emperor. There were very few horses in the 
Emperor’s train, so Tardi Beg was asked for one. Again he 
gave a churlish refusal,’ and would not himself accompany his 
master. 

The Emperor determined to go to “Irak, and started off ~ 
thither, taking with him the Empress, and having only a few 
persons as escort. The young prince was only one year old, 
and the weather was very hot, so he was left behind. Mirza 
*Askari soon afterwards reached the camp, when he was informed 
that the Emperor had gone safely off, leaving a party in charge 
of his camp. Next day he, in his extreme insolence, entered the 
Emperor’s audience hall, and Atk&é Khan delivered up to him 
the young prince. Under the orders of the Mirzé, Tardi Beg 
was made prisoner, and officers were sent to search the tents 
and seize all the effects of the Emperor. Then he carried the 
prince off to Kandahar, and gave him into the charge of Sultdn 
Begam, his own wife, who treated him with great tenderness. 

The Emperor was accompanied by twenty-two persons, among 
whom were Bairém Khén, Khwaja Mu’azzam, Bab& Dost 
Bakhshi, Khwaja Gh4zi, Haidar Muhammad Akhtar-begi, 
Mirz& Kuli Beg, Shaikh Yusuf, Ibr4him Aishak-Akési, and. 
Hasan ’Ali Beg Aishak-4kési. They set off without even deter- 
mining their route. When they had gone a little way, they fell 
in with three or four Bilichis, who directed them, and they 


1 As Erskine remarks, Tardi Beg seems to have been a rough old soldier, who kept 
his own men and cattle in order, and resented any attempt to make him liable for the 
faults and negligence of others.—Erskine, vol. 1i., p. 251. 
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arrived with great toil at the fort of Béb&é H4ji. The Turks 
who were in the place gave them such provisions as they had. 
Khwaja Jalalu-d din, son of Mahmdd, who had been sent by 
Mirz& ’Askari to collect the revenues of this district, waited 
upon the Emperor, and presented him with horses, camels, 
mules, and such things as he possessed. Next day Haji Mu- 
hammad Koki, who had escaped from Mirz4 ’Askari, waited 
upon the Emperor. The hostile proceedings of his brothers 
made these parts no safe place for His Majesty, so he proceeded 
onwards towards Khurdsdn and ‘Irak. Upon entering Sistdn, 
Ahmad Sultén Shamld, governor of the province under Shéh 
Tahmasp, received him with the greatest kindness. He remained 
some days in Sistan, and Ahmad Sultan showed him every kind 
of hospitality and attention, sending even his own women to 
wait upon the Empress as handmaids. Ahmad also presented 
to him all kinds of provisions and necessaries, and enrolled him- 
self among the number of his slaves. All these His Majesty 
courteously accepted, and then presented them to him. 

Upon holding a consultation, Ahmad Sult4n advised His 
Majesty to proceed to Irak by way of Tabas Kilaki, because 
that way was the nearest, and he offered to accompany him on 
the road. His Majesty replied that he had heard great praise 
of the city of Hirdt, and that it would be more pleasant for him 
to proceed by that route. So His Majesty started for ’Irdk, 
attended by Ahmad Sultan. At that time Sultan Muhammad 
Mirza, eldest son of Shah Tahmasp, was governor of Hirdt, and 
Muhammad Khan Sharfu-d din Ughli Takla held the post of 
At&lik or tutor to the young prince. When they heard of the 
near approach of the Emperor, they sent Ali Sultan, who was 
one of the nobles of Taklu, to meet him and conduct him in 
with due honour. He joined His Majesty on the borders of the 
territory of Hirat, and brought him with all ceremony to the 
city. The prince, with his officers and attendants, then pro- 
ceeded to wait upon him and pay their respects, omitting 
nothing that could do him honour. Muhammad Khan was 
admitted to the privilege of an introduction. 
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His Majesty, with his retinue, halted at Hirt. Muhammad 
Khan treated him with the greatest hospitality, and His Majesty 
was highly pleased with his reception. He received all that he 
could require, and lacked nothing until the time of his meeting 
with Shah Tahmasp. All the palaces and gardens of Hir&t are 
beautiful to see, and His Majesty visited them, after which 
he took his departure for Meshhed and Tus. Shéh ’Ali Sultén 
Istajlu, governor of Meshhed, also did all in his power to show 
honour and hospitality to His Majesty, and under the orders 
of Shah Tahmasp, every governor on the route supplied him 
with all things he required. Under the orders of the Shéh, a 
large number of nobles and great men went forth to meet him, 
and the arrangement was made that, from Daémaghan to the 
Shéh’s camp, one of these nobles was to have charge of the 
duties of hospitality in each march. Provisions were sent from 
the royal camp, and His Majesty was feasted at every stage 
until he reached Kazwin. ‘The Sh&h’s camp had been moved 
to Pulak-Surlik, and Bairam Khan was sent thither by His 
Majesty to wait on the Shah. He returned, bringing a letter 
congratulating His Majesty on his arrival. His Majesty con- 
tinued his journey, and at every place he came to he received 
marks of attention from the people. At length he reached 
Pul&k-Sarlik, and had an interview with Shah Tahmasp, who 
entertained him and showed him every honour and distinction, 
worthy both of host and guest. 

In the course of conversation, the Shéh ne the Emperor 
what was the reason of his defeat, and he replied that it was 
the rivalry and faithlessness of his brothers. Bahrém Mirzé, 
the Sh&h’s brother, was offended at this,! and treacherously 
advised the Sh&h to have the Emperor killed in the course of 
the night. But the Shéh’s sister Sult4nam,? who was very 

1 There is no meaning in the anecdote as here given. Shortly afterwards Bahrom 
Mirz& presented a bowl and ewer for the ablutions of the Sh&h, who turned towards 
Huméyin, and said, “ This is the way you should have treated your brothers.” Upon 


Humfytn’s assenting to this remark, Bahram’s anger was kindled.’’—See Erskine, 
vol. ii., 290. * Or Sultan Kbénam. 
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highly esteemed by her brother, and exercised great influence 
in all affairs of State, did all in her power to protect and help 
the Emperor. Kazi Jah4n Kazwini, who was the Sh&éh’s dtwan, 
and Hakim Niru-d din Muhammad, who was his physician, 
and was high in his favour and confidence, were not content to 
be at all wanting in goodwill towards the Emperor. The hakim 
both openly and privately lost no opportunity of forwarding 
the Emperor’s interests. One day the Shah, in order to gratify 
the Emperor, went out with a party of nobles and grandees to 
hunt with bows and arrows. Bahram Mirz&, who had an old 
quarrel with Abu-l Kaésim Khulafé, under pretence of shooting | 
at some animal, struck him in front with | an arrow, and he died 
upon the spot. 

Shéh Tahmasp, having dental to the Emperor's wish to 
depart, provided: all necessaries for his journey, and he appointed 
his son Shéh Muréd, then an infant at the breast, with a force 
of 10,000 men to protect him. Huméyin expressed his inten- 
tion of going to Tabriz and Ardabil, and the Shah wrote farmans 
to the governors of those places, directing them to show him 
every honour and attention. After travelling to those places, 
the Emperor turned towards Kandahar, and went to pay a visit 
to Meshhed the holy. He had brought the Kazilb4sh (Persian) 
prince with him, and Bidégh Khan, the prince’s tutor, was com- 
mander of his army. When they reached the fort of Garmsir, 
they took possession of the Garmsir territories. On arriving at 
Kandahar, a large body of men sallied out of the fort and made 
what resistance they could, but were defeated. The Kazilbash 
army then encamped within view of Kandahér. Five days 
afterwards the Emperor arrived, and it was then invested. ‘The 
siege went on for three months, and there were daily engage- 
ments, in which many men on both sides were killed. 

Bairam Khan now went to K4bul on an embassy to Kamran . 
Mirz4. He was encountered on his way by a party of Hazaras, 
and a fight ensued, but he overpowered them and went on to 
K&bul. There he had an audience of Mirzé Kamran, and he also 
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had interviews with Mirzé Hind4l, Mirz& Sulaimén son of Khén 
Mirz4, and Mirz4 Yadgér Nasir who had arrived from Bakhar 
in a distressed condition. Mirz&é KAmrfn sent Mahd ‘Ali 
Kh&n-zéda-i begam to Kandahar with Bairam Khan to settle 
terms of peace if possible. When they arrived at Kandahar, 
and waited on the Emperor, Mirz& ’Askari was still intent upon 
fighting (and holding out). 

The Persian forces were disheartened by the long duration 
of the siege, and had thoughts of returning. They had con- 
ceived that when Humféyin approached Kandahér, the 
Chaghataéi tribes would rally round him. But when a long 
time passed, and no one came to his succour, and the fact of 
Mirzé K&émrén’s advance to the assistance of Mirzi °Askar{ 
became generally known, the Persians were greatly alarmed. 
By a happy turn of affairs Mirz& Kémré&n fell back, and Mirzé 
Husain Khan and Faz4il Beg, brother of Mun’im Khan, deserted 
him and joined the Emperor, The Turkoméns were inspirited, 
and after a few days Muhammad Sultén Mirz4, Ulugh Beg 
Mirzé, Késim Hisain Sultén, and Sher-afgan Beg came over. 
This greatly encouraged the Persians. Muyid Beg, who was a 
prisoner in the fort, managed to escape by stratagem, and let 
himself down from the walls by a rope. His Majesty received 
him with great kindness. A party also under the command of 
Abi-| Hasan, nephew of Karrécha Khan, and Munawwar Beg, 
son of Mir Beg, escaped from the fortress. Mirz4 ’Askari now 
lost heart, and proposed to surrender. The Emperor in his 
great kindness granted him terms. He then called together 
the Persian commanders, and induced them to engage that for 
three days no one should molest the numerous Chaghatdi 
families that were in the place. In consequence of this engage- 
ment, the garrison of the place came forth next day, with their 
wives and families. Mirz& ’Askari also came out, and with 
sbame waited on the Emperor, who uttered not a word of re- 
proach. The Chaghatéi chiefs, with their swords upon their necks 
and shrouds in their hands, were allowed to present themselves 
to the Emperor, and were pardoned. 
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It had been agreed with the Persians that as soon as Kanda- 
hér was taken it should be given up to them, and now the 
Emperor gave them possession of it, although he possessed no 
other territory. Bidégh Khén (and) Mirz& MurAd, son of 
Shéh Tahinésp, were conducted into the fort, and the place 
was surrendered to them. Most of the Persian chiefs returned - 
to ’Ira4k, and no one remained with Mirz& Muréd except 
Bidagh Khdn, Abd-l Fath Sultan Afshér, and Sifi Wali 
Sultén Kadémi. 

When winter came on, the Chaghat&{ people had no place 
of shelter, so the Emperor sent a person into Kandahar to 
Bidagh Kh&n, to represent the need which they had of some 
protection against the rigours of the winter. But he, in his 
inhumanity, did not make that reply which the emergency 
required. So the Chaghatéis were in great trouble. “Abdu-lla 
Khan and Jamil Beg, who had come out of Kandahar, now 
fled to K4bul. Mirzé “Askari also, having found an oppor. | 
tunity, made his eseape; but a party being sent in pursuit, he 
was caught and brought back. His Majesty then placed him 
in confinement. The chiefs of the Chaghatéi tribes (u/és) now 
met in council, and resolved that under the necessities of the 
case, the fort of Kandahar must be taken from the Persians, 
and should be given up to them again after the conquest of 
K4bul and Badakhshan. By a strange coincidence, it happened 
that Mirz&é Mur&d, son of Shéh Tahmésp, died on that very 
day. So the enterprise was resolved upon, and a strong party 
was appointed to carry it out. H4&ji Muhammad Khén, (son of) 
B&ébaé Kashka, went first of all to the gate of the fortress with 
two of his servants. The Turkomans, who suspected that the 
Emperor wanted to get possession of the place, had for some 
days past prevented the Chaghatéis from entering the town. 
It happened that some camels laden with forage were going 
into the city, and seizing this opportunity, Haji Muhammad 
proceeded to the gate of the city. The guards assembled round 
the gate, and refused to let him enter, With great daring he 
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worse, so that every one was in anxiety, and no one but his 
immediate attendants were sure of his being alive. There was 
consternation in the army, and Karraécha Khan placed Mirzé 
Askari in safe custody. The people of Badakhsh4n again com- 
menced hostilities. After two months His Majesty recovered, 
and sent accounts of his convalescence to all parts. The dis- 
turbances thereupon subsided. The royal camp then moved to 
the neighbourhood of the fort of Zafar. Khw&éja Mu’azzam, 
brother of the Empress Maryam Makéni, killed at this time 
Khwaja Rashidi, who had come from “Ir4k in the retinue 
(of the Emperor), and then fled to Kabul, where, by command, 
he was placed in confinement. 

Mirz& Kamran at Bakhar, when he was assured of HumA4ydn’s 
march to Badakhshan, assembled a force around him, and made a 
rapid march by Ghorband to Kabul. On his way he fell in 
with some merchants, from whom he obtained plenty of horses,! 
so that he supplied each of his men with a spare horse. When 
he reached Ghazni, a few individuals brought him into the 
fortress, and Zahid Beg, the governor of the place, being off 
his guard,? was put to death. Under the orders of the Mirz& 
the roads to Kabul were guarded, so that intelligence might not 
be carried thither. He then marched rapidly on in full confidence 
to K&bul. Muhammad Kuli Tughai and Fazdil Beg, and the 
force under their command in Kabul, were quite unprepared, 
when they were informed that Kamran had entered the city. 
Muhammad Khan was made prisoner while in his bath, and 
was instantly put to death. Upon entering the fort, Kamrén 
captured Faz4il Beg and Mihtar vaki/, and he had their eyes 
put out. He appointed persons to guard the Emperor’s ladies 
and the young prince. 

Intelligence of the fall of Kabul reached the Emperor at Kila 
Zafar. The government of Badakhsh4n and Kunduz, which 
had been given to Mirz& Hindal, was transferred to Mirz& Sulai- 


1 They were taken by force.—Akbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 308. 
* According to AbG-l Fazl he was drunk.—Jé. p. 308. 
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man, and Huméydan then returned towards Kabul. Kamran 
meanwhile mustered all the forces he could. Sher-afgan, who 
was allied with him, and Sher ’Ali, one of his officers, advanced 
to Zuhdk and Ghorband, and took possession of the roads. 
Humayin crossed the river in the valley of Zuh&k, and drove 
before him Sher ’Ali, who resisted to the best of his power. 
Humayun then safely crossed the Shaki, but Sher ’Alfi again 
annoyed his rear until he arrived at Dih-Afgh4ndn (a suburb 
of Kabul). Next day Sher-afgan Beg sallied forth at the head of 
all K4mr&n’s forces, and a preat battle was fought in the lines of 
Yurt-jélak. The leading forces of the Emperor were repulsed, 
but by the efforts of Mirz&4 Hindal, Karrécha Khén, and Haji 
Muhammad Khén, the enemy was eventually defeated. Sher- 
afgan Beg was taken prisoner, and when he was brought into the 
Emperor’s presence he was put to death, through the exertions of © 
the nobles. Many of Kémran’s men fell on this day, and those 
who escaped the sword fled into the fort. Sher ’Ali, a man of 
undaunted courage, sallied forth every day and kept up the fight- 
ing with all his vigour. On one occasion Sher ’Ali and Haji 
Muhammad Khan encountered each other, and the Haji was 
wounded. 

Intelligence now came in that a caravan with a large number 
of horses had arrived at Chaérig4ran,! and K4mran sent Sher Ali, 
with a considerable force, to bring these horses into the city. 
Huméyin was aware of this movement, and drawing nearer to 
the city he completely closed all means of ingress and egress. 
When Sher ’Alf returned from his expedition, he could find no 
way of getting into the place. Kamran then sallied forth, and 
endeavoured to cut a way through for Sher ’Ali. But the be- 
siecers were aware of a sally being intended, and when the forces 
came out they were received with a fire of guns and musketry 
and driven back. Béki Salih and Jalélu-d din Beg, two of 
Kamrdn’s most trusted adherents, deserted from him and joined 


1 At the entrance of the Ghorband valley, north of K4&bul. 
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the Emperor. Sher ’Ali now gave up all hope of entering 
the city. Kamran, with dastardly feeling, ordered that His 
Highness the young prince Akbar should be exposed upon 
the battlements, in the place where the balls and shot of the guns 
and muskets fell thickest. But Méham Anka took the child 
in her bosom, put herself forward, and held him towards the enemy 
[t.e. the garrison]. So God Almighty preserved him. A part 
of the garrison made their way out and went off, all in one direc- 
tion. Huméyin sent men in pursuit, who killed many and made 
many prisoners. Kamrdn’s spirits fell, and from all parts and 
quarters men came in to render assistance to the Emperor. 
Mirz& Sulaimfn sent reinforcements from Badakhshén, Mirza 
Ulugh Beg came from Kandahér, and K4sim Husain Sultén 
brought a body of the men of Sarm Tughé as a reinforcement 
from Kandahar. 

Mirz& K4mraén now sued for peace, and the Emperor granted 
it, upon condition of his making personal submission. But he 
was afraid to do this, and sought to make his escape. The chiefs 
of the Chaghatai tribes were of opinion that the capture of Kamran 
would be adverse to their interests, so they sent a message in- 
forming him that Humayun would, in a day or two, assault the 
fort, and advising him to delay no longer in the place. Kaémrén, 
who was offended with Namus Beg and Karrécha Khan Beg, 
killed three young children of Naémds Beg in revenge, and had 
their bodies cast down from the walls of the city—a cruel deed, 
which excited the abhorrence of all men both inside and outside 
the city. He also fastened Sard&ér Beg, the son of Karrdcha 
Kh&n, upon the summit of the ramparts. Humaydn exerted 
himself to console Karrfécha Khan; and the Khan went close 
to the fort, and with loud voice declared that if his son were 
killed, both Mirz& Kamran and Mirz& ’Askari should be 
put to death when the city fell. K4&mr4n now despaired on every 
point, so he caused a hole to be made through the wall, on 
Khwéja Khizr’s side, and made his way out barefoot at the 
place indicated by the nobles (outside who were friendly to his 
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escape). Humdyin sent Héji Muhammad Khan in pursuit, 
who nearly overtook him, and K4mrd4n then called out in the 
Turki language, “I have killed your father Babé Kashaka.” 
H4ji Muhammad was always ready for a quarrel, (but) when he 
heard this he returned. His Highness Prince Akbar now came 
to his father, and showed him all proper respect. Much charity 
was shown to the poor and needy. 

After Kamran escaped, in a forlorn and destitute! condition, he 
reached the foot of the KAbul mountains, where he was met by a 
party of Hazdras, who plundered him of all he possessed. But 
one of the Hazéras recognized him, and informed the leader of 
the band, who conducted him to Zuhak and Bémian, where Sher 
’Alf his adherent still remained at the head of a small force. 
He remained there for a week, and nearly 150 horsemen joined 
him. Then he marched to Ghori, where Mirzé Beg Birlas, the 
governor of Ghori, with a force of 150 horse and 1000 foot, gave 
him battle, and was defeated. The horses and asses of the 
vanquished fell into the hands of the victor. Having gathered 
some strength, he went to Balkh, where he had a meeting with | 
Pir Muhammad Khan, the ruler. Pir Muhammad followed his 
own inclination, and came to Badakhshén, to the assistance of 
K4mran. Ghori and Bakaldn fell into the hands of Mirzé 
Kémran, and many soldiers flocked to his standard. Pir Mu- 
hammad then returned to his own country. Kamran advanced 
against Sulaiman Mirz4 and Ibrahim Mirz4, and, as they had 
no power to resist him, they went away from Talikén to Koléb. 
Kaémrin now established his authority over many parts of 
Badakhsh4n. 

Karracha Khan, and some other nobles who had rendered good 
service in these days, now recommended some impossible steps to 
Huméyin. One was the execution of Khwaja Ghazi, the tazir, 
and the appointment of Khw4ja Kasim to succeed him. This 
proposition fell heavily on the heart of His Majesty, and he 


1 Pareshdn o be-sdmdn. The context shows that this is not to be taken quite 
literally. 
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would not accede to their wishes. The noblemen then conspired 
together, and, mounting their horses at breakfast-time, they 
drove off the royal flocks (ga/ah), which were in Khwaja Riwaj, 
and went towards Badakhshén. After break of day and the 
assembling of the army, His Majesty mounted his horse, and 
went off in pursuit. The conspirators, by a forced march, reached 
Ghorband, and crossing the bridge they destroyed it behind them. 
The advanced guard of His Majesty came up with a party of 
them and inflicted chastisement. At night Humaéydn retarned 
to K4bul, to make preparations for a march into Badakhshan. 
The conspirators went en to Kamréa, leaving Tamar ‘Ali in 
Panjshir, to collect and forward intelligence of Humayiin’s move- 
ments. His Majesty, having determined to go to Badakhshan, 
sent farmdns to Mirz& Sulaiman, Mirzé Ibr4him, and Mirzé 
Hind&él. Mirzé Ibrahim advanced by way of the fort of Paridn! 
into Panjshir, and getting knowledge of Tamar ’Ali Shaghali, 
he went after him and killed him. He waited upon the Emperor 
in the Karébégh at Kabul. 

At this time Mirz& K4mran sent Sher ’Ali, at his own request, 
to contend against Mirz& Hindal, but he was taken prisoner by 
some of Hindal’s men. Mirz4 Hind4l then went to see the 
Emperor, and took Sher ’Ali a prisoner with him. The Emperor, 
in his generosity, pardoned Sher *Ali, and made a grant to him 
of Ghori. K4mrdn, having left Karracha Khan and his KAbul 
confederates at Kisham, had himself gone to T4likan. His 
Majesty thereupon sent Mirz4 Hindal and Haji Muhammad Koki 
in advance to Kisham. Karrécha Khan then sent to inform 
Kamran that Mirzé Hind&él was approaching with a small force, 
while Humayun was at a distance, and that if he hastened up he 
might defeat Hind&l, and so make the war against Humayidn an 
easier matter. Karracha returned to Kisham with all the speed 
he could. When he reached the river of T4likan, he encountered 
Mirz& Hindal, just as he had crossed the river. At the first 
charge Hind&l’s troops were defeated and lost all their baggage. 


1 In the Panjshir valley, north of Kabul. See supra, Vol. III., p. 401. 
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His Majesty now came up with his army, and was delayed 
a little in seeking for a ford. After getting over the river, 
his advanced guard came up with K4mran’s rear, and made 
Shaikham Khwd4ja Khizr and Ismail Dildi prisoners, and 
brought them in to the Emperor. Mirz4 KAmran faced round to. 
repulse this advanced guard; but as they approached each other, 
he descried the standards of the Emperor, and knowing that he 
was unable to contend with him, he retreated to Télikén, leaving 
all his plunder and all his own baggage behind him. Next day 
Talikén was invested, and Mirzé Sulaimén came in and joined 
Huméyin. KaA4mrén then sought assistance from the Uzbeks, 
and when he found that he had nothing to expect from them he 
was greatly cast down, and sent to beg the Emperor to allow 
him to go to Mecca. Huméayin generously granted his request, 
on condition that he would send the rebellious nobles to the 
royal court. Kaémrén begged forgiveness for Ménis Beg, but 
sent the other amirs, who came ashamed and downcast to the royal 
presence. The Emperor, a second time, forgave their offences. 

Mirzé Kamran proceeded out of the fort, and went to the dis- 
tance of a parasang; but when he was no longer in apprehension of 
any harm from the superior power of Huméyin, he was greatly 
ashamed, and turned back with the resolve of paying allegi- 
ance to him. As soon as His Majesty was informed of this he 
greatly rejoiced, and sent out the mirzds* to give him a cere- 
monial reception. When they met, he displayed the greatest 
kindness to Kémrén, who again received the ensigns of sove- 
reignty. Three days they remained in the same place, and 
feasts and rejoicings went on. After some days the country of 
Kol&b3 was given as an skid’ to Kamran.‘ Mirzé Sulaimén and 

1 Karrfcha Khan was among them, and came with a sword hanging to his neck.— 
Akbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 385. 

2 Hindal and ’ Askari. 

3 “ Khutlan, commonly known as Kolfb.”"—Akbar-ndma, vol. i, p. 338. It lies 
between Darw&z and Shughn4n beyond the Oxus.—Erskine, vol. ii., p. 359. Burnes’ 
Travels, vol. iii., p. 276. 


‘ ’Askari was allowed to go with him, and received the district of Karatigin in 
jagir.— Akbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 338. 
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Mirz& Ibréhim remained in Kisham. . The royal camp then 
returned to K&bul, where it took up winter quarters, and an 
order was issued directing the officers to look after the equip- 
ment of the army. 

At the end of the year Huméyin left Kabul, with the intention 
of proceeding against Balkh, and a person went to Koldb to 
summon Mirz& Kémrén and Mirz& Askari. When His Majesty 
reached Badakhshén, Mirz4 Ibrahim and Mirz4é Hindal came to 
wait upon him, and at the instance of Mirz4 Sulaim4n, Mirza 
Tbréhim was left at Kisham. Mirz4 Kamran and Mirzé *Askari 
once more showed their hostility, and did not come in to pay 
their homage. Huméyan marched on to the fort of Aibak, and 
the afdlik! of Pir Muhammad Khan, governor of Balkh, with 
several of his chief nobles, had to take refuge in the fort, which 
Huméyin then invested. The Uzbeks being reduced to ex- 
tremity surrendered at discretion. 

In consequence of Kdmrén’s defection, a council of war was 
held to consider whether he might not make an attempt upon 
K&bul while the Emperor was engaged at Balkh. Huméydn 
declared his opinion that as the invasion of Balkh had been 
undertaken, it should be prosecuted in full confidence; so the 
march was continued. But many of the men were discouraged 
by Kémr&n remaining absent. When the army came near Balkh, 
and was about to take up a position, Sh4h Muhammad Sultan 
Uzbek, with three hundred horsemen, made his appearance. A 
force was sent against him, and a sharp fight followed. Kabuli, 
brother of Muhammad Kasim Khan Fauji, was killed in the 
conflict, and one of the chiefs of the Uzbeks was taken prisoner. 
Next day Pir Muhammad Khan came out of the city, (and was 
joined by) ’Abdu-l ’Aziz Khén, son of ’Abid Kh&n, and Sultan 
of Hiss&r,* who had come to his assistance. 

After mid-day the two armies came in contact, and the battle 
began. Huméyin was fully accoutred, and with Mirza Sulaiman, 


1 “Khwaja Mak’ was the atd/ik.— _ Akbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 347. 
3 One MS. reads “ Saldtin i Hisedr,” the Sultans of Hissér. 
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Mirzé Hindél, and H4ji Muhammad Sultén, defeated the van- 
guard of the enemy, and drove it back towards the city. Pir 
Muhammad Khan also and his men were repulsed and driven 
into Balkh. At sunset the Chaghatéi troops, who had got near 
to the city, turned back. Many of the Chaghatai chiefs had 
their wives and families in K4bul, and were alarmed because 
Mirz& Kamran had not joined the army. So the night before 
the day when Balkh would have fallen, they met together and 
conveyed their opinion to His Majesty that it was not advisable 
to pass over the river of Balkh, but rather to fall back towards 
Darra Gaz, and take up and secure a strong position; then, after 
a short time, the garrison of Balkh would surrender. They 
urged their views so strongly that Humayun retreated. Darra 
Gaz is on the road to K4bul, so friends and foes, being unaware 
of what had passed in the council, conceived the notion that a 
retreat to K&bul was intended. The Uzbeks were emboldened, 
and followed in pursuit. Mirz& Sulaim4én and Husain Kuli 
Sultan, the seal-bearer, who protected the rear, had an action 
with the van of the Uzbeks, and were defeated, and then the 
chiefs who were anxious to go to K&bul made off thither, each 
one taking the road that pleased him. All control was lost. 
About a thousand of the enemy came up. His Majesty, who 
fought in the conflict, inflicted a wound with his spear on one of 
the foremost of the enemy and unhorsed him; and by the 
strength of his own arm he cut his way out of the confusion. 
Mirz& Hindél, Tardi Beg, Mun’im Khan, and a party of other 
nobles saved themselves by fighting. Sh&h Bidaégh Khan and 
Tolak Khén Kuchin performed deeds of great valour in this 
battle. 

Huméyin reached Kabul in safety, and remained there for 
the rest of the year. Mirz& Kémrén stayed at Kol&b, and 
Chékar “Ali Beg Kolabi, who was hostile to him, attacked 
Kol&b with a large force. Kaémrdn sent Mirzé ’Askari against 
him, but ’Askar{ was defeated ; and on being sent a second time 
he again returned unsuccessful. Mirzé Sulaimén and Mirza Ib 
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him now marched against Kémran from Kisham and Kunduz, and 
he, not having sufficient forces to oppose them, retreated to Rosték. 
A body of Uzbeks fell upon him on the march and carried off 
a large part of his baggage. In this distressed state Kamran 
wished to proceed by way of Zohék and Bamién into the Hazéra. 
When Humayun was informed of this, he sent a force to Zoh4k and 
Baémian to protect the country. Karrécha Khan, Kasim Husain 
Sultan, and some other traitorous nobles, despatched a messenger 
to K4mran, advising him to take the road to Zohak, and promis- 
ing to join him in the day of battle. When Mirz4 Kamran 
came in sight, Karricha Khan and his associates cast the dirt 
of ignominy on their heads, and deserted Humayin. Being joined 
by these men, Kémrén offered battle. Although Humaytn’s 
force was small, it met the attack bravely, and a desperate 
fight followed. Pir Muhammad Akht& and Ahmad, son of 
Mirzé Kuli, were killed in this fight. His Majesty exerted 
himself greatly. He received a sword-cut on the top of his 
head, and his horse was wounded; but he kept his assailants off 
with his spear, and made his way out of the fight.! He then 
proceeded towards Zuhék and Bamidn, and was joined by a party 
of fugitives, who had taken the same route. 

Mirzé K4mran now, once more, obtained possession of Kabul. 
Humayun went with H4ji Muhammad and a party of adherents 
towards Badakhshan. Sh&h Bid&gh, Tolak Kichin, and Majnin 
Kakshal, and a party of ten were sent out to reconnoitre in the 
direction of Kabul, but of the whole party, one only, Tolak 
Kichin, returned to the Emperor. Astounded at the treachery 
of his followers, he went and encamped at Andar4b. Here he 
was joined by Sulaiman Mirzé, Ibr4him Mirzé, and Mirzé 
Hindal, with their forces. After forty days Hum4ytn marched 
towards K4bul. In the mountains he was met by Mirz4 Kémrén, 
Karracha Khan, and the forces of K&ébul.2 The armies drew 


1 See supra, p. 146. 

2 Humfydn tried to arrange matters peaceably, but his efforts were frustrated, 
chiefly by Karracha Kh&n’s influence over Kamrfn.—<Akbar-ndma, vol. i., p. 363. 
See Erskine, vol. ii., p. 391. 
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ap against each other. Here Khwaja ’Abdu-s Samad Masir 
deserted Kamran and joined Huméyin, who received him 
graciously, Kémrén was defeated, and fled to the mountains of 
Mandrud.! The traitor, Karraécha Khan, was taken prisoner, 
and was being conducted to Humayun, when Kambar ’Ali 
Bahari, whose brother had been put to death at Kandahar by 
order of the Khan, seized the opportunity and killed him. Mirzé 
’ Askari fell into the hands of the Emperor’s men in this battle. 

The Emperor now returned to Kébul, and remained there for 
@ year in peace. Again a body of soldiers, eraving for action, 
went off and joined Kémran, and he collected round him a body 
of nearly 15,000 horse. Haji Muhammad Khan went off with- 
out leave to Ghaznin; so Huméydn was compelled to march 
towards Lamghén and interrupt Kémrén’s proceedings. Then, 
in concert with the Afghans of Muhmand, the khai/ of D&éud- 
zi, and the chiefs of Lamghén, K4mran went off towards Sind. 
Huméyin remained for a while in Lamghén hunting, and then 
returned to Kabul. Kamran, supported by the Afghans, again 
advanced, and once more Humayun marched out against him. 
Huméayin sent to Bairam Khan, governor of Kandahar, directing 
him by some way or other to go to Ghaznin and secure H4ji Mu- 
hammad Khan. The Haji had sent to Mirzé K4mrén, advising 
him to come to Ghazni, and take possession of the country, for he 
was ready to show his obedience. Hereupon Kaémrdn marched 
from Peshawar by way of Bangash and Gurdez towards Ghaznin, 
but before he could reach there Bairam Khan had entered the 
city, and H&ji Muhammad was compelled to go to him. Bairém 
Khan and the H4ji went together to Kébul, and Kémran, hearing 
of this on his march, retreated to Peshawar. 

Humayun now returned from Lamghan to K4bul, but a few days 
before his arrival H4ji Muhammad had made his escape and had 
gone off again to Ghaznin. Bair6m Khan was again sent with 
some other nobles after him, and when he brought him back the 
Haji received forgiveness. Mirz& "Askari, under the orders of 


1 « By the pass of B&adb&j towards the Afghan country.””-—Erskine, vol. 11. p. 393. 
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Khwaja Jalélu-d din Mahmid, had been carried to Badakhshén 
and placed under the charge of Mirz4 Sulaiman, who was to convey 
him to Balkh;! and Sulaimén accordingly sent him thither. In 
the course of this journey ’Askari’s days came to an end in the 
country of Rim. 

The Afghans kept Mirzé Kamran among them, and busied 
themselves in raising forces, so Humaéydin was compelled to 
go out against them. In the course of this campaign Haji 
Muhammad Khan was executed with his brother, in punish- 
ment of his many offences. Supported by the Afghans, Mirza 
Kamran made a night attack on Huméyin’s camp, and Mirza 
Hindél was killed in the engagement. The date of his death 
is found in the words ‘“ Shahddat ash ba talab shud.” Kémrdn’s 
attack failed, and he retreated. The family and attendants of 
Hind4l were sent to Ghaznin with the young prince Akbar, and 
the territory of Ghaznin and its dependencies was assigned to 
them as an tktd’, | 

When Huméyin continued his advance against the Afghans, 
they were unable to protect Kamran any longer, so being with- 
out resource he fled to Hindistan, and took refuge with [Sultan] 
Salim Shh Afghan. All his people and followers were harried, 
and Humayun then returned to K4bul. After the army had 
taken a few days’ rest, it marched by way of Bangash and 
Gurdez against Hindustan. All the disaffected in these parts 
received chastisement. Humfyiun crossed the Indus between 
Dinkot and Nilab (5 Safar, 962 a.u., 29 Decr., 1554 a.p.). 

Mirzé Kamran, disgusted with the ungenerous treatment he 
received from Salim Shéh hakim of Hindistén, had taken flight 
and escaped into the hills of Sialkot. From thence, by great 
energy, he had conveyed himself to Sultén Adam Ghakar. 
Thereupon Sultén Adam secured him, and wrote to inform 
Humayun. This overture was graciously received by Humayun, 
who sent Mun’im Khan to demand the captive. Sultén Adam 


! This was equivalent to banishment. ’Askari died between Damascus and Mecca 
in H. 965 (a.p. 1658).—Erskine, vol. ii., p. 897. 
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surrendered K4mran, who was brought into Humdyin’s presence 
at Parhéla. The Emperor, in his natural humanity, was ready 
to overlook the offences of K&mran, but the officers and the 
chiefs of the Chaghatéi clans, who had suffered many things 
through Kamran’s hostility, having agreed together, went to 
Huméyin, and stated that the security of the Chaghatai clans 
and people depended on the destruction of Mirz& K4émran, for 
they had repeatedly experienced the effects of his hostility. 
Huméyin had no escape but by consenting that Kémrén should 
be blinded. °*Ali Dost Barbegi, Saiyid Muhammad Bikna and 
Ghulam °Ali Shash-angusht (the six-fingered) deprived Mirzé 
Kamran of sight with a lancet. The date of this event has 
been anticipated a little. Afterwards Mirzé Kamran obtained 
permission to make the pilgrimage, and being furnished with all 
that he could require for the journey, he set out. He arrived 
at Mecca, and there died.? 

Huméyun, having reached the foot of the fort of Rohtas, 
determined upon the conquest of Kashmir. It was represented 
to him that a samindér named Birdna had a place in the hills 
so strong that none of the Sulténs had been able to subdue it, 
and that he might protect the road and prevent the passage into 
Kashmir, so that the conquest would be difficult. But Huméyin’s 
Judgment did not acquiesce in these objections, and he marched 
onwards. At this time the news arrived of the march of [Sultan] 
Salim Khan Afghén from Hindustan to the Panjab, and it caused 
great discontent in the army. When the time for departure 
arrived, those officers and amirs who were adverse to the Kashmir 
expedition went off all at once to KAbul. Upon the Emperor 
discovering that no one favoured the campaign in Kashmir, he 
returned towards Kabul. Crossing the Indus, he gave directions 
for rebuilding the fort of Bikram (Peshdwar), and as his men 
laboured heartily in the work it was soon accomplished. Sikandar 
Khan Uzbek was appointed governor of the fort. Upon Huméa- 


! See supra, p. 147. 
2 Four years after, in u. 964 (5th October, 1557 a.p.).— Erskine, vol. ii., p. 419. 
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yun’s reaching Kabul, Prince Akbar set out for Ghaznin, and 
Khwaja Jalalu-d din Mahmid and a party of nobles proceeded 
thither in attendance upon him. 

After a time the intelligence came from India of the death of 
[Sultén] Salim Khan, and of dissensions among the Afghans. 
Some designing persons had informed His Majesty that Bairam 
Khan entertained hostile intentions, so Humdydan proceeded in 
force to Kandahar [which had been long held by Bairém Khan]. 
The latter came forth to meet Humayin with due ceremony, and 
showed every mark of fealty and obedience. When Humayitn 
returned he appointed Mun’im Khén to Kandahér. But Munim 
Khan remonstrated, and said that an expedition to Hindustan was 
resolved upon, and if the chief men were offended and alienated, 
disaffection would arise in the army. After the conquest of 
Hinddstén that course might be pursued which the necessities of 
the time might require. So the government of Kandahér was 
confirmed to Baird4m Khén, and that of Zamin-daéwar! to 
Bahadur Khan, brother of ’Ali Kuli Khan Sisténi. The great 
camp then returned to Kabul, and the army was employed in 
preparing for the invasion of India. 

One day when Huméyin was riding about and hunting, he 
observed that as his mind was dwelling upon the invasion of 
India, he would ask the names of the first three persons he met, 
and would take them as auguries of the result. The first person 
they encountered, upon being asked, said, that his name was 
Daulat Khwaja. A little further on they met another villager, 
who said his name was Murdd Khwaja. On this His Majesty 
observed how excellent it would be if the third person’s name 
should prove to be Sa‘adat Khw4ja. At a short distance they met 
the third man, and his name really turned out to be Sa’ddat 
Khwaja.? All the king’s companions were greatly surprised and 
impressed with this result, and became sanguine of victory in 
Hindistén. 


1 Tt was taken away from Tardi Beg.—Erskine, vol. ii., p. 508. 

2 The three names signify prosperity, wish, success. 

8 This same story is told by Khondamir, who died twenty years before this time. 
See supra, p. 118. 
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In Zi-1 hijja, 961, (November, 1553), the Emperor began 
his march. When the army encamped at Peshdwar, Bairaém 
Khén, according to orders, came up from Kandahar, and the 
royal standards passed over the river Indus. Bair4m Khan, 
Khizr Khwaja Khan, Tardif Beg Khan, Iskandar Sultan, and 
some other nobles, went on in advance. T&tér Khan Kasi, the 
governor of Rohtés, although the fort had been strengthened, 
made no resistance, and fled. But Adam Ghakar, although he 
owed service, did not join the army. Huméyin continued his 
march towards Léhore, and when the Afghans of that city be- 
came aware of the near advance of his army, they took to flight. 
He entered Lahore! without opposition, and then sent on the 
nobles in command of the advance to Jdlandar and Sirhind. 
The districts of the Panjab, Sirhind, and Hiss4r all came with- 
out a struggle into the hands of the Chaghatai forces. 

A body of Afghans having assembled at Dipélpur, under the 
leadership of Shahb4z Khan and Nasir Khan Afghan, the Emperor 
sent Mir Abi-l Ma’ali and °Ali Kuli Sistant? to disperse them. 
The Afghans were defeated, and their baggage and their wives and 
families became the prey of the victors. 

Sikandar A fgh&n, who held possession of Dehli, sent 30,000 men 
under Tatar Khan and Haibat Khan to attack the advanced forces 
in Sirhind.. The Chaghatéi forces concentrated at Jélandar, and 
for all the numbers of the enemy and their own paucity they were 
ready to fight. They advanced and crossed the Sutlej. Towards 
the close of day the Afghans became aware of their transit, and 
marched forth to give battle. Notwithstanding the strength of 
the enemy, the Chaghatéi chiefs determined to fight, and as the 
sun went down a great battle began. The Afghdns began the 
battle with their archers, but as it was getting dark the arrows 
took little effect on the Mughals, but the Afghans being greatly 
annoyed by the fire (dtasht) threw themselves into a neighbour- 
ing village. As most of the houses in the villages of Hindustén 


1 2 Rabi'u-s snf, 962 u.; 23rd February, 1555 a.p. 
? The ‘‘ Kh&n-zaman” of Akbar’s reign. The MS. calls him “ Sist&nf,” but it 
should be “ Shaib&nf.” 
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are thatched, a fire broke out, and lighting up the field of battle 
the [Mughal] archers came out and plied their weapons heartily 
by the light of the burning village. The enemy, in the glare of 
the fire, presented a fine mark for their shafts, and being unable 
to endure longer took to flight. A great victory was gained, 
and elephants and much spoil fell into the hands of the victors. 
When the news of the victory reached Léhore, the Emperor was 
greatly delighted, and showed great honour to his generals. All 
the Panjab, Sirhind, and Hissar Firozah were now in his posses- 
sion, and some of the dependencies of Dehli also were in the 
hands of the Mughals. 

On hearing of this defeat, [Sult4n] Sikandar Afghén marched 
forth to take his revenge, with 80,000 horsemen and elephants 
and artillery. He marched to Sirhind, and there he entrenched 
and fortified his camp. The Chaghat&{ generals strencthened 
the fortifications of Sirhind, and making a good show of resist- 
ance, they wrote letters to Huméyiin for reinforcements. He 
thereupon sent Prince Akbar towards Sirhind, and as he ap- 
proached the generals came forth to meet him. The forces were 
drawn out in array with the greatest show against the enemy, 
who was four times more numerous than the Mughals. For 
some days the daring spirits in both armies challenged each other 
to combat and displayed their valour, till at length the vanguard 
of Prince Akbar was drawn up for battle. A second division, 
under Bairam Khan Kh&én-Kh&nan, on the one side; and on 
the other a third division with Iskandar Kh4n, ’Abdu-lla Khan 
Uzbek, Shah Abd-! Ma’éli,’Ali Kuli Khan, and Bahadur Khan. 
Then they attacked the enemy. In the engagement all the nobles 
exhibited dauntless courage and the most determined resolution. 
The Afchans, 100,000 in number, were defeated, being inferior 
in courage, and [Sultan] Sikandar fled. The victors pursued 
the enemy and put many of them to death; and having secured 
an enormous booty, returned triumphant to wait upon the 
Emperor and congratulate him. Under his orders a despatch of 
the victory was drawn, in which the honour of the victory was 
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ascribed to Prince Akbar, and this was circulated in all direc- 
tions." 

Sikandar Kh4én Uzbek was then sent on to Dehli, and the 
royal camp was moved to S&m4na. A body of Afghans in 
Dehli made their escape in hot haste, and Sikandar Uzbek 
entered and occupied the city. Mir Abid-l Ma’éli was sent to 
Lahore to keep in check [Sultan] Sikandar, who had fled into 
the Siw4lik mountains. In the month of Ramaz4n the Emperor 
entered Dehli, and once more the khufba was read and the coins 
were stamped with his name in the territories of Hindustan. 
The chiefs who had taken part in the campaign were most liberally 
rewarded, and each one was made the ruler of a province. The 
remainder of this year was spent in ease and enjoyment. 

Abi-] Ma*Ali, who had been sent to oppose [Sultan] Sikandar, 
treated the nobles who had been appointed to support him very un- 
ceremoniously, interfering with their territories and appropriating 
their treasure. So Sikandar daily grew stronger. This came to 
the knowledge of the Emperor, who immediately sent Bairaém 
Khan in attendance upon Prince Akbar as his afd/tk or governor, 
to put an end to Sikandar’s operations. Shah Abi-l Ma’éli was 
ordered to proceed to Hissar Firozah. 

At this time a person named Kambar Diwana had collected 
round him a body of supporters in the Do&b and Sambal, and 
had taken and plundered Bayéna. Unquiet and adventurous 
men gathered about him from all quarters. “Ali Kuli Khan 
Sistan{ was sent against him, upon which he shut himself up 
in the fortress of Badéin. In the course of a few days ’Ali 
Kuli Khén took the fort, captured Kambar Diwdna, put him 
to death, and sent his head to the Emperor. 

But now the most extraordinary event occurred. On the 8th 
Rabfu-! awwal,® at sunset, the Emperor ascended to the roof of 
the library, and there stood for a short time. As he was 


1 Ahmad Y&dgfr, whose history of the reign of Humfytn is generally copied 
verbatim from this work, here makes a slight variation which is given, supra p. 58. 
2 The Turikh-¢ Saldtin-: Afdghane gives the date 7 Zf-1 hijja, 965 x. 
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descending, the muassin cried aloud the summons to prayer, and 
he reverently sat down on the second step. When he was 
getting up again his foot slipped, and he fell from the stairs to 
the ground. The people in attendance were greatly shocked, 
and the Emperor was taken up senseless and carried into the 
palace. After a short time he rallied and spake. The Court 
physicians exerted all their powers, but in vain. Next day he 
grew worse, and his case was beyond medical help. Shaikh Jali 
was sent to the Panjéb to summon Prince Akbar. On the 15th 
Rab{'u-l awwal, 9638 w. (24th January, 1556), at the setting of 
the sun, he left this world for Paradise. The date of his death 
is given in the line, “ Humdytn bddshdh as bam uftdd.”’! 

He reigned for more than twenty-five years, and he was fifty- 
one years old. His angelic character was adorned with every 
manly virtue, and in courage and heroism he excelled all the 
princes of the time. All the wealth of Hindustan would not have 
sufficed to maintain his generosity. In the sciences of astrology 
and mathematics he was unrivalled. He made good verses, and 
all the learned and great and good of the time were admitted to 
his society and passed the night in his company. Great decorum 
was observed in his receptions, and all learned discussions were 
conducted in the most orderly manner. The light of favour 
shone upon men of ability and worth’ during his reign. Such 
was his clemency that he repeatedly pardoned the crimes of 
Mirza Kémran and the Chaghatai nobles, when they were taken 
prisoners and were in his power. He was particular about his 
ablutions (wast), and never allowed the name of God to pass 
from his tongue until he had performed them. One day he 
called Mir ’Abdu-l Hai, the sadar or chief judge, by the name 
of ’Abdal. But when he had gone through his ablutions he 
apologized, and said that as Hai was a name of the Almighty 
he was unable to use that name before performing purification. 
Every apparent and conceivable virtue was manifest in him. 
May God have mercy on him! 


1 AbG-] Fazl observes that this makes the date one year leas than it ought to be.— 
Akbar-nama, vol. i., p. 442. 
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Shaikh Juli, who was sent off to the Panjab during His 
Majesty’s illness, obtained an interview with Prince Akbar at 
Kalanor. He eommunicated the fact of the King’s illness, and 
intelligence of his death soon after arrived. After due observance 
of the rites of mourning, the nobles who were in the suite of the 
Prince, under the leading of Bairam Khan, acknowledged the 
succession of the Prince, and so, on the 2nd Rabi’u-s séni, he 
ascended the throne of empire at Kalanor. 


SuLTAN MuHamMMaD ’ADALI. 


Himin was a shopkeeper (dakkd/) in the town of Rewari, in 
Mewét. He was afterwards superintendent of the markets and 
director-general of the army, but now he rose still higher, and 
came to be one of King ’Adali’s chief advisers. * * * * 

*Adali one day held a Court in the fort of Gwalior, and nobles 
of renown were present. A distribution of jdgirs was being 
made, and ’Adali made an order that the country of Kanauj, 
which was the jdgir of Sh4h Muhammad Farmuli, should be 
taken from him and given to Sarmast Khfn Sarbani, When 
this was announced, Sikandar Kh4n, son of Sh4h Muhammad, 
a young and daring man, cried out fiercely, “Things have come 
to this pass that they are taking our jdgirs away from us and 
are giving them to this set of Sarbani dog-sellers.” His father, 
Shéh Muhammad, was ill, but he forbad his son to utter such 
unseemly and harsh expressions. But the son retorted, “Sher 
Khép (Sher Shéh) once put you in an iron cage and intended 
to take your life, but Salim Kh&én interceded for you and was 
the means of delivering you from that peril. Now this Sur 
faction is determined upon ruining you, and you do not see it. 
These men will not leave you in peace, and why should we 
suffer this degradation?” Hereupon Sarmast Khan Sarbanf, 
who was a very tall and powerful man, placed his hand in a false 
coaxing way upon the shoulder of Sikandar, and said, ‘“ What 
does all this mean, my lad?” intending to make him prisoner. 
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But Sikandar guessed his object, drew a dagger and inflicted 
such a wound upon the shoulder of Sarmast Khan that he fell 
dead at his feet. He then killed and wounded several others. 
In the midst of this scene ’Adali got up and ran into the women’s 
apartments. Sikandar rushed after him, but ’Adali bolted the 
door on the inside, and with difficulty escaped. The nobles of 
*Adali who were present drew their swords to prevent the escape 
of Sikandar, who, raging like a maniac, cut down and killed and 
wounded wherever he went. This state of affairs went on for 
an hour or two (yak do gart), till Ibréhim Kh&én Sir, the 
husband of ’Adali’s sister, drew his sword and wounded Sikandar. 
Others then fell upon him and despatched him. Daulat Khén 
Lohani killed Sh4h Muhammad Farmuli also with one blow of 
his sword. 

On the very day of this tragedy it happened that as Mu- 
hammad Farmuli was going to wait upon ’Adali he met T4j 
Khén Kir&nf, brother of Sulaiman and ’Im4d Kirén{, as he was 
coming out of the fort of Gwalior, after having taken leave of 
the King. They both inquired as to each other's affairs, and Tj 
Khan said, “Iam going to retire from this field of strife” 
(m’arika): “‘come with me, for here all things are changed.” 
Muhammad Farmuli did not acquiesce, but went to pay his visit 
* to ’Adali, when what we have seen happened. 

‘When T4j Khan fled from Gwalior, he formed designs against 
Bengal. .’Adali first sent a force after him, and then marched 
against him in person. The hostile forces met near Chhatré-mau, 
forty kos from Avra and thirty from Kanauj, and T4j Khan was 
defeated. He fled to Chun4r, and on his way he took posses- 
sion of several local treasuries belonging to ’Adali, and enriched 
himself with their contents. He also seized a troop (halka) 
of elephants, one hundred in number, and went and joined 


his brothers ’Im4d, Sulaim4n, and Khwéja Ylyés, who held 


1 This and some other passages have been copied by the Tdrikh-t Dadudt, and aro 
given in Vol. LV. pp. 506, 507. This original version of the Zadakd¢ seems prefer- 
able. 
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several districts on the banks of the Ganges and at Khawéspur 
Ténda. Open war began, and ’Adali led his army from Gwalior 
to the banks of the Ganges, and there fronted his adversary. 
One day Himin told ’Adali that if he would give him a troop 
(halka) of elephants, he would cross the river and take the 
courage out of the Kirdn{ rebel. ’Adali complied with this 
request, and Himin defeated the rebels. 

Ibr4him Khén, son of Gh&zi Kh&én Sur, had married the. 
sister of "Adali, and was one of the cousins of Sher Khan (Sher 
Shah). His wife found out that “Adali intended to put him in 
confinement, so he fled from Chunar, and went to his father Gh&zi 
Khan, who held the government of Bay4na and Hindin. *Adali 
sent Isa Kh4n Ni&zi in pursuit of him, and a fight took place 
near KAlpi, in which "fsa Khdn was defeated. Ibréhim then 
proceeded to Dehli, and caused the kiu/ba to be read in his name. 
Afterwards he took possession of Agra and of several districts. 
*Adali, upon hearing of these conquests, marched against Ibr4him. 
On reaching the Jumna, Ibrahim Kh&n sent a person to ’Adali, 
promising that if ’Adali would send to him Réi Husain Jalwani, 
Bahédur Khén Sarwénf, called A’zam Huméydn, and some other 
great nobles, upon whose assurances of protection he could 
depend, he would come in and make his submission. These 
nobles were accordingly sent. But Ibr4him won them all over 
to his side, and then declared against ’Adalf, who, having no 
hope of support, returned to Chunér. Ibréhim Khan now took 
the title of Ibrahim Shéh, and assumed the insignia of royalty. 

About this time also Ahmad Khan, another nephew of Sher 
Khén (Sher Sh4h), who was married to a second sister of 
’Adali’s, and was one of the territorial amirs of the Panjab, 
received the support of Tatar Khan Kansi, Haibat Khan, and 
Nasib Khan, who were among the principal nobles of Salim Kh&én’s 
(Shéh’s) time. Thus supported he assumed the title of ‘ Sultan 
Sikandar,” and led his forces against Ibrahim. The rival armies 
met at the village of Farra, ten kos from Agra. Sikandar's 
army did not exceed 10,000 horse, but Ibréhim had 70,000 
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horse and 200 persons to whom he had given velvet tents, 
banners, and kettle-drums. Sikandar offered peace, upon con- 
dition of receiving the government of the Panj&b. But Ibr4him 
was proud of the great strength and preponderance of his army, 
so he rejected the peaceful overtures of Sikandar, and arrayed 
his army for battle. In the end Sikandar was victorious, and 
Ibr4him was compelled to fly to Sambal. Sikandar then 
.became master of Agra and Dehli. 

Intelligence now arrived that the Emperor Humdyin had 
marched from Kabul to Hindustén, and had taken Lahore; so 
Sikandar gathered his forces and went towards that city. Ibréhim 
also collected a new army at Sambal, and went in the direction of 
Kalpi. ’Adali now sent Himin, the bakkal, who was his wasir, 
with a large army, and with 500 war-elephants and artillery, 
against Agra and Dehli. When Himin reached Kalpf, he 
resolved to dispose of Ibrahim first, and hastened to meet him. 
A great battle followed, in which Himin was victorious, and 
Ibréhim fled to his father at Bayéna. Himun followed and 
invested Bayéna, which he besieged for three months. 

Sikandar Khan, ruler of Bengal, now raised the standard of 
rebellion, and marched with the forces of that country against 
Jaunpur; Kalp{,and Agra, ’Adali therefore summoned Himin, 
who accordingly raised the siege of Bayana. When he reached 
the village of Mand&kar, six kos from Agra, Ibréhim came up 
and attacked his rear, but he was defeated and again fled to his 
father. From thence he went to the country of Bhath, and 
fought with the R&j&, Ram Chand, who made him prisoner. 
But the R4éjé showed him great honour, seated him upon the 
throne, and waited upon him as a servant. Here Ibrahim re- 
mained until a party of the tribe of Mianas,! who dwelt near 
Raisin, being at enmity with Baz Bahadur, the ruler of Malwa, 
invited Ibr4him to be their ruler. They drew out their forces 
against B4z Bahddur, and Ibrahim joined them. Durgdvatf 
the R&éni of Garha marched from her own country to support 


1 A tribe of Afgh4ns.—Briggs’ Firishta, vol. ii. p. 149. 
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him. Bat Béz Bahadur hearing of this, sent some persons to 
the Rani, and induced her to relinquish this design and return 
home. Upon this defection Ibr4him thought it inexpedient 
to tarry longer where he was, so he went to the country of 
Orissa, one of the dependencies of the kingdom of Bengal. 
Here he remained until the year 975 (1567-8), when Sulaimén 
Kirani took possession of Orissa. Upon the faith of solemn 
promises he then came to see Sulaiman, who treacherously caused 
him to be slain. 

The victorious Himun continued his march and joined ’Adalf. 
They fought with Muhammad Khan Gauria at the village of 
Chappar-ghatta, fifteen kos from Agra, and Muhammad was 
killed. Thus victorious “Adali went to Chunér, and sent Himin 
to Acra and Dehli to oppose the progress of Huméyin. Si- 
kandar Khan Uzbek,' Kiyé Khan Gang,? and the other nobles 
who were in Agra, abandoned the city, and retreated before him 
towards Dehli. *Ysa Kh&n marched against Dehli, but being 
encountered and defeated by Tardi Beg Kh4n at P&nipat, he 
was put to death by the Imperial officers. ’Adali was still at 
Chunar, when Khizr Khan, son of Muhammad Khan Gauria, 
caused the khutba to be read and cuins to be struck under the 
title which he had assumed of Sultan Bahddur. To avenge his 
father, he made war upon ’Adali, and put him to death. Thus 
terminated the Afehd4n rule, and Hind came under the Imperial 
sway. *Adali reigned for nearly three years. 


1 Sikandar Kh&n was a descendant of the Uzbek kings, and was a prominent man 
in the reign of Akbar. See Blochmann’s Ain-i Akbart, vol. i. p. 365. 

2 Kiya Khan attained high rank in Akbar's reign, and appears frequently in the 
following pages. See Blochmann’s Aim-¢ Akbari, vol. i. p. 343, 
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REIGN oF THE EMPEROR JALALU-D DIN MUHAMMAD AKBAR.! 





YBRARS OF THE ILAHI; oR, REIGN OF AKBAR.* 


1. 27 Rabi’u-l &khir, 963 10 or 11 March, 1556 
2. 9 Jumada-l awwal, 964 ‘: 1557 
3. 20 ss 065 id 1568 
4. 2 Jumfda-l akhir, 966 . 1559 
6. 16 a 967 i 1560 
6. 24 is 968 3 1561 
7. 6 Rajab 969 9% 1562 
8 16 ,, 970 1563 
9. 27 ,, 971 ., 1564 
10. 8 Sha’ban, - 972 = 1565 
ll. 18, 973 i 1566 
12, 29, 974 a 1567 
18. 11 Ramazén, 975 me 1568 
14, 22 ,, 976 S 1569 
16. 2 Shawwal, 977 * 1570 
16. 14, 978 3, 1571 
17. 26 =, 979 - 1572 
18. 6 Zi-l ka’da, 980 99 1573 
192. 17 ,, 981 i 1574 
20. 27 =, 982 ie 1575 
21. 9 Zf-1 hijja, 983 . 1576 
22, 20 ,, 984 i 1577 
23. 2 Muharram, 986 . 1678 
4%. 12 =, 987 i 1570 
25. 24 4, 988 cs 1580 
26. 6 Safar, 989 ‘ 1581 
27. 15 ,, 990 if 1582 
28. 28 ,, 991 if 1583 
29. 8 Rabi'u-l awwal, 992 _ 1584 
30. 19 4 993 a 1585 
31. 29 if 994 i 1586 
$2. 11 Rabi’u-s s4nf, 995 tee 1587 
33. 22 - 996 2 1588 
34. 4 Jumf&da-l awwal, 997 ‘9 1589 
35, 14 . 998 i 1590 
36. 24 + 999 » ~~ *1591 
37. 6 Jumfda-l &khir, 1000 i: 1592 
88. 17 5 1001 ‘s 1593 
39. 28 se 1002 se 1594 
40. 9 Rajab 1003 2 1595 
41. 20 ,, 1004 : 1596 
42. 2 Sha’b&n, 1065 i 1597 
AS: 18° 4 1006 1598 
44. 23 ,, 1007 . 1599 
45. 4 Ramazan, 1008 : 1600 
46. 15, 1009 is 1601 
47. 26 ,, 1010 ‘s 1602 
48. 6 Shawwal, 1011 s 1603 
49. 17 ,, 1012 is 1604 


50. 28, 1013 , 1605 
Akbar died on the 13 Jumf&da-s sfni, 1014; 18 Oct. 16065. 


* This Table, as far as the 46th year, has been drawn up from the 4kbar- 
ndma of Abd-l Fazl, which is the most accurate of the authorities and moet 
consistent with itself, though it ocoasionally shows a slight error, as in the 
5th . Which must have begun on the [3th, not the 16th of Jumada-l 
Gkhir, The Tabaké and Bad4édnf go astray at the 22nd year, which began 
at the end of 984 and ended on the let day of 986 Hijra. 





1 He is familiarly called Khalifa Iidhi. 
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Shaikh Abé-l Fazl, in his great work entitled Akbar-ndma, has 
recorded fully and circumstantially all the events in the life of 
God’s vicegerent, from the day of his birth till the present year, 
the thirty-eighth year of the [léhi era, and the year 1002 of the 
Hijra (1593-4 a.p.). But this humble servant of the State, 
Niz4mu-d din Ahmad Mutasaddi, having written a history of all 
the kings who have raised the banner of sovereignty in Hindustan, 
it is indispensable that he should also write a history of all the 
incidents in the life of the Emperor. The greatness of the 
theme will probably imbue his mind with ability to perform his 
undertaking. The history of this great Emperor must be the 
prominent feature in all books, so that there is little need of the 
present work, but as I have felt it my duty to write a history of 
the Sultans of Hindist&n, it seems right to crown my work with 
a relation of the auspicious reign of this great Emperor. 

It will be remembered that in the history of the reign of the 
late Emperor Humdyin oor narrative had reached the point 
where Prince Akbar was sent to the Siw4lik hills along with 
Bairam Khan Khan-khénan, to crush Sikandar Afghan. When 
he reached the pargana of Kaldnor, one of the dependencies of 
Lahore, the sad intelligence of the death of the Emperor his 
father was brought to him, and plunged him in the deepest 
sorrow. Bair4m Kh&n, commander-in-chief, with the concur- 
rence of the nobles and officers, raised His Highness to the throne 
in the town of Kal4nor at noon-day of Friday, the 2nd of 
Rabi’u-s sfni,! 963 a., with all due state and ceremony, and 
letters of grace and favour were sent to all parts of Hinddstan. 


First year of the Ilah. 


The Zidhi is a true solar year beginning with the Nau-roz.® 
The first year of this auspicious era corresponded with Monday, 
the 27th Rabi’u-] 4khir, 963 a. (10 March, 1556 a.p.). 


1 The MSS. have “Rab{’u-l awwal;” but this is inconsistent with the date in 
page 241 euprd, and is opposed.to all the other authorities. 
* The Persian solar months are used in this era. 
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Among the prominent events of the early days of the reign 
was the rebellion of Shéh Abut-l Ma‘éli. This young man was 
a descendant of the Saiyids of Turmuz, and was remarkable both 
for his beauty and intelligence. The late king had a great 
partiality for him, and this fostered his pride so that pre- 
sumptuous ideas got the mastery over him, and his conduct was 
marked by some unseemly actions. The Khén-khanan arrested 
him, and was about to execute him; but the young Emperor was 
mercifully disposed, and was unwilling that the beginning of his 
reign should be stained with the execution of a descendant of 
the Saiyids before any crime had been proved against him. So 
he placed him in the custody of Pahlawén Kal-gaz kotwal, and 
sent him to Lahore. Abu-l Ma’‘4li escaped from custody,' and 
the pah/awdn, in shame for his fault, committed suicide. 

So long as Sikandar Afghan was in the field, the officers of 
the Emperor were unable to take any measures for the capture 
of the fugitive, but sent all their regular forces against Sikandar. 
The Imperial forces encountered the Afghans near the Siwélik 
mountains, and gained a victory which elicited gracious marks 
of approval from the Emperor.? Sikandar took refuge in the 
mountains and jungles, and the Imperial forces were encaged for 
six months in hunting him about and endeavouring to capture 
him. Raj&é Ram Chand,? R&éjé of Nagarkot, was the most re- 
nowned of all the rdjés of the hills, and he came and made his 
submission. In consequence of the heavy rains, His Highness 
left these parts, and went to Jdélandhar, where he stayed for five 
months. 

Tardi Beg Khan, who was one of the most famous of the 
nobles of Huméyiin’s reign, and held an exalted place in that 


1 He fled tq the country of the Gakhareg, and there collepting an army, he invaded 
Kashmfr, byt wag defeated. Qbliged to leaye the Gakhar country, he went and hid 
at Dip4lpdr, but was discovered, and sent a prisoner ta the fort of Bay§na.— Radéani, 
vol, ii. p. 10. 

2 The Emperor went as far as Damhar{, and Bairkm Kh&n commanded. The war 
Jasted three months.—Akbar-ndina, val. ii. p. 23. Radagnf, vol. ii. p. 12. 

3 Abd-l Fazl and Firishta call him ‘‘ Dharm Chand ;”’ Bad&Gnj “ Ram Chand.” 
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monarch’s estimation, in the same week that the Emperor died, 
caused the khutba to be read in Dehli in the name of the Emperor 
Akbar. He also, with the help of Khwaja Sultan “Ali, wasir 
and mir-munshi, who was also mir-t ‘ars and mir-i mdi, kept 
under control the affairs of Dehli, and of Mewdt and other 
parganas which had but lately been brought under royal authority. 
He sent Mirz& Abu-l Kasim, son of Prince Kamran, along with 
the effects and establishments and war-elephants of the late 
Emperor, to his successor, the Emperor Akbar. 

When Huméyin marched to Hinddstdn, he consigned the 
government of K4bul and Ghazni to Munim Khan, one of his 
chief nobles, and he also made him guardian (afdltk) of his son, 
Mirzé Muhammad Hakim. He also left there all his ladies. 
The city of Kandahar and its dependent territories were the 
jagir of Bairam Khan Khén-khéndn. By the kindness of His 
Majesty the government of Badakhsh4n was consigned to Mirza 
Sulaim&n, son of Kh4n Mirz4, son of Sult4n Mahmid, son of 
Mirzé Sultan Abi Sa’id Gurgan. When the intelligence of the 
facts (of the death) of Huméyin reached Mirzé Sulaiman, 
ambitious designs took hold of him, and, with his son Mirz& 
Ibréhim, he marched against K4bul, and laid siege to it. Munim 
Khan wrote a full report of all the facts of the matter, and sent 
it to the Emperor. But before his despatch arrived, Akbar 
had sent Muhammad Kuli Birl4s, and some other nobles, to 
Ka&bul, to fetch the ladies who had been left there. When 
the news of the siege of Kabul arrived, an imperative farmdn 
was issued, directing these nobles to make all haste to Kabul, 
and to raise the siege. When these nobles passed the Nildb 
(Indus), Mirz& Sulaiman saw that he could effect nothing by 
hostile means, so he employed as an intermediary Kazi Khan 
Badakhshi, who was one of his confidential nobles, and one of the 
holy men of the time, to inform Mun’im Khan that if his name 
were recited in the khutba, he would take his departure. Mun’im 
Khén knew that the garrison of the fort was suffering from the 
protracted siege, so he consented that the name of Mirzé Sulaim4n 
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should be mentioned in the list of the titles (sai? ¢ alkdb) of His 
Majesty the Emperor. When Mirza Sulaimdn was informed of 
this concession, he immediately departed for Badakhshén. 

Soon after the accession of the Emperor, ’Ali Kuli Khén! 
received the title of Khdn-samdn and marched towards Sambal 
to repress ShAd{ Khan Afghan, one of the nobles of Sultén 
Muhammad ’Adalf. When he reached the banks of the Rahab, 
he sent some of his men over the river with 2000 or 3000 horse 
to reconnoitre the enemy. This detachment crossed the river 
without care and circumspection, and Shadi Khan, perceiving his 
opportunity, suddenly fell upon them. Many of Khén-zamén’s 
men were killed, and many were drowned in the river. When 
the Khan received intelligence of this, he consulted with the 
nobles who were with him, such as * * *, upon the propriety of 
crossing the river to avenge this disaster. Just at this juncture, 
letters arrived from Tardi Beg Khan and other nobles who were 
in Dehli,? stating that Himun, the vaki/ of Muhammad Khén 
’Adali, had approached Dehli with a large force and many 
elephants, intent upon battle, and that they should bring up 
their forces with all possible speed. Kh4n-zamdn and all the 
faithful and prudent nobles marched off instantly towards Dehli; 
bat before they arrived, Tardi Beg Kh&n had been defeated. 
This matter has been recorded among the incidents of the reign 
of Sult4n °Adal{, and there is no need to repeat it here. 

When Himin approached Agra, Sikandar Khan Uzbek, the 
governor of that city, was obliged to evacuate the place and join 
Tardi Ber Khén. ’Abdu-lla Uzbek, La! Sultén Badakhshi, ’Ali 
Kulf Andarab{, Mirak Kh&én Kolaébi, Haidar Muhammad Akhta- 
begi, and Mirz& Kuli Beg Khaén assembled. Maulana Pir 
Muhammad Shirwani also came to Tardi Beg on a mission from 
Bairém Khén. These all brought reinforcements with them. 
As Himun drew near to Dehli, the great nobles led their forces 


1 "Ali Kulf Khan was an Uzbek, and son of Haidar Sultan Shaib&nf, a staunch 
adherent of Humfyan. 
3 Akbar had made him governor of Dehli.—Faizi Sirhindf. 
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out of the city, and marshalled them in the field in sight of 
the enemy. Sikandar Khan and ’Abdu-lla Khan Uzbek and 
Lal Sult4n Badakhshi, who were on the right wing, defeated 
the forces opposed to them. Then Himin, with a reserve which 
he had and some fierce elephants, made an attack upon the 
Mughals, and Tardi Beg Khan, being unable to repel this assault, 
was obliged to retreat. But although Himidin had thus, by his 
tactics and artifice, prevailed over Tardi Beg Khan, he did not 
think of pursuing him. That portion of the enemy’s army 
which had been defeated, finding themselves, to their surprise, 
unmolested, returned to the scene of action, and then learned 
that Tardi Beg Khén had been discomfited and put to flight. 
Himin then occupied Dehli, and Tardi Beg Khan and the other 
nobles proceeded to the Emperor. Kh4n-zamén joined them at 
the town of Sirhind. 

The Emperor and his followers were engaged at J&landhar 
in counteracting the efforts of Sultén Sikandar. When the 
intelligence of this disaster reached him, he appointed Khwaja 
Khizr Khan, who belonged to the lineage of the Mughal Sultans, 
and had married Gulbadan Begam, the aunt of the Emperor, to 
oppose Sultan Sikandar, while he himself marched to Dehli. 
Upon his reaching the town of Sirhind, the defeated nobles 
waited upon him. But Khaén-khanfn, who had the general 
direction of state affairs, had deemed it desirable to destroy 
Tard{ Beg Khan. So he had summoned? him to his tent, and 
had caused him to be put to death.? He had also placed in 
confinement Khwaja Sultan ’Ali and the Mir Munshi and the 
Khanjar-beg of Tardi Khan. When the royal tents were pitched, 


1 The word used is “‘ talbid,’’ but AbG-1 Fazl says it was a friendly invitation. 

3 There had been a long standing quarrel, aggravated by sectarian bitterness, be- 
tween Bairam Khan and Tardi Beg. Bad4Gni (ii. 14) says that Bairam Kh&n got 
a kind of permission from the Emperor to put Tardi Beg to death. Abd-l Fazl and 
Firishta, however, show that he had some difficulty in justifying the act. Firishta 
states that “he understood from the best informed men of the times, that had Tard{ 
Beg Khan not been executed by way of example, such was the condition of the 
Mughal army and the general feeling of those foreigners, that the old scene of Sher 
Shah would have been acted over again.’’— Briggs, vol. ii. p. 186. 
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"Ali Kuli Khan and * * * were sent forward with the advanced 
forces, and the Emperor followed to confront the enemy. 

Himin had greatly vaunted his achievements at Dehlf, and 
had taken to himself tho title of Réjé Bikraméjit.1 He had 
gathered under his command a mighty force, and had fifteen 
hundred? war-elephants. With these he hastened to meet the 
Imperial army. He had sent on his artillery® in advance, and a 
detachment of the Emperor’s army, which had gone forward, fell 
in with the artillery at Panipat, and took it at the point of the 
sword. When Himin was informed of this disaster, he was 
much depressed, but he promised his officers an increase of their 
emoluments, and gave to each one an elephant on which to ride 
and exhibit his devotion. He himself mounted an elephant 
named Hawd (wind), and went forth with scowling brow to meet 
his royal adversary. 

On the morning of Friday, [2nd] Muharram, 964 a. 
(5 November, 1556), the intelligence of his march was brought 
in from the advanced guard, and the generals marshalled their 
forces to receive the attack. Husain Kuli Beg and * * * * 
other brave officers fought bravely, and defeated their adver- 
saries. Himdn then advanced with his elephants, and made such 
a determined charge on the Imperial army that the left wing 
was shaken.‘ But by the exertions of the brave archers and by 
resolute use of spear and sword, firmness was restored. Himun 


1 The MS. of the E. I. Lib., which often contains a word or two more than the 
other MSS. which have been used, here observes parenthetically, “This Bikramajit 
was a r4j4, who held dominion over the greater part of Hinddstan, and the Hindus 
believe that one thousand six hundred years have passed since the time of his 
ascendancy.” 

3 Alfi augments the number to “nearly three thousand, a number that for many a 
long year had not been gathered together in India,” and adds that more than 
a thousand were captured. Abd-l Fazl (ii. p. 60) and Bad&4Gni (ii. p. 16) say that 
1500 were captured. 

$ «Which was obtained from Turkey: az mamdlik-i Rim nishdn mi-ddd."”— 
Faizi Sirhindi. 

* According to Abd-l Faszl, Himdn divided his army into three divisions, He 
himself commanded the centre, which was composed of 500 elephants and 20,000 
Afghén and Rajpat horse. 
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then drew off his forces, and made an assault upon the centre, 
which was under the command of Khan-zamaén. He led all 
his elephants against the Kh&n’s men, who received him with 
showers of arrows. An arrow pierced the eye of Himdan, and 
came out at the back of his head. When those who were 
fighting under him saw his condition, their hands were paralyzed, 
and they broke. The Imperial forces pursued them, and cut 
many to pieces. 

The elephant on which Himdn was riding, when Himin fell 
wounded in the howda and its driver was killed,! made off 
towards the jungle. It so happened that Shéh Kuli Khan fell 
in with this elephant, and made his own driver mount it. The 
driver then perceived that there was a man lying wounded in 
the howda, and upon examination this person proved to be 
Himin himself. Shah Kuli Khan, fully alive to the importance 
of his discovery, drove the elephant, along with several others 
which had been captured in the field, to the presence of the 
Emperor. Bairam Khan Khén-khénén then put Himin to 
death with his own hand.? 

Sikandar Khan Uzbek, according to orders, pursued the fugi- 
tives to Dehli, and sent many of them to hell. Next day the 
army marched from P&nipat, and without halting anywhere went 
straight to Dehli. All the inhabitants of the city of every 
degree came forth to give His Majesty a suitable reception, and to 
conduct him with due honour into the city. He remained there 
one month. Intelligence was brought in that all the children 
and dependents of Himiun, with his treasures and effects, were 

1 Aba-l Fazl states that Himiin’s own driver, in fear of his life, betrayed his 
master.— Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 49. 

3 Bad&ani, Abd-1 Fazl and Faizi all state that Bairam Kha&n killed Himu after 
having failed to induce the Emperor to do so. Bairfm Khb4&n said, according to 
Bad&ani, “ ‘ This is your first war (ghazd), prove your sword on this infidel, for it will 
be a meritorious deed.’ Akbar replied, ‘ He is now no better than a dead man, 
how can I strike him? If he had sense and strength, I would try my sword.’ Then, 
in the presence of them all, the Kh4n, as a warrior of the faith, cut him down with 
his sword.’ Himi's head was sent to K4bul, and his body to Dehli, to be exposed 


over the gates.—Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 51; Bad&dnf, vol. ii. p. 16; TZdrikhet 
Alft; Akbar-ndma of Faizi Sirhindi. See also supra, p. 65. 
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in Mewét; so Maul4n& Pir Muhammad Shirwéni was sent 
thither. He captured all the persons, and took possession of all 
the treasures and valuables, and conducted them to the foot of 
the throne,! 


Second year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Tuesday, the 
9th Juméda-l awwal, 964 yu. (10 March, 1557). Intelligence 
arrived that Khizr Kh4n Khwaja? had been defeated? by Si- 
kandar Afghan ; the Emperor therefore set out for Lahore, to 
oppose the victor. When he reached Jalandhar, Sikandar fell 
back to the Siwélik hills, and the royal forces pursued him to 
Disawa,! and from thence to Damhari. It now became obvious 
that Sikandar meant to retreat, and had no intention of fighting. 
A party of distinguished nobles was sent in pursuit, and by 
rapid marches came up to the camp of Sikandar. He then shut 
himself up in the fort of Mankot.2 The Imperial army followed, 
and laid siege to the fort. Day by day the batteries were 
advanced, and the garrison was closely pressed. 

At this time Her Highness Mariam Makéni, mother of the 
Emperor, with other royal ladies, arrived in Hindustan from 
Kabul, to the great satisfaction of the Emperor. Muhammad 
Kuli Birl4s, Shamsu-d din Muhammad Khan Atka, and the 
other great nobles who had been sent to assist Mun’im Khan at 
Kébul against Mirz& Sulaimaén, at the same time returned to 


1 Alfi adds that many Afghfns were killed, and that Mew&t was annexed to the 
Imperial dominions. 

2 Governor of Lahore.— 7. Aift. 

> At the village of Chamiy4ri, twenty kos from Lahore.—Baddiuné, vol. ii. p. 17. 
According to AbG-l Fazl, it was only an advanced force of 2000 men that was 
defeated. But still the Emperor was informed by all who came from the Panjab 
that the whole force of the Empire would be required to put down Sikandar.— 
Akbar-ndima, vol. ii. p. 58. 

4 “Diwaja’’ in some copies. _Bad&dnf says (vol. ii. p. 18) “ Disawa and Dihmirf.” 
The Akbar-ndma (vol. ii. p. 61) “* Dehsuna and Damhari.” 

§ It consists of four strong towers, bailt by (Sultan) Salim Khan Afghfn, when he 
warred against the Ghakars, .—Akbar-ndma, p. 62; ZT. Alft; Akbar-ndma of Faizi. 
Bee supra, Vol. LY. p. 494. 
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Hindustan to the service of their master. When the ladies 
were about the distance of a stage from the Imperial camp, the 
Emperor left Bairam Khan in command of the army, and went 
forth to meet them, his heart receiving great comfort from the 
reunion. 

After a prolonged siege,' Sikandar Afchan, being hard pressed, 
requested that some confidential noble might be sent in to 
arrange terms with him.? The Emperor commissioned Atka 
Kh&n to perform this duty. When he entered the fortress, 
Sikandar addressed him in very deprecatory terms, confessing 
that he had been very bold and presumptuous, and that he knew 
he had no chance in resistance. He begged that he might be 
permitted to retire to Bengal, promising to remain faithful in his 
allegiance, and offering to leave his son as a hostage. Atka 
Khén returned, and reported these proposals, through Pir Mu- 
hammad Khan, to the Khén-khaén4n, and upon his communicating 
them to the Emperor, they were graciously approved. Sikandar 
accordingly sent his son, ’Abdu-r Rahman, along with Ghazi 
Khén Siar, and he also sent with them several war-elephants 
and various articles of tribute. So on the 27th Ramazan, 964, 
the fort was surrendered to the royal forces.3 On the 2nd 
ShawwaAl the army marched on its return towards Lahore. After 
four months and fourteen days the army marched from Lahore 
on its return to Dehli. 

One day, while the army was lying before Mankot, His 
Majesty had two elephants, named respectively Fatuh& and 
Bakhsh4, brought out to fight for his amusement; and as the 
animals pressed each other, they approached very close to the 
tent of Khén-khandn. It so happened that the Kh4n was ill, 


1 Nearly six months, and after mounds (sarkobs) and batteries had been brought 
close up.— A/ff?. Bad&Gni adds (vol. ii. p. 18) that grain had become very scarce in 
the fort, and that desertions daily took place. 

3 Abi-l Fazl and Faizi say that the defeat and death of ’Adali had its effect in 
bringing about the surrender.— Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. pp. 72-73. See supra, p. 245. 

3 Sikandar received the districts of Bihar and Kharfd in jagir. He died two 
years later.—_Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 73. 
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and confined to his bed with boils. The suspicion came into his 
mind that the elephants were perhaps directed thither by the 
royal servants, and this idea was encouraged by the people who 
were around him. So he sent a person to the Emperor to inquire 
what fault his detractors had imputed to him, that he should 
have been subjected to this mark of the royal displeasure.! After 
returning to Lahore Khan-khénan still harped upon this matter; 
and sending for Shamsu-d din Muhammad Atka, he told him 
his suspicion, that this unkind action of His Majesty had been 
instigated by him. When Atka Khan heard this charge, he 
was much distressed; so he took all his sons with him to the 
house of Kh4n-khaénan, and by taking an oath upon the Kurén 
removed his suspicions.® 

After four months and fourteen days, the army marched? from 
Lahore to Dehli. Upon reaching Jdlandhar a halt was made, 
and Khaén-khénén was married to Sult4n Begam, daughter of 
Mirzé Niru-d din, who was a son of the sister of the late Emperor 
Humiéyin. The Emperor Humdyian, during his lifetime, had 
promised her to the Khan-kh&én4n, and now, under the orders of 
the Emperor Akbar, the union was accomplished. Kh&n-kh4nén 
gave a splendid banquet, to which he invited His Majesty, who 
was graciously pleased to honour it with his presence. The 
Khadn was profuse in his generosity on the occasion. At the 
beginning of the third year of the [l4éhi, the army recommenced 
its march for Dehli. 


Third year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year coincided with Tuesday, 20th 
Jumada-l awwal, 965 #. (10th March, 1558), and on the 25th 
Jumaéda-s sani His Majesty arrived at Dehli. He then turned 


1 According to Abi-l Fazl, Bairam made his communication through M&ham Anka 
(Akbar-ndma, vol.ii.p.74). ‘The Emperor assured him that it was accidental.” — 
Alfi. 

2 This paragraph is omitted in one MS., but the 7. A//i tells the story in striot 
agreement with this. 

3 On the 15th Safar, 965 3.—Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 79. 
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his attention to the concerns of his subjects and army, and 
Justice and mercy held a prominent place in his councils. The 
Khan-khan4n, in concert with the ministers and nobles of the 
State, used to attend twice a week in the diwdn-khdnah, and 
transact business under the directions and commands of His 
Majesty. 

[Infatuation of Khan-saman for one of the royal troopers. | 

In this year Muséhib Khan, son of Khwaja Kalan Beg, one 
of the principal nobles of the late Emperor, was put to death by 
order of the Kh4n-khanan, because he had shown great ill-feeling 
and malice towards the Khan. 

One day in this year His Majesty went out riding on an 
elephant called Lakhna, and as he was going along, the animal 
rushed after another elephant. It so happened that he came to 
@ ditch into which he stumbled, and the Emperor was thrown 
from his seat on the neck of the animal, but his foot was caught 
in the rope! which was tied round the beast’s neck. The man 
who was riding behind him came to the ground, but His Majesty 
clung to the rope until a number of persons collected and 
released his foot. ‘The elephant extricated himself by his own 
strencth, and His Majesty again mounted him and returned 
home. After the expiration of six months the Emperor em- 
barked in a boat and fell down to Agra, where he arrived on 
the 17th Muharram, 966 a. (80th Oct., 1558), in the third year 
of the [l4hi.? 

One of the most important incidents of this year was that 
relating to Maulané Pir Muhammad Shirwdni. The Pir was 
the general manager (:akt/- mutlak) of the Kh&n-khanaén,> and 


1 Which in Hindi they call “ kawdna.”’—Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p.90. It is the 
band in which the driver fixcs his feet. 

2 “He took up his residence in the citadel (ark) of the city which was called 
B&idal-garh.”’— Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 95. 

3 Badidni relates that the Khan-kh&nfn and Pir Muhammad were one day out 
bunting together, and that the former being hungry, the Pfr entertained him and his 
suite. To the great astonishment of the Khan, Pir Muhammad's hunting equipage 
supplied thirty (three ?) hundred goblets of sherbet and eight hundred dishes of 
food. — Bad&tini, vol. ii. p. 26. 
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all the business of the State passed through his hands. He was 
the person to whom the nobles and officers had to make their 
applications, and of the many, high and low, who attended at 
his door, he admitted hardly any one. His temper now became 
so arrogant and perverted that for some days he would not come 
out of his house. The Khaén-khénan went to call upon him as 
upon a sick person. The slave asked the Khan-kh&nan to wait 
until he had made known his wish to the Pir. This greatly 
incensed the Khan-kh4nan. When Pir Muhammad was in- 
formed of what had passed, he rushed out, and made many 
apologies to the Khan-khana4n, who told him how the slave had 
refused him admission. The Pir made the excuse that the slave 
did not know him. Khan-khénan asked him how he knew what 
the slave thought. But for all that had passed, when the Khan- 
khén&n went in, his servants were not permitted to attend him, 
excepting Tahir Muhammad Sultan, Mir-i furdghat, who made 
his way in to look after his master. The Khan-khanén sat for a 
while; but when he came out, he thought over this conduct of Pir 
Muhammad. After a few days he sent Khwéja Aminu-d daula 
Mahmid, subsequently Khwéja-i Jahan, Mir ’Abdu-lla Bakhshi, 
Khwaja Muhammad Iusain Bakhshi, and several other of his fol- 
lowers, to Pir Muhammad Khan, with this message: “Formerly 
you were a poor student, and came to Kandahér in a needy, 
forlorn condition ; but I perceived some signs of excellence in you, 
and remembered some old services. I therefore advanced you to 
the dignity of Khan and Saltén. But your nature is unable to 
bear this great advancement, and the bad points in your cha- 
racter get the mastery of you. I therefore think it advisable 
to deprive you for a time of royal distinctions and dignity, so that 
you may come to your proper senses. You must return your 
banner, kettle-drum, and all other marks of honour.” So all 
signs of dignity were immediately taken away from him, and 
he became simple Pir Muhammad. Some days afterwards he 
was taken to the fort of Bayana, under Kh&n-khdnén’s orders, 
and from thence was sent to Mecca; but he proceeded to Gujarét, 
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and there remained until after the fall of Bairam Kh&n, when 
he returned to Court. 

The office of cakid to Khdn-kh4nén, which was thus taken 
from Pir Muhammad, was given to Haji Muhammad Sistani, 
who was one of the Kh&n’s servants. At this time the dignity of 
Sadarat-i mamdlik (office of Lord Chief Justice) was conferred 
upon Shaikh Gad4i, son of Shaikh Jam&l Kamba of Dehli, 
through the interest of Khan-khéndn, who remembered the 
kindness which he had received from the Shaikh during the time 
of his exile in Gujarft.1. The honour thus conferred gave the 
Shaikh precedence over the grandees (akdbir) of Hindistén and 
Khurdsén. At the same period also that pattern of great men, 
Mir ’Abdu-l Latif Kazwini, was appointed tutor to His Majesty, 
and His Majesty used often to read with him ghasals in mystic 
language.? 

The fort of Gwalior was celebrated for its height and strength, 
and had always been the home of great rdjds. After the time 
of Salim Khan (Islam Sh&h) the fort had been placed in the 
charge of Suhail, one of his ghulams, by Sultan Muhammad 
?Adali. When the throne of Akbar had been established at 
Agra, Habib Ali Sultén, Makstid ’Ali Kor, and Kiy& Khan 
were sent to take the fort. They invested it for some days, and 
the garrison being in distress surrendered. 


Fourth year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Friday, the 2nd 
Juméda-l &khir, 966 a. (10th March, 1559 a.p.). In this year 
Khan-zamaén was sent to reduce Jaunpur, the capital of the 
Sharkiya kings, which was now in possession of the Afghans. 
He accordingly marched thither with a large force, and having 


1 According to Abd-l Fazl he exercised great influence over Bairam Khan, and 
this appointment had a baleful effect.— Akbar-nima, vol. ii. p. 109. 


PAINS 50 poe Utes Cell Yl sl de 
3 In Rabful-4khir.—T7, Alfi. See suprd, p. 168. 
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won great victories, he annexed that country' to the Imperial 
dominions. In this year Habib ’Ali Khan was sent against 
the fort of Rantambhor. During the rule of Sher Khan Afgh&n 
this fort was under the charge of Haji Khan, one of his ghuldms, 
and this Haji Kh4n had now sold the fort to Rai Surjan,? a 
relation (az khishdn) of R&i Udi Singh, who held great power 
in these parts. He had brought all the parganas under his rule, 
and had enforced his authority. Habib ’Ali, with his army, 
invested the fort, and ravaged all the neighbourhood; the amtrs 
then departed to their yagirs. 

Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus arrived at Agra from Gujarat ; but 
as a memoir of the Shaikh is given among the memoirs of the 
shaikhs of the age in this work, it is unnecessary to dilate upon 
the subject here. To be brief, in the year 966, the Shaikh 
arrived with his disciples and a large party at Agra, and was 
honoured with a royal reception. But there was ill-feeling 
between him and Shaikh Gad&i, and Shaikh Gadai held great 
ascendancy over Khan-khénén; the consequence was that Shaikh 
Muhammad did not receive that attention from the Kh4n-kh4nén 
that he had expected. He was greatly annoyed at this, and went 
off to Gwalior, which was his place of residence, and there 
remained until the end of his days, discharging the duties of 
a Shaikh. His Majesty settled upon him one kror (of tankas ?) 
as a pension. 

At this time, while the Court was at Agra, Bah4dur KhAn,° 
brother of Khan-zaman, marched to effect the conquest of Malwa, 
which had formerly belonged to the Khilji monarchs, but which 
had been brought into subjection by Baz Bahadur, son of Shujé’ 
Khan Afghén.! He had reached the town of Siri when the 
agitation arose about Bairaéin Khan, and under the orders of the 
Khan he returned. 


1 “ And Benares.”—T. Alfi. 2 Sce Blochmann’s Ain-t Akbari, vol. i. p. 409. 
3 Ib. p. 328. « Ib, p. 428, 
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Fifth year of the Reign. 

The beginning of this year was Saturday, 16th Jum&da-l &khir, 
967 u. (10th March, 1560 a.p.). The general management of 
Imperial affairs was under the direction of Bairam Khan; but 
there were envious malignant men, who were striving to ingratiate 
themselves in His Majesty’s favour, who lost no opportunity of 
speaking an ill word to pervert the mind of the Emperor. Pro- 
minent among these men was Adham Khan, who, being the 
son of Maham Anka,! held a higher position than all the other 
courtiers, In accord with his mother, he constantly showed 
his malice; but Khdn-khéndn’s wisdom and ability were so 
manifest, that Adham’s ill-natured observations did not meet with 
the royal approval. But at length, on the 8th Juméda-s sani, 
967 u., His Majesty crossed the river Jumna on a hunting 
expedition, and Kh&én-khan4n remained behind at Agra in 
charge of the yovernment. His Majesty reached the town of 
Sikandar, half way to Dehli. At this time Shahdbu-d din 
Ahmad Khan Naishapiri? held the government of Dehli, and 
Her Highness Mariam Mak4ni, mother of -the Emperor, was 


1 This name has been printed in Firishta, Bad&Gni, and other works as ‘ Atka,"’ 
and the translator of Firishta has accordingly called “‘ M&ham Atka’’ the father, 
instead of mother of Adham Khan. Firishta’s explanation is useful. He says that 
“a nurse's husband and her male relations are called Atka; the wet-nurse herself, in 
Turkf, is called Anka (or according to the pronunciation marked by the Calcutta 
Chaghat&i Dictionary “anagah’’); a foster brother is termed ‘‘ Koka”’ (or, with the 
affix of unity, “‘ Kokaltdsh,” which AbG-1 Fazl writes “ Gokaltdsh”). M&bam Anka 
was Akbar’s wet-nurse, and, as Mr. Blochmann quotes, ‘she attended on him from the 
cradle till after his accession.”” In the Akdar-ndma her position and the influence she 
exercised are made very apparent. She was Akbar’s nurse (see suprd, p. 226), and when 
he grew up she was the chicf of his harem. She exercised great influence over him, 
and in the direction of public affairs. Her share in bringing about the fall of Bairam 
Kh&n appears in the text, and after that event she became, according to AbG-1 Faz), 
the governing spirit and real minister. It does not appear who was her husband, 
but she was related to Shah&bu-d din Ahmad Khfin. Mr. Blochmann says of Adham 
Khan, her son, that “the name of his father is unknown: he is evidently a royal 
bastard.”” There is a mystery about the paternity, but this statement seems in- 
consistent with the respectful terms used by Abd-] Fazl in speaking of the lady. 
Some pussages relating to this remarkable woman will be found among the Extracts 
from the Akbar-ndma. See Briggs’ Firishta, vol. ii. p. 211. Blochmann’s in-é 
Akbari, p. 323. 

2 See Blochmann’s Ain-¢ Akbari, vol. 1. p. 332. 
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in that city. Méham Anka, who was related to Shahdbu-d din 
Ahmad Khén,! settled in her own mind that the best thing she 
could do was to incite the Emperor to proceed to Dehli, where, 
in collusion with Shah4bu-d din Ahmad, she (Anka) might 
settle what was the best course to pursue. In furtherance of 

this plan, she represented to the Emperor that Her Highness 
- Mariam Mak4ni was in a weak ailing state, and had a great 
desire to see him. This statement distressed the Emperor, and 
he determined to go on to Dehli.® Shah&bu-d din came out in 
state to meet His Majesty, and was graciously received. 

Méham Anka, in agreement with Shahabu-d din, seized every 
opportunity of saying something to set the mind of the Emperor 
against Bairam Khan. Thus, she? insinuated that so long as 
Bairém Khén was in power, the Emperor would have no will 
of his own over the affairs of State,—that the whole power was 
in the Khan’s hands, and His Majesty was under his control. 
At length she said that when Khén-khfndn discovered that she 
had been the cause of the Emperor’s proceeding to Dehli, he 
_ would have a grudge against her, and that she was quite unable 
to contend against his animosity. She therefore berged His 
Majesty to give her leave to proceed to Mecca, so that at the 
holy city she might offer up prayers for His Majesty in absence, 
instead of serving him in presence. The assiduous attention of 
Méham Anka had won the regard of the Emperor, and he would 
not listen to the suggestion of separation from her. He said 
he would request Khan-khéndn to overlook her offence, and he 
sent a message to the Khan to this effect: ““As I have come 
all this way without consulting you, my attendants have fallen 
under your suspicion. Now you must make yourself quite at 
ease about them, so that you may continue to serve me with a 
tranquil mind.” Shahd&bu-d din Ahmad was very vigilant and 


1 This sentence is found only in the M8. of the East India Library. 

2 “ He reached Dehli on the 28th Jumfda-! 4khir.”’ 

3 The verb throughout this passage is in the plural, but the context makes it clear 
that Maham Anka is the unexpressed nominative. 
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cautious in his proceedings. He began to strengthen the forti- 
fications, and took every precaution to get a control over State 
affairs; all the while exerting himself, in concert with M&ham 
Anka, to set the attendants of the Emperor against the minister. 

Khan-khan4n, on receiving the Emperor's message, sent 
Khw4ja Aminu-d din Mahmid H4ji Muhammad Sistén{ and 
Tarsin Beg,! who held important offices, to Dehli, to wait upon 
His Majesty, with this statement: ‘The devotion and loyalty 
of your servant would never allow him to do anything to any 
servant of the State against His Majesty’s wishes; for nought 
but kindness and favour is due to all those who faithfully 
discharge their duties.” 

The royal ears had been filled with injurious stories and state- 
ments against Khan-khénaén, so the Khan’s message did not 
receive His Majesty’s approval, and the messengers were sent 
back. When the report of His Majesty’s displeasure with 
Khan-khénén became public, all men turned their backs upon 
him, and their faces towards the Emperor. Among the first 
who were admitted to royal favour was Kiy& Khin Gang? 
Shahd4bu-d din Ahmad Khan, with the assistance of M&ham 
Anka, inspired every one who came to Court with the hope of 
receiving dignities and sdgirs suitable to their condition. 

Kh&n-khanan had long entertained a desire to go on pil- 
grimage to the holy places. He informed the amirs and khans 
who still held to him of the project he had formed, and then 
quitted the Imperial service. He sent along with these men 
Bahadur Khan, whom he had called from M4lwa, and leaving 
Aora,5 he proceeded towards Nagor on his pilgrimage to the 
holy places. When he arrived at Baydna, he set at liberty 
Muhammad Amin Diw&na, who was there confined, and sent 
him to Court. As soon as intelligence of Kh&n-kh4n4n’'s 

1 See Blochmann’s A in-¢ Akbar, vo]. i. pp. 842, 374, 9 7b. p. 343. 

* He left Agra for Nfagor on the 12th Rajab, and on reaching Bay4na he liberated 
Sh&b Aba-] Ma’4li, and Muhammad Amin Diwfna, directing them to proceed to the 


Emperor. But, says Abd-] Fazl, his object in setiing free such turbulent persons 
was only to foment disturbances, —Akbar-ndma, vol, ti. p. 126. 
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departure from Agra arrived, Shah&bu-d din Ahmad Khén and 
M&ham Anka represented to His Majesty that he had left Agra 
with the intention of attacking the Panjéb. His Majesty then 
sent Mir ’Abdu-l Latif to the Kh4n-khdnan with this message : 
** As I was fully assured of your honesty and fidelity, I left all 
important affairs of State in your charge, and thought only of 
my own pleasures. I have now determined to take the reins 
of government into my own hands, and it is desirable that you 
should now make the pilgrimage to Mecca, upon which you have 
been so long intent. A suitable jdgir out of the parganas of 
Hindistan shall be assigned for your maintenance, the revenues 
of which shall be transmitted to you by your agents.” 

When Mir ’Abdu-] Latif communicated this message to Khan- 
khanan, he listened attentively, and having parted from the 
Mir, he left Mew&t on his way to Nagor. Of all his fol- 
lowers there now remained with him only Wali Beg Zu-1 Kadar, 
his sons Husain Kuli Beg and Isma’il Kuli Beg, who were 
relations of his, Sh&4h Kuli Mahrim, Husain Khan his sister’s 
son, and his son-in-law Mahdi Kasim Khén. Upon reaching 
Nagor, he sent his banner, kettle-drums, and all other marks of 
nobility, to the Emperor by the hands of Husain Kuli Beg. The 
Emperor had left Dehli, and was proceeding towards the Panjéb.! 
He had reached the pargana of Jhajhar when Husain Kuli Beg 
waited upon him. Among the persons present (with the Bec) 
was Shéh Abi-l Ma’éli, who, being mounted on horseback, 
endeavoured to overtake His Majesty. This greatly offended 
the Emperor, who ordered the culprit into confinement, and 
placed him in the custody of Shahébu-d din Ahmad. The 
surrender of the banner and the other insignia of nobility 
gratified the Emperor. 

Pir Muhammad Khan Shirw4nt, whom the Khén-khénén had 
banished from the country and sent to Mecca, had waited in 
Gujarat for the proper season (of sailing). On hearing of the 
disgrace of the Khén-khaéndn, he returned to Court with all 

la N&gor.”—Akbar-ndma, vol, ii. p. 126, 
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possible speed. He met with a very gracious reveption, and was 
honoured with the title “ Nasiru-? Mulk,” as well as with a 
banner and kettle-drums. He was then sent with a force to 
hasten Khén-khénén’s departure for Mecca, and accordingly 
marched after him. After this His Majesty returned to Dehli, 
and a farmdn was issued, summoning Mun’im Khan from K4bul. 
As Mal Deo Raéjé of Joudhpir held a strong and threatening 
position in the way to Gujardt, with the intention of attacking 
Bairam Khan, the Khan delayed his movements, and eventually 
marched from Nagor towards Bikanir. Réi Kaly4n Mé4l and 
his son Rai Sing,' who were the sdmindars of that country, 
received him with great kindness, and treated him most hospita- 
bly. After staying there a few days, and resting from the 
fatigues of the journey, he learnt that Pir Muhammad Khan 
had been sent to pursue him, and this greatly annoyed and dis- 
tressed him. Some evil-minded persons, having found their 
opportunity, played upon the feelings of the Khan-khanan, and 
inciting him to rebellious acts, he went towards the Panjab. 
When he arrived at the fort of Tabarhindh (Sirhind), which 
was the jdagir of Sher Muhammad Diwéna, one of his old 
servants,? to whom he had shown great kindness, in full confi- 
dence of his faithfulness, Kh4n-kh&n4n left there his son Mirz& 
Khan [’Abdu-r Rahim], who was then in the third year of his 
age, but who is at the present day exalted to the dignity of 
Kh&n-khaéndn and sipdh-saldr (commander-in-chief). He also 
left his females and property, and proceeded on his course. Sher 
Muhammad thereupon appropriated all the property, and treated 
the dependents of the Khan-khénan with great indignity. The 
Kh&n-kh4nén was in the pargana of Dipélpir when he was 
informed of these proceedings. He sent his dtwdn Khwaja 
Muzaffar ’Ali (who afterwards became Muzaffar Khan°) along with 
1 They belonged to the R&thors of Bikanir, and will frequently appear in the 
following pages. Sce Blochmann’s Ain-¢ Akéari, vol. i. p. 357, 
? BadGdni (vol. ii. p. 40) calls him the reputed son (pisar- khudndah) of 


Kh&én-khfn&n. 
+ Blochmann’s Ain-s Akbar, vol. i. p. 348. 
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Darwesh Muhammad Uzbek to expostulate and intercede with 
Sher Muhammad, but the latter seized Muzaffar ’Ali, and sent 
him prisoner to the Emperor. Sorely troubled by-these acts, the 
Khan went on to J&landhar. 

On the Emperor being informed of Kh&n-kh&ndn’s advance 
towards the Panjib, he despatched Shamsu-d din Muhammad 
Khan Atka,' his son Yusof Khan,? Husain Khan a relation of 
Shahébu-d din Ahmad Kh&n, and a body of nobles to the 
Panjab. When the royal forces reached the town of Dagdér, 
and proceeded from thence to the pargana of Kona,‘ they 
hemmed in Kh&n-khdénan, so that he was obliged to fight. 
Compelled to action, he drew up his forces, and confronted the 
royal army. A sharp action ensued, with considerable loss to 
both sides,® and Khan-khaénan, being defeated, fled towards the 
Siwélik hills. Wali Beg Zu-l Kadar and his son Isma’il Kuli 
Beg (who now holds a position atnong the great nobles), Ahmad 
Beg, Ya’kib Beg Hamadani, and all his brothers, were taken 
prisoners, and great booty fell into the hands of the royal troops. 
This victory was gained in the fifth year of the llahi, agreeing 
with 967 a.H. 

After Shamsu-d din Muhammad Khan Atka had marched for 
the Panjab, the Emperor left Khw&ja ’Abdu-l Majid Harawi (who 
had been admitted to the position of a minister (silk § wusard), 
and had been honoured with the title of Asaf Khan,‘ in charge 
of Dehli, and on the 2nd Zi-1 ka'da, 967, himself marched to 
the Panjéb. He placed Husain Kuli Beg, son of Wali Zi-l 
Kadar, by way of precaution, in custody of Asaf Khan, with 


1 Blochmann’s A/n-¢ Akbaré, vol. ii. p. 321. 2 Jb. p. 323. 
3 “In the vicinity of Jalandhar, between the Satlej] and Biyah.”—Akdar-ndma, 
vol. ii. p. 140. 


4 Badaani (p. 40) calls it “Kandr.” AbdG-l Fazl, “Konajar.” Faizi says 
‘“‘Konachar,” one of the villages of pargana Rahan. 

8 According to Abd-1 Fazl and Faizi, the Imperial forces were at first repulsed, 
and the victory was gained only by the great gallantry and desperate exertions of the 
Imperial generals. 

¢ Asaf was the ewazfr of Sulaim&n, and proverbial fur his wisdum. See Bloch- 


mann’s Ain-« Akbari, vol. i. pp. 366, 368. 
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directions to treat him generously, and do him no harm. When 
the Emperor reached Jalandhar, Mun’im Khan, who had been 
summoned from Kébul, arrived,! and was accompanied by Mukim 
Khén, sister’s son of Tardi Beg Khan, and several other amirs. 
Mun’im Khan was raised to the dignity of minister (eakdlat), 
and received the title of Khaén-khanén, and the nobles in his 
company received favours and honours suitable to their respective 
positions. 

At this place Akbar received the intelligence of the vic- 
tory gained by Shamsu-d din Muhammad Khan. Those who 
had been taken prisoners in that engagement were brought into 
the royal presence captive and forlorn, and were committed to 
safe custody. One of the number, Wali Beg, who had received 
@ severe wound, died in prison. So his head was cut off and 
sent to Dehli. The Emperor then marched onwards toward the 
Siwalik hills,* in pursuit of the Khan-khénén. He reached the 
neighbourhood of Talwéra, a district in the Siw4lik, belonging 
to R&éjé Gobind® Chand, where the Khén-kh&énan had sought 
refuge. A party of adventurous soldiers dashed forward into 
the hills, and surrounding the place put many of the defenders 
to the sword. Sultan Husain Jaléir was killed in the action. 
When they brought his head into the presence of the Khan- 
kh4n4n, in a burst of feeling he exclaimed, ‘“ This life of mine is 
not worth so much, that a man like this should be killed in my 
defence.” Depressed and anxious, the Kh4n instantly sent one 
of his followers, Jam&l Khan, to the Emperor with this message: 
‘“‘T deeply repent my deeds, which have not been entirely under 
my own control ; but if I am favoured with the royal clemency, 


1 “On the 165th Zf-l ka’da.”—Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 143. Mukim Kha&n 
afterwards became Shujé’at Khan. See Blochmann’s Ain-¢ Akbari, vol. i. p. 371. 
Badadni says the meeting was at Ladhiy4na.—Bad4idni, vol. ii. p. 43. 

* He first went to Lahore, which he reached on the 26th Zi-l hijja,—_Akbar-nama, 
vol. ii. p. 1465. 

3 Abd-] Fazl says: ‘ R&j& Ganes of Talwéra, a strong place in the midst of the 
Siw4lik hills ;”’ and, according to him, the royal forces had a good deal of fighting 
with the hill people, —Akébar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 146. 
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I will throw the veil of oblivion over my misdeeds, and will 
present myself in your presence, and hope for your forgiveness.” 

When this message was brought to the ears of the Emperor, 
the recollection of old services rose up in his memory, and he gave 
orders that Maulana ’Abdu-lla Sultaénpuri, who had received the 
title of Makhddmu-l Mulk, should proceed, with several other 
attendants of the Court, to Khén-khén4n, and having assured 
him of the Emperor’s kindly feeling, should bring him to his 
presence.! When the Kh4n-khénan approached the royal camp, 
all the amirs and khdns went out, by the Emperor’s order, to 
meet him, and conducted him to the Emperor with every mark 
of honour. On his coming into the royal presence, the Khén 
placed his sad countenance upon the ground of supplication, and 
craved forgiveness for his offences. The Emperor received him 
with the most princely grace, and presented him with a splendid 
robe of honour. Two days afterwards, he gave hin permission 
to depart on a pilgrimage to Mecca? and the holy places. The 
royal camp then moved on its return to Dehli, and the Emperor 
went towards Hisar-Firozah hunting. 

Khan-khanan, with his people, took the road to Gujarét. He 
reached the city of Pattan, in Gujarat, and there rested for some 
days. This city was then under the government of Musa Khén 
Lodi Puladi. Kh4n-khanan went about examining the city, and 
one day he went out to the Kolabi (lake), a place within sight of 
the city, and famous for Sahasnak.3 They call it in the Hindi 
language Nard. A temple Ranamand, like a thousand temples, 
stood there, and gave it celebrity. After visiting this place, he 
went about (the lake) in a boat. When he disembarked and 
returned home, an Afghan, named Mubarak Khan Lohénof, 


1 Badftiali (vol. ii. p. 44) says it was Mun’im Kh&n who conducted him to the 
Emperor, and that he placed all his tents and attendants at the fallen minister's 
disposal. 

3 According to BadfGni (vol. ii. p. 44), the Emperor furnished him with money, 
and the nobles, great and small, and the courtiers, lent their assistance, ‘‘ and made 
up the supply of money and goods which the Turks call ‘ Chandogh.’"” 

3 “ Sahnas Lang.’”’—Badatini, vol. ul. p. 46. 


ye 
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whose father had been killed in an action with the Muchals,! 
came to wait upon the Khaén-khan4n, with the intention of 
wreaking vengeance upon him. When they were shaking hands, 
he assassinated him with his dagger.2 The words ** Muhammad 
Bairam’”’ contain the date of this murder. Some scoundrels 
then plundered the encampment of the deceased. Muhammad 
Amin Diwana and Bab& Zambir, with several of the eunuchs, 
rescued from the fray Mirz& “Abdu-r Rahim, the son of the 
Khan-khanan,° who was then a child of only four years of ace, , 
but in these days has been exalted to the dignity of Khén- 
khanén. They conducted the boy to Ahmadabdd, and from 
thence they carried him to the Court of the Emperor, in the 
hope of obtaining his protection. The Emperor received the 
child with the most princely favour, and the good qualities which 
he exhibited so won upon the Emperor's mind, that his prosperity 
went on growing until he attained the dignity of Khan-khanan. 

When the Khan-khénan (Bairam Khan) went to Gujarat, 
the Emperor proceeded towards His4r-Firozah on a hunting 
excursion, but the army was sent on to Dehli, the capital, by 
the direct route. Having hunted with some leashes of a kind 
of leopard, which is called chita in Hindi, on the 4th Rabiu-l 
awwal, 968 u. (9th Nov., 1560), he arrived at Dehli, and there 
stopped awhile for a little rest and enjoyment. On the 2nd 
Rabi’u-s s4ni he started for Agra by boat, and arrived there on 
the 12th of the same month. 


Sizth year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year was Sunday, 24th Jumada-l &khir, 
968 u. (10th March, 1561). In this year the marriage of 
Muhammad Baki Khan was celebrated with a lady whose family 


1 He had been put to death by order of the Khan-Khanfin.—Bad&dnf, vol. ii. p. 45. 

* He had thirty or forty companions. Ile stabbed the Khfn with his dagger in 
the back, so that the point came out of his bosom, and one of the assassin’s com- 
panions finished the business with his sword.— 7. .4//t, and Akbar-ndma, vol. ii.p. 165. 

? His mother and the attendants were also rescued by the courage of Muhammad 
Amin and his followers.—T7. AU/i. 
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connexions have been explained in another place. The ceremony 
was performed with great magnificence, and was followed by 
rejoicings and feasting for several days. 

In the days of Sher Khan the country of Malwa had been 
held by Shujé’at Khan,' who was one of his own clan (Khdssa 
khatl), and after his death it had come into the hands of his 
son Baz Bahadur. It now came to His Majesty’s knowledge 
that Baz Bahddur had given himself up to sensuality,? and cared 
nothing for the country. Tyrannical and overbearing men had 
consequently oppressed the poor and helpless, and the peasantry 
and people had been reduced to distress. The honour of the 
Imperial throne required that this country should be again 
brought under ita control, and find peace and security. So 
Adham Khan, Pir Muhammad Khan, Sadik Khan, Kiy&é Khan 
Gang, ’Abdu-lla Khén Uzbek, Shah Muhammad Kandahari, 
and some other amirs, were nominated to effect the conquest of 
that country. They accordingly marched thither, and when 
they came within ten kos of Sdérangpur in that country, Baz 
Bahadur, who was in that city, awoke from his slumber of neglect, 
and took up a position, which he fortified, two 4os from the city. 

Baz Bahadur was the most accomplished man of his day in the 
science of music and in Hindi song. He spent much of his time 
in the society of singers and musicians. When the Imperial army 
was at ten kos from Sarangpir, Adham Khén sent forward an 
advanced force to the entrenchments which Béz Bahadur had 
thrown up around his army. Several attempts were made to 
entice him out of his lines, and the royal forces drew together 
in order to surround him. 34z Bahadur then threw off his 
apathy, and marched out to give battle. But the Afgh4n nobles 
in his army were disaffected, and made their escape, and he 
himself was obliged to take flight. Rup-mati, his favourite 


1 He was, as before stated, commonly called “Shujawal Khfn,’’ but Badddal 
(vol. ii. p. 47) goes a little wider, and calls him “ Saz4wal Kha.” 

2 Abda-l Faz] calls him also drunkard. 

3 ‘With five or six thousand men.”’—Faizi. 

« “Towards Khéndesh and Barh&opdér.”"—Faizi. 
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wife, who used to recite poetry, several other wives, and all his 
treasure fell into the hands of the Imperial forces. As the 
fugitives were making off, a eunuch of B4z Bahadur’s wounded 
Rup-mati with a sword, to prevent her falling into the hands 
of strangers; and when Adham Khén summoned her to his 
presence, she took poison and killed herself. 

Adham Khén wrote an account of the victory to the Emperor. 
He retained all the ladies and musicians and singers, but he sent 
some elephants, under charge of Sadik Khan, to Court. This 
retention of the ladies and other spoils displeased the Emperor, 
and made him deem it necessary to proceed in person to Malwa. 
On the 21st Sha’ban, 968 H., the Emperor left Agra, and marched 
towards MAélwa. When he reached the fort of Gagrian, which 
is celebrated among the fortresses of Malwa for its strength and 
height, he gave orders for its reduction. But the commandant 
of the fort hastened to surrender, and presented his tribute. 
This greatly pleased the Emperor, who made a forced march in 
the nicht, and arrived by dawn in the vicinity of Sarangpur.! 
Adham Khan had left Sarangpir in order to besiege GAgrin, so 
he met the Emperor at three kos distance from that place,? and 
was graciously received. Then they rode on to the city, and 
Adham Kkén’s abode was given up to His Majesty. Adham 
Khao now collected all his spoils, and presented them to the 
Emperor, who stayed a few days to refresh and enjoy himself, 
and then returned to Agra. 

At that place Pir Muhammad Khan Shirwani and other nobles 
who had jdgirs in MAlwa, waited upon the Emperor. They 
were honoured with gifts of robes and horses, and were then 
sent back to their sdgirs. When the Emperor was near Narwar, 

1 The journey was performed in sixteen days.—Faizi. 

2 “ As he knew nothing of the Emperor's approach, he was astounded, and wondered 
what was the reason.” —7. Alfi. Abd-l Fazl also describes the amazement of Adham 
Kh&n at the sudden appearance of the Emperor, who had marched so fast that he 
outstripped the messengers sent by Maham Anka to warn Adham Khan. He also 
describes how Adham Khan surrendered his spoils, and how reluctantly he at last 


gave up the women and the singing and dancing girls of Baz Bah&dur.—Akéar- 
ndma, vol. il. p. 178. 
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a formidable tiger came out of the jungle. The Emperor slowly 
approached the beast, and with one blow of his sword brought 
her to the ground. Some of his attendants killed the young 
ones with swords and spears. 

Muhammad Asghar, mir-munshi, who was celebrated for the 
beauty of his writing and composition, was now appointed Air- 
munshi, and received the title of Ashraf Khan. On the 29th 
RamazAn, 968, the Court reached Agra. 

When ’Adali, the Afghan, was slain by the sons of Muhammad 
Khan Bangali,' who was one of the nobles of Salim Khan Afghan, 
’Adali’s son, Sher KhAn, took his seat upon the throne of Govern- 
ment, in the fort of Chunar, and then led an army to attempt 
the conquest of Jaunpur. Thereupon Kh4n-zamén sent infor- 
mation to the Imperial Court, and the amirs who held jdgirs in 
that part of the country were commanded to support Khan- 
zaman. Ibrahim Khan Uzbek, Majnin Kh4n Kaksh4l, Shaham 
Khan Jaléir, Kam4l Khan Gakhar, and many other chiefs, in 
obedience to the royal order, joined: Kuli Khan (Khan-zam4n).® 
The Afghans, having crossed the river, gave battle, but Khan- 
zaman exerted himself gallantly, and put them to flight. 

Various actions of Khan-zamaén excited a suspicion of his 
intention to rebel, so towards the close of the year His Majesty 
proceeded towards Jaunpur, on a progress of hunting and 
pleasure. On approaching Kalpi, the camp was about to be 
pitched, when ’Abdu-lla Khan Uzbek, who held K4lpi in yagtr, 
came forward, and begged His Majesty to honour his house 
by taking up his quarters there. The proposal was graciously 
accepted, and *Abdu-lla Khan rendered the services due from 
him, and presented his offerings, for which he was honoured by 
His Majesty's approbation. 

When the Court reached Karra, “Alf Kuli Khan Kh&n-zamén 

1 See supra, p. 66. 

2 The force of the enemy was nearly 20,000 horse, 50,000 foot, and 500 elephants. 
Kh&n-zam4n declined to meet them in the open. When the enemy crossed the river, 


he bore all before him, but h's force was eventually cut up in the streets and suburbs 
of Jaunpir.—Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 185. 
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and his brother Bahadur Khan came up by forced marches from 
their jagir of Jaunpur, and on being received, they presented 
suitable offerings. Their fidelity and services being recognized, 
they received presents of horses and robes, and were then dis- 
missed to their ydgérs. On the 17th Zi-l hijja, of the sixth year _ 
of the Il&hi, corresponding with 968 u., the Court reached Agra. 

Shamsu-d din Muhammad Atka,! who bore the title of Xhan-i 
’azam, and held the government of the Panj&b, now came to 
Court. He was graciously received, and the direction of the 
affairs of the State was committed to his charge.? About the 
same time, Adham Khan, in obedience to a royal command, 
came from Malwa to the capital, and was welcomed with due 
honour. 

On the 8th Juméda-l awwal, 969 u., the Emperor started to 
pay a visit to the tomb of Kutbu-] auliyé Khwaja Mu inu-d din 
Chishti.2 When he reached the town of Sémbar, Raja Bihari 
Mal,‘ one of the chief rdjds of that country, came with great 
loyalty and respect, along with his son Bhagwén Das,* to pay 


1 Shamsu-d din Muhammad was a native of Ghaznf, and began life as a common 
soldier under Prince Kamran. It was he who assisted the Emperor Humfydn out 
of the river after the disastrous battle of Kanauj (supra, p. 205). He accompanied 
the Emperor in his exile, and his wife was one of the nurses (anka) of Akbar. As 
foster father (atka) of Akbar, he received the title of Atka Kh4n, and his sons were 
the kokas or kokaltdshes of the Emperor. His family is sometimes called the Atka- 
khail.—Blochmann’s Ain-i Akbari, vol. i. p. 321. 

2 “This appointment greatly annoyed M&ham Anka, who, from her superior intelli- 
gence and many services, had deemed herself permanent minister (tvakil 1 saltanat ba- 
istikidl). Mu’nim Kh4&n, who had been the ostensible minister, was also aggrieved.” 
—Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 189. 

3 He was a native of Sist4n, and is called also Sanjari.—AXdar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 195. 

4 Bihfri Mal was a Kachhwahah, and was the first Rajput chief who joined Akbar. 
He is often called, as in our MS., Bihar& Mal. He and his family played distinguished 
parts in the reign of Akbar, and intermarried with the Imperial family. His four 
brothers were named Paran, Rupsi, Askaran, and Jag Mal. He had three sons in 
Akbar’s service, Bhagwin D&s, Jagannfth, and Salh4di; the first of whom was 
a most distinguished officer, and on one occasion saved the Emperor's life. He is 
also called Bhagwan and Bhagwant Dfs. The son of the latter, named Man Sing, 
was no less distinguished, and attained the highest rank.—See Blochmann’s £in-¢ 
Akbari, vol. i. pp. 328, 333, 339. 

5 The MSS. have “Gobind Das,” but Bad&dni (vol. i. p. 60) is right in calling 
him “ Bhagw4o Das.’’ 
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his services to His Majesty. He was received with great honour 
and attention, and his daughter, an honourable lady, was 
accepted by His Majesty, and took her place among the ladies 
of the Court. From thence he proceeded to Ajmir, and he 
dispensed many gifts and pensions among the inhabitants of that 
noble city. Mirz& Sharafu-d din Husain, who held a jdgir in 
the territory of Ajmir, came to pay his homage. He was sent 
with several other amirs of that province to effect the conquest 
of the fort of Mirtha,! about twenty kos from Ajmir, which was 
held by Jai Mal* His Majesty then started for Agra, and 
making forced marches, he performed the distance, one hundred 
and twenty kos, in a day and night.® 


Seventh year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Tuesday, 7th 
Rajab, 969 H. (10 March, 1562). At the beginning of this 
year Mirza Sharafu-d din Husain besieged the fort of Mirtha, 
being assisted by Shah Bidégh Khan,‘ and his son ’Abdu-l 
Matlab Khan, Muhammad Husain Shaikh, and some other 
nobles. Great exertions were made on both sides, but at length 
it was agreed that the garrison should march out with their 
horses and arms (kamcht), but leave behind all their property 
and effects. When the victorious army went to take possession 
of the fort, Jai Mal marched out with his men. But Deo-das, 
in shame and pride, set fire to the property which was in the 
fortress, and then sallied forth at the head of a party of Rajpits, 
and passed in front of the royal army. Mirz& Sharafu-d din and 
other nobles followed Deo-d4s, and when they came up with him, 
he turned round and attacked them. Many of the royal soldiers 
fell, and nearly 200 Rajpits were slain. Deo-das himself was 

} Mirtha, or Mairtha, forty miles west by north from Ajmir.’”’ 


3 Jai Mal was the commandant on behalf of R&{ M&l Deo.—Akbar-ndima, vol. ii. 
p. 204. 

3 Dar shabdn-ros. The T. Alfi gives the more probable time of “ three days,” 
and AbG-1l Fazl says “less than three days.” 

* See Blochmann’s Ain-¢ Akébari, vol. i. p. 371. 
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unhorsed, and being overtaken as he lay upon the ground, he 
was cut to pieces.! The fort of Mirtha was then occupied by 
the Imperial forces. 

About this time Pir Muhammad KhAn,? who, after the depar- 
ture of Adham Khan, held the government of M4lwa, assembled 
the forces of that province, and marched to subdue the countries 
of Asir and Burhénpdér. He laid siege to Bij4garh, the prin- 
cipal of all the fortresses of that country, which he took by 
storm, and put all the garrison to the sword.* He then marched 
against Asir, a well-known place in Khandesh. Crossing the 
river Nerbadda, he gave many of the towns and villages to the 
sword and destruction, and came to Burhanpir. That city also 
he took by storm, and gave orders for a general massacre, 
Many of the learned men and saiyids of the place he caused to 
be decapitated in his presence. The governors of Asir and 
Burh&npir, and Baz Bahadur, who lived in this vicinity since 
his flight from MA4lwa, now concerted together, and, assisted by 
all the saminddrs of the country, they assembled a force with 
which they assailed Pir Muhammad Khan.‘ Unable to resist, 
Pir Muhammad fled towards Manda, and when he came to the 
Nerbadda, he, and all the nobles with him, plunged into its 
waters. It so happened that a camel came up and bit the horse 
upon which he was riding. He was thrown off into the water 
and drowned, thus receiving the recompense of his deeds.5 The 
other nobles, on reaching Malwa, found that the country was 
lost, so they pursued their course to the Court of the Emperor. 


1 “Some say he was wounded, but escaped, and after some years re-appenred in 
the guise of a jogi. Some recognized, others repudiated, him. At length he was 
killed in one of their quarrels.” —Tarikh-i Afi. 

2 «‘ Whose boldness and courage were greater than his judgment.” —Akbar-ndma, 
vol. ii. p. 211. 

= He next proceeded against SultanpGr, and annexed it to the Imperial terri- 
tories.”"— Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 212. 

« As his men “ were pursuing their straggling march homewards, laden with spoil. 
Pir Muhammad made an attempt to beat off the pursuers, but he was ill supported.”’ 
— Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 213. 

§ Bad&dn{ (vol. ii. p. 51) is eloquent upon the subject: “ By way of water he 
went to fire; and the sighs of orphans, poor wretches, and captives settled his business,” 
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Béz Bah&dur pursued them, and brought the whole of Malwa 
once more into his power. The amirs who had abandoned 
Malwa, and had come to Court without orders, were imprisoned 
for a time, and then set at liberty. 

*Abdu-lla Khan Uzbek now received orders to retrieve this 
disaster in Malwa, and Mu’{nu-d din Ahmad Khan Farankhidi, 
and several other Kh&ns, were directed to assist him. Towards the 
end of the year 969 . (1562 a.p.), ’Abdu-lla and his auxiliaries 
entered Mélwa, and Baz Bahddur, being unable to withstand 
him, took to flight.!. A force was sent in pursuit, and coming up 
with the fugitives, killed many of them. Baz Bahadur found 
protection for some time with Ran& Udi Sing,? one of the chief 
rdjds of M&rwar, and afterwards he repaired to Gujarat, but 
eventually he threw himself upon the mercy of the Emperor, 
and sought a refuge from the frowns of fortune. ’Abdu-lla Khan 
remained at Mandu, and the other amirs returned to their jdgirs. 
Mwin Khan, after setting the affairs of the country in order, 
returned to Court. 

An intimacy and friendship had existed between the late 
Emperor Humayun and Shéh Tahmasp Safi of Persia. When 
Huméyan died, and was succeeded by Akbar, the Shah was 
desirous of keeping up friendly relations, He accordingly sent 
his nephew, Saiyid Beg, son of Ma’sim Beg, to whom he gave 
the title Ummiu-ighli (uncle’s son), as his ambassador, with 
costly presents. When Saiyid Beg approached Agra, many 
khans and great men were sent forth to meet him, and to bring 
him into the city with suitable honours. The sum of seven dacs 
of ¢ankas was appropriated to him. He remained at Agra two 
months, and having received a horse and a robe, he took his 
departure, carrying with him presents from Hindustan. 


1 * To the hills of Kambalmir.”—7. Aift. 
3 « At Chitor and Udipar.”— Bad&tni, vol. ii. p. 51. 
3 He was imprisoned for some time, but (soon after his release) he died.—Badadnt, 


vol. ii. p. 51. Faizi says he was granted a mansab of 2000. See Blochmann’s 
Ain-t Akbarf, vol, i. p. 428. 
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Eighth year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Wednesday, 18th 
Rajab, 970 w. (13 March, 1563 a.v.). A tragical event occurred 
in the course of this year... Adham Kh&n Kokalt&sh, son of 
Méham Anka,® could not endure to see the elevation of his 
compeers.. In the presumption of youth, and pride of wealth and 
station, he yielded to the incentives of ShahAbu-d din Ahmad 
Kh&én, Mu’nim Khén Kh&n-kh&n4n, and several other nobles, 
and murdered Khan-i ’azam [Shamsu-d din Muhammad Atka], 
then prime minister, as he was sitting in his public office. Then 
trusting to the favour and kindness which had been shown to 
him by the Emperor, he went and stood at the door of the 
harem. His Majesty rushed out of the harem, sword in hand, 
and the assassin was bound hand and foot, and cast over the 
parapet in punishment of his crime.* This murder was com- 
mitted on the morning of Sunday, 12th Ramazan, 970 4. All 
those who had taken part in the conspiracy fled, and hid them- 
selves through fear of punishment. Mwnim Khan and Mu- 
hammad Késim Khan Mir-t bahr (commander of the boats) 
went over the Jumna, and destroyed the bridge by which they 
crossed. ShabAbu-d din Ahmad Khén Naishapiri concealed 
himself. His Majesty showed great solicitude for the sons of 
the deceased minister, and for M&ham Anka; but the latter, 
in anger and in grief for her son, fell ill and died forty days 
afterwards. 


1 Abdé-] Fazl and moet other writers place this event one year earlier, 

2 He was her youngerson. His brother was Muhammad B&kf Khan. See Akdar- 
ndma, vol. ii. p. 218. Blochmann’s Ain-¢ Akbari, vol. i. pp. 323 and 381. 

3 The 7. Alfi represents him as gratified with the death of Bairam Khan, who had 
always been suspicious and watchful of him. 

4 Bad&Gni places this assassination in 969 H. He says the unfortunate minister 
was cut to pieces (pdra pdra), and he adds that as a spark of life was left in the 
assassin after his fall, the Emperor ordered him to be thrown over the parapet again. 
He was buried one day before his victim. Firishta’s account agrees; but the trans- 
lation is inaccurate in two points. It calls the minister Shah&bu-d din instead of 
Shamsu-d din, and makes Mf&ham Anka father of the minister instead of mother of 
the assassin. See Extract from Akbar-ndma, infra. 
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Next day (after the murder) Ashraf Khan Mtr-munshi re- 
ceived orders to seek out and bring back to His Majesty Mu‘nim 
Khan, Shah4bu-d din Ahmad Kh&n, and Késim Khan. The 
thought of having participated in this plot weighed upon the 
mind of Mu’nim Khan, so although he held the title of _Khan- 
khdndn, and held the offices of minister (tcakd/at) and tutor 
(atdltk), he having found an opportunity left Agra by night, and 
went off along with Kasim Khan, commander of the boats, to- 
wards K&bul, where his son ’Abdu-l Ghani Khan was then living. 
When they came to the pargana of Sarit, in the Doab, the 
jagir of Mir Mahmid Munshi, one of the Munsht’s officers, 
Kasim Alf Sisténi, who was shikkddr of the district, having 
heard of their arrival as fugitives from the Court, went out with 
a party of the inhabitants, and made them prisoners. They 
were then sent to His Majesty, who winked at their offence, 
and reinstated them in their offices. 


Conquest of the Gakhar country. 


The country of the Gakhars lies upon the banks of the river 
Sind, well known as the Nii-db. This territory, from the 
Siw4lik hills to the borders of Kashmir, has been from all time 
the possession of the Gakhars, although other tribes, such as the 
Khari, Janiba, Jatriya, Bhakiyél, and Jat dwell in those parts 
in subordination to the Gakhars. From the beginning of the 
reign of the late Emperor Babar to the present time, this tribe 
would not suffer any intermission of loyalty to the illustrious 
dynasty, but remained steadfast in their obedience and devotion. 
Saérang Sultén was especially noted for his fidelity and loyalty. 
When Sher Khan acquired the supreme power in Hindist&n, he 
wanted to bring the Gakhars under his authority, and used 
strenuous exertions to effect his purpose, but made little progress, 
until he succeeded, after much trouble, in getting Sdrang Sultén 
into his hands as a prisoner. He ordered Sdrang Sultan to be 
flayed, and shut up his son Kamél Khan in the fort of Gwalior. 


™ 
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After the death of Sérang, his brother Adam became the chief 
of the clan, He also espoused the cause of the Imperial family, 
and opposed the Afghans. 

When Sher Khan died, and his son Salim Khan obtained 
the supreme authority, he also, in imitation of his father, plun- 
dered and laid waste various portions of the Gakhar terri- 
tory, and did his utmost to vex and injure them. On one 
occasion, when some prisoners were brought to Gwalior for 
punishment, he ordered them to be placed in a house with a 
quantity of gunpowder, and the house to be set on fire. Common 
report tells how all these captives were blown into the air, and 
how their bodies were blown to pieces. Kamal Khan, who was 
sitting in a corner of the house, was by God’s mercy saved. 
When Salim Khan heard of his preservation he sent for him, 
and having induced him to take an oath of fidelity, appointed 
him to act, in concert with the governor of the Panj&b, in the 
subjugation of the Gakhar territory. 

Afterwards, when Hindistén again came under the rule of 
the Imperial house, Kam4l Kha4n followed the example of his 
predecessors, and paid his allegiance. He was treated with 
princely favour, and received a grant of the parganas of Hanswa, 
Fathptr, and Karra-M4nikpir as a jdgir. There he remained 
until Sher Khan, the son of Salim Khan, attacked ’Ali Kuli 
Kh&n, and endeavoured to get possession of these districts. 
Kamal Khan was then ordered to support ’Al{ Kuli Khén, 
and he exhibited such courage and resolution that he was 
graciously told that whatever request he liked to make should 
be granted. Kamal Kh4n, in his love for his native land, 
begged that he might be restored to his paternal inheritance. 
A farmdn was accordingly issued that of the territories for- 
merly held by Sultan Sérang, and now in the possession of 
Adam Kh&n Gakhar, one half should be given to Kamal 
Khan, and the other half should remain in the possession 
of Xdam Kh&n. Orders were accordingly issued to the amirs 
of the Panjab, to Mir Muhammad Khan, known as Khdn-t 
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kalan,) and to Kutbu-d din Muhammad Khan, that if Adam 
Kh&n made any resistance to the arrangement, they were to take 
the whole of the territory from him, and give it to Kamal Khan. 

When the amirs informed Adam Khén of the purport of the 
Jarmans, he and his son and his army were dissatisfied, and paid 
no heed to the command. A royal army marched into the 
country of the Gakhars to subdue it, and Adam Khan and his 
son resisted. Some sharp fighting followed, but the Gakhars 
were defeated, and Adam Khan was made prisoner. His son, 
with the defeated army, fled into Kashmir, but after some time 
he also was taken prisoner. <All the Gakhar territory then came 
under the power of the Imperial officera, and they made it over 
to Kam&él Kh4n. The amirs also placed Adam Khan and his 
son in charge of Kamél Khan, and departed to their own ydgirs. 
Kamal Khan kept Adam Khan near him until he died. 


Affairs of Mu’nim Beg (at Kabul). 


When Mu’nim Khan left K4bul to visit the Court of the 
Emperor, Muhammad Khdn Akhta-begt was left there as go- 
vernor, but on Mu’nim Khan being informed of his ill-treatment 
of the people of K4bul, he removed him from office, and appointed 
his own son, Ghani Kh4n, in his place. He also sent back his 
nephew Abi-l Fath Beg, son of his brother Fazail Beg, to 
assist Ghani Kh4én in his government. After a time Mé4h 
Chochak Begam and the people of K4bul were greatly distressed 
by the proceedings of Ghani Khan. Among other acts he kept 
in confinement Tolak Khdén Kilchin, one of the oldest servants 
of the dynasty, until the people interfered and set him at liberty. 


1 He was the elder brother of Atka Khfn, Khdn-s ’azam. Kutbu-d din was a 
younger brother. They belonged to the Atka-khail. See note, suprd, p. 273. 
Blochmann’s Ain-« Akbarf, pp. 322 and 333. 

2 Both father and son were placed in the custody of Kam&l Kh&n. The father 
was kept in confinement till his death; the son was put to death.—Akbar-ndma, 
vol. ii. (The episode about the Gakhars seems to have been omitted from the printed 
edition of the 4kbar-ndma.) 

3 “He was wanting in sense and suavity.””—_Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 231. 
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Tolak Khan then went to the village of M&mé-khatin, which 
was his jagir, and there waited his opportunity. It happened 
that a caravan from Balkh came and halted in the village of 
Chértkarén, and Ghani Khan went forth in haste to meet it. 
Tolak Kh&n assembled a body of his servants and adherents, 
and making a rapid night march fell upon Ghani Khé4n,' and 
made him prisoner. At length some persons intervened, and 
obtained the freedom of Ghani Khan. They took from him a 
treaty and covenant that he would never again molest Tolak 
Khan, but before Ghan{ Kh4n got back to K4bul, he broke his 
covenant, and marched against Tolak Khan with a strong force. 
Tolak Khan, however, was apprised of the movement, and fled 
to the Court of the Emperor. Ghanf Khan pursued him in 
vain for some distance, and then returned to K4bul. 

Some little while afterwards Ghani Beg went out one day for a 
stroll in the melon gardens, and the opportunity was seized by 
[ M&h Chochak Begam] the mother of Mirza Muhammad Hakim,? 
in concert with Sh4h Wali Atka, Mirz4 Fazéil Beg and his son 
Abi-l Fath Beg, to enter the fort and close the gates against 
Ghani Khén. On returning and finding the gates of the fortress 
closed, Ghani Khan understood that the people had revolted 
against him. Unable to do anything, he went off to the 
Imperial Court. The mother of the prince then took the direc- 
tion of affairs into her own hands. She appointed Mirzé Fazéilé 
Beg, whom Mirz& Kamran had blinded, to the office of minister 
(wakdlat), and his son Abi-l Fath Beg was made his deputy. 
But when in the distribution of the ydgirs and villages he (Abi-l 
Fath) reserved the best for himself, and appropriated the worst 
to the prince and his attendants. Shé&h Wali Atka, ’Ali Mu- 
hammad Asp, and others, could not brook his unjust allotment. 
In communication with the mother of the prince, they deter- 

1 While he was drunk and asleep.— Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 233. 

* Son of the Emperor Humfy4n, then about ten years of age.—Bad4 ni. 

5 Abd-l Fazl calls him “ Fazil Beg,” and says that although he was blind, “in 


matters of craft and contumacy, his whole body was eyes.” He adds that he inter- 
fered with his nephew in his duties as governor.—Akbar-ndma, vol, ii. p. 231. 
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mined to remove him. One night Abu-l Fath came to the door 
of his house in a state of intoxication and went down. Miran 
Beg having seen this, despatched him with one blow upon the 
head with his sword. His father, Fazéil Beg, endeavoured to 
escape into the Hazara, but some of the adherents of the prince 
went in pursuit, and overtook and beheaded him. Sh&h Wali 
Beg Atka, with the approval of the mother of the prince, 
assumed the management of affairs, and gave himself the title 
of ’Adil Shah. 

When the report of these occurrences reached the ears of the 
Emperor, he appointed Mu’nim Khan governor of Kabul and 
guardian (ata/tk) of the young prince Mirzié Muhammad. He 
also appointed Muhammad Kuli Khan Birl4s, Husain Khan 
brother of Shah4bu-d din Ahmad Khan, Timur Beg Uzbek, and 
several other nobles to assist and support him. The mother of 
the young prince, who was then ten years of age, assembled all 
the forces she could, and taking the prince with her, she went, 
with the intention of resisting by force of arms, to Jalalabéd, 
known in old times by the name of Jus&i. There she awaited 
Mu’nim Khén, who quickly marched against her, and defeated 
and scattered her forces at the first attack. After this he 
returned to Court. The Begam returned to Kabul, and sus- 
pecting the designs of Shéh Ali Atka against her, she caused him 
to be put to death, and Haidar Kasim Kohbar was named waki/ 
of the mirzd in his stead. 


Affairs of Hired Sharafu-d din Husain. 


Mirzé Sharafa-d din Husain was son of Khw4ja Mu’inu-d din, 
son of Khwéja Jéwid Mahmud, son of Khwaja ’Abdu-lla, who 
was a distinguished man among the Kf/wajas, and was the son 
of Nésiru-d din ’Abdu-lla Ahrér.!| When the Mirza came to 
Court, he was promoted to the dignity of Amfru-i umard, and 
received the ydgtr of Nagor. There he was distinguished by his 


3 See Blochmann’s Ain-t Akdart, vol. i. p. 322. 
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energetic labours. His father now returned from Mecca, and 
received a right royal reception. After a while Mirza Sharaf, by 
the will of fate, and without any apparent reason or cause, 
having had his mind perverted by designing men, fled towards 
Nagor.'’ Hazrat Husain Kuli Beg, son of Wali Beg Zi-l kadar, 
a relation of the late Khan-kh4nan Bairam Khé&n, having on 
account of his services been admitted to the order of nobility, 
and dignified with the title of khdn, now received a grant of the 
jagir of Mirzé Sharafu-d din Husain. Some of the principal 
nobles, as Muhammad S&dik, Muhammad Kuli TZugh-bant, 
Muzaffar Mughal and Mirak Bahadur, were directed to support 
Husain Kulf Beg, and the command was given for them to 
pursue and capture Mirza Sharafu-d din. If he repented of his 
unrighteous deeds, they were to soothe him and bring him to 
Court; but if not, they were to use their best exertions to punish 
his misconduct. When intelligence of the approach of Husain 
Kuli Beg Khan reached Mirz& Sharafu-d din, he left Tarkhan 
Diwana, a trusty adherent, in Ajmir, and went off towards 
Jélor.2 The Imperial forces invested Ajmir, and after two or 
three days Tarkhén Diwéna capitulated. The nobles then 
hastened in pursuit of Sharafu-d din towards Jalor. | | 

It so happened that just as Sharafu-d din reached Jalor, Shah 
Abi-l Ma’éli was returning from Mecca to the Imperial Court, 
and having had a meeting with Sharafu-d din, they concocted 
together a rebellious scheme. Abi-l Ma’ali was to march 
against the people of Husain Kuli Kh&n, who were in Hajipar,‘ 
and having disposed of him was to push on to K4bul and bring 
Mirz&é Muhammad Hakim to Hindtstén. Sharafu-d din on his 
side was to do all he could to promote a rebellion. Aba-] Maalf 

1 “Towards Ajmir and Nf&gor, which were his jdgirs."—Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. 
‘ pa MSS. have “Na&gor.’’ But Abd-! Fazl says “ teieatils J&lor, which he 
had got into his power,’’ and the context shows him to be right.—Akbar-ndma, 
vol. ii, p. 243, 

4 The fort of Mirtha also fell into the hands of the Imperial general.—Akber- 


ndma, vol. ii. p. 248. 
* Husain Kuli had left his wives and family there. —Akdar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 248. 
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marched off, taking with him a party of Sharafu-d din’s men, and 
when he approached H&jipur, he learned that Ahmad Beg and 
Sikandar Beg, relations of Husain Kuli Khan, had come out to 
stop him. Thereupon he turned in the direction of N&rnaul, 
and apon reaching the fort of that place, he made Mir Kisa 
the shikkddr prisoner, and seized all the money which he found 
in the treasury, and divided it among his followers.! 

After receiving intelligence of this, Husain Kulf Khan sent 
his brother Isma’il Kuli Khan along with Muhammad Sadik 
Khan in pursuit of Abi-l Ma’ali. Upon reaching H4&jipir, and 
learning that Abi-l Ma’4li had drawn off to Narnaul, they took 
Ahmad Beg aud Sikandar Beg with them, and went in pursuit 
of him. Twelve kos from Narnaul, the brother of Abi-l Ma’4li, 
who was named Khin-zida [Muhammad], and was also called 
Shah Lindan, left his yégir, and was on the way to join his 
brother, but he was intercepted and made prisoner. Abi-l 
Ma’ali fled from Nérnaul and went towards the Panjéb. Ahmad 
Beg and Sikandar Beg were sent off with a detachment in hot 
haste after him. A body of the men under their command had 
formerly served under Mirz& Sharafu-d dfn Husain, and these 
men had bound themselves by an oath to desert Ahmad Beg 
and Sikandar Beg whenever Abi-l Ma’éli should be attacked, 
and to go over to the latter. One of this party, Dana Kuli by 
name, slipped away and hastened to inform Abi-l Ma’éli of the 
conspiracy. Upon hearing it he placed himself in ambush in 
a jungle by the side of the road, and when the two Begs came 
up he fell upon them unawares. The conspirators then drew 
their swords, and advanced against their own commanders, and 
the other soldiers, seeing how matters stood, took to flight. 
Ahmad Beg and Sikandar were left quite alone. They fought 
most manfully, and killed several of their assailants, but were 
eventually slain. 

His Majesty was engaged in a hunting excursion at Mathura 
when the news of this disaster reached him. He sent Bid&ch 

1 & And plundered the town.” —Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 252. 
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Khan, T4t4r Khan, Rimi Kh4n, and others,- to follow Abi-l 
Ma’éli, and he himself proceeded to Dehli, the seat of Govern- 
ment (déru-i muilk). 

A remarkable occurrence has now to be mentioned. When 
Sharafa-d din Husain fled from Court to Na&gor, he had a 
slave, by name Koka Fulad, one of the slaves of his father, 
who at all times secretly did everything in his power to 
injure the Emperor. This wretched man came into the royal 
camp, and was constantly on the watch for an opportunity. 
When the Emperor returned from his hunting excursion, and 
passing through the b4zér of Dehli, came near to the College? 
of M&ham Anka, this bloodthirsty fellow shot an arrow at His 
Majesty; but by the mercy of God, who watched over the 
Emperor’s safety, it did not inflict a severe wound, but merely 
grazed the skin. The attendants of the Emperor instantly fell 
upon the traitor, and with strokes of sword and dagger they sent 
him to hell, The Emperor pulled out the arrow and rode on to 
the palace. The wound was cured in a few days, and on the 
6th Jumada-s s4ni he mounted his royal litter,’ and proceeded 
to Agra, where he arrived on the 15th of the same month, in 
the year 971 a.u., agreeing with the eighth year of the reign. 


Ninth year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year was Wednesday, 29th Rajab, 971 
(13th March, 1564). When Abi-l Ma‘éli killed Ahmad Beg, 
and found that the royal army was coming up in pursuit of him, 
he was dismayed, and turning aside from the direct roads he 
fled towards K&bul. When he approached Kabul, he wrote a 
letter full of expressions of. affection and devotion for the late 
Emperor, and sent it to M&h Chochak Begam (the Emperor's 

1 He arrived there on the 25th Jum&da-] awwal.—_Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 254. 

2 Aba-| Fasl agrees, and says that the man stood near the College (Akbar-ndma, 
vol. ii, p. 255) ; but Bad&tni (vol. ii. p. 62) says that the arrow was shot from the 


roof of the College. He agrees that the wound was merely superficial ( post-ssd?), not 
the severe wound, “ nearly a span deep,” which AbG-l Fazl and Firishta describe. 


8 pals. The Hindi singhdsan “ throne.” 
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widow). She sent to invite him in, and received him with 
honour. She also gave him her daughter in marriage. Aba-l 
Ma‘ali now pushed himself forward, and took the direction of the 
establishment of Prince Muhammad Hakim. 

A party of malcontents, who were displeased with the treatment 
they had received from Mah Chochak Begam, such as Shigin, 
son of Karracha Khan, and Sh&dman, and others, leagued with 
Abi-l Ma‘4li, and persuaded him that matters would never go 
on well as long as the Begam lived. He fell in with their views, 
and slew the unfortunate woman with a dagger. Then he got 
into his hands the Prince Mirz& Muhammad Hakim, who was 
of tender age, and took the direction of the government. He 
seized upon Haidar Kasim Kohbar, who was the minister (saké?) 
of the Mirz&, and put him to death. He also imprisoned his 
brother Muhammad Késim. Hereupon Tardi Muhammad Khan, 
Baki Muhammad Khén Kakshaél, Husain Khan, and several 
other adherents of the late Begam, conspired against him to 
avenge her death. “Abdi Sarmast informed Abi-l Ma’éli of this 
conspiracy, and he instantly armed a party of his supporters, 
and went forth to destroy them. The conspirators cut their way 
into the fort, and Abi-l Ma’ali pressed after them. Many on 
both sides were killed, but at length Abid-l Ma’&li succeeded in 
driving them out of the fort, and they fled in all directions. 

Muhammad Kaésim, who was in confinement, obtained his 
release, and went to Mirz& Sulaiman, in Badakhshan. He 
informed him of all that had passed at Kabul, and urged him 
to march against the city. Mirz& Muhammad Hakim also sent 
a person to Mirz4 Sulaiman, calling upon him for assistance. 
The Mirz4, on hearing the state of affairs, assembled the forces 
of Badakhshén, and with the approval of Khurram Begam his 
wife, marched against Kabul. Abi-l Ma’al{, on his side, assem- 
bled the forces of K4bul, and taking with him Mirz4 Muhammad 
Hakim, advanced to the river Ghorband. Both sides drew up 
their forces, and the battle began. The KAbul men on the 
right of Aba-l Ma’ali were defeated by the Badakhsh4n forces, 
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and began to retreat. He hastened up with some reinforcements 
to support them, leaving Mirza Muhammad Hakim in charge 
of his servants. These men seized the opportunity to cross the 
river and join Mirz& Sulaiman. When this was discovered by 
the Kabul forces, they were seized with panic, and every man 
fled to his home. 

When Abu-l Ma’éli came back from his charge, he was 
dismayed to find no trace either of Mirz& Hakim or of his 
army, so he fled. The Badakhshan men pursued and over- 
took him at the village of Chérikérén. He was brought to 
the presence of Mirz& Sulaiman, who, elated with his success, 
went on to K4bul, taking Mirz&é Muhammad Hakim with him. 
Three days afterwards he sent Abi-l] Ma’éli, with his hands 
bound behind his neck, to Mirz&4 Muhammad Hakim, and he 
ordered him to be strangled in punishment of his crimes. This 
happened on the night of the 17th Ramazén, 970 m. Mirz& 
Sulaimaén now sent to Badakhshan for his daughter, and married 
her to Mirzi Muhammad Hakim. After giving jagirs in the 
K4bul territory to many of his followers, and appointing Ummaid 
Ali, who was in his confidence, to the post of minister, he 
returned to Badakhshan. 

In the course of this year, Khwéja Muzaffar ’Ali Tarbatf, 
one of the old associates of Khan-kh4nan Bairam Khan, was 
raised to the office of financial minister (wazdrat-t diwdn-t ’ala), 
and received the title of Khdn.! 


Conquest of the fort of Chunar. 


The fort of Chun4r was held by a slave of ’Adali, named 
Fatti. He now wrote a letter offering to surrender it.2 The 
Emperor sent Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus and Asaf Kh4n to 


1 Abd-l Fazl places this appointment at the beginning of the eighth year.— 
Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 250, See Afn-s Akbar, vol. i. p. 348. 

3 AbG-l Faz! places this surrender in the sixth year of the reign. The Emperor, 
on his return from Karra, deputed Asaf Khfn to besiege the fort, and this frightened 
Fatté into submission.—Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 190. 
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receive the surrender of the fort. When it was delivered over, 
they placed it in charge of Husain Khan Turkomén. At this 
Ghazi Kh&n Sir, formerly one of the nobles of ’Adali, but who 
had for a time lived in allegiance to the Emperor, now that Asaf 
Kh4n was appointed to the government of Karra, took flight, 
and went to the country of Panna. There he gathered some 
men, and arrayed himself in rebellion. When Asaf Khan was 
sent to Karra, Gh4zi Kh4n led his followers against him, but he 
was defeated in battle by Asaf Kh&n, and killed upon the field. 
Asaf Kh&n thus established his power and authority. 

The country of Garha-Katanka was near to Asaf Kh4n, and 
he formed the design of subduing it. The chief place of that 
country is Chaurfgarh. It is an extensive country containing 
seventy thousand (Aaftdd hazar) flourishing villages.? Its ruler 
was at this time a woman named Durgavati, who was very 
beautiful. When Asaf Khan heard the condition of this country, 
he thought the conquest of it would be an easy matter, so he 
marched against it with fifty thousand? horse and foot. The 
Rani collected all her forces, and prepared to oppose the invader 
with 700 elephants, 20,000 horsemen, and infantry innumerable. 
A battle followed, in which both sides fought obstinately, but by 
the will of fate the Rani was struck by an arrow, and fearing 
lest she should fall alive into the hands of the enemy, she made 
her elephant-driver kill her with a dagger. After the victory 
Asaf Khan marched against Chaurégarh. The son of the Rani, 
who was in the fort, came forth to meet him ; but he was killed, 
and the fort was captured, and all its treasures fell into the 
hands of the conquerors. Asaf Khan, after he had achieved this 


1 See Extract from the Akbar-néma, infra. 

2 Abd-l Fazl, Bad&tini, and Faizf all agree in this number, but it is a manifest 
error.— Akbar-ndma, vol. it., p. 264. 

3 The MSS. differ widely. One of them says jive thousand, the other two jifty 
thousand. ‘There are other discrepancies. Two of the MSS. omit the word “inna- 
merable,” making the Rani’s force to be “20,000 horse and foot”; but they agree 
in the incredible “700 elephants,’’ Firishta, moreover, gives “ 1500 elephants and 
8000 horse and foot.”—See Extract from the Zdrikh-t Afi, suprd, p. 169. 
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vietory and acquired so much treasure, returned, greatly elated, 
to Karra, and took possession of his government. 


Journey of the Emperor to Narwar. 


On the 12th Zi-] ka‘da, 971 #., corresponding with the ninth 
year of the reign, the Emperor left Agra, and went towards the 
river Chambal with the object of elephant hunting.’ In conse- 
quence of the heavy rains and the inundations, he had to halt 
fifteen days, and when he did cross over one of his choice 
elephants named Lakhna was drowned. When he came to the 
vicinity of the town of Narwar he pitched his camp, for the 
jangle hard by was an elephant haunt. * * * After they had 
cleared that neighbourhood of elephants, -he marched on towards 
Malwa, and halted at Rewar.* Heavy rains compelled him to 
remain two days in sight of that town. From thence he pro- 
ceeded to Sérangpur, and again the heavy rains and floods 
greatly distressed his escort. When he approached Sérangpar, 
Muhammad Kasim Khan Naishaptri the governor came forth 
to meet him and presented tribute. Next day the Emperor pro- 
ceeded onwards towards Manda. 

’Abdu-lla Khan Uzbek was governor of Mandi, and as there 
were sundry differences between him and the Emperor, he was 
greatly alarmed at his approach, and consequently fled off towards 
Gujar&t. When the Emperor was informed of his flight, he 
sent Mukim Khan, one of his chief nobles, to ’Abdu-lla, to 
advise and reassure him. Although Mukim Khé&n urged and 
persuaded, his words had no effect, for "Abdu-lla thought that 
the object of the Khan was to detain him with words and stories 
till the royal forces had arrived and secured the roads. So he 
left Mukim Kh&n and fled; and the Khan went back and re- 
ported his want of success. 

The Emperor’s anger was roused, and he gave orders for a force 
to be sent to arrest "Abdu-lla’s progress. The Emperor himself 

1 According to Abd-l Fazl, the real object was to check the proceedings of 
*Abdu-lla Khan.— Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 279. 2 A very doubtful name, 
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followed, and on reaching Mandi intelligence arrived that his ad- 
vanced force was engaged in action with Abdu-lla, so he pressed 
on with all speed. When ’Abdu-lla saw that some of his most 
faithful followers had fallen, and heard that the Emperor was 
near at hand, he left his baggage and soldiers and hastened off. 
The Imperial forces pursued him as far as the country of Alf,! 
on the confines of Gujarat, and drove him away from his wives 
and elephants. He then went to Chaéngiz Kh4n in Gujarét. 
This Changiz Khan was a slave of Sultan Mahmdd of Gujarat, 
after whose death he had obtained the government of the 
country. The royal forces which had captured the horses and 
elephants and wives of ’Abdu-lla then turned back to Ali, where 
they were received with honour. 

The Imperial army then moved, and on the new moon of 
Zi-l hijja, 791 w., reached Mandi. The samtindars of the neigh- 
bourhood came in to pay their allegiance, and met with a 
gracious reception. Miran Mubarak Shah, ruler of Khandesh, 
sent a letter and suitable presents by the hands of ambassadors 
to the Emperor. After some days the ambassadors received 
permission to return, and a farmdn was sent to Miran Mubérak 
Shah directing him to send any one of his daughters whom 
he thought worthy to attend upon the Emperor. *“ItimA4d Khan 
was also sent along with the ambassadors. When Mubérak 
Shah received this gracious communication, he was greatly de- 
lighted, and he sent his daughter with a suitable retinue and 
paraphernalia to His Majesty, esteeming it a great favour to be 
allowed to do so. Whilst the Emperor remained at Mandu, 
Khan Kuli,* a servant of “Abdu-lla Khan, who was now in 
Hindia,’ and Mukarrab Khan, one of the nobles of the Dekhin, 
in compliance with the royal command, came in with their fol- 
lowers, and had an audience. Mukim KhAén, who had exhibited 
vigour and ability in this expedition, received the title of Shujé’ 
Khan. 


1 “The country of Al, a large territory (mam/ukat) in Malwa.”—TZ. A/fi. 
2 “Jan AN. —Z. Alf. 
§ “On the borders of Malwa.”’—7Z. Afi, It lies on the left bank of the Nerbadda. 
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In Muharram, 972 (August, 1564), the Imperial camp moved 
from Mandi, and was pitched in sight of the town of Nalcha.! 
Karra Bahddur Khan was appointed governor of Mandi, and an 
order was made directing a party of the Imperial followers who 
remained behind in Mandi to stay in that province along with 
Karra Bahddur, and zealously serve His Majesty. Two days 
after, the camp moved towards Agra, and upon reaching Ujjain, 
it remained there four days, in consequence of heavy rain. In 
four days’ march from thence it reached Sérangpir, and in a 
week afterwards it arrived at the pargana of Kherdr, within 
sight of the town. By recular stages it reached Sipri. Here 
the scouts brought in news of a herd of elephants, in which there 
was one very large animal? The royal servants went in chase of 
them, and captured the whole of them. Proceeding by way of 
Narwar and Gwalior, the Emperor reached Agra on the 8rd 
Rabi’u-l awwal. In the course of this year the Emperor had 
twins borne to him, one of whom was named Hasan, the other 
Husain ; but they lived only a month. 

After His Majesty returned from Mandi, and while he was 
enjoying himself at Agra, he often rode out to Kékréni,} a village 
in the vicinity of the capital, which was remarkable for the 
purity of its air and the excellence of its water. He deemed 
this a suitable site for a palace, so he ordered one to be built. 
In a short time fine houses arose, and a great town sprung up, 
which was called Nagar-chin. 


Account of Khwdja Mu'azzam. 


Khwé4ja Mu’azzam was maternal uncle of the Emperor. He 
was son of “Ali Akbar, and a descendant of Shaiku-l Islam 
Ahmad Jam. This person had been guilty of several dis- 
graceful actions during the reign of the Emperor Humayun, 

1 Five or six miles north of Mandd. 


2 ‘In the present day there are not such forests near Sipri as to afford shelter for 
droves of elephants.”— Briggs, Firishta, vol. 11. p. 216. 


3 “Tacrhnt” in one MS.; Bad&dof (vol. ii. p. 80) has “ Gahrawali.” as 
—Tf. Alfi. us \ ONS —Abbar-ndma, vol. ii, p. 298. 
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who had felt constrained to speak about and censure his 
offences to his son and successor. His unseemly conduct at 
length compelled the Emperor to banish him, whereupon he 
went to Gujarét. From thence he proceeded to Mecca, and 
after staying there some time he returned to the Court of Hu- 
mayin. Upon the demise of the crown, Bairam Kh4n Khan- 
khéndn became the ruling power in the State, and he, knowing 
the character of the Khwaja, procured an order for his exile. 
After his banishment, the Khwaja stayed for a while in Gujar&t, 
but subsequently returned to the Court of the Emperor. Bairdm 
Khan then countenanced him, and he received some degree of 
attention. Upon the disgrace of Bairam Khan, the Emperor 
took compassion on the Khwaja, and gave him some districts in 
jagir. But the Khwéja’s perverse and evil nature got the better 
of him, and he was guilty of some disgraceful deeds. To 
mention one—There was a woman named Fatima attached to 
the harem of the late Emperor, and the Khwaja had taken to 
himself a daughter of hers named Zuhra Agha. After some 
time he formed the design of putting her to death. Upon her 
mother being informed of this fact, she hastened to make it 
known to the Emperor, and to crave his protection. The 
Emperor was just about to start on a hunting excursion, and 
he assured the poor mother that he would take measures to 
rescue her daughter from the Khwf&ja. Accordingly he sent 
Tahir Muhammad Khan Mir-i fardghat and Rustam Khan to 
give the Khwaja notice that the Emperor was about to visit him. 
When Téhir Muhammad reached his house, he was so enraged 
that he killed the poor woman. As soon as the Emperor arrived, 
and was informed of the Khwaja’s cruel actions, which cried 
for punishment, he gave orders to his followers to well thrash 
him, and then to put him in a boat and souse him several times 
in the river.! After this he sent him a prisoner to the fort of 
Gwalior, where he died in confinement. 


1 Abd-1 Fazl says the Emperor had him and his vile associates bound hand and 
foot and cast into the river. Although immersed several times, he would not drown, 
and whencver he came up he abused the Emperor. He died insane.—Akbar-ndma, 
vol. ii. p. 276. 
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Mirzd Sulaiman’s Third Visit to Kdbul. 


It has been before narrated how Mirz& Sulaimdn came to the 
rescue of Mirz& Muhammad Hakim, and how, after overthrowing 
Shéh Abd-l Ma‘Ali, he gave jdgirs to his own adherents, and then 
returned home. Mirz4 Muhammad Hakim and his people, being 
greatly annoyed by these Badakhshdnis, drove them out of 
Kabul. Mirz4 Sulaimén then came again with a large army to 
take revenge for this expulsion. Mirz& Muhammad Hakim left 
Baki K&kshél in command of his followers at Kabul, and went 
off himself to Jalalabad and Parsh4war. Upon reaching the 
river Mérén,! Mirz& Sulaiman learnt how Mirz&4 Mubammad 
Hakim had abandoned K4bul, and gone to Jalalabad. 

Mirzé Muhammad Hakim went on from Parshéwar to the 
shores of the Indus, and from thence forwarded to the Emperor a 
letter containing a statement of his grievances. Mirz4 Sulaiman, 
on learning that Mirzé Muhammad Hakim had made an appeal 
to the Emperor, and had left Parshdwar, stationed one of his 
adherents named Kambar with three hundred men at Jaléldbaéd, 
and went towards Kabul. 

When the statement of Mirzé Muhammad Hakim reached the 
Imperial Court, an order was given directing all the nobles and 
jagirddrs of the Panj&b (such as Muhammad Kuli Khan Birlés 
Khén-i Kalan, Kutbu-d din Muhammad Khan, Kamél Khén 
Gakhar, and others) to assemble their forces and march to the 
assistance of Mirz&4é Muhammad Hakim. These nobles, in 
obedience to the command, proceeded to the Indus, and joined 
Muhammad Hakim. Then they began their march to recover 
Kabul. On reaching Jalalab4d they sent Mirz& Kas&n into the 
place to summon Kambar, Mirz& Sulaiman’s representative, to 
surrender; but that doomed one would not submit, so the 
Imperial forces attacked the fort. They took it in an hour, 
and put Kambar and all his three hundred men to the sword. 
Two men were allowed to go and carry the intelligence to 


2 One MS. says simply “the river.” 
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Mirz& Sulaim4n, and the head of Kambar, with the news of 
the capture of the city, was sent to Baki Kakshal at Kabul. 

Mirz& Sulaiman, on hearing of the fall of Jalalabad, and 
the approach of the royal forces, fled to Badakhshén. Mirzé 
Muhammad Hakim, escorted by the Imperial nobles, returned 
to Kabul, and again assumed the Government. The nobles, 
in obedience to the orders which they had received from the 
Emperor, then returned to their jdgirs, excepting Khan-i Kalan, 
who had been appointed guardian of Mirzé Muhammad Hakim. 
Shortly afterwards the Mirz&, without consulting Khan-i Kalan, 
gave his sister, who had formerly been married to Shéh Abi-l 
Ma’ali, to be the wife of Khwéja Husain Nakshabandi, a de- 
scendant of Khwéja Bahfu-d din. Presuming upon the im- 
portance he had acquired by this marriage, the Khwaja began 
to interfere in the affairs of the Mirza, and to call Khan-i Kalan 
to account. The Kh&n was a hot-tempered man, and would not 
endure this, so he left Kabul, and went to Lahore without taking 
leave. Then he made a report of what had occurred to the 
Emperor. 


Tenth Year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Sunday, 9th 
Sha’ban, 972 u. (11 March, 1565 a.p.). At the beginning of this 
year His Majosty wished to go elephant hunting. Scouts were 
accordingly sent out to seek for the animals, and to report when 
they found them. On the Ist Rajab, 972, the Emperor himself 
started for Narwar and Garha by way of Dhilpir. Upon 
reaching Narwar, he pitched his camp. The scouts then reported 
that there were several herds of elephants in the neighbouring 
jungles. His Majesty speedily went to the jungle, and returned 
after capturing all the elephants. Another day the scouts 
brought news to the camp that there were many elephants in 
a desert about eight kos distant. The royal servants started off, 
and towards the close of the day they found the animals, every 
one of which they captured. They drove them towards the fort 
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of Panwa, where they arrived in the middle of the nicht. Three 
hundred and fifty elephants were taken that day. From thence 
they returned to the royal camp, which was in the vicinity of 
Garha. There it remained nearly twenty days. The hot season 
now came on, and the unhealthy winds blew, and many men in 
the camp became weak and ill, so His Majesty returned to Agra. 


Butlding of the Fort of Agra. 


In this year the command was given for building a new fort 
of hewn stone at Agra, instead of the old citadel, which was of 
brick, and had become ruinous. The foundation was accordingly 
laid, and in four years the fortress was completed.’ In these 
days it has no equal in the world. The walls are ten gaz in 
thickness, and are built of stone and mortar. The stones are cut 
on both sides, and are joined with the greatest nicety. The 
height of the fort is more than forty gaz. There is a moat dug 
all round, and faced on both sides with stone and mortar. It is 
twenty gaz wide and ten gaz deep, and water is conducted into it 
from the river Jumna. The cost of this building was nearly 
three krors of tankas.2 The date of foundation of its gates is 
found in the words “ bindt dar-t bihisht” (974 #.). 


Rebellion of Alt Kult Khan-zamdn, Ibrdhim Khan, and Sikandar 
Khén. 


In consequence of the severe proceedings against ‘Abdu-lla 
Khan Uzbek, which have been narrated above, an opinion got 
abroad that the Emperor had a bad opinion of the Uzbeks. 
When the Emperor went to Narwar elephant hunting, Ashraf 
Khén Mir-munsht was sent to Sikandar Kh4n, to conciliate him 
with gracious promises of the Emperor's favour, and to bring him 
to Court. As Ashraf Khan approached Oudh, which was the 


1 The work was carried on under the direction of Kfsim Kh&n Mir-s barr o bahr, 
and was completed in eight years, —Akbar-ndma, vol. il. p. 311. 

2 An assessment in money amounting to the value of three sirs of grain per sarid 
of land was imposed, and collectors and officers (tawdchf) were appointed to realize it 
from the jdgirddrs, —Badani, vol. ii. p. 74. 
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jagir of Sikandar Kh&n, the latter came out to meet him, and 
conducted him to his house with all due ceremony. He sub- 
mitted to the Emperor’s command, and acted as if he meant to 
go to Court. But after some days he said to Ashraf Khan, 
' “Tbréhim Khan is a much greater man than I, and he is in this 
neighbourhood; the best thing we can do is to go to him, and 
get him to acquiesce in your demand. We will then go to 
Court together.” Upon this understanding they went to the 
town of Sardwar,' which was the jdgir of Ibrahim Khan. 

When Sikandar Khan and Ibréhim Khan met, they took coun- 
sel together, and resolved to consult with ’Ali Kuli Khén, who 
was one of their own tribe, and was the Emperor's representative 
in their part of the country. In pursuance of this resolution, 
and with the concurrence of Ashraf Khan, they proceeded to 
Jaunpur, the jdgiy of Khan-zamfn. After consultation their 
judgment was adverse to the course proposed, and they deter- 
mined to rebel. They improperly detained Ashraf Khan, and then 
broke into open rebellion. Ibr&him Khaén and Sikandar Khén 
went to Lucknow, full of hostile designs. Kh&n-zamén and his 
brother went to Karra M&nikpur, and there began their revolt. 

Shaham Khén Jaléir, Sh4h Bid4gh Khan, Amir KhAn, 
Muhammad Amin Diwéna, Sult4n Kulf Khaldér, with all the 
jagirdars of his neighbourhood, Sh4h Téhir Badakhshi, the 
brother of Shah Khalilu-lla, and other nobles, being informed of 
these rebellious proceedings, marched out against the rebels, and 
fought against them. In the course of the fighting Muhammad 
Amin fell from his horse, and was made prisoner by the rebels. 
Shéham Kh&én and Bidégh Khén exerted themselves most 
strenuously, but as the forces of the rebels more than doubled 
their own, they were obliged to retreat and shut themselves up 
in the fort of Namikh4,® from whence they sent an account to the 
Emperor. 


1 “ Surharpdr.”’—Badftni, vol. ii. p. 75. Akbarendma, vol. ii. p. 314. Sur- 
harpér is in the sarkdr of Jaunptr.—Elliot’s Glossary, vol. ii. p. 112. 

2 Var. “ Namakha.” ‘ Nim-kahér.”—BadaGni. “ Nimkar.”—<Akbar-ndma, vol. 
li. p. 316. 
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Khén-zamfn and his brother Bahadur Khén now showed 
their dispositions, and began to plunder the country in their 
neighbourhood. Majnin Kh4n Kékshal,! the sdgirdar of that 
quarter, shut himself up in the fort of Manikpur. He sent to 
inform Asaf Khén Khwaja ’Abdu-l Majfd, governor of Garha, 
of the state of affairs, and summoned him to his side. Leaving 
a detachment in charge of the country of-Garha, Asaf Khén 
proceeded with a strong force to Karra, which was his own sdgir. 
There he divided, as a bounty among the soldiers, the treasures 
of Chaurdgarh which had fallen into his hands. He also sent 
a large sum to Majnén Kh4n. Asaf Khén and Majnin Khén 
took a bold course, and went forth to confront the rebels, and 
sent a report to the Emperor of the position. 

When the statements of the amirs reached the Emperor at his 
encampment, he resolved to punish these attempts. He ordered 
Mw’nim Khén Khan-kh4nén to march in advance with a strong 
force, and to cross over the river at Kanauj, to keep the enemy 
in check. He himself remained behind a few days to collect and 
organize his forces. In the month of Shawwél he crossed over 
the Jumna, and marched to chastise the rebels. Upon approach- 
ing Kanauj, Mu’nim Khan came forth to meet him, bringing 
with him Kiyé Khan Gang, who had joined the rebels, and 
begged forgiveness for him. The Emperor pardoned his crime, 
and restored him to his former position. He remained ten days 
waiting for an opportunity to cross the river. 

When the waters subsided, intelligence was brought that 
Sikandar Khan, heedless of what was to happen, was still in 
Lucknow. Thereupon His Majesty left Khwaja Jahd4n, Mu- 
zaffar Khan, and Mu'in Khan in charge of the camp, while he 
himself started off at midnight with a valiant body of men to 
march against the rebel with all speed. That night and the 
next day he struggled through all obstacles without taking rest, 
and on the following morning came in sight of Sikandar at 
Lucknow. As soon as Sikandar heard of his approach, he hastily 

1 See Blochmann’s A/n-¢ Akbert, vol. i. p. 869. 
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abandoned Lucknow and fled. The horses of the Emperor's 
force were quite worn out with fatigue, so Sikandar made his 
escape, and went off unmolested to Kh&n-zaman and Bahadur 
Khan. They also were now alarmed, and retreated from before 
Asaf Khan to Jaunpar. They marched from thence, and 
sending forward their adherents, they crossed the river at the 
ferry of Narhan, and halted on the other side of the river. 

The Emperor sent on Yusuf Muhammad Khan! in advance from 
Lucknow, and himself followed close after him. He encamped 
in the neighbourhood of Jaunpér, and there Asaf Kh4n and 
Majnin Khf&n came to pay their respects, and were graciously 
received, Asaf Khan brought with him some costly offerings, 
which were accepted. Next day his army, which had been got 
together by means of the treasures of Garha, and numbered five 
thousand horse, was drawn out in the plain and reviewed by 
His Majesty, who expressed his royal satisfaction. On Friday, 
the 12th Zi-1 hijja, the royal forces entered the citadel of Jaun- 
pur. Orders were given to Asaf Khén and other great nobles 
to cross over the Ganges at the ferry of Narhan, where “Ali 
Kuli Khan and his followers had passed, and then to go to 
confront the rebels, and act according to circumstances. Asaf 
KhAn, in obedience to orders, crossed the Ganges with the force 
under his command. 

Between "Ali Kuli Kh4n-zamén and Sulaiman Kirdn{ Afchén, 
ruler of Bengal, there was a strong alliance and identity of 
interest ; it was therefore deemed expedient to send an envoy to 
Sulaiman, in order to forbid his rendering assistance to Kh&n- 
zaman. Haji Muhammad Khan Sistdn{, a man remarkable for 
prudence, was accordingly sent. When he reached the fort of 
Rohtas, some Afghan chiefs, who were in league with ‘Ali Kuli 
Khé4n, arrested him and sent him to ’Ali Kuli. The H4ji was 
on very friendly terms with the Khan, who was greatly pleased 
to see him, and did his utmost to treat him with respect and 
honour. The Khan thought it advisable to make the Haji the 

1 Son of the late Atka Khan. 
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medium of seeking forgiveness for his offences, and determined 

to send his mother along with the Haji to make intercession at 

Court. The result of this proceeding will be hereafter narrated. 
Orissa. 

The Raja of Orissa, one of the divisions of the province of 
Bengal, was a powerful chief, and kept a strong hand over all 
the surrounding country. The Emperor sent Husain Khan 
Khazdnchi and Mah4pétar, who was an accomplished master of 
Hindi music, on an embassy to the Raja, holding out great 
promises of favour and distinction to induce him to prevent 
Sulaiman Khén Afghan from rendering any assistance to ’Ali 
Kulf Khan. After honourably entertaining Husain Khan and 
Mahépétar for four months, he sent them back to Court with 
several fine elephants and other splendid presents. This country 
of Orissa is an extensive territory, of which the capital is Jagan- 
nath—Jagannath being an idol which gives name and renown to 
the city. 


Flight of A’saf Khan to Garha. 


After Asaf Khén had joined the Emperor and shown his 
forces, Muzaffar Khan showed hostility towards him, and in- 
duced some persons to bring charges against him in respect of 
the plunder of Garha. Hoe himself also alarmed Asaf Khén 
with some significant observations. This filled the heart of Asaf 
Khan with suspicion and anxiety. When he was made com- 
mander of the forces, and was sent against "Ali Kuli Khan, he 
seized the opportunity, and at miduight went off with his brother 
Wazir Khan, and his party, towards Karra, Next day the chief 
nobles, without delay, communicated the fact of his flight to the 
Emperor, and the Emperor appointed Mu’nim Khan to succeed 
him in the command. He also sent Shujé’at Khan with a 
detachment in pursuit of Asaf Khan, to chastise him for his 
conduct. When Shujé’at Khan reached Manikpir, he found 
that Asaf Khan had gone to Karra, and intended to proceed 
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from thence to Garha-Katanka.! Shujé’at Khén embarked his 
men in boats, intending to cross the river, and Asaf Khan, being 
informed of this, turned back to the river-bank, and reached it 
as the boats arrived. A great struggle ensued, in which Asaf 
Kh&n succeeded in preventing the landing of Shujé’at KhAn, 
who was obliged to return to his own side at nightfall. In the 
course of the night, Asaf Khan resumed his flight, and next 
morning Shujé’at Kh&n crossed the river in pursuit ; but finding 
the attempt to overtake him hopeless, he fell back and rejoined 
the Emperor at Jaunpur. 


Mission of Kalty Khan to the Fort of Rohtas. 


This fort is situated in Bih4r, and in height and strength 
excels all the fortresses of Hindistén. The surface of the hill 
upon which the fort is built is more than fourteen Xos in length, 
and its width is three kos, and the height from the plain to the 
battlements is about half a kos.2 From the time of Sher Khén 
Afghan it remained in the hands of the Afchans, until the time 
when Sulaiman Kirdni became ruler of Bengal. Fath Khan Tibati 
then seized upon it, and refused to submit to Sulaim4n. In the 
year 972 H., Sulaimén collected an army, and in the expectation 
of the help of ’Ali Kuli Khan marched against Rohtds, and 
laid siege to it. 

When the Imperial forces marched in that direction against 
Kh&n-zamén, Fath Khan, seizing upon this favourable chance,® 
sent his brother Husain Kh4n to the Emperor with rich 
presents, and with a message in which he said that the fort 
belonged to the Emperor, and that he would send him the 
keys as soon as the Imperial camp was pitched at Jaunpur. 

1 Near JabalpGr, in Central India. See a note in Blochmann'’s Atn-i Akbari, 
vol. i. p. 867, 

2 Agriculture is carried on within the fortress, and water is so abundant that if a 
peg is driven into the ground, or a hole is dug for a fire, water is everywhere found. 
—Bad&tnf, vol. ii. p. 78. 

5 Abd-l Fazl says that Fath Khfn having professed allegiance, the Emperor sent 


Kalfj Kh&n to arrange matters, He was so far successful that Fath Kh4n sent his 
brother with Kali} Kh&n to wait upon Akbar.—Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 236. 
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Sulaiman, on being informed of the approach of the Imperial 
forces, raised the siege. Fath Khan being thus relieved of 
his adversary, brought into the fort all the provisions he could 
collect. Repenting of having sent his brother on the mission, 
he now wrote to him directions to make his escape, and come 
into the fort, which was well stored. When the Emperor 
encamped at Jaunpir, Husain Kh4n requested that some one 
might be sent with him to receive the keys of the fort. Kalfj 
Khan was accordingly sent to receive the keys from Fath Khan, 
and bring them tothe Emperor. But when Kalfj Khan reached 
Rohtds, Fath Khan affected to comply, and detained him some 
days. Kalij Khan at length discovered the duplicity of Fath 
Khan, and returned to Court tinsuccessful. 


Proceedings of ’Alt Kult Khén (Khdan-zamdn). 


When ’Ali Kuli Khén faced the Imperial forces at the ferry 
of Narhan, he sent his brother Bahadur Khan, in company with 
Sikandar Khan, to the country of Sarwar,! in order to stir up 
a rebellion in that country. When this news reached His 
Majesty’s ears, he issued orders for several of the chief nobles, 
such as Sh&h Bidégh Khan and his son ’Abdu-l Matlab Kh4n 
Kiyé Khan and * * * to march against Sikandar and Bahadur 
Khén, under the command of Mir Mu’izu-1 Mulk, who was a 
descendant of the Saiyids of Meshhed, and was renowned for 
his valour.? 

It has been already mentioned that Khan-khéndn (Munim 
Khan) was sent to take the place of Asaf Khan in command 
of the army, which confronted Kh&n-zamén at the ferry of 
Narhan. Between Khdn-kh4nén and Khdén-zamén there was an 
old and warm friendship, and when they were thus opposed to 
each other, a correspondence was opened, and it was agreed that 

1 So in the MSS., and so written also by Badfani and Abé-l Fazl. It would 
therefore seem to be another name of Surharptr. See note supra, p. 296. 

2 Bad&ant (vol. ii. pp. 79, 80), on the contrary, speaks of his incapacity, and is 


sarcastic about the impractical temper of the people of Meshhed, See Blochmann’s 
Ain-i Akbari, vol. i. p. 381. 
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Kh&én-zamdn should wait upon Kh4n-khénan to discuss the 
terms of peace. The negociations lingered on for four or five 
months, and warlike operations were suspended. 

The Emperor then sent Khwaja-jahan and Darbar Khan to 
the army, to ascertain and report if this cessation of hostilities 
were advisable, and if not to order an immediate advance of the 
Imperial forces over the river against the rebels. When Khwaja- 
jahén and Darbér Khan reached the army, Khan-zamén resolved 
to profit by their arrival, and having offered his congratulations 
he brought forward his proposals of peace. After many com- 
munications and much correspondence, it was agreed that Khan- 
zaman and Ibr4him Khén on one side, and Khwaja Jahén and 
Darbar Kh&n on the other side, should have an interview in 
boats in the middle of the river.! After a long discussion it was 
determined that Khan-zam4n should send his mother, ’Ali Khan, 
and Ibr4him Khén his uncle, to the Court of the Emperor, to ask 
pardon for his offences. Upon receiving forgiveness the Khan 
and his brother and Sikandar Kh4n were to go to Court. Khén- 
zaman was also to send with his mother some elephants which 
he possessed. These matters being agreed upon, Khan-zaman 
returned to his camp. Kh&n-khanan and Khwaja-jah4n wrote 
a statement of the settlement, and sent it by Darbar Khan to 
the Emperor. Next day ’Ali Kuli Kh4n sent his mother, and 
Ibréhim Kh&n, and the elephants in charge of Mir H&di his 
Sadr, and Nizam Aké, one of his confidants. Khan-kh4nén 
and KhwAja-jahan took them and the elephants, and proceeded 
to Court to ask forgiveness for Khan-zaman. 

Just at this time accounts arrived of the operations which 
Mir Mu’izu-l Mulk and the other nobles were carrying on 
against Bahddur Khan and Sikandar, whom Kh&n-zamén had 
sent to create disturbances and make a diversion in the sarkdr 

1 Abd-l Fazl condemns Kh4n-khfnin’s simplicity, says that it was he who met 
Khfn-zaman on the river and settled the terms of peace, and that at his recom- 
mendation the Emperor sent Khw&ja-jah&n to reassure Khfin-zamin.—_Akbar-ndma, 


vol. ii, p.326. But Bad&ani states (vol. ii. p. 79) that Khan-kh&nén and Khwhja- 
jah&n went together to the meeting, attended by three or four others, 
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of Sarwér. When intelligence of the approach of the royal 
forces reached them, they halted where they were, and sent 
persons to Mir Mu’izu-1 Mulk to assure him that they had no 
wish to contend against him, and entreated him to be the 
mediator to obtain their forgiveness from the Emperor. They 
promised to send the elephant which they had as an offering, 
and to return to their duty upon pardon being vouchsafed to 
them. Mu’izu-l Mulk sent to say that their offences could be 
purified only by the sword. BahdAdur Khan again sent a person 
to Mu’izu-! Mulk to propose that he should wait upon him, 
and discuss the matter. Mu’izu-] Mulk agreed to this, and went 
to the border of his camp, whither Bahadur Kh&n came to meet 
him, and to make his propositions of peace. But Mu’izu-] Mulk 
would hear of nothing but war, so Bahadur Khan returned 
disappointed, and resolved to make ready for battle. 

Lashkar Khan Mir Bakhshi and Rajé Todar Mal! now arrived 
with reinforcements for the royal army,? and Bahadur Khan and 
Sikandar Khan renewed their proposals of peace, and asked for 
a delay until it was ascertained what answer was given by 
the Emperor to the mother of Kh&an-jahén and to Ibrahim 
Khan, who had been sent to sue for forgiveness. But Mu’izu-l 
Mulk was so eager for war? that he would not listen to their 
words, and so brought upon himself defeat. 

Mu’izu-1 Mulk drew out his forces for battle, and sent on his 


1 R4j& Todar Mal, the celebrated financier and administrator, was a Khatri and 
a native of Lahore. His futher died when the son was quite young, and left no 
provision for him. The young man entereil life as a writer, but he soon rose from 
that humble position, and was employed by Sher Sh&h in superintending the 
erection of New Rohtés (suprd, p. 114). It was under the able government 
of Sher Sh4b that his natural talents were trained and developed, so that he was 
afterwards of inestimable service to Akbar, and made a name which still remains 
famous. This is the first time the Zabakdt mentions him, but henceforward he is 
one of the most prominent and active of all the able subordinates of Akbar. He 
died on the 11th day of the year 998 (10 Nov. 1589). 

2 «They were sent to hasten on a decision either for peace or war.”—Bad4uni, 
vol. ii. p. 80. 

3 ‘*Mu’iz was all fire, and Raja Todar Mal poured on oil and naphtha."’—Badéanf, 


vol. ii, p. 80. 
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advanced guard under Muhammad Amin Diwana, Salim Khan, 
*Abdu-1 Matlab Khan, Beg Murin Khan, and other veteran 
soldiers ; he himself took post with the main body. On the other 
side Sikandar had command of the advance, and Bah&dur of 
the centre. In this order they advanced, and a warm action 
ensued. The royal forces defeated the advanced division under 
the command of Sikandar. Muhammad Yar, his son-in-law, was 
killed, and he himself fell back to the Black River, which was in 
his rear. Many of his soldiers were drowned in the river, and 
many others died by the sword. The victorious forces then broke 
up in search of plunder. Mu'izu-l Mulk, with a few men, kept 
his position, and Bahadur until now did not stir from his post. 
But now he seized the favourable moment, attacked Mu’izu-l 
Mulk, and drove him from his position. Muhammad Baki Khan 
and other of the amirs, under pretence of securing the baggage, 
and some others, treacherously withdrew themselves and stamped 
themselves with disloyalty. Sh&h Bidaégh Khan, observing the 
condition of affairs, hastened forward, and in the heat of the 
fivht was unhorsed. His son "Abdu-l Matlab Khan rushed 
forward to rescue his father; but just at that juncture a party 
of the enemy made a charge and took Bidégh Khan prisoner, 
and it was only by dint of great exertion that "Abdu-l Matlab | 
made his escape. Mir Mu’izu-] Mulk was compelled to turn his 
back and flee. R&j& Todar Mal and Lashkar Khan, who were 
in reserve, struggled valiantly till night, and maintained their 
position ; but as the centre had been driven away, their efforts 
were fruitless. 

Next day all the defeated forces assembled in one place,! and 
made for Kanauj, after sending a report of the engagement to 
His Majesty. 

It has already been related how Khan-khanan conducted the 
mother of Khén-zamén and Ibr&4him Khan, with Mir Hadi Sadr 
and Nizam Ak&, to the Court of the Emperor. Ibrdhim Khan, 
with uncovered head and with a sword and shroud upon his 

1 “ At Shergarh.’’—Bad&ani, vol. ii. p. 72. 
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neck, stepped forward, and Khén-khdndn entreated forgiveness. 
He urged that the services of Kh4n-zamén and his brother to 
the Imperial throne were manifest to all men, and the services 
they had rendered were invaluable. By the influence of their 
destiny they had now been guilty of an offence; but he trusted 
that the boundless mercy and kindness of His Majesty would 
look with an eye of tenderness upon the faults of such useful 
servants. 

When this old servant thus besought forgiveness for past 
offences with a face full of hope, the Emperor, out of the 
kindness that he felt for Khan-khanan, said, ‘ For your sake, 
I forgive their offences, but I am not satisfied that they will 
remain faithful.”’” Khan-kh4nan then inquired what the order 
was as regarded their ydgirs, and His Majesty replied, “As I 
have pardoned their offences, what question can there be about 
their jagirs? But so long as I remain in this neighbourhood 
they must not come over the river. When [ return to the 
capital, they must send their eakéls there, and farmdns for their 
jagirs shall then be issued, under which they may take posses- 
sion.” Khdn-kh&nén cast a look of joy to heaven, and sent the 
good news of the pardon to the mother of Khan-zaman. Dy 
command of the Emperor, the sword and shroud were taken off 
the neck of Ibréhim Khén. Khén-zam4n’s mother immediately 
sent messengers to Sikandar and Bahadur Khan, to carry the 
glad tidings of the pardon, and to inspire them with hope. She 
also advised them to send directly to Court the elephants which 
they possessed. Sikandar and Bahddur were greatly delighted 
at this information, and sent the elephants called Koh-péra and 
Saf-shikan, along with other gifts, to His Majesty. 

At the same time the report arrived from Raja Todar Mal 
and Lashkar Kh&én upon the action which had been fought, and 
upon the misconduct of some of the amirs, as above related. 
His Majesty had pardoned the offences (of Sikandar and Ba- 
hadur Kh4n), so he said “‘ their faults have been forgiven ;” and 
to carry out his decision he sent orders to his amirs to return 
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to Court. Mir Mu’izu-] Mulk, R4jé Todar Mal, and Lashkar 
Khén, accordingly returned ; but those who had acted disgrace- 
fully were forbidden to make their appearance for a time. 

The Emperor then went to visit the fort of Chunar, celebrated 
for its height and strength. He made three days’ march from 
Jaunpir to Benares, and there rested several days. From 
thence he went to the fortress, and having surveyed it, he 
ordered it to be repaired and strengthened. Here he was 
informed that there were many elephants in the jungles of 
Chunar, so he set -off with a party of his attendants on a 
hunting expedition. At ten kos distance they found a herd, 
and having captured ten, they returned to the fort of Chunar, 
and from thence to the Imperial camp. 


March against "Ak Kult Khan-zaman. 


It has been above related how Khan-zamén was pardoned, 
and his ydgirs restored, upon condition that he did not pass over 
the river without permission. But when the Emperor had gone 
to Chunar, he crossed the river, and went to Muhammadébéd, 
one of the dependencies of Jaunpur, and from thence sent parties 
of troops to occupy Ghazipur and Jaunpdr. As soon as the 
Emperor returned to his camp, he was informed of this evil 
proceeding of *Ali Kuli Kh&n’s, and he said reproachfully to 
Kh&én-khén&n, “‘ No sooner had I quitted this neighbourhood 
than “Ali Kuli Khan broke the conditions of his pardon.” 
Khén-kh&nén looked mortified, and endeavoured to make ex- 
cure. 

Orders were given for Ashraf Khan Mir-bakhsht to go to 
Jaunpur, and make prisoner the mother of ’Ali Kuli Khan, 
who was in that city, and to confine her in the fort of Jaunpir. 
He was also to secure every rebel he could lay hold of. Khwéja 
Jahan and Muzaffar Khan were to remain with the camp, and 
lead it by regular marches. The Emperor himself, with a con- 
siderable force, started off upon a rapid march against ’Ali Kali 
Khén, Ja’far Kh&n, son of Kar4k Khén Turkomén, who had 


a 
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eome from ’Irik, went to the fort of Gh&zipur, intending to 
make a dash at it; but ’Ali Kuli Kh&n’s people, who were in 
the fort, hearing of his intention, let themselves down from the 
walls on to the river Ganges, and went tou Muhammadabad. 

Khaén-zaman, who was in that town, on being informed of 
what had occurred, hastened to make his escape by the water. 
‘When he reached the river Sarwar (Sari), some boats, laden 
with his property and effects, fell into the hands of the royal 
forces. A body of troops was sent across the river with orders 
to take no rest until they had secured Khdén-zamaén. The 
forces under the Emperor occupied the banks of the Sarwar 
(Sari), and after searching all the jungles, they found that 
Kh&n-zaman had gone off to the Siwélik hills! News now 
arrived that Bahadur Khan had gone to Jaunpir,® and liberated 
his mother. He made Ashraf Khan prisoner, and formed the 
design of making an attack upon the royal camp.= Upon 
learning this, the Emperor gave up the chase of Khan-zamén, 
and turned towards Jaunpur. The detachment also, which had 
been sent on in pursuit of him, returned and joined the Em- 
peror. Sikandar and Bahddur Khan, being informed of this 
movement, made a retreat, and crossed the Ganges at the ferry 
of Narhan. 

In the month of Rajab, when the royal camp was near the 
pargana of Nizim&béd, the annual MMajlis-+ wasn was held. 
Twice every year, on the Emperor's birthday, both according to 
the solar and lunar reckoning, the ministers and nobles weighed 
the Emperor against gold, silver, and other things, which things 
were afterwards distributed among the poor and needy.‘ 

The Emperor marched from Nizam&béd to Jaunpur, where 
he ordered a pleasant site to be selected, and a splendid palace 


1 He proceeded first to the fort of Jalapara.— Akbar-ndma, vol. li. p. 335. 

2 He took the fort by escalade.—Bad4 ani, vol. ii. p. 83. 

3 He levied contributions at Jaunp4Gr, and afterwards at Benares.— Akbar-ndma, 
vol. ii. p. 336. 

‘ This is a Hindu practice, and Bad&dn{ says (vol. ii. p. 84) the gold and other 
things were given to the brahmans and others. 
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to be built; and the nobles also were to build houses and palaces 
suitable to their rank. For it was determined that so long as 
?Ali Kuli Khén and his brother should remain in the world, 
Jaunpur should be the capital of the State. The royal forces 
were sent in pursuit of the fugitives, with instructions to take 
no rest until they had inflicted the punishment due to them. 
When ’Ali Kuli Kh4n heard of this, he left the Siwalik hills, 
whither he had fled, and came to the side of the Ganges. Then 
he sent a faithful follower named Mirz&4 Mubarak Rizwi! to 
Court with a message. This man went along with the mother 
of Khan-zamén to Khaén-khdndn, and delivered his message. 
Kh&n-kh&n&n, with the assistance of Mir ’Abdu-l Latif, Mull4 
’Abdu-lla Makhdamu-l Mulk, who was Shaikhu-l Isl4m of Hind, 
and Shaikh ’Abdu-n Nabi the Sadr, again made intercession for 
Khén-zamén ; and the Emperor, in his great kindness, once more 
pardoned his offences. 

Khwéja-jahan, Mir Murtaza Sharifi, and Makhdéimu-l Mulk 
were commanded to go to Khan-zamén, to reprove him, and to 
convey to him the glad tidings of his forgiveness. When the 
party reached the camp.of Khén-zam4n, he came forth to meet 
them, and conducted them with great honour to his dwelling. 
He detained them some time, and treated them most respect- 
fully. Then ag required, he expressed contrition for his faults, 
took an oath of fidelity, and bade his visitors farewell. The 
Emperor’s opponents having repented of their unrighteous deeds, 
and made their submission, he returned to the capital in the 
beginning of the eleventh year of the reign, corresponding with 
973 H. 


Eleventh year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Monday, 20th 
Sha’ban, 973 w. (12th March, 1566). The Court reached the 
capital Agra at the beginning of this year, on Friday, the 8th 


1 This was the title he afterwards acquired. He was at this time called Mirz& 
Mirak.—Badaani, vol. ii. p. 84. 
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Ramazin. After a few days’ rest and pleasure, the Emperor 
visited Nagar-chin, a fine building which he had founded. [Hts 
pleasure in the game of chaugdn; game played at night with fire- 
balls. Death of Muhammad Yusuf Khan Atka, Kokaltdsh of the 
Emperor, from excessive drinking. | 


March of Mahdi Kasim Khan to Garha, and Flight of A’saf 
Khdn to Khdn-samdn. 


The Emperor’s mind being now relieved from all anxiety in 
respect of “Ali Kuli Kh&n and other rebels, Mahdi Kasim 
Kh&n, one of the old nobles of the Imperial house, was sent 
with 3000 or 4000 men to Garha to settle the affairs of that 
country, and to capture Asaf Khén. Before Mahdi K4sim 
Khan arrived, Asaf Khan quitted the fort of Chaurdgarh, and 
went off into the jungles. He wrote a letter, full of humility 
and repentance, to the Emperor, asking permission to go on the 
pilgrimage. Mahdi Késim Khan, on arriving in Garha, secured 
all the country, and went in pursuit of Asaf Kh&n, who then 
wrote letters to Kh4n-zamén, proposing to go and join him. 
Kh&n-zamén wrote in reply, inviting him to come to him. Asaf 
Khan, deceived by this, went to Jaunpir, along with his brother 
Wazir Khan; but at the very first audience he beheld the arro- 
gance of Khan-zam4n, and was sorry that he had come. Mahdi 
K4sim Khan, being in despair of capturing the fugitive, returned 
to Garha, and he sent back to Court the men who had been 
‘despatched to reinforce him. 

Khén-zamén sent Asaf Khén along with Bahédur Khén 
to seize upon some territories which were in the hands of 
the Afghans; but he kept Wazir Khan near himself, and 
appointed men to watch him. Wazir Kh4n sent a person to 
Asaf Khan to say, “I intend to fly from this place at such 
and such a time: do you also in some way or other get away 
from Bahédur Khén.” Asaf Khan accordingly, leaving all his 

geage and property behind, went off in the night, and took 
the road to Karra-Ménikpar. In the course of the night 
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he travelled thirty kos, but Bahadur Kh4n pursued him, and 
overtook him between Jaunpdr and Ménikptr. A fight ensued, 
in which Asaf Khén was defeated and taken prisoner. Bahédur 
Kh&n threw him into a howda on an elephant, and went on his 
way, when Wazir Khan, who had got away from Kh&én-zamén, 
came up. Bahadur Khan, feeling that he was unable to cope 
with Wazir Khan, gave orders for putting Asaf Khan to death 
at once in the howda. Sword-cuts were aimed at Asaf Khan, 
three of his fingers were cut off, and he received a wound also in 
the nose; but Wazir Kha4n fought his way through, and rescued 
his brother. The two brothers then went to Karra, and Bahadur 
Kh&n returned without accomplishing his object. Wazir Khan 
proceeded to Court, and, through the intervention of Muzaf- 
far Khaén, he was admitted to an audience, and received pardon 
for his own and his brother's offences, while His Majesty was 
near Lahore, engaged in the pursuit of Mirz&é Muhammad 
Hakim and in hunting, as will be related in their appropriate 
place. A farmdn of favour and conciliation was sent to Asaf 
Khan. 


Mirzd Sulaimdn’s fourth attempt upon Kabul. 


It has been related in a former page how Mirz& Sulaiman led 
his army against K4bul, and how the Imperial forces were sent 
to the assistance of Mirzi Muhammad Hakim. Mirz& Sulaimén, 
unable to resist, retreated to Badakhshén, and the Imperial 
nobles, having taken leave of Mirz&é Muhammad Hakim, returned 
to Hinddstan. Sulaimdn being now informed of the return of 
the Emperor's forces, assembled his army in Badakhsh&n, and 
marched with his wife Khurram Begam to effect the conquest 
of Kabul. Mirzé Muhammad Hakim left Kébul in charge of 
Ma’sim Koka, who was in his confidence, and had a reputation 
for courage. He himself went with Khwéja Hasan Nakshaband{ 
and the army into the valley of the Ghorband. Mirzé Sulaimdn 
advanced to K&bul, and invested the fortress. When he found 
that he was not likely to capture it, he took counsel, and sent 
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his wife Khurram Begam into Ghorband to Mirz& Muhammad 
Hakim, in order to delude him with a show of kindness and 
friendship, and to prevail over him by plausible representations. 
Khurram Begam accordingly left Mirz& Sulaiman before K4bul, 
and went towards Ghorband. She sent forward some persons 
to assure Mirz& Muhammad Hakim of her great affection for 
him, that having no son of her own, she looked upon him as her 
son, and that the great object of her journey was to bring about 
concord and unity. 

Mirzé Muhammad Hakim, in consequence of this message, 
determined to have a meeting with Khurram Begam at Karé- 
bach, which is about ten kos from K&bul; and he sent messen- 
gers to her to inform her of his intention, and to receive from 
her satisfactory assurances. Khurram Begam showed great joy 
at the prospect of a meeting, and affirmed with strong oaths that 
she had no deceitful or treacherous designs, and that her sole 
object was unanimity. The messengers listened to these words 
and returned. They had not gone far, when that stupid! woman 
sent off messengers in hot haste to Mirz& Sulaimén, informing 
him of the intended meeting at Karéb4gh, and advising him to 
come there secretly with all speed, and await his opportunity. 
Mirzé Sulaimén left Muhammad Kuli Shaghéli, a man of 
courage and one of his confidential nobles, with 1000 men, in 
charge of his daughters, who were with him in his camp at 
K&ébul. With the rest of the army he made a forced march to 
the neighbourhood of Karab4gh, and there took post in ambush. 
_ The messengers sent by Mirzé Muhammad Hakim to Khur- 
ram Begam returned to him, and reported all her assurances and 
pledges. They strongly urged him to meet her, and Khwéja 
Hasan Nakshabandi exerted his influence to the same end. 
But Baki Kaksh4l was opposed to the Mirzé’s going, and said 
the woman was intent upon some stratagem and deception. 
Mirzé Muhammad Hakim, however, having promised to meet 
Khurram Begam, would not listen to Baki K&kshal’s objections, 

1 ndkie-'aki, hardly.an appropriate epithet. 
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and proceeded with a few trusty followers towards Kar&bagh. 
When they reached the appointed place, some of Mirz4 Sulai- 
mén’s soldiers, who had got separated in the night, came in and 
made known the fact of Mirz& Sulaim4n having come, and of 
his lying in concealment. As soon as he was informed of this, 
Mirz&é Muhammad Hakim returned, and Sulaiman, being in- 
formed of his departure, set off in pursuit. In the pass of 
Sanjad-darra they overtook some of Mirz&4 Muhammad Hakim’s 
men, and made them prisoners. They also plundered the Mirzé’s 
baggage, etc., which was in the rear, and they stopped in the pass. 
The Mirz& himself, along with Muhammad Hakim, reached 
Ghorband. From thence they went to Jalalabad, and afterwards 
to the banks of the Indus. 

As soon as he crossed the river, the Mirz& wrote a letter to the 
Emperor, and sent it by his envoys. They reached the Court at 
the time it was at Nagar-chin, and were honoured with an inter- 
view. They presented the Mirzé’s letter, in which he set forth 
the unfortunate state of his affairs. Intelligence of the distrac- 
tions at K4bul had reached: the Court before their arrival, and 
the Emperor had appointed Faridin Khan, maternal uncle of 
the Mirzé, and a noble of the Imperial Court, to go to his assist- 
ance. He now sent Khush-khabr Khan, one of the royal heralds, 
with money, goods of Hindust4n, and a horse and saddle, to the 
Mirza; and he wrote a farmdn, in which he said that if the Mirzé 
required assistance, he would send the amirs of the Panjdb to 
support him. 

When Khush-khabr Khfn approached the camp, the Mirzé 
hastened out with due ceremony and respect to receive the 
Jarman. After the arrival of Khush-khabr Khén, Farfdin 
laboured to instigate the Mirz4 to hostile attempts, representing 
that it would be easy for him to effect the conquest of Lahore. 
Hostilities having been resolved upon, he tried to persuade the 
Mirz4 to seize Khush-khabr Khaén. But although the Mirzé 
had been led away by his foolish persuasions, he was too honour- 
able to consent to the detention of Khush-khabr Khén; so he 
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invited the Khan to his presence secretly, and sent him away. 
Sultan ’Ali, a clerk who had fled from the Court, and Hasan 
Khén, brother of Shah&bu-d din Ahmad Khan, who was in 
KaAbul, helped to excite the hostile spirit, and added their voices 
to Faridan’s. 

Won over by their persuasions, the Mirz4 broke into open 
revolt, and marched against Lahore. Upon coming into the 
neighbourhood of the city, he began to plunder. Some of the 
nobles of the Panj4b, such as Mir Muhammad Khan-i Kalan,} 
Kutbu-d din Muhammad Khan, and Sharif Muhammad, hearing 
of these proceedings, assembled in Lahore. They looked to 
the safety of the fort, and wrote an account of the Mirzé’s 
rebellion and hostile acts to the Emperor. On arriving near 
Lahore, the Mirz& encamped in the garden of Mahdi Kasim 
Khan, which is in sight of the city. Several times he marshalled 
his forces, and advanced to the foot of the fortifications; but the 
amirs of the Panjéb repulsed him with the fire of their guns 
and muskets. At length, when intelligence came of the advance 
of the royal forces, the Mirza, feeling unable to offer resistance, 
took to flight. 


March of the Army to Lahore. 


When the hostile proceedings of Mirza Muhammad Hakim 
became known to the Emperor, his countenance showed the 
anger which he felt, and he gave orders for the preparation of 
the army. Leaving Mu’nim Khan Khén-khénén in charge of 
Kora, the capital, and Muzaffar Khan in direction of the dtcdni, 
on the 3rd Juméda-l awwal, 974 H., he began his march. In 
ten days he reached Dehli, and went to visit the shrines of the 
saints who there repose, and bestowed his royal bounty on the 
poor and needy. From thence he proceeded by regular marches 
to Sirhind. He was greatly pleased with the bddzdrs of this 
town, and commended Hafiz Rakhna, who was the shikkdar, and 


1 “ And allthe Atka amirs,” é.e. all the relations of Shamsu-d din Muhammad Atka. 
—Bad4ani, vol. ii. p. 91. The Kh4n-i Kalan was elder brother of Shamsu-d din. 
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placed the sarkdrdart of that place in his charge. After crossing 
the Jumna, he received intelligence of the flight of Mirz& 
Muhammad Hakim, but he went on joyfully to Lahore. Upon 
approaching the city, the great amérs, who had exhibited their 
loyalty and devotion, came forth to meet him, and received dis- 
tinguished marks of royal favour. In the month of Rajab he 
arrived at Lahore, the ddru-s saltanat, and took up his abode in 
the house of Mahdi Késim Khan, in the citadel. By command 
of His Majesty, Kutbu-d din Muhammad Khan and Kamal 
Kh&n Gakhar went in pursuit of Mirz& Muhammad Hakim, and 
advanced beyond the pargana of Bahra. There they learnt that 
the Mirza had crossed the Indus, so they returned. 

When Mirz&4 Muhammad Hakim heard that Mirz& Sulaimén 
had gone back to Badakhshén, he made haste to Kabul. It 
has been related in a former page how Mirzé Sulaiman left 
his daughters in his camp at K4bul, and went off in haste to 
seize upon Mirz&é Muhammad Hakim at Kardbégh. Next day 
Muhammad Ma’sim Koka, whom Mirz& Muhammad Hakim 
had left in command at Ka&bul, sent out a force to attack the 
besiegers’ camp, and defeated them. Muhammad Kuli Shaghah, 
who was in command, gave up his baggage to plunder, and went 
off with the daughters of Mirz& Sulaimdn to Chahér-diwér 
Bagh, a place in the vicinity, and there entrenched himself. 
The Kabul forces surrounded the place, and sought to make him 
and Mirzé Sulaimén’s daughters their prisoners; but Ma’sim 
Koka, considering it unseemly to make prisoners of the ladies, 
recalled his men. Mirz& Sulaim4n returned unsuccessful from 
Karabfgh, and again laid siege to K&ébul, but Ma’sim Koka 
had grown bold and daring. Every day he sent out parties of 
men, and sorely troubled the besiegers. The weather grew very 
cold, so Mirz& Sulaim4n became desirous of peace. Ma’sim 
Koka was aware of his distress, and was anxious to fight, so he 
would not make peace. Finally, Mirz& Sulaimaén sent in Kazi 
Khan Badakhshi, who had been tutor of Ma’sim Koka, and 
prevailed upon him to send the Mirzé a small present. Peace 
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was thus made. The Mirzé& first sent on his wife, and then 
followed her to Badakhshén. 

When the Imperial Court arrived at Lucknow, many of the 
zaminddrs of the country came in to pay their allegiance, and 
were graciously received. Those who were unable to come them- 
selves sent their representatives with presents and offerings, and 
their assurances of loyalty. Among them, Muhammad B&ki 
Tarkh&n, son of Mirzé ’Fs4, ruler of Sindh, sent his ambassadors 
to Court, to say that his father, who had been one of the 
dependents of the Imperial throne, was dead, and that he, the 
‘successor, considered himself among the vassals of the Emperor. 
Sultan Mahmdad, the governor (wal) of the fort, supported by 
the Kazilbashis of Kandahér, was making attacks upon his 
territories, and he therefore besought the Emperor to prevent 
these molestations. In compliance with this application, the 
Emperor sent a farmdn to Sult4n Mahmid, directing him to 
keep within his own boundaries, and not to attack the territories 
of Muhammad Baki. 

During the stay at Lahore, a letter arrived from Agra, from 
Mu’nim Khén Khan-khén&n, with the intelligence that the sons 
of Muhammad Sultén Mirzé and Ulagh Mirzé, by name Ibra- 
him Husain Mirzé, Muhammad Husain Mirzé, and Shéh Mirzé, 
who held ydagirs in the sarkdr of Sambal, had broken out in 
rebellion. And when he, Kh4n-kh&nén, had marched as far as 
Dehli to punish them, they had heard of his approach, and had 
gone off towards Mandi. This Muhammad Sultdén Mirzé was 
son of Wis Mirzé, son of Mankar& Mirz&, son of Mansir, son 
of Mankaré, son of "Umar Shaikh, son of Amir Timur Gurgén 
Sahib-kirdn. His mother was a daughter of Sult4n Husain 
Mirzé. After the death of Sult4n Husain Mirzé, he came to 
the Court of the Emperor Babar, and was honourably received. 
The Emperor Huméyitn also treated him with consideration 
during the days of his reign. His sons, Ulagh Mirz4é and Shéh 
Mirz&, were also in the service of Hum4yin. These men had 
several times been guilty of rebellious actions, and their offences 
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had been forgiven. Uligh Beg was killed in an attack upon 
the Hazéra country, and Shéh Mirza was killed by the arrows 
of robbers in the pass of Ma’mira, about ten parasangs from 
Kabul. Ulugh Beg left two sons, Sultan Muhammad Mirzé 
and Sikandar Mirzé. His Majesty [Humféytn] treated them 
kindly, and to Sikandar Mirza he gave the title of Ulugh Mirz4, 
and to Sultan Muhammad Mirza the title of Sh&h Mirza. 
When the Emperor Akbar succeeded to the throne, Muhammad 
Sult4n Mirz&é had grown old, so he was excused service, and 
the pargana of ’Azampur, in Sambal, was settled upon him for 
his maintenance. Several sons were borne to him in his old 
age—Ibréhim Husain Mirzé, Muhammad Husain Mirz4, and 
’Akil Husain Mirzé. To every one of these the Emperor gave 
suitable ydgirs, and advanced them to the dignity of amirs. 
They were constantly in attendance upon His Majesty, rendering 
their services. When the Emperor returned from his Jaunpur 
campaign, they repaired to their ydgirs, and remained in Sambal. 
But when His Majesty went to Lahore, to repress the attempt 
of Mirz&é Muhammad Hakim, Uligh Mirzé and Shéh Mirza, 
in concert with their uncles Ibrahim Husain and Mirzé Mu- 
hammad Husain, broke out into rebellion, and attacked several 
parganas. But the jdgirddrs of the neighbourhood gathered 
together and attacked them, so that they had to fly to M4lwa, 
as will be related in the sequel. 


Twelfth year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Monday, 2nd 
Ramazdn, 974 w. (12th Feb. 1567). At the beginning of this 
year, which was near the Nauroz, His Majesty determined to 
go out for a Aamurgha' hunt. An order was issued to all the 
great amirs for forty miles round Lahore to drive the animals 
together into a large plain, situated about five kos from Lahore. 


1 Kamurgha, a Turki word for a great dattwe, in which the game is driven into a 
centre by a large circle of beaters,—Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. pp. 354, 421. 
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Accordingly the amirs, under the direction of Mir Muhammad 
Atka, drove together about fifteen thousand animals, deer, né/- 
gdéos, jackals, foxes, etc., into that plain. The extent of this 
hunting ground was five kos on every side, and the Emperor's 
tent (kasar), which he used in his campaigns, was brought here 
and set up. The Emperor then mounted, and went out to hunt. 
The amirs and the khdns daily drew their lines closer, and 
narrowed the circle. When several days had passed in this 
sport, His Majesty graciously gave his attendants permission to 
shoot, and afterwards made the permission general, so that there 
was no soldier or any person who did not get several kinds of 
game. After the sport was over, the Emperor returned towards 
the city, and on reaching the river of Lahore, he plunged into 
the water on horseback and swam over. Of the attendants who 
followed His Majesty, Khush-khabr Khén Yasdwal and Mir 
Muhammad, son of Sher Muhammad Kirdér, were drowned. 
While the hunt was going on, Hamid Bakri, one of the most 
favoured equerries (yasdieal), having drunk too much, had 
wounded one of the Emperor’s attendants with an arrow. This 
person found an opportunity in the course of the hunting to 
complain to the Emperor, who ordered Kalij Khan to strike off 
the offender's head. Kalij Khan used a sword, which broke 
with the blow, without doing the culprit any harm. When the 
Emperor saw this, he respited him, but had him exposed to 
public derision. 

About this time Muzaffar Khan, who had been left in charge 
of the diwdni at Agra, proceeded to the camp of the Emperor, 
along with Wazir Khdn, brother of Asaf Khan, and joined it 
while he was out on the hunting excursion. The author’s father, 
who had remained behind at Agra on government business, 
accompanied Muzaffar Khan on this journey, and I, the author 
of this work, went along with my father. In fine, the Emperor 
forgave the offences of Asaf Khén and Wazir Khan, and 
admitted the latter to an audience, A command was given that 
Asaf Khan, along with Majnin Khaén Kaksh4l, should go to 
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Karra-Manikpur, and provide for the safety of the dependent 
territories. 

Intelligence now arrived that ’Ali Kuli Khan, Bahadur Khan, 
and Sikandar Khan had again broken their engagements, and 
risen in rebellion.' Hereupon the Emperor placed their vaki? 
Mirz& Mirak Rizwi in custody of Khan Baki Khén, and leaving 
the direction of the affairs of the Panj&b in the charge of Mir 
Muhammad Khan and all the Atkas, on the 12th Ramazan, 
974 H. (22nd March, 1567), he started on his return to Agra. 

When the Emperor arrived at Thanesar, there was an assem- 
blage of Jogis and Sannydsis on the banks of a lake called Kur- 
khet. This is a sacred place of the brahmans, and on occasion of 
eclipses the people of Hindustan flock thither from all parts to 
bathe. There was a great assemblage there on this occasion, 
and the people were bestowing their gifts of gold and silver, 
and jewels and stuffs, upon the brahmans. Many of them threw 
themselves into the water, and the Jogis and Sannydsts*? were 
gathering a rich harvest from their charity. In consequence of 
a feud which existed between these two sects, they came to the 
Emperor, seeking permission to settle it by fighting. The 
Sannydsts were between two and three hundred in number, and 
the Jogis, who wear only rags, were over five hundred. When 
the adversaries stood ready to begin the fray, by the Emperor’s 
order, some soldiers smeared their persons with ashes, and went 
to support the Sannydsts, who were the weaker party. A fierce 
fight ensued, and many were killed. The Emperor greatly 
enjoyed the sight. At length the Jogts were defeated, and the 
Sannydsis were the victors. 

When the Imperial camp reached Dehli, Mirz&4 Mirak Rizwi, 
who had been left in the charge of Khan Baki Khan, made his 
escape, and although the Khan pursued him, he did not succeed 

1 They had caused the Ahutha to be read in the name of Mirz& Muhammad 
Hakim.—Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 359. 

2 Abd-l Fazl says the two secte were called “Gurs and Puris’’ (Akbar-ndma, 


vol. ii. p. 361); and he also speaks of the pleasure that Akbar derived from wit- 
neesing the fight. 
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in recapturing him, and so, being apprehensive of the Emperor’s 
displeasure, he himself fled. Tatar Khan, the governor of Dehli, 
reported that Muhammad Amin Diwéna,! who had fled from 
Lahore, had gone to the house of Shahéb Khaén Turkoman, 
where he stayed some days, and after obtaining from him pecu- 
Niary assistance and a horse, had gone off to join the insur- 
gents. This greatly incensed the Emperor, and he directed 
Shéh Fakhru-d din Meshhedi to apprehend Shahdb Khan. 
When the Emperor was encamped at the village of Palwal,? 
Shah4b Khan was brought in for punishment, and was there 
executed. 

Upon arriving at Agra, the Emperor was informed that Khén- 
zaman was besieging the fort of Shergarh, four kos distant from 
Kanauj, in which fort Mirzé Yusuf Khan was shut up. Nineteen 
days after his arrival at Agra, the Emperor left Khén-khan4n in 
charge of the city, and on Monday, the 23rd Shawwal, 974 u., 
marched towards Jaunpir. When he reached the pargana of 
Saket, ’Ali Kuli Khén decamped from before Shergarh, and fled 
to his brother Bahddur Kha4n, who was in Ma4nikpér. The 
royal camp was next pitched near the town of Bhojpiur, and the 
Emperor detached Muhammad Kuli Kh&n Birlés, Muzaffar 
Khan, R&jé Todar Mal, Sh4h Bid4gh Kh4n and his son ’Abdu-! 
Matlab Hasan Khan, ’Adil Muhammad, Khwaja Ghiydsu-d din 
"Ali Bakhsh, and other officers, with nearly 6000 horse, against 
Sikandar, who was in Oudh. He himself continued his march 
towards Ménikpir. 

When he reached the pargana of Ra&i Bareilly, he learnt 
that ’Ali Kuli Khéo and Bahadur Khan had crossed the Ganges 
with the object of proceeding towards Kalpi.? He then directed 
his camp to proceed under the command of Khwé4ja Jahan to 


1 He had made an attempt upon the life of one of the Imperial generals, and was 
condemned to death; but his punishment was commuted for the bastinado and 
imprisonment. He received the corporal punishment, and escaped next day.— 
Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 358. 

2 Half way between Dehli and Muttra. 

3 The Akbar-ndma (vol, ii. p. 366) says “ Gw4lior.” 
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the fort of Karra, and then marched with all possible speed 
to the ferry of Maénikptr.! There he crossed the river upon 
the back of an elephant, and from 1000 to 1500 men swam 
the river along with him. Majnin Khén and Asaf Khan, 
who were in advance, constantly sent back intelligence of the 
enemy. It so happened that ’Ali Kuli Khan and Bahddur Khan 
had occupied themselves all that night in wine-drinking and 
licentiousness, and were heedless of everything else. The warlike 
demonstrations against them they attributed to the daring of 
Majnin Khén, and would not believe that the Emperor was 
near at hand. 

On Sunday, the Ist Zi-1 hijja, the Emperor made his disposi- 
tions for action. He himself took command of the centre. 
Asaf Khan and all the Atkas* were on the right; Majnin 
Khan and other amirs were on the left. This day His Majesty 
rode an elephant called Balsundar, and Mirzé Koka, who 
bore the title of ’Azam Kh&n, was seated in the howda with 
him. The enemy, being now fully aware of the Emperor’s 
advance, prepared themselves for death. They drew out their 
forces, and sent a body of men to oppose the advanced guard 
of the Emperors Béb& Khan Kékshal, who commanded the 
advance, repulsed them and drove them back upon the lines of 
"Ali Kuli Kh&n. In the confusion, the horse of one of the 
fugitives ran against the horse of ’Ali Kuli Khan, and the 
Khan's turban fell off. Bahadur Khan saw this, and his spirit 
being roused, he made a bold charge upon the advanced guard 
under B&éb&é Kh&én, and drove it back upon the ranks of 
Majoin Khan. Bahadur Khan in the pursuit came between 
these two forces. He fought manfully, but his horse, being 


2 There had been heavy rains; the country was flooded, and the river much 
swollen.— Akbaa-ndma, vol. ii. p. 366. 

2 ‘The word “Atkas"’ is taken from Bad&Gni (vol. ii. p. 96). The name used in 
the MSS. of the Zadakd¢ is doubtful. 

3 Only 500 men and 500 elephants had managed to keep up with the Emperor. 
The rest followed and took part in the fight as they arrived. —Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. 
p. 368. 
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wounded by an arrow, became unmanageable, and he was thrown 
to the ground and made prisoner. 

As the battle grew hot, the Emperor alighted from his 
elephant and mounted a horse. Then he gave orders for the 
elephants to be driven against the lines of ’Ali Kuli Khan. 
There was among them an elephant named Hirdénand, and when 
he approached the ranks of the enemy, they let loose against 
him an elephant called Diyéna; but Hirdnand gave him such 
a butt, that he fell upon the spot. ’Ali Kuli Khan received a 
wound from an arrow, and while he was engaged in drawing it 
out, another arrow struck his horse. The animal became restive, 
and “Ali Kuli Khdn also was thrown. An elephant named 
Narsing now came up, and was about to crush him, when ‘Ali 
Kuli Khan cried out to the driver, ‘I am a great man; if you 
take me alive to the Emperor, he will reward you.” The driver 
paid no heed to his words, but drove the animal over him and 
crushed him under foot. When the field was cleared of the 
enemy, Nazar Bahddur placed Bahddur Khan behind him ona 
horse, and conducted him to the presence of the Emperor. By 
the efforts of the amirs he was put to death. After a little 
while, the head of ’Ali Kuli Kh&n-zaman was also brought.! 
The Emperor then alighted from his horse, and returned thanks 
for this victory. This battle was fought at the village of Man- 
karwAl, one of the dependencies of Josi and Payég, now known 
as Illahab4s, on Monday, the Ist Zi-l hijja, 974 u. 

While the Emperor was on his campaign against Khén-zaman, 
the author’s father remained at Acra, in the performance of his 
duty to the Emperor, and the author himself was at Agra with 
him. Every day turbulent and designing men spread disastrous 
news. One day I said to one of my companions, ‘ Suppose we 
set some favourable reports afloat P” and he asked what we 
should say, and I replied, ‘“‘ Let us say that news has come 
that they are bringing in the heads of Khén-zamén and Bahadur 

1 His death being doubted, a reward was offered for every head. His head was 
then brought in and recognized. —AAbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 371. 
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Khan.” I told this story to several persons. Three days 
afterwards ’Abdu-lla, son of Murad Beg, brought in the heads 
of Khan-zamén and Bahédur Khan. The rumour was started 
in Agra on the very day they were slain. 

When the Emperor’s mind was relieved from all apprehension 
about his adversaries, he proceeded to Josi and Payag, and there 
rested two days. Some persons, who had deserted the royal 
army to join Ali Kuli Khan, were here brought in, and were 
handed over to keepers. He then proceeded to Benares.2 Every 
follower of ’Ali Kuli Khan who came forward and was sub- 
missive to the Emperor’s power was pardoned. From Benares 
he went to Jaunpur, and remained three days in sight of that 
city. Some of ’Ali Kuli Khan’s men, who had escaped from 
the battle-field and fled to Jaunpir, were all forgiven and kindly 
treated. From thence he went, attended by four or five persons, 
and, by rapid travelling, in the course of three days he reached 
the Ganges, at the ferry of Karra and Ménikpir, where there 
was a camp. Crossing the river in a boat, he went and rested 
in the fortress. Then he wrote to Mu’nim Khan Khan-khénén, 
summoning him from Agra. 

Several jagirdais of the Eastern province paid their respects, 
and were dismissed with honour. Some men of ’Ali Kuli’s 
army, who were prisoners and always intent upon creating a 
disturbance, such as Khan Kuli Uzbek, Yar “Ali and Mirz&é 
Bee Kakshal, people of Majnin ’Ali Khan, Khushhél Beg 
one of the guards of the late Emperor Humaytn, Mir Shah 
Badakhshi, and other malcontents, met with a terrible fate.’ 


2 Aba-] Fazl tells a similar story of his father. He says that while the Emperor 
was on this campaign, the hopes of the disaffected rose to the highest pitch, and 
Munim Khan, who was in charge of the capital, was sorely troubled. In his per- 
plexity, he consulted Shaikh Mubarak, who predicted that the heads of the rebels 
would be brouzht in.— Akdar-ndina, vol. i. p. 373. 

2 The people of Benares had closed their gates, so orders were given for plundering 
the city.— Ahkbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 373. 

8 Trampled to death by elephants.—7. Alft. Bad&Gni informs us (vol. ii. p. 100) 
that Kazf Tawaiisi, the Kazi of the Imperial camp, gave it as his opinion that the 
execution of these prisoners and the seizure of their property was unlawful. For 
this independent judgment he was dismissed. 
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Mirzé Mirak Rizwi Meshhedi, the vaki7 of ’Ali Kuli Khan, 
who had fled from Court to join the latter, was taken prisoner on 
the day of battle, and was ordered to be cast under the feet of an 
elephant. But the elephant merely rubbed him with his trunk, 
and finally, in virtue of his being a saiyid, his crime was forgiven. 

Khaén-khaénén, who had been summoned from Agra, now waited 
upon His Majesty, and was invested with the care and govern- 
ment of the jdgirs of ’Ali Kuli Kh4n and Bahddur Khan in 
Jaunpur, Benares, Ghazipir, the fort of Chundr and Zaminiya, 
as far as the ferry of Chaunsa. He also received a present of a 
splendid robe, and of a horse. In the midst of the rainy season, 
in Zi-| hijja, 974, the Emperor began his homeward march, and 
in Muharram, 975, arrived at Agra. 

It has been previously mentioned that Muhammad Kuli Kh4n 
Birlas and Muzaffar Khan were sent with a force against Sikan- 
dar, and went towards Oudh. On hearing of their approach, 
Sikandar took refuge in a fort.!. The royal forces came up and 
laid siege to the fort. Sikandar was already hard pressed, when 
the news arrived of the destruction of *Ali Kuli Khan and 
Bahadur Khén. This greatly dispirited the Uzbeks, and they 
sent men to Ali Kuli and Muzaffar Khan, to treat for peace. 
Having thus engaged the commanders in negociations, Sikandar 
evacuated the fort by the gate towards the river, and embarked 
in boats. As he had all the boats, the Imperial generals were 
unable to cross the river. Sikandar again sent a message to 
them, declaring that he was quite ready to keep the engagement 
he had made, but his men were suspicious. He therefore re- 
quested that they would come out in a boat to the middle of the 
river, and he would meet them with two or three persons and 
settle the terms. This would satisfy his men, and they would 
proceed together to Court. Muhammad Kuli Khan Birlas, 
Muzaffar Khan, and Raéj& Todar Mal agreed to this proposition, 
and went out to the middle of the stream. Sikandar Khan, on 
the other side, came out with two or three persons, and had the 

1 The fort of Oudh.—Baddni, vol. ii. p. 101. 
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interview.! The amirs promised to sue for the pardon of Sikan- 
dar, and swore that they would make no attack on the lives or 
property of him or his men. Upon this agreement, they sepa- 
rated, and each party went to his own side. 

Sikandar then made two days’ march, and wrote to the amirs, 
stating that the rise of the waters had prevented his staying on 
the banks of the river. On hearing of his departure, the amirs 
went after him. When they reached Gorakhpur, they discovered 
that he had erossed the river and gone off. The country before 
them belonged to the Afghans, into which they could not enter 
without the order of the Emperor. They wrote a statement of 
the position to Court, and received an answer to the effect, that 
as Sikandar had left the Imperial territory, it was unnecessary 
to pursue him. His estates and jdgirs were given to Muhammad 
Kuli Khén Birlas. The amirs, on being acquainted with the 
contents of the letter, left Muhammad Kuli Khan, and returned 
to Court. 


Conquest of the Fort of Chitor.® 


Many samindars and rdjds of Hindustan had become subjects 
of the Imperial throne. But Rana Udi Singh, Réjé of Mérwér, 
confident in the strencth of his fortresses, and the number of 
his men and elephants, had thrown off his allegiance. Now that 
the Emperor had returned to the capital, with his mind at rest 
in respect of ’Ali Kuli Khan and other rebels, he turned hia 
attention towards the capture of Chitor. He accordingly began 
to make preparations fur the campaign. The pargana of Bayéna 
was taken from Héji Muhammad Khan Sistani, and given in 
jagir to Asaf Kh&n, who was ordered to proceed thither, and 
collect provisions and materials for the army. The Emperor 
followed to the town of Bé&ri, with the avowed intention of 


1 AbG-l Fazl places this conference after Sikandar’s escape, and says that he 
demanded the restoration of his jdgér and offices, and acted in a very false and 
unworthy manner.—Akbar-néma, vol. ii. p. 877. 


2 See supra, p. 169. 
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hunting, and there killed a thousand animals in sport. Then he 
ordered his army to be brought up, and proceeded onwards to 
Mi-maidana. When he reached the fort of Sdpar,' he found 
that, hearing of his approach, the men who garrisoned that fort 
for Réif Surjan of Rantambhor, had abandoned it and fled to 
Rantambhor. The fort was placed in charge of Nazar Bahddur, 
one of the Imperial adherents. From thence he went: on to 
Kota, one of the parganas of that country, of which he made 
Shéh Muhammad Khén Kandahéri the governor. Next he — 
marched to Gagrin,’ on the borders of Malwa. 

Mirzé Ulagh and Mirz& Sh&h, sons of Muhammad Sult4n 
Mirza, had fled from Sambal, and had come into these parts, 
-where they had begun a revolt, which the Emperor deemed it 
necessary to suppress. He therefore appointed Shah&bu-d din 
Ahmad Khan, Shé&h Bidégh Khan, Muhamniad Muréd Khan, 
and Haji Muhammad Sist4ni to jagirs in Mandd, and charged 
them with that duty. When the amirs reached Ujjain, which 
is one of the chief places in that country, they found that the 
Mirz4s, on hearing of the Emperor’s approach, had assembled 
together and fled to Gujarét, to Changiz Khén, the ruler of that 
country, who had been one of the adherents of Sultan Mahmid 
Gujarati. So the amirs obtained possession of Mandi without 
opposition. | 

When the Emperor marched from Gagrdin, Rén& Udi Singh 
left seven or eight thousand men to hold Chitor, under the 
command of a R&jpat named Jai Mal, a valiant chief, who had 
fought against Mirz& Sharafu-d din Husain, in the fort of 
Mirtha, as before related. The R&n& himself, with all his 
relatives and dependents, took refuge in the hills and jungles. 

The fort of Chitor is seated on a hill, which is about one kos in 
height, and has no connexion with any other hill. The length 
of the fortress is three kos, and the width half a kos. It contains 

1 Or “ Siwi-Stpar.”—Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 881. ‘Sheopoor,” 120 miles 8. W. 


of Agra. 
2 Near the junction of the Ahd and Kali Sind in Kota. 
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plenty of running water. Under His Majesty’s orders, the 
ground round the fort was portioned out among the different 
amirs. 

The royal forces were ordered to plunder and lay waste the 
country, and Asaf Kh4n was sent to Rampir,' a prosperous 
town of the province. He attacked and captured the fort, and 
ravaged all the neighbourhood. Husain Kuli Khan was sent 
with a detachment towards Udipir and Kombalmir,? which is 
one of the chief fortresses in that country, and is the residence 
of the Rané. He ravaged several towns and villages, but finding 
no trace of the Rané&, he returned to the Imperial camp. 

When the siege of Chitor had been carried on some time, the 
Emperor ordered the construction of sdbdts, and the digging of - 
mines. About 5000 builders and carpenters and stonemasons 
were collected, and began their work of constructing sdbdés on 
two sides of the fort. A sddd¢ is a kind of wall which is begun 
at musket-shot distance (from the fort), and under the shelter of 
its planks strongly fastened together and covered with raw 
hides, a kind of way (kucha) is conducted to the fortress. The 
walls are then battered from it with guns, and a breach being 
made, the brave assailants rush into the fort. The sddaé which 
was conducted from the royal battery (morchal-i bddshdhi) was 
so extensive that ten horsemen abreast could ride along it, and 
it was so high that an elephant-rider with his spear in his hand 
could pass under it. 

While the sdbdt was in course of construction, the garrison 
kept up such a fire of guns and muskets, that more than 100 of 
the workmen and labourers employed in it were killed daily, 
although they covered themselves with shields of bull-hide. 
Corpses were used in the walls like bricks. In a short time, the 
sdbat was completed, and carried close to the fort. 


1 About fifty miles S.E. from Chitor. Asaf Kh&n had previously reduced the fort 
of M&ndal (the ‘Mundalour” of Malcolm’s map, ten miles 8.E. of G&gran P).— 
Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. pp. 395, 396. 

2 Thirty-four miles N.W. of Udipur. 
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The miners also carried their mines to the foot of the walls, 
and having constructed mines under two bastions which were 
near together, they filled them with gunpowder. A party of men 
of well-known bravery, fully armed and accoutred, approached 
the bastions, ready to rush into the fort as soon as a breach 
was made by the explosion of the mines. Fire was applied to 
both mines at the same time, but the match of one was shorter 
than the other, and that made the explosion first. The bastion 
was blown into the air, and a large breach was effected. The 
storming party at once rushed to the breach, and were about 
to enter, when the second mine exploded, and the bastion was 
blown up. Friends and foes, who were contending in the breach, 
were hurled into the air together, and those also on whom the 
stones fell perished. It is notorious that stones of 200 mans 
were carried to a distance of three or four kos from the walls, 
and bodies of men who had been burnt were found. Saiyid 
Jamali-d din and * * * anda great number of the Emperor’s 
attendants, were slain, and nearly 500 picked soldiers were killed 
by blows from the stones. A large number also of the: infidels 
perished. 

After this disaster, the pride and solicitude of the E:nperor be- 
came still more intent upon the reduction of the fortress. A sdbdt 
which had been laid down in the battery of Shujé’at Khan was 
now completed. On the night of Tuesday, 25th Sha’ban, 975 u., 
the Imperial forces assembled from all sides, and the wall being 
breached, a grand struggle began. Jai Mal, commander of the 
fortress, came into the breach to encourage his men. The Em- 
peror was seated in a gallery, which had been erected for him 
on the sdbdt, and he had a musket in his hand. The face of 
Jai Mal was discernible by the light which was cast upon the 
spot by the fire of the guns and muskets. ‘The Emperor took aim 
at him, and so wounded him that he died upon the spot. The 
garrison was disheartened by the fall of their. leader, and each 
mau hurried to his own home. They collected their wives and 
children, property and effects, in one place, and burnt them. This 
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proceeding, in the language of the infidels of Hind, is called 
jauhar. The royal forces were now massed, and they assaulted 
the breaches in several places. Many of the infidels rushed 
forward to defend them, and fought most valiantly. His Majesty, 
seated on the sdbdt, beheld the exertions of his men with an 
approving eye. "Adil Muhammad Kandahéri * * * * and 
others exhibited great valour and daring, and received great 
praise. All that night the fighting went on, but in the morning, 
which was a glorious morning, the place was subdued. The 
Emperor mounted on an elephant, and, attended by his devoted 
followers on foot, entered the fortress. An order for a general 
massacre was issued, and more than 8000 Rajputs who were in 
the place received the reward of their deeds.! After noon the 
slaughter was stayed, and the Emperor returned to his camp, 
where he remained three days. Asaf Kh4n was appointed to 
rule this country, and His Majesty started for the capital, on 
Tuesday, the 25th Sha’ban. 

A curious incident in this siege was this: A person was sitting 
near the battery of the author of this book, under the shelter of 
a tree, with his right hand placed upon his knee. As an oppor- 
tunity presented itself, he raised his thumb, covered with the 
stall usually worn by archers, and just at that moment a gun 
was fired from the fortress, and the ball passed within the length 
of a barley-corn from his thumb, and did him no harm. 

When the Emperor started to effect the conquest of Chitor, he 
vowed that if he were successful, he would make a pilgrimage to 
the tomb of Khw4ja Mu’inu-d din Chishti, which is at Ajmir. In 
performance of this vow, he set off for Ajmir, and walked all the 
way on foot. On Sunday, the 7th Ramazan, he reached Ajmir. 
He performed all the observances of the pilgrimage, and made 
the poor and needy glad with his alms and offerings. He 
remained there ten days, and then departed for the capital. 


1 Abdé-l Fazl states that the number of the slain amounted to near sf Aasdr 
(30,000) ; but perhaps eth Aasdr, 3000, is meant.—Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 407. See 
supra, p. 174. 
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Thirteenth year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Thursday, 14th 
Ramazan, 975 . (14th March, 1568). At the beginning of this 
year the Emperor left Ajmir, and proceeded by way of Mewét 
towards Acra. On his journey, he passed a jungle which was 
the abode of lions (sher) and tigers (babar). A terrible tiger 
(sher)'! came out, and His Majesty’s followers, who were con- ° 
stantly in attendance upon him, discharged their arrows and 
stretched him in the dust. His Majesty then gave orders, that 
if a like thing should occur again, they were not to shoot until 
he directed them. As they went on, another tiger (sher), larger 
and fiercer than the first, came out and made towards the 
Emperor. No one of the attendants dared to fire without 
orders. The tiger-hunting King alighted from his horse and 
levelled a musket at the beast. The ball grazed the animal’s 
face, inflicting a slight wound, which caused him to rash from 
his place towards His Majesty. The Emperor fired a second 
time, and brought him down. At this juncture, "Adil Muham- 
mad Kandahari, boldly placed an arrow to his bow, and faced 
the animal, which then turned away from the Emperor and 
attacked him. It brought him to the ground, and was about 
to take his head in his mouth. That brave fellow, in this 
supreme moment, thrust his hand into the animal’s mouth, and 
sought to draw his dagger to stab him in the belly. But the 
handle of the dagger stuck in the sheath, and the beast gnawed 
the flesh and skin of the hand which was in his mouth. Not- 
withstanding this, "Adil managed to draw his dagger, and in- 
flicted some deep wounds in the animal's belly. Brave men 
gathered round on all sides and finished him. ’Adil Muhammad 
received a sword-cut besides the wounds the tiger had given him. 
He lay for some time on the bed of pain before he died of his 
wounds. 

After the tiger hant the royal camp moved towards Alwar, and 


1 It was in all probability a tiger, although the author would seem to use the 
words sher and daber distinctively. 
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directions were given that it should proceed thither, while the 
Emperor himself went to pay a visit to Shaikh Nizam Narnauli. 
He then returned to the camp, and proceeded with the army to 
the capital. 

After a stay of some months at Agra, the Emperor resolved 
to attack the fort of Rantambhor, renowned as one of the 
strongest and highest fortresses of Hindust4n. An order was 
issued for the assembling of those troops which had not been 
engaged in the siege of Chitor. Ashraf Khan Mir-munshi and 
Sadik Khan were sent on this service with a large portion of 
the Imperial army. When these amirs had marched several - 
stages, intelligence reached the Emperor of disturbances created 
by the sons of Muhammad Sult4n Mirzé, who had escaped from 
the hands of Changiz Khan, in Gujarat,' and had laid siege ‘to 
the fort of Ujjain, in M&lwa. The Emperor then directed that 
Kalij Khan, with the amirs and the army that had been sent 
to Rantambhor, should undertake the repression of the revolt 
of the Mirzas. 

The two forces united according to the order. On approach- 
ing Sironj, Shabébu-d din, the ruler of that sarkdr, came 
forth to meet them. He joined them and marched on with 
them. When they encamped at Sarangpir, Shah Bidégh Khan 
joined them with his forces. The army had now grown very 
large. When the Mirzds were apprised of its approach, they 
raised the siege of Ujjain, and went off towards Mandi. Mu- 
hammad Murad Khan and Mirz& ’Azizu-lla, who had been 
besieged in Ujjain, being thus released, came out and joined the 
amirs. All marched together in pursuit of the Mirzas, who 
fled before them from Mandi to the banks of the Nerbadda. 
They crossed this river in such confusion that many of their 
men were drowned. Just at this time Jajh4r Khan Habshi 
murdered Changiz Khan, the ruler of Gujarat, in the dirpauliya 
maiddan of Ahmad&b4d. When the Mirzds heard of this, they 


1 “The Mirz&s did not get on amicably with Changiz Kh4n, and were tyrannical in 
their ydgirs, so they fled from him.’’—Bad4anof, vol. i. pp. 106, 199. 
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seized the chance which it afforded, and fled to Gujarat. The 
Imperial amirs turned back from the river Nerbadda, and the 
jdgirddrs of Mandi returned to their jdgirs. Kalij Khan and 
the other amirs proceeded to Court, and were received with 
royal favour. On reaching Gujarat, the Mirzas first seized upon 
the fort of Champanir,' and then marched against Broach, to 
which they laid seige. “After a while, they by stratagem got 
into their power Rustam Khaén Rimi, who was besieged in the 
fort, and put him to death.2 The remainder of this transaction 
will be told in its proper place. 

In the course of this year Mir Muhammad Khén-i kalén, 
Kutbu-d din Muhammad Khén, and Kamél Khan Ghakar, 
jJdgirddrs of the Panjéb, were summoned to Court. They 
hastened to obey, and in Rabi’u-l awwal, 976 u., they arrived 
and made their offerings. Husain Kuli Khan and his brother 
Ismail Khan were summoned from Naégor, and appointed to 
the government of the Panj&b instead of them. The jagir of 
Muhammad Khan-i kalafn, in the sarkér of Sambal, became a - 
tankhwah. When the Emperor marched to conquer Rantambhor, 
Husain Kuli Khan was his personal attendant in the campaign. 
But after the reduction of Rantambhor, and the return of His 
Majesty to Agra, Husain Kuli Khan and his brother Isma’{l 
Kuli Kh&n took leave and departed to the Panj4b. On the 
1st Rajab, the Emperor marched from Agra against Rantambhor. 
Proceeding to Dehli, he stayed there some days and went out to 
- @ kamurgha hunt, in the neighbourhood of Paélam, where four 
or five thousand animals were killed. 


Fourteenth year of the Reign. 


- The beginning of this year agreed with 5th Ramazan, 976 u. 
(22nd February, 1569). The Emperor marched at the opening 


1 “And Surat.”—Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 418. 

* The fort was held by Rustam Khia, a Turki slave, in whose house the sister of 
Changiz Khfn had taken refuge. He fought bravely, and held out for two years; 
but being left without help, he was at length obliged to surrender, and was then “ in 
a base and dastardly manuer put to death.” —Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 418. 
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of the year towards Rantambhor, and in a short period arrived 
at the foot of the fort. The place was invested, batteries raised, 
sabats constructed, and several breaches were effected by batter- 
ing with cannon. 

Rai Surjan, the commander of the fort, when he observed the 
progress of the siege, was brought down from the pinnacle of 
his pride and insolence, and he sent out his two sons, Didh 
and Bhoj by name, to ask for terms. His Majesty received 
kindly the two young men, who had come to seek his mercy, 
and pardoned their transgressions. He sent Husain Kuli Khan, 
who had received the tifle of Khan-jahan, into the fort to give 
assurances to Réi Surjan. He did so, and brought the Rai to 
wait upon the Emperor, when he made a frank submission, and 
was enrolled among the royal servants! On Wednesday, 3rd 
Shawwél, the conquest of the fortress was accomplished, and on 
the next day the Emperor went in to examine the place. He 
placed Mihtar Khan in command of the fortress, and then pre- 
pared to return to the capital. Leaving the army under the 
command of Khwdja Aminu-d din Mahmiad, who was entitled 
Khwaja-jahén, and Muzaffar Khén, the Emperor left them to 
conduct the army back to the capital, while he made a hasty 
journey to pay a visit to the tomb of Féizu-] anwar Khwaja 
Mu‘inu-d din Chishti. He remained there a week, and then 
departed for Agra, where he arrived on Wednesday, 4th Zi-l 
ka'da, 976. Darbar Khan, one of his personal attendants, had 
been compelled by sickness to continue with the army, and he . 
died before His Majesty reached Agra. Upon his return His 
Majesty went into the Khan’s dining-hall, and made a princely 
provision for his family. 


Foundation of the town of Fathpur. 


The Emperor had several sons born to him, but none of them 
had lived. Shaikh Salim Chishti, who resided at the town of 
Sikri, twelve kos from Agra, had gladdened him with the 

1 See Blochmann’s Ain-i Akbari, vol. i. p. 408, 
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promise of a son. The Emperor went to visit the Shaikh several 
times, and remained there ten or twenty days on each occasion. 
He commenced a fine building there on the top of a hill, near 
the Shaikh’s monastery. The Shaikh also commenced a new 
monastery and a fine mosque, which at the present day has no 
equal in the world, near the royal mansion. The amirs also 
built houses and mansions for themselves. When one of the 
Emperor’s wives became pregnant, he conveyed her to the 
dwelling of the Shaikh, and left her there. Sometimes he stayed 
there himself, sometimes at Agra. He gave the name of 
Fathptr to Sikri, and built a bazar and baths there. 
| Conquest of Kalinjar. 

This is a strong fortress, and many former Sultans had been 
ambitious of taking it. Sher Khan Afghan (Sher Shéh) besieged 
it for a year, but was killed in the attempt to take it, as has 
been narrated in the history of his reign. During the inter- 
reonum of the Afghéns, R4j& Ram Chandar! had purchased 
the fort at a high price from Bijilli®? Khan, the adopted son 
(pisar-+ khwdnda) of Bihar Khan Afghan. The renown of the 
conquest of the forts of Chitor and Rantambhor spread through 
the world, and the men of the Imperial army who held jdgirs 
in the neighbourhood of K4linjar were constantly forming plans 
for the capture of that fort, and were anxious to begin the war. 
Réjé Ram Chandar was a prudent and experienced man, and 
considered himself an adherent of the Imperial throne. He sent 
by his envoy the keys of the fortress and suitable offerings, with 
congratulations for the victories achieved, to the Emperor, On 
the same day the custody of the fortress was given into the 
charge of Majnan Khan KékshAl, one of the jdgirddrs of that 
quarter, and a friendly farmdn was sent to R4j& Ram Chandar. 
The fortress came into the possession of the Emperor in the 
month of Safar, 977 #., in the fourteenth year of his reign. 

1 6 R&jé of Panna.” —Z. Alfi. See Blochmann’s Ain-¢ Akbari, vol. i. p. 406, 


3 ss’ Alf Kh&n, the reputed son of Bihfr Khan ’Azam Humf4yitn, and son-in-law 
of Sher Khan [Sher Sh&b]."—7Z, A//t. 
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Birth of Prince Sultan Salim Mirsd. 


On Wednesday, 18th of Rabi’u-l awwal, 977 H., and the four- 
teenth year of the reign, when seven hours of the day had 
passed, the exalted prince Sult4n Salim Mirz4 was born in the 
house of Shaikh Salim Chishti, in the town of Fathpir. The 
Emperor himself was in Agra at the time, and the joyful tidings 
was conveyed to him by Shaikh [br4him, son-in-law of Shaikh 
Salim, who was right royally rewarded. In thanksgiving for this 
happy event, gifts were distributed among the people, prisoners 
were set free, and great feasts were held, which were kept up for 
seven days with great pleasure and rejoicing. The date of the 
birth is found in the words Shah-i alt Timir. Khwaja Husain 
composed an ode, of which the first line contained the date of 
the Emperor's accession, and the second the date of the prince’s 
birth. The Khwaja received a present of two Jacs of tankas 
for this ode, and several other poets received rewards for their 
productions. The Emperor made Fathpir! a royal abode, raised 
a stone fortification round it, and built some splendid edifices, 
so that it became a great city. Before the prince was born, the 
Emperor had resolved in his own mind, that if the Almighty 
granted his wishes, he would go a pilgrimage on foot to the 
shrine of Murddu-? anwar Kutbu-l wdsilin Khwaja Mw inu-d din 
Chishti. Having prepared his offerings, on Friday, the 12th 
Sha’ban, 977, he started on foot from Agra for Ajmir. Every 
day he travelled seven or eight kos. He visited the shrine, and 
performed the usual observances immediately upon his arrival. 
He passed some days there, and then left Ajmir for Dehli, 
where he arrived in Ramazan, 977. 


Fifteenth year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Saturday, the 
6th Shawwal, 977 u. (14th March, 1570). * * * On Thursday, 
the 3rd Muharram, 978, the star of good fortune shone, and the 


1 Now known as Fathptr-Sikri. See supra, p. 333. 
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Emperor had another son, Prince Murdd, borne to him in the 
house of Shaikh Salim. In gratitude for this blessing, he opened 
the hand of liberality, and gave away many munificent gifts, 
and men were enriched by his bounty. The nobles and officers 
of the Court presented offerings suitable to their respective 
ranks, and received robes of honour. Maul&én& KA4sim Arsldn 
on this occasion wrote a couplet, of which the first line contained 
the date of the birth of Prince Salim, and the second that of 
Prince Murad. 


March of the Emperor to Ajmir. 


The Emperor was accustomed, wherever he might be, to pay a 
visit every year to the tomb of Mwinu-l hakk wau-d din Hasan 
Sanjari at Ajmir. In this happy year, on the 8th Rabi’u-l 
&khir, 978, he started for that place, in order to show his grati- 
tude for the boon granted to him. He stayed twelve days at 
Fathpir, in order to make some necessary arrangements for his 
journey. He arrived at Ajmir in due course. To show his 
favour, and to improve the condition of the place, he ordered a 
strong wall to be built round it, and a palace to be erected in it 
for his own residence. The amirs and khdns, and attendants of 
the Court, vied with each other in erecting dwellings there. He 
distributed the villages and lands and houses of Ajmir among 
his amirs, to enable them to pay the expenses of the new 
buildings. On Friday, 4th Jumdda-l 4khir, he left Ajmir, and 
arrived in sight of Nagor on the 16th. Here there is a large 
tank, which he ordered his soldiers to dig and fill with water. He 
himself inspected the tank, and gave it the name of Shukr taldo. 

While he was thus staying at Nagor, Chandar Sen, son of 
R&i M4ldeo! came to pay his allegiance, and make his offerings. 
Réj& Kaly4n Mal, the R&jé of Bikanir, also came with his son, 
Réi Singh, to wait upon His Majesty, and present his tribute. 
The loyalty and sincerity of both father and son being manifest, 


1 ¢¢ Ruler of Marw&r.”—Badéani, vol. i. p. 133. 
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the Emperor married Kalyan Mal’s daughter. For fifty days he 
shed the light of his justice and equity upon the poor people of 
Nagor. From thence he proceeded to Ajodhan, to pay a visit . 
to the tomb of Shaikh Faridu-d din Mas’ud Ganj-i shakar. Rat 
Kalyan Mal, who was so fat that he could not ride on horseback, 
now received permission to return to Bikanir ; but his son was 
ordered to remain in attendance upon His Majesty, in which 
he received high promotion, as will be related in the proper 
place. 

There were many wild asses (gor-khar) in this desert country, 
and His Majesty, who had never hunted this animal, was 
desirous of doing so. One day as he was journeying on, the 
scouts brought information that there was a herd of wild asses 
in the vicinity of the camp. He immediately mounted a fleet 
courser, and after a ride of four or five kos, came in sight 
of the herd. He got off his horse, and commanded all his 
followers to remain quiet. He himself, with four or five 
Bilachis, who were acquainted with the country, approached 
the herd with guns in their hands. At the first shot he struck 
an ass, and the remainder of the herd, being frightened by the 
noise, dispersed. His Majesty cautiously approached, and struck 
another, and so on, until sixteen asses fell by his hand. That 
day he travelled nearly seventeen kos in hunting, and at the 
close returned to the camp. By his order the sixteen asses were 
brought to the camp in carts, and their flesh was distributed in 
front of the royal tent among the amirs and courtiers. Then 
he proceeded towards Ajodhan; and on arriving in sight of the 
place, he went on immediately, and performed all the ceremonies 
of pilgrimage, and distributed his bounty among the poor. * * * 

From thence he proceeded towards Lahore, and when he 
arrived at Diplpir, the ydgirddr of that pargana, Mirz& *Aziz 
Muhammad Kokalt4sh, who bore the title of ’Azam Kh&n, and 
was well known as Mirz&é Koka, prepared an entertainment, and 
begged him to stay there a few days and rest. His Majesty 
graciously consented, and remained there. For some days 
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feasting went on, and upon the last day splendid offerings were 
presented to him. Arab and Persian horses, with saddles of 
silver; huge elephants, with chains of gold and silver, and 
housings of velvet and brocade ; and gold and silver, and pearls 
and jewels, and rubies and garnets of great price: chairs of 
gold, and silver vases, and vessels of gold and silver; stuffs of 
Europe, Turkey, and China, and other precious things beyond 
all conception. Presents of similar kind also were presented for 
the young princes and the Emperor’s wives. All the ministers 
and attendants and dignitaries received presents, and every 
soldier of the army also participated in the bounty. 


Sixteenth year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Sunday, 17th 
ShawwAl, 978 uw. (13th March, 1571 a.p.) 

At the beginning of this year His Majesty departed from 
Dipalpur for Lahore, and Hasan Kuli Khan, the governor of 
that city, hastened forth to receive him. Leaving his camp at 
Malkapur, the Emperor went on speedily to Lahore. He passed 
that day and night in the house of Hasan Kuli, and next day 
the Khan presented his gifts. On the following day the Emperor 
returned to the camp, and after spending a few days in the 
vicinity of Lahore, he set off for Hisér-Firozah, on a visit to 
the shrine of Khwaja Mu’inu-d din. 

Néhid Begam was wife of Muhibb ’Ali Kh&n son of Mir 
Khalifa, and her mother was wife of Mirz4 °*fs& Tarkhan, the 
ruler of Thatta. Mirz& *¥s& being dead, N&hid Begam had 
received leave from His Majesty about a year before this date 
to go to Sind, to see her mother, and bring the daughter of 
Mirz& ’¥s& to pay homage to the Emperor. Muhammad Baki 
Tarkhaén now occupied the seat of his father, and would have 
nothing to do with N&hid Begam. She therefore returned in 
anger to the Emperor, and made a statement of the harshness 
and tyranny of Muhammad Ba&ki, and of the disrespect he had 
shown to the Emperor’s servants. She said that if the Emperor 
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would permit and support her husband Muhibb ’Ali Kh&n, he 
could easily effect the conquest of Thatta. As N&hid Begam 
was returning from Thatta, she had some conversation at Bakar 
with Sult4n Mahmud Bakari, who was one of the officers of 
Mirzé Shéh Husain Arghin, and his koka; and, after the death 
of Mirz& Shéh, Bakar remained in his possession. This Sult4n 
Mahmid Saléi Samarkandi told Néhid Begam that if Muhibb 
’Ali Khan would undertake the conquest of Thatta, he would 
join and assist him, and that he would have no need of any 
further support. In consequence of this promise, Nahid Begam 
was very desirous of going to Sind. Muhibb ’Ali Khaén had 
for a long time given up the military life, so the Emperor 
granted him a banner and a kettle-dram, and he gave him a 
jagir of fifty /acs of tankas in the sarkdr of Mult4n, towards the 
expense of the campaign. He also sent with him his daughter’s 
son Mujahid, a young man of resolution and courage, und he 
wrote a farmdn to Sa’id Khan, the ruler of Multan, directing 
him to support Muhibb ’Ali Khan. . 

When the Emperor left the Panjéb for Fathpér his royal 
residence (ddru-i khildfat), he sent Muhibb ’Ali on his expedi- 
tion. Upon arriving at his ydégir in Mult4n, Muhibb ’Ali set 
about collecting men, and got together nearly 400 horse. Rely- 
ing upon Sult4n Mahmid Bakari, he wrote letters to him, and 
began his march. But Sultan Mahmid was adverse to the 
entrance of any Imperial forces into his territory, so, disregarding 
the promises he had made to N&hid Begam, he sent to say that 
he would not allow Mahibb ’Ali to pass through his country ; 
but that if Muhibb ’Ali would march by way of Jesalmir, he 
would send his army to him, and render him all the assistance 
he could. 

Muhibb ’Ali, and his grandson Mujahid, took a bold course, 
and proceeded towards Bakar. Sultén Mahmid sent his 
whole army to oppose them, but his men were defeated, and 
obliged to seck refuge in the fort of M&n{la. Mujéhid and 
Muhibb *Ali Khan besieged the fort for six months, and at 
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length obtained possession of it by capitulation. At this time 
Mubarak Khan, a slave of Sultén Mahmid’s, who acted as his 
takél, being aggrieved with his master, went and joined Muhibb 
Ali. The latter having increased his force, laid siege to Bakar. 
Sult4én Mahmiad sent out his army, amounting to nearly 2000 
horse and 4000 foot, archers, and gunners. They were defeated 
in battle and driven back into the fort. For three years Sultéa 
Mahmud sometimes daily, sometimes every two or three days, 
sent out armed ships and ghrdbs to fight. Three times he sent 
out his whole army, horse and foot, to fight a regular battle, but 
each time he was defeated. In consequence of the large number 
of men which he had crowded into the fort, pestilence and sick- 
ness! broke out and became very fatal, so that 500 to 1000 
persons died daily. At length, in the year 983, Mahmid him- 
self died, and the fort came into the possession of the Emperor’s 
adherents. 

When the Emperor left the Panjab and proceeded to Fathpiar, 
Munim Khan Khan-khénén came from Jaunpiar, bringing 
Sikandar Kh4n with him. The offences of Sikandar Khan were 
pardoned, and the jdgir of Lucknow was conferred upon him. 
Khan-khénén quickly returned to secure his Bengal frontier. 
Sikandar Khan also took his leave, and was sent along with 
Khén-khanén to his jagir. Each received a jewelled sword- 
belt and four horses with golden saddles, Soon after his arrival 
at Lucknow, Sikandar Khé&n fell sick, and died on the 10th 
Jumaéda-l awwal, 979 H. 


Seventeenth year of the Reign. 
The beginning of this year corresponded with Tuesday, 25th 
ShawwéAl, 979 u. (11th March, 1572 a.p.) 
Campaign in Gujarat# 
In the Court of the Emperor conversation continually turned 
upon the state of affairs in Gujarat, and information was often 


1 6’ ufinat o bimdri.”” Bad&ani (vol. ii. p. 135) calls it “ wabd.” 
3 “ Gujarft had for a long time bad no legitimate master, and its amfrs were quarrel- 
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brought about the oppression and wilfulness of its petty rulers, 
and about the ruin of its towns and eities. Now that His 
Majesty’s mind was set quite at rest by the suppression of rebels, 
and the reduction of their lofty forts, he turned his attention 
to the conquest of Gujarat. The order was given for the as- 
sembling of the army, and on the 20th Safar, 980, in the 
eighteenth year of the reign, the Emperor started and pro- 
eeeded, enjoying the chase on his way, to Ajmir. On the 15th 
Rabi’u-l awwal, he paid a visit to the tomb of Khwaja Mu’inu-d 
din Chishti, and gladdened the hearts of the shaikhs and atten- 
dants with his munificent gifts, Next day he made a visit to 
the tomb of Saiyid Husain Khang-sawar, a descendant of Zainn-l 
’abidin, which is on the top of a hill at Ajmir. Next day, Mir 
Muhammad Khan Atka, better known by the title of Khén-i 
kalan, was sent on in advance with 10,000 horse, and His 
Majesty followed on the 22nd Rabi’u-s sani. 

Two stages from Nagor, messengers brought him the news 
that in the night of Wednesday, 2nd Juméda-] awwal, a son 
was born to him [at Ajmir].! He spent several days in rejoicing, 
and made many happy by his munificence. As the child had 
been born in the house of Shaikh Déniy&l, one of the most 
pious and celebrated shaikhs of the time, he gave the prince the 
name of D&éniy&l After the rejoicings were over, he again 
marched and arrived at Nagor, on the 9th Juméda-l awwal. 
There he remained fourteen days employed in arranging for the 
supply of his army. 

From thence he marched to Mirath, and there he was in- 
formed that when Mir Muhammad Kh4n came near to Sirohf, 
the R&ja of that place professed subjection and obedience, and 
sent some Rajputs as envoys to wait upon the Mir. The 
envoys arrived and delivered their message. Mir Muhammad 


ling with each other, and oppressing the peasants. ’Itimad Kh4n was minister of the 
country, but was not able to keep it in his grasp, and each chief in his own city 
considered himself supreme ruler of Gujar&t.""— Zarikh-i AJfi. 

_ | Badbani, vol. ii p. 139. 
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Khan gave them an appropriate answer and fine robes, and then, 
according to the etiquette observed among the people of India, 
he dismissed them with his own hand.! One of those desperate 
envoys at that moment stabbed the Khan in the breast, and the 
weapon pierced through to his baek under the shoulder. Bahadur 
Kh4n, a young man and a servant of the Khan, who was standing 
behind Sher Khan, but now has his place among the nobles, 
rushed forward, and seizing the Rajput, dashed him to the 
ground. Muhammad Sédik Khan, who was seated by the side 
of the Khan, arose and despatched the accursed wretch with his 
dageer. When this intelligence reached the Emperor, on the 
same day he sent Lashkar Khan Mir-bakhshi to inquire after 
Mir Muhammad Khan, and next day he marched forward him- 
self. S&dik Muhammad Khan and the other amirs called in 
surgeons, who dressed the Khan’s wounds, and by the Emperor's 
good fortune the severe wound was cured in fifteen days, and 
the Khan mounted his horse with his quiver girt upon his loins. 
The Emperor continued his march, and on the 8th Juméda-s 
sani formed a junction with the advanced force. When he 
reached Sirohi, eighty Réjpats in a temple and seventy in the 
R4j&’s house, stood ready to perform the vow they had made to 
die. In a few moments they were all despatched. Dost Mu- 
hammad, son of Tat4r Khan, perished in the Réjé’s house. At 
this stage His Majesty resolved to send one of his officers to 
make sure of the territory of Joudhpur, and keep the road to 
Gujardt open, so that none of the Rands might be able to inflict 
any loss. This duty was imposed upon RA{ Singh Bikaniri,? 
who was sent with a strong force of Imperial troops. Farmdns 


1 ‘‘ When the envoy was taking leave, according to the custom of the country, he 
asked for ydn, and the Khan taking some in his hand, called him forward to give it 
to him. The envoy then drew a dagger (jamdhar) from his bosom, and stabbed the 
Kh&n in the breast. © © © The attendants of the Kh&n killed all the followers 
of the ambassador, although they denied any complicity in the shameful deed.” — 
fT. Alft. 

3 « Ras Singh of Bikanir was sent to Joudhpdr to keep the road to Gujar&t open, 
and to prevent any annoyance from Ran& Kfka, chief of Kokanda and Kombalmir.” 
—Badfdni, vol. ii. p. 146. 
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were written to the amirs and sdgirddrs of that province, direct- 
ing them to render Rai Singh every assistance he might require. 

At this stage Yér ’Ali Turkomén, with an escort of Turko- 
mn4ns, came as an ambassador from Sultén Muhammad Mirza, 
and from Shah Tahmasp, King of Khurdsén, bringing with them 
Arab and Persian horses, and other presents. They were 
received by His Majesty with all due state and honour. The 
Emperor then marched from Siroh{ to Pattan Nahrwéla, and 
when he arrived near the fort of Disa, which is twenty kos from 
Pattan, intelligence was brought that the sons of Sher Khan 
Fuladi had taken off their troops and families towards Fdar. 
The Emperor sent Réj4 Ma4n Singh in command of a detach- 
ment after them. On the Ist Rajab, 980, the army arrived in 
sicht of Pattan, and rested there for a week. The government 
of the country was conferred upon Saiyid Ahmad Khan Barha, 
a man of courage and resolution, who had numerous friends and 
allies among the Saiyids of Hinddst4n. At this halt R4j4 Man 
Singh returned, bringing in a large booty, which he had taken 
from the remnant of the Afghans. 

The Emperor then marched towards Ahmadébaéd. Sher Khan 
Filadi had been engaged for six months besieging Ahmadabad, 
which was held by ‘Itimad Khaén;! but when he heard of the 
Emperor’s approach, he took to flight. The Emperor had hardly 
advanced two stages from Pattan, when Sult4n Muzaffar, son 
of Sultén Mahmid Gujarati, whom ’Itim4d Khan had kept 
continually in confinement, came with a great display of respect 
to meet the Emperor, and on Sunday,? the 9th Rajab, was 
admitted to an interview. Next day, ’Itimad Khén, the ruler 
of Ahmad4béd, Mir Abd Turdb, Saiyid Ahmad Bukhari, Ikhti- 
yaru-l Malk, Malik Ashraf, Wajhu-] Mulk, Ulagh Khan Habshi, 


1 “The slave and prime minister of Sultan Mahmad Gujarfti.” —Bad4ini, vol. ii. 
p. 141. He was originally a Hindu slave. See Afn-i Akbari, vol. ii. p. 385. 

2 According to Abd-l Fazl, Sultan Muzaffar separated from Sher Khan Ful&di, 
and wandered about without aim or purpose. Akbar sent a party to search for him. 
He was found hiding in a corn-field, and was brought to the Emperor, who treated 
him very kindly.—Akébar-ndma. (There ta here a lacuna of about siz months in the 
Lucknow odition of the Akbar-ndma,) 
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Jajhar Khan Habshi, and other amérs and chiefs of Gujardt, 
too numerous to mention, came in to wait upon the Emperor, 
and make their offerings. ‘Itimaéd Kh&n presented the keys of 
Ahmad&béd, and showed every sign of submission. 

Thr officers of the Court were suspicious of evil designs on the 
part of the Habshis (Abyssinians), and brought the matter to the 
notice of His Majesty, and although he desired to act generously 
and royally towards them, as a precaution he committed them 
to the charge of some of his attendants. The Emperor then 
marched on, and on Friday, 14th Rajab, pitched his camp on 
the banks of the river of Ahmadabad. The khutba was read in 
the name of the Emperor, and all the people of the city and 
environs came to offer congratulations and thanksgivings. On 
the 20th Rajab, Saiyid Mahmud Kh4n Barha and Shaikh Mu- 
hammad Bukh4ri brought their wives into the royal camp. On 
the same day Jalal Khan, who had been sent on an embassy to 
a Rana, returned. 

Ibréhim Husain Mirz&é and Muhammad Husain Mirz& held 
Broach, Baroda, and Surat! in defiance of the Emperor, so he 
resolved to free the country of Gujar4t from their rebellious 
power. On Monday, 2nd Sha'bdn, he started from the river of 
Ahmadébéd, and marched towards Kambay. ’Itim4d Khén 
and other of the Gujarat amirs were, at the request of some of 
the great officials, allowed to remain behind in Ahmad4bad for 
afew days to arrange their affairs. Seizing this opportunity, 
Ikhtiy4ra-1 Mulk, one of the chief nobles of Gujarat, fled on the 
4th Sha’ban from Ahmad&béd to Ahmadnagar. As no reliance 
could be placed on the nobles of Gujarat, ’Itimad Kh4n was 
given into the custody of Shéhbéz Kh4én Kambi. On the 6th 
the Emperor reached Kambay. He went to look at the sea, and 
leaving Kambay on the 12th, he reached Baroda on the 14th. 
After reflecting upon the best means of guarding and governing 
the country of Gujar4t, he appointed Mirza *Aziz Muhammad 


1 Ibr&him Mirz& held Baroda, Muhammad Husain Mirz4 held Surat, and Shah 
Mirz4 had Champanir.—Akbar-ndma, 
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Kokaltésh the Khdn-i’asim to be the governor of the country, 
and especially of its capital Ahmadabad. 


A detachment sent to invest Surat. 

After the departure of the “Asam-khdn, the Emperor deter- 
mined upon attacking the fortress of Surat, which was the home 
and stronghold of the Mirzés. To effect this purpose he sent 
Saiyid Mahmid Khan Barha, Shah Kuli Khan Mahram Khap-i 
‘alam, R&j& Bhagwan Dés, Kunwar Man Singh * * * and 
several others, to overpower Husain Mirz4, who was in Surat. 
Next day, 17th Sha’bén, when one watch of the night was 
passed, intelligence was brought in that Ibréhim Mirz4 Khan, 
having heard at Broach of the Emperor’s advance, had murdered 
Rustam Khan Rimi,! and then left the town, intending to pass 
about eight kos distance from the Emperor's camp, and to raise 
disturbances and rebellion olsewhere. 

On hearing this, the Emperor’s wrath was kindled. He 
instantly gave orders that Khwéja-jahdn, Shujé’at Khan, Kalij 
Khan, and Sadik Khan should take charge of the young prince 
Salim, while he went to chastise Ibrahim Mirza. He took with 
him Maliku-sh Shark Gujarati, who was well acquainted with 
the roads, and he sent Shéhb4z Khén Mir Bakhsh in all haste, 
to recall to his side Saiyid Muhammad Khan, and the forces 
which had marched against Surat.2 The remainder of that night, 
and the greater part of the next day, he kept up the pursuit for 
along distance. When night came on, he arrived with forty 
horsemen on the banks of the river Mahindri.® Ibréhim Husain 
Mirzé was in the town of Sarn4l, on the other side of the river. 
When they heard this, the Emperor’s followers endeavoured to 
conceal themselves. 

At this crisis, Saiyid Mahmid Khan Bérha, Kulf Kh4n 
Mahram Khan-i ’élam, Rajé Bhagwan Das, Kunwar Man Singh, 

1 «Who was desirous of returning to his allegiance.” —Akbar-ndma. 

3 The force he took with him numbered about 2000 men.—Akber-ndma. 


3 Aba-l Fazl calls the river also ““Sakfnir.”—Jd. There is a “Sinnole”’ on the 
Maujam river, thirty miles south-east of Ahmaduagar. 
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* * * Bhoj the son of Surjan, and others of the force sent 
against Surat, by a forced march came up and joined the 
Emperor. Kunwar Man Singh, at his own solicitation, was 
placed in command of the advanced guard. Although the 
whole of his followers did not number more than 100 men,! 
the Emperor, without hesitation, determined to attack. They 
dashed into the river and crossed over. 

Ibréhim Husain Mirzé, who had with him about 1000 horse- 
men, on perceiving this bold movement, went out of the town of 
Sarnal by another road, telling his men that he intended to give 
battle in the open. The road between the river and the fort 
was very broken, so Kunwar M4n Singh, and the advance ander 
his command, took another road, and the Emperor passed by a 
road to the gate of the town by the water-side. Some of the 
enemy, whose blood was up, made a stand in the street, and 
showed fight. Makbal Kh4n, a Kalmuck slave, who on that 
day went in front of the Emperor, cut one of them down, and 
wounded several others. 

It was now discovered that Ibréhim Husain had quitted the 
town, and the Emperor gave orders for the pursuit. The 
troops accordingly left the walls and went out into the plain, 
and there the two parties confronted each other. Ibrahim 
Husain made an attack upon Bab& Khan K&4ksh4l, who had 
been sent forward with a party of bowmen. Although these 
made a stout resistance, they were driven back a short distance. 
But every man of the Imperial force fought desperately, and 
killed a great many of the enemy. Bhiupat, son of Réjé Bihar 
Mal, a very brave young man, made a charge upon the enemy, 
and fell. Emboldened by his fall, the enemy renewed his attack. 
But the royal forces were in a contracted spot, where three 
horsemen could not pass abreast, as it was all hedged in with 
thorns. The Emperor had, with great courage, gone to the 

1 The text says distinctly that the whole of the Emperor’s men did not exceed one 


hundred. Firishta makes them 156. Bad4&ni (vol. ii. p, 142), however, states that 
Mn Sing crossed the river with 100 men. See Extract from Akbar-ndma, infra. 
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front, and R4jaé Bhagwan Das had kept with him. Three of 
the enemy’s horsemen now charged them, and one of them 
attacked the Réja. As his adversary was entangled among 
the thorns, Raj& Bhagwan Das hurled his spear at him and 
severely wounded him, so that he withdrew. The other two 
assaulted His Majesty, who received them so valiantly that 
they were obliged to make off. 

At this time, Makbél Khan Ghul4m and Surokh! Badakhshi 
joined His Majesty, and he sent them in pursuit of his assailants. 
The royal forces, seeing the danger in which the Emperor had 
been placed, were roused to desperation, and made a fierce 
onslaught upon the enemy. Ibrahim Husain Mirz& was dis- 
heartened, and took to flight. Some brave men pursued him, 
and cut down several men on their way. But the night came 
on darker than the fate of that band, so the Emperor gave 
orders to stop the pursuit. Ibr4him Husain Kh4n, glad to save 
his life, made off with a few persons by the Ahmadnagar road 
to Sirohi. The Emperor went into the town of Sarnal, and 
offered thanks for his victory. Every man who served in this 
engagement received his reward in increased rank and in jdgirs. 

Next day the Emperor started on his return to the royal 
camp, but he sent on in advance Surokh Badakhshi, whose con- 
duct in this affair had gained the royal approbation, to carry 
news of the victory to the princes. When the news arrived, 
the princes and the ladies of the harem, and the amirs and the 
officials, were filled with joy sufficient to last them their lives. 
On Wednesday, the 18th Sha’ban, when one watch of the night 
was passed, the Emperor rejoined his camp at Baroda. Next 
day he conferred a banner and a kettle-drum on R4j& Bhagwan 
Das, who had 80 greatly distinguished himself in this action. 


March against Surat. 
The fortress of Surat is small, but exceedingly strong and 
secure, and remarkable among fortresses. It is said, that a slave 
1 One MS. invariably calls him “Iraj.” 
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of Sultan Mahmud Gujarati, Safar Ak& by name, who received 
the title of Khud4wand Khan, built this fortress on the sea- 
shore! in the year 947, in order to resist the attacks of the 
Europeans, for before the fort was built, the Europeans did all 
kinds of mischief to the Musulmans. When Khudéwand Khan was 
engaged in the erection of the fort, the Europeans several times 
fitted out ships to attack it, but could not succeed in their object. 
Khudawand Khan then called for his architect, a very clever man, 
to provide for the security of the fort. After a little reflection, the 
careful builder determined on his plan. On the two sides of the 
fort which face the land, he formed ditches reaching to the water, 
which were twenty yards (dard)* wide, and filled with water; they 
were built of stone, chunam, and burnt bricks. The thickness 
of the double walls is five yards, and the height twenty yards, 
and these are likewise built of stone, chunam, and burnt brick. 
The thickness of the four walls is fifteen yards, and the height 
twenty yards. It is a remarkable circumstance that each stone 
is firmly fastened to the next with cramps of iron, having molten 
lead poured into the interstices. The battlements and embra- 
sures are formed of stone, and are formidable to look at. On 
the top of the tower there is a chaukandt,* which, in the opinion 
of Europeans, is an invention of the Portuguese. When the 
Europeans were unable to prevent the erection of the fortress 
by force of arms, they offered large sums of money to prevent 
the raising of this structure. But Khudéwand Khan, in con- 
tempt of the Europeans, rejected their application and raised the 
structure. 

After the death of Changiz Khan, the fortress came into the 


1 “On the shore of the Persian gulf,’’ but it is really on the river T4pti, twenty 
miles from the sea. 

2 Bad&tnf (vol. ii. p. 146) uses “ gaz"’ as the equivalent of ‘“‘ dara’.”’ 

> se 9 Igy. 

‘ This word is used for the howda of an elephant, and so by inference may mean 
a watch tower or a cupola; or perhaps it was something in derision of Christianity. 


Bad&Gni uses the word “ ghurfa, upper room,’’ as an equivalent. See Sir-H. Elliot's 
note in the Extract from Bad&tni, infra. 
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possession of the Mirz4s. When the Emperor marched into 
Gujarat, the Mirzds placed all their soldiers in the place, and 
left it under the command of Ham-zabién, who had formerly 
been one of the orderlies (korchidn) of the Emperor Huméyin, 
but had fled from the Imperial Court, and joined the rebels. 
The Mirz4és themselves did their best to stir up war and strife 
outside. 

When Ibréhim Husain Mirz& was defeated and put to flight 
at Sarnal, the Emperor returned to Baroda, and renewed his 
design of conquering Surat. He sent forward Shah Kuli Khan 
and Sadik Kh&n, with instructions to invest the fort so that 
no one could get out. Upon this movement becoming known 
to the garrison, Gulrukh Becam, daughter of Prince Kémran 
and wife of Ibr4him Husain Mirz&, took her son Muzaffar Khan 
Mirzé with her, and fled to the Dekhin before the arrival of the 
Imperial forees. When the amirs heard of her escape, Shah 
Kuli Khan Mahram pursued her for fifty kos, and returned 
unsuccessful, but some of the Begam’s servants fell into his 
hands. Some days afterwards the Emperor sent Raja Todar 
Mal to examine and ascertain precisely the inlets and outlets of 
the fortress. After a week he returned and made his report.! 

His Majesty, relying on the help of the Almighty, left Baroda 
on the 25th Sha’ban, and encamped at the distance of a kos 
from Surat on the 18th Ramazan. On the same night he went 
up and reconnoitred the fort. He distributed the batteries 
among his amirs, and three days afterwards he moved his camp, 
and pitched his tent so near the fortress that cannon shot and 
musket balls could reach it. But the chief carpet-spreader 
brought to his knowledge through the amirs that there was near 
at hand a tank called Golf-talab, and although the bank of the 
tank was close to the fort, the uneven ground and the trees 
would prevent balls from reaching it. So the order was given 
for the removal of the royal tents to this spot. 


1 He considered its reduction an easy matter, not requiring the presence of the 
Emperor.—Akbar-ndina. Badfdni, vol. ii. p. 144. 
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The siege was pressed on, and in a short time the way for 
drawing water was closed. After it had gone on for nearly two 
months, the besiegers advanced their batteries, so that every 
_ way of ingress or egress was closed. (The soldiers and the 

followers of the amirs collected a vast quantity of earth, and 
raised a high mound, which commanded the fort. And the 
gunners and musketeers stationed upon the mound kept up a 
fire that greatly harassed the garrison, and prevented the men 
from moving about or bringing anything up. Every hole big 
enough for a mouse was closed. The miners pushed their mines 
under the bastions, and made such progress that the capture of 
the place was a mere matter of to-day or to-morrow. When 
the garrison perceived the state of affairs),! they were reduced to 
the greatest alarm and distress. 

The wretched disloyal Ham-zabén and all the people in the 
fort sent out Maulané Niz4mu-d din L&éri, who was a student 
and an eloquent man, to sue for quarter. The Maulana was 
conducted to the royal tent, and made his plea for mercy through 
the amirs and officials. The chief amirs reminded His Majesty 
that the batteries had been advanced very forward, and when 
they saw that he was inclined to mercy, they remarked that the 
garrison had resisted and fought with all their might so long as 
they had any power; and now that they saw that the fall of the 
place was imminent, they were ready to beg for mercy. His 
Majesty, in his gentleness and humanity, granted the petition. 
Maulané Nizému-d din Lari was allowed to pay his homage to 
the Emperor, and, being dismissed, he returned to the fortress 
with the glad news of quarter having been conceded. 

A royal order was then issued for Kasim Ali Khan and 
Khwaja Daulat Nazir to proceed into the fortress with the 


1 The passage in parenthesis is not given in the MS. of the E. I. Library, but is 
found in the margin of the Nawab of Jhajhar’s copy, from which Sir H. Elliot's was 
transcribed. It is written in a different hand from that of the MS., and does not fit 
in very well with the context; but it is found in Bad&dnf (vol. ii. p. 144). There 
are other similar additions, which are in accord with Bad&ani, and the probability is 
that they have been borrowed from his work. 
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Maulané, to give assurances to Ham-zabén and the men of the 
garrison, and to bring them out with them. An order was also 
given for a party of trustworthy clerks to be sent in to seize 
upon all property, live stock and dead stock, and take care that 
nothing was lost. The names of all the people in the place 
were written down, and the list was presented to the Emperor. 
Kasim ’Ali and Khw&ja Daulat Nazir, by order of His Majesty, 
brought Ham-zab4én and all the men before him, and Ham- 
zaban, for all his fluency, hung down his head with shame, and 
could not speak. In gratitude for the victory, the Emperor 
pardoned the common people and inhabitants of the place, but 
Ham-zaban and some others, who were the instigators of all the 
strife, were punished and kept in custody.! This conquest was 
effected on the 23rd Shawwal, in the year 980.* 

Next day the Emperor went in to inspect the fortress. After 
much consideration and examination, he gave orders for the 
necessary repairs and improvements. During his inspection 
some large mortars (deg) and guns (zarba-zan) attracted his 
attention. - Those mortars bore the title of Sulaimanf, from the 
name of Sulaiman Sult4n of Turkey. When he made his 
attempt to conquer the ports of Gujarat, he sent these mortars 
and some guns,’ which are in the fort of Jundzarh, with a large 
army by sea. As the Turks were unable to overcome the diffi- 
culties and obstacles they encountered, and were obliged to 
return, they left these mortars and the gun which is now in 
Junagarh on the sea-shore, and returned to their country. The 
mortars remained upon the sea-shore until Khudawand Khan 
built the fortress of Surat, when he placed them in the fort. 
The one which was left in the country of Strath‘ was taken to 

1 The tongue of Ham-zab&n was cut out.—Akbar-ndma of Abt-l Fazl and Faizi. 

3 The siege having lasted one month and seventeen days.—Akbar-ndma. 

_ § The plural is here used, but it would seem that only one gun was taken to 
Junfgarh. 

‘ The names “ Surat’ and “ Sdrath ” are identical, both being derived from the 

Sanskrit Surdshtra; but as they belong to very different places, a distinction in 


spelling has been maintained. ‘Surat’ is the city; “ Sdrath’’ is a prdné or district 
of Kattiwar, of which Junfgarh is the chief town. 
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the fort of Jundgarh by the ruler of that country. As there was 
no great necessity for these mortars in the fort of Surat, the 
Emperor gave orders for their being removed to Agra. On the 
same day he placed the custody of the fort and the government 
of the country in the hands of Kalij Khan. On the last day 
of the month Réjé Bihér Jid, Réjé of the country of Baglana, 
captured and sent to His Majesty’s presence Sharafu-d din 
Husain Mirza, who for ten years past had been engaged in 
various turbulent and rebellious proceedings. His Majesty's 
anger had been roused by the disturbances of the country’s 
peace, so he censured the Mirz& and placed him under restraint. 

When the Emperor had settled to his satisfaction all the 
affairs of the province, on Monday, 4th Zi-] ka’da, 980, he 
marched towards Ahmad&b4d. When he came to Broach, the 
mother of Changiz Kh&én complained to him that Jajhér Khén 
Habshi had unjustly killed her son, and the order was given for 
Jajhar Khan’s being brought up to answer the charge.! Upon 
being questioned, Jajhar Khan acknowledged the deed, and the 
Emperor, in his indignation, ordered him to be cast under the 
feet of an elephant. 


Various Events that occurred during the Siege of Surat. 


While the Emperor was engaged in the siege of Surat, several 
events occurred. Among them was the journey of Ibrahim 
Husain Mirza to Hindustén, for the purpose of raising disturb- 
ances. After his defeat at Sarn4l, Ibrahim fled to the neigh- 
bourhood of Pattan, where he joined Muhammad Husain Mirza 
and Sh4h Mirz4, and informed them of his escape, and of the 
siege of Surat. After consultation it was resolved that Ibrahim 
Husain Mirza should go into Hindustan and create disturbances, 
while the other two Mirz4s, along with Sher Kha4n Fuladi, laid 
siege to Pattan: their expectation being that the Emperor, on 
receiving intelligence of these proceedings, would abandon the 
sieve of Surat, and fall back upon Ahmadabad, to repress these 


1 He was tried and found guilty.—Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 5. 
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two outbreaks.! Having induced Sher Khan Fuladi to join 
them, they invested Pattan. Saiyid Ahmad Khan Barha (the 
governor) put the fort in order, and shut himself up. He sent 
an account of the investment to the Emperor, who, on hearing it, 
issued orders that Kutbu-d din Muhammad Khan and * * * all 
the jdagirdars of Malwa, Raisin, and Chanderi, and all the other 
nobles and adherents of the Imperial throne, such as * * *, 
should assemble under the command of ’Azam Khan to repress 
this rebellious attempt. 

The nobles accordingly joined ’Azam Khan and marched to 
Pattan. When they were five sos distant from Pattan, Muham- 
mad Husain Mirz& and Sher Kh4n Fdaladi came forward to 
meet them.2 The Mirzas fell upon the advance and defeated it. 
They then attacked the right, which was under Kutbu-d din 
Muhammad Kh&n, and defeated it also. Shah Muhammad 
Atka received a wound and fled. These two divisions being 
broken, fled towards Ahmad&béd. Kutbu-d din’s camp was 
plundered, and Shaikh Muhammad Bukhari? was killed. When 
"Azam Khan saw the defeat of his right and left, and the fall of 
Muhammad Bukhari, he resolved to make a bold attempt to 
retrieve matters, and to dash into the fight. But Bidagh Khan, 
who was himself a man of war, held his bridle, and would not 
let him go. When the enemy’s men dispersed in search of 
plunder, and there remained but few in array, ’Azani Khan, with 
Bidagh Khan, formed his ranks and fell upon the enemy’s 
centre. By God's help, victory declared in their favour, and 
the foe was scattered on every side. Sher Khan Fuladi, in a 
forlorn and helpless state, went to Amin Khan, the ruler of 
Junagarh, and there found refuge. Muhammad Husain Mirza 

1 Aba-l Fazl'’s view is different. He says that Ibrahfm, who was as able with 
the sword as he was wanting in sense, quarrelled with his brothers, and left them 
with the crude design of making an attempt on the capital.—_Akbar-nama. 

2 AbG-l Fazl and Faizf state that the rebels endeavoured to treat and gain time 
for the arrival of expected reinforcements.— Akbar-ndma. 

3 He held the jdgir of Dalaka.—Faiz{. 


4 Abu-l Fuzl attributes the victory to Kutbu-d din, who rallied his broken forces, 
and led them again to the fight. 
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fled to the Dekhin. This victory was won on the 18th Rama- 
zan, 980. 

"Azam Khan, after setting things in order at Pattan, left 
Saiyid Ahmad Khan Barha in command as before, and went to 
the Emperor, whom he joined under the fort of Surat, on the 
20th ShawwAl, and reported the devotion and bravery of the 
amirs and all the troops. On his way back, he sent Kutbu-d 
din Muhammad Khén and some other amérs to Ma’murabad, in 
order to chastise Ikhtiyéru-l1 Mulk’ and the defeated troops 
who were scattered in the jungles and forts, Kutbu-d din drove 
Ikhtiyéru-l Mulk and the other Habshis out of the jungles, 
took possession of the forts, and left his own garrisons in them. 
When the Emperor departed from Surat for Ahmadabad, 
Kutbu-d din Muhammad Khan, and the amirs who had taken 
part in his campaign, joined him on the road at the town of 
Mahmudabad. 


Eighteenth Year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Wednesday, 
5th Zi-l ka’da, 980 (11th March, 1573). The Emperor arrived 
at Ahmaddbéd on the last day of Zi-l ka’da, and there he 
entrusted the government of Gujarat to Khan-1 ’azam (Mirza 
Koka).2 On the 10th Zi-l hijja, the ’J’d-zuha, he commenced 
his journey to the capital. On the 18th Zi-l hijja, at the town 
of Haibatpur, one of the dependencies of Pattan, he gave fine 
robes and horses to ’Azam Khan and the other amirs, and dis- 
missed them to their jdgirs. At the same place, Muzaffar Khan 
(late King of Gujarat) received the Imperial bounty. The 
sarkdrs of Sérangptir and Ujjain in Malwa were taken from the 
Rani and granted to him, with fifty /acs of tankas in jdyir5 He 


1 He had escaped from prison at Ahmadnagar.—Badadnf, vol. it. p. 149. 

2 Pattan was given to Mir Muhammad Kh4n-i kalan; Broach to Kutbu-d din 
Muhammad; and Délaka and DandGka to Saiyid Hamid Bukhfri.—Akbar-ndma, 
vol. iii. p. 6, and MS. 

3 Baddnt (vol. ii. p. 149) says, “Two and a half Arors in jdgtr, Sarangpir, Ujjain, 
and the whole of Malwa.’ 
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was then sent to his jdgir. The Emperor continued his 
journey by Jalor towards Fathpuir. At one stage from Ajmir, 
he received a communication from Sa’id Khan, the governor of 
Multan, to inform him of the death of Ibr4éhim Husain Mirza. 

When Ibrahim Husain Mirz4 hurried off from Gujarat, he 
proceeded to the town of Mirtha.! At eleven kos from that 
place, he plundered a caravan which was on its way from Gujarat 
to Agra. Upon reaching Naégor, Farrukh Khan, son of Khan-i 
kalau, who governed there on behalf of his father, withdrew 
into the fort,? and the Mirz4, after plundering the houses of the 
poor people in the environs of the city, went on to Narnaul. 
Rai Ram and Réi Singh, whom the Emperor had left at Joudh- 
pur with about 1000 horse to keep open the communications 
when he marched into Gujarat, gathered their men and pursued 
the Mirz&. On reaching Nagor, they joined Farrukh Khan, 
and continuing the pursuit, they came up with the Mirz& one 
evening at the village of Katholi,? twenty kos from Nagor, but 
he took the alarm, and managed to make his escape. 

On the 2nd Ramazan, 980, the troops halted on the banks of 
a great tank, when the Mirza, who was only a little in advance, 
turned back and attacked the troops which were in pursuit of 
him. The troops held their ground and defended themselves. 
Three times the Mirz4, forming his men in two divisions, at- 
tacked them on two sides, and showered arrows upon them. 
Finding he could make no impression, he again fled. One 
division got separated in the darkness, and the men were scat- 
tered in the neighbouring villages, where they were taken 
prisoners, and many of them were put to death. Nearly 200 
fell alive into the hands of Farrukh Khan and the amirs of 
Joudhpir. 

1 He had with him his youngest brother, Mas’4d Husain Mirz4.—Akbar-ndma, 
vol. ili. p. 8. Faizf Sirhindi. 

2 The Mirz& besieged the fort, and was near upon taking it.—<Akbar-ndma, 
vol. iii. p. 8. Faizi Sirhindf. 


3 « Kahtoli.”—Bad&Gni, vol. ii, p. 150. ‘* Kahntoni.”"—Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. 
p.8.  Kahtoli.”—Faizi. 


a - 
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The Mirzé, with about 300 men who accompanied him, 
plundered the villages and places in their road, and crossing 
the Jumna and Ganges, he proceeded to the pargana of ’Azam- 
pur, in the district of Sambal, which had been his jdgir while 
he was loyal to the Emperor. He stayed there five or six days, 
and then started for the Panj&b. He plundered Panipat, Sonpat, 
Karnal, and other places on his route. Many plunderers. and 
adventurers joined him, and inflicted great wrongs upon the 
people. 

When he reached the Panjéb, Husain Kuli Khan Turkoman, 
Amiru-l umard of the Panjéb, was engaged with the forces of 
his province in besieging Kangra, well known as Nagarkot. On 
hearing of the Mirz4’s arrival, Husain Kuli Khan set off with 
his brother Isma’il Khan * * * and other amérs, and by forced 
marches came up with the Mirza near the town of Tulambha, 
forty kos from Multén. He was returning from hunting free 
from apprehension and in disorder, when he was attacked. His 
men were dispersed, and were unable to reach him. His brother 
Mas’ud Husain Mirzé, who had come up before him, attacked 
the troops of Husain Kuli Khan, but was taken prisoner. Ibré- 
him Husain Mirza, being unable to do anything, made off. 
Upon arriving near Multan, he wanted to pass the Gara, which 
is the name of the river formed by the junction of the Biyah 
and Satlej. But it was night, and he had no boats, so he rested 
on the bank. A party of Jhi/s, who are fishermen dwelling 
about Multdén, made an attack upon him in the night, and the 
Mirzé received a wound in his throat from an arrow. Seeing 
no other means of escape, he quickly changed his clothes, and 
separating from his people, endeavoured to get away. But some 
of the people of that country recognized him, took him prisoner, 
and carried him to Sa’id Khan at Multan, and in the custody 
of the Khan he died.! 

On the 12th Muharram, 981, in the eighteenth year of the 


1 He had received a severe wound, and died soon after his capture.—Akbar-nama, 
vol. iii-p. 12, Bad&dni, vol, il. p. 159. 
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reign, the Emperor paid a visit to the tomb of Khw&4ja Mu’inu-d 
din Chishti, and observed the usual ceremonies, and dispensed 
his customary gifts. He remained there a week, and every 
morning and evening paid a visit to the tomb, showing strict 
attention to all the observances. From thence he started for the 
capital, and on reaching Sanganir, he left his camp and went on 
express with a few attendants to Fathpir. In two nights and 
one day he reached the town of Bachina, twelve kos from Fathpdr. 
To secure an auspicious time, he remained there three days, and 
on the 2nd Safar he arrived at Fathpiar. 


March of Husain Kult Khan against Nagarkot. 


(There was a brahman named Brahma Das, a bard (bdd- 
Jarosh), who was distinguished above all his compeers for his 
skill in celebrating the achievements of great men, and he used 
to make excellent Hindi verses. He was some years in the 
service of the Emperor, and was admitted among the number 
of his private attendants, when he received the title of Kab Rai, 
chief of poets).} 

When the Emperor's favour was alienated from Raéja Jai 
Chandar, Raja of Nagarkot, he issued orders for putting him in 
confinement. The Raéja’s son, Badi Chand, although a minor, 
assumed the place of his father, and deeming him as dead, broke 
out in revolt. The Emperor having given to Kab Réi the title 
of Raja Birbal,? bestowed upon him the country of Nagarkot. 

hereupon farmdns were sent to Husain Kuli Khdn, and the 
amirs of the Panjaéb commanding them to take Nagarkot from 
Badi Chand, and place it in the possession of Raja Birbal. 
Birbal in Hindi signifies courageous and great, so his title 
means ‘“ Brave and mighty Raja.” 


1 This passage is another marginal addition apparently taken from Bad&Gni. 

2 In the MSS. the name is more frequently written ‘‘Birbar”; but the more 
familiar form has been here adopted. 

3 Aba-] Fazl places this transaction in the seventeenth year of the reign.— Akdar- 
ndma, vol. ii, p, 426. 
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When the Raja arrived at Lahore, Husain Kuli Kh4n, * * * 
and other nobles of the Panjdb, set out for Nagarkot. On 
reaching Damhari, the holder of that place, whose name was 
Choto, and who was a relative of Jai Chand, relying on the 
security of his fort which he had strengthened, kept himself in 
private, and sent two vaktls with his offerings. He also sent 
@ message excusing himself from attending in person, on the 
ground of his fears and anxiety, but he undertook the duty of 
keeping the roads clear. Husain Kuli Khan presented the vakile 
with robes and sent them back. Leaving a party of men at a 
village situated near the opening of the road, he went onwards. 

On arriving at the fort of Kutila, he pitched his camp. This 
fort is a very high one. It formerly belonged to R4j&4 Ram 
Chandar, of Gwalior ;! but Rajé Dharm Chand and Rajé Jai 
Chand had obtained possession of it by force. 

The officers left in charge of the fort by Rajé Jai Chand 
discharged muskets and arrows and stones against the troops 
who had dispersed in search of plunder, and inflicted some 
damage. Upon hearing of this, Husain Kuli Khan mounted 
his horse with the other amérs to reconnoitre the place. He 
ascended a hill which is opposite to the fort, and commands it. 
With great labour some guns were brought up the hill, and fire 
was opened upon the fort. Its cracked masonry was shattered 
by the balls. A large number of men stood under the walls, and 
great loss was suffered. As evening approached, he returned to 
the camp, leaving a force in charge of that position. During 
the night, the Rajputs who were in the fortress, and were terri- 
fied by the cannonade, made their escape. In the morning 
Husain Kuli Khan, beating his drums, marched into the fort of 
Kitila, which he delivered over to the Raja of Gwalior, to whose 
ancestors it had formerly belonged; but he left a garrison of his 
own there. 

Continuing his march, he came toa thickly wooded country, 
through which it was difficult even for an ant or a snake to 

_ 1 The Gwalior in the hills, See Vol. IV. p. 494. 
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creep ; so a party of men was set to cut a road through the jungle. 
On the Ist Rajab, 990, he encamped by a field of maize near 
Nagarkot. The fortress (hisér) of Bhan, which is an idol temple 
of Mahéma&i, and in which none but her servants dwelt, was 
taken by the valour and resolution of the assailants at the first 
assault. A party of Rajputs, who had resolved to die, fought 
most desperately till they were all cut down. A number of 
Brahmans, who for many years had served the temple, never 
gave one thought to flight, and were killed. Nearly 200 black 
cows belonging to the Hindus, during the struggle, had crowded 
together for shelter in the temple. Some savage Turks, while 
the arrows and bullets were falling like rain, killed these cows 
one by one. They then took off their boots and filled them with 
the blood, and cast it upon the roof and walls of the temple. 

The outer fortifications having fallen, the buildings were 
destroyed and levelled to make a camping ground. After this 
the fort was invested. Sadabdts were formed, and a mound com- 
manding the fort (sar-kob) was raised. Some large guns were 
also placed upon a neighbouring hill, and were fired several times 
a day upon the fort and the residence of the Raj&. One day the 
commander of the artillery fired a large gun upon a place which 
the Raja had thought to be safe, and in which he was sitting at 
meat. The ball struck the walls, and killed nearly eighty 
people who were within the building. Among them was Bhuj 
deo, son of Raja Takhat Mal. 

In the beginning of Shawwél, letters came from Lahore with 
the intelligence that Ibr4him Husain Mirz& had crossed the 
Satlada (Satlej), and was marching upon Dipélpir. Husain 
Kuli Kh&n held a secret council with the améirs about the course 
necessary to be pursued. The army was suffering great hard- 
ships, and the dogs in the fortress were anxious for peace, so 
Husain Kuli Khan felt constrained to accede.' The infidels 


1 Husain Kulf required each of the amirs to give him a written opinion, signed 
and sealed, in favour of granting a capitulation. AbG-1 Faz] gives a somewhat 
different version of the terms. 1. The R&j& was to send his daughter to the 
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undertook to pay a large tribute: five mans of gold, Akbarshéhi 
weight, and various kinds of stuffs for His Majesty. A mosque 
was founded in front of the palace of Raja Jai Chandar, and after 
the completion of the first arch a pulpit was raised, and Hafiz 
Muhammad Bakir read the khutba in the name of the Emperor 
on Friday, in the middle of Shawwal, 980. As he repeated the 
titles of the Emperor, gold was showered upon his head. When 
peace was concluded, the khutba read, and the coins stamped 
with the Emperor’s name, Husain Kuli Khan marched 
away. . 

He then proceeded against Ibr4him Husain Mirzé. At the 
town of Jamari he paid a visit to the holy Khwaja ’Abdu-sh 
shahid, who presented him with his garment, and sent his 
blessings with him. When he reached Tulambha, he achieved 
the victory, which has already been described. Upon His 
Majesty arriving at Fathpur after his campaign in Gujarat, 
Husain Kuli Kh4n took Mas’id Husain Mirz4 with him, and 
went to wait upon the Emperor. The other prisoners, nearly 
300 in number, were presented to the eyes of the Emperor with 
cow-hides placed on their necks in a strange fashion.! The 
eyes of Mas’id Husain Mirz& were sewed up, but the Emperor 
in his kindness ordered them to be opened. Several of the 
prisoners were liberated, but some, who had taken a leading part 
among the rebels, were kept in custody. On the same day Sa‘id 
Khan arrived, bringing with him as an offering the head of 
Ibr4him Husain Mirz4, and he received distinguished marks 
of favour. 

When the Emperor returned from Gujarat, there remained 


Emperor’s harem. 2, To pay a proper tribute. 3. To give his children and some 
relations as hostages for the surrender of the fort, if the Emperor refused to ratify 
the peace, 4. To compensate R4j& Birbal for the loes of his yagir.— Akbar-ndma, 
vol. iii. p. 10. Faizi Sirhindi incorporates the versions of the Zabakdt and Akéar- 
ndma. 

1 “ Charmhde gdo dar galt anddkhtah."” Such are the words in the text and in 
Faizf. Charm-t gdo means a thong or lash, the American “ cowhide”; but Aba-l 
Fazl makes the matter clear. He says, “The prisoners were brought in cow-skins, 
from which the horns had not been taken away.’’—Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 14. 
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no resistance in that country, all the forts were in the hands of 
his servants, and such of his troops as had not served on the 
campaign were sent to strengthen ’Azam Khan. But he had 
hardly been six months in his capital, when news of fresh out- 
breaks came in time after time, and "Azam Khan himself wrote 
for reinforcements. 


Events which occurred in Gujarat. 


When the Emperor had settled the affairs of Gujardt, and 
had returned to his capital, the disaffected and rebellious men, 
who had crept into corners and hidden themselves in dread of 
the royal forces, once more raised their heads. Having assem- 
bled round Ikhtiyd4ru-l] Mulk,! they got possession of Ahmad- 
nagar and the surrounding territory. 

Muhammad Husain Mirza left the Dekhin? with the intention 
of attempting the recapture of Surat. Kalij Khan, who was 
jagtrdar of the fort, made it secure, and prepared for a siege ; so 
Husain Mirza gave up the project, and made a rapid march upon 
Kambay.2 Hasan Khan Karkaréh, the shikkddr, being unable to 
make any resistance, fled to Ahmadabé4.4 

Kh4n-i ’azam sent Naurang Khan and Saiyid Ahmad Bukhari 
against the Mirza, while he himself marched to Ahmadnagar 
and Ydar against Ikhtiy4ru-] Mulk, When Naurang Khan and 
Saiyid Bukhéri approached Kambéy, Muhammad Husain Mirza 
came out to meet him. Sharp fighting went on for several days, 
and Saiyid Jalal, son of Saiyid Bahau-d din Bukhéri, was 
killed. At length the Mirz&é was worsted, and fled to join 
Ikhtiy4ru-l Mulk. °*Azam Khan, who had marched against 
Ikhtiyéro-l Mulk, took a position near Ahmadnagar. He 
several times attacked him, and fighting went on for several days 
between Ahmadnagar and Idar with no decisive result. 

1 He was in the neighbourhood of Idar, and was supported by Raf Nar&in, the 
saintnddr of that place.— Adbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 13. 

2 The neighbourhood of Daulatabad.—Jé. p. 14. 


2 He got possession of Broach on his way.—Jé. p. 18. 
* Abt-l Eas] imputes negligence to Hasan Khan.—ZJZé. p. 13. 
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Intelligence now came that the sons of Sher Khan Fulad{, the 
son of Jajhar Khan, and Mirzé Muhammad Husain had joined 
Ikhtiyéru-]1 Mulk, and had formed the plan of making a rapid 
march by a different road to Ahmadabad. On being informed of 
this, Khan-i ’azam marched for that city, and when he reached 
it he sent a messenger to summon Kutbu-d din Muhammad 
Khan from Broach, who accordingly marched and joined Khén-i 
’azam at Ahmadaébéd. Ikhtiyéru-l1 Mulk and Muhammad 
Husain Mirz4, and the other insurgents, got together a force 
of 20,000 men—Mughals, Gujaratis, Habshis, Afghans, and 
Rajptits—around Ahmad&béd. The Réjé of Ydar also kept up 
@ connexion with them. 

Khan-i ’azam and Kutbu-d din, being unable to depend upon 
some of their men, shut themselves up in the town, but sallied 
out every day and fought under the walls. One day Fazil Khan, 
son of Khan-i kalan, went out and made a bold attack upon the 
enemy, and killed several men; but he was slain by a thrust from 
aspear. Khan-i’azam daily sent off despatches to the Emperor, 
calling for assistance. The Emperor therefore resolved once 
more to raise his banner in Gujarat, to clear the country of the 
rebels, and to uproot their families. 

The Emperor summoned his clerks and officials, and gave 
them directions to provide for the outfit of an army. The 
former campaign had lasted a year, and the men through the 
length of the march were without accoutrements, After re- 
turning they had not had sufficient time to get money from 
their jagirs to replace their necessaries. His Majesty therefore 
issued money from the public treasury to the soldiers, and made 
liberal grants for procuring the materials of war. He sent 
Shujé’at Khdn! on in advance with his camp equipage, and he 
sent with it his horses under the charge of Khwéja Aka Khan. 
He personally enjoined the diwant officers to use the greatest 
despatch in outfitting the army. To expedite matters he on the 


1 R4j&é Bhagw&n Das and RA&i Singh were sent with him.—Akbar-ndma, vol. ili. 
p- 18, 
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same day sent the men of his advanced guard out of the city to 
join his camp equipage. . He frequently said that although he 
was exerting himself in the organization and despatch of the 
army, no one would be ready sooner than himself to take his 
part in its work. 

When several amirs with their troops had been set in motion 
for Gujarat, he bestowed the title of Khan-jahén upon Husain 
Kuli Kh&n, who had rendered good service, and he increased 
his jdgirs and allowances. He confirmed to him the government 
of Lahore and the sarkdr of the Panjab, and then dismissed him 
to his duty. Each person who sought for an increase of dignity, 
or for an increase of his allowances, met with a favourable 
hearing. Raéj& Todar Mal was ordered to join Kh4n-jahan 
Husain Kuli Khan, and to give him and the amirs of the Panjab 
the benefit of his experience and advice in the management of 
the province. All the amirs of the Panjab took their leave with 
Khan-jahan, excepting Mirzé Yusuf Khan. The Mirz4é and 
Muhammad Zamén, who exhibited great intelligence, were to 
accompany the Emperor. Sa‘id Khan, the ruler of Multan, 
was sent to his jdgir, taking with him his brother Makhsis 
Khan, who had been promoted. 

In the early morning of Sunday, 24th Rabi’u-l akhir, 981, the 
Emperor, with his companions and attendants, mounted swift 
she-camels,' and took their departure. On that day he rode to 
the town of Toda* without drawing rein. There he ate what 
he could get, and continued his journey. On the morning of 
Monday, he took a short rest at Hans-mahal, but quickly 
resumed his journey. One watch of the night of Tuesday had 
passed, when he reached the village of Mu’izab4d.2 He was 

1 Abd-l Faz) (vol. iii. p. 18) agrees. The words used are jummdza and ndka ; 
and the annotator of the Akdar-ndma gives as an explanation the Hindi sdndni. 
According to Bad&dni (vol. ii. p. 165), the animals were dukhtis, or two-humped 
camels. Faiszf uses both terms, jummdsa and bukhti. 

2 About seventy miles W. by 8. from Agra. “ He proceeded by way of Bashwar 


and Toda, and accomplished 100 kos in two days. On the 26th he arrived at Ajmfr.” 
— Badaanf, vol, ii. p. 165. 


3 Thirty miles 8.W. from Jaipur. 
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now fatigued,' and several of his attendants had dropped behind, 
so he stayed a few hours to take rest. After his attendants had 
come up, he mounted a fast-going cart,? and travelled all night. 
On Tuesday he reached the tomb of Khwéja Mu’inu-d din 
Chishti (at Ajmir),? where he went through the usual observ- 
ances, and bestowed his gifts upon the poor. He rested for a 
while in the palace, which he had built for his own use, but 
towards the end of the day he mounted his horse, and continued 
his journey. Among his attendants when he started were Mirz& 
Khan, son of Khén-khén4én Bairfém, Asaf Khan Koka, Zain 
Khan Koka, and * * *. The night was bright moonlight. In 
the morning they joined Sh4h Kuli Khén Mahram, and Mu- 
hammad Kuli Khan Tughbant, who had been sent on in advance 
from Fathpir. The intelligencers now brought the information 
of the royal army having marched. His Majesty alighted at 
the town of Pali, which was near at hand, and then, having 
chosen Khwaja ’Abdu-lla, Asaf Khén Bakshi, and Réisdl Dar- 
bari, he took them along with him. On the 2nd Jumada-l 
awwal, 981, he reached the town of Disa, twenty kos from 
Pattan, in Gujarat, where the shikkdar * * came forth to meet 
him, His Majesty now sent Asaf Khén to Muhammad Khén, 
directing him to collect his forces, and join the party at the 
town of Balisdna, five kos from Pattan. In the middle of the 
night His Majesty started from Disa for Bélisina, and turning 
aside from Pattan, came in sight of Bélisana® in the morning, 
and there halted. Here he was joined by Mir Muhammad 


1 According to Faizf, his limbs had to be anointed with oil, to assuage the effects 
of the friction. 

2 Here the 7. Alfi says they rode on swift female camels, but Abdé-l Fazl agrees 
as to the carriages.—_Akbar-ndma, vol. ili. p. 19. 

3 Distance 140 kos.—Faizi. ‘ 228 miles.’’—Thornton. 

‘ The route from Ajmir was by Mirtha, thirty miles to the N.W. Jit&ran forty- 
five miles S.W. Thirty miles farther to Sojhat, and from thence twenty to P&lf. 
From thence to Bhagwanpur. He now wished to take the shortest road by Sirohi; 
but as that route was dangerous, his attendants were in favour of Jélor. The guide 
pretended to lose the way in the night, and they went to J&lor, and so on to 
Pattanw4l.—Akbar-ndma, vol. ili. p. 20. Faizi, 


5 About five miles south-east of Pattan. 
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Khan with his army and all his amirs and attendants, such as 
* * * and a party of the principal Rajpits, such as Khangér, the 
nephew of Radja Bhagwén Dés, who had previously marched 
from Fathpdir to support Khan-i ’azam, but whom caution had 
restrained from advancing beyond Pattan. | 

An order was now issued for all the troops to appear fully 
armed and accoutred. The amérs accordingly brought out their 
men, and the Emperor reviewed them, Although he had full 
trust and hope of heavenly assistance, he neglected no material 
means of success. He gave the command of the centre, which 
is the place of the Sultan, to Mirz& Khan, son of (the late) 
Khén-khén4n Bairém Khan, a young man of great parts and 
promise. He also appointed Saiyid Muhammad Khan Barha, 
aman of great bravery, and Shujé’at Khan and Sadik Khan 
to the centre. The command of the right was given to Mir 
Muhammad Khan-i kalan, and that of the left to Wazir Khan. 
The advance, composed of a number of brave fellows, was placed 
under the command of Muhammad Kuli Khén and Tarkhan 
Diwana. His Majesty kept under his own immediate direction 
100! horsemen, men who had been picked out from a thousand 
thousand—a reserve intended to support any division which 
might be hard pressed. Strict orders were issued that no man 
was to stray from his place. 

Although the horsemen under his colours were only 3000 in 
number, and the enemy had more than 20,000, he put his trust 
in God, and in the latter part of the day marched from Balisana 
towards Ahmadabéd. A messenger was sent to apprise Khan-i 
’azam of his approach. He marched all night, and on Tuesday, 
ord Jumada-l awwal, he reached Kari, a town twenty kos from 
Ahmadabad. The scouts now brought in the intelligence that 
a large force of the enemy had come out of the fort to give 
battle? Orders were accordingly given to attack them, and 


1 This is the number given by Ab4-1 Faz], Bad&ini (vol. ii. p. 166), and Firishta ; 
but one of our MSS. has “500.” 

2 Under the command of Roliy4, an officer serving under Sher Khan Ful&di.— 
Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 23, 
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drive them from the road, but not to‘incur any embarrassment 
by attacking the fort. This was accomplished in the twinkling 
of an eye, and those of the enemy who escaped the sword, 
threw themselves into the fort. Leaving the fort untouched, in 
obedience to orders, the army marched five kos from Kari, where 
it rested till dawn. 

As soon as it was light, the bakhshis drew up the forces, and 
marched on without drawing rein to a place about three kos 
from Ahmadabad. Orders were given for every man to arm 
himself, and the royal armoury was opened, so that every man 
who had lost or damaged a weapon might choose one to suit 
him. Asaf Khén was sent to Kh4n-i’azam, to inform him of the 
proximity of the Emperor, and directing him to effect a junction. 
Thus, in nine days, the Emperor marched from Fathpir to the 
outskirts of Ahmadabéd, a feat which it is difficult for the pen 
to describe. 

It was now discovered that the enemy, drunk with wine,' were 
asleep on the bed of heedlessness, quite unaware of the approach 
of the royal army. The feeling ran through the royal ranks, 
that it was unmanly to fall upon an enemy unawares, and that 
they would wait till he was roused.*. When the blast of the 
trumpets was heard, the enemy, in amaze and alarm, rushed to 
their horses.2 Muhammad Husain Mirz& advanced with two or 
three horsemen to the bank of the river to ascertain the truth, 
and it so happened that Subh4n Kuli Turk had also gone down 
to the river with two or three men from our side. Muhammad 
Husain Mirzé4 called out to Subh4n Kuli, inquiring whose army 
it was, and he was answered that it was the Emperor, who had 
marched from Fathpur to punish traitors. The Mirza replied, 
‘““My spies have informed me, that fourteen days ago the 
Emperor was at Fathpir; and if this is the Imperial army, 

1 This is probably figurative. Bad&dnf (vol. it. p. 166) employs a more common 
simile, ‘‘ the sleep of neglect.” 

3 The battle was fought on the 5th Jumfda-l awwal.— Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 26. 


3 Some thought a reinforcement had arrived for themselves, and others that it was 
a force come from Pattan to support Khan-i kalan.—AAbar-néma, vol. ili. p. 26. 
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where are the royal elephants which always accompany it?” 
Subhan ’Ali said, ‘‘ How could elephants have travelled with 
us 400 kos in nine days?” Muhammad Husain Mirza returned 
amazed and troubled to his army, and drawing out his forces, 
he prepared for battle. He directed Ikhtiy4r Khan to take 
5000 horse, and prevent Khan-i ’azim from sallying out of 
the city. 

When the time for delay drew to an end, the Emperor directed 
the advance to cross the river, and that Wazir Khan also should 
cross with the left. This being done, he himself crossed over at 
the head of his chosen men. Some little confusion occurred in 
the passage, but the troops all got over together, and advanced 
a short distance on the other side, when a strong force of the 
enemy came in view. Muhammad Husain Mirza, with 1500 
Mughals,! all devoted men of his own, came up and fell upon 
the advanced force under Muhammad Kuli Khan and Tarkhén 
Diwdna. Simultaneously the Habshis and Afghans attacked 
Wazir Khan, and then the fight grew close and warm. 

The Emperor perceived some signs of weakness and distress 
in the advanced force, so he gave the word, and charged the 
enemy like a fierce tiger. Another body of the royal forces 
came up and took them in flank. Saif Khan Koka made a rash 
charge and was killed. Muhammad Husain Mirz& and Shéh 
Mirz4é struggled manfully, but ill-luck attended them, so they 
‘turned and fled. The royal troops advanced and cut off some. 
His Majesty with several of his men drew up and stood fast. 
Muhammad Husain Mirz& had received a wound, and in his 
haste to make his escape, he put his horse at a thorn hedge, but 
the animal fell. One of the royal troops, a Turk named Gadé 
"Alf, who pursued him, threw himself from his horse and made — 
him prisoner. 

Wazir Khan on the left fought well and bravely, but the 
Habshi and Gujar&ti troops made charge after charge, until they 
became acquainted with the defeat of Muhammad Husain Mirzé 

1 The name is generally spelt “ Mughdl”’ in this work. 
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and Shéh Mirzé. Then they also turned their backs. Mir 
Muhammad Khén on the right drove back the sons of Sher 
Khan Fulédi, and put many of their men to the sword. Victory 
now declared itself on every side, and His Majesty returned 
triumphant to his couch, which was placed at the edge of the 
battle-field, and there he offered up his thanks for the victory 
vouchsafed. 

Gad& ’Ali Badakhshi and a servant of Kh&n-i kal4n now 
brought in the wounded Muhammad Husain Mirzé a prisoner, 
each laying claim to the honour of capturing him. Ré&jé Birbal 
asked him who made him prisoner, and he replied, ‘ Ingratitude 
to His Majesty ;”” and he spoke the truth. His Majesty spoke 
a few kind words to him, and gave him into the custody of Réi 
Singh. Among the prisoners taken was a man named Mard 
Azmai Shah, who declared himself the Koka of Mirz& IbrAhim 
Husain. His Majesty struck him to the earth with a spear, 
and the attendants cut him to pieces with their swords. It was 
afterwards found out that he had killed in the battle of Sarnal, 
Bhupat, brother of R&j& Bhagwan Das. 

An hour after the victory was won, another large division of 
the enemy® made its appearance, and the vedettes brought the 
information that it was Ikhtiyéru-l Mulk Gujarati. He had 
been charged with the duty of closing the road against "Azam 
Khan, but when he heard of the defeat of the Mirz&s, he left 
the city roads and came out into the field. His Majesty ordered 
a force to advance and assail him with arrows. When he came 
in sight, some fierce horsemen charged and overthrew the troop 
which preceded him. Ikhtiyéru-] Mulk in his fright cast a look 
upon the hill whereon the royal standard was planted, and he 
(and his men) ran off on both sides of it in such disgraceful 
panic that the royal troops pulled the arrows out of the quivers 
of the fugitives, and used them against them. A Turkomén 

1 According to Abd-l Fazl, it was the knowledge of this fact which induced the 
Emperor to kill him.” —Akbar-néma, vol. iii. p. 36. 


2 “More than 6000 in number.”—Asbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 37 ; Bad&ani, vol. ii, 
p. 168. 
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named Suhr4b Beg now recognized Ikhtiy4ru-l Mulk, and pur- 
sued him. Coming to a thorn hedge, the fugitive endeavoured to 
make his horse leap over, but the animal threw him. Suhrab 
Beg dismounted and took him prisoner. Ikhtiydru-l Mulk said, 
‘You look like a Turkomén, and the Turkoméns are followers 
of ’Alf. I belong to the Saiyids of Bokhéra, do not kill me.” 
Suhrab Beg replied, ‘“‘I recognized you and pursued you. You 
are Ikhtiydru-l Mulk.”’ Thus having said he cut off his head 
and returned to mount his horse, but some one had taken it, 
so he wrapped the head in the skirt of his garment and walked 
back. At the time that Ikhtiyéru-l] Mulk advanced towards 
the hill on which the Emperor was standing, the Rajputs of 
R&i Singh, who had charge of Muhammad Husain Mirza, cast 
the Mirza off an elephant to the ground, and despatched him 
with a spear. 

After the victory, "Azam Khan and the other officers who had 
been besieged in the city came out to the Emperor, who be- 
stowed upon the Khan many marks of his approval. To every 
one of the Khans he gave promotion or other distinctions, and 
he had hardly finished with them, when Suhrab Beg Turkoman 
came up and threw down the head of Ikhtiyaru-] Mulk. When 
the Emperor saw it, he praised him and liberally rewarded him ; 
and then he ordered that a pyramid should be raised of the heads 
of the rebels who had fallen in the battle, and these were more 
than 2000 in number. After this he proceeded into Ahmadabad, 
and occupied the royal abode, which is in the citadel. The men 
of the city of all ranks waited upon him with their offerings and 
congratulations. He rested five days in the citadel, and then 
he removed to the house of ’Itimaéd Kh&n, in the middle of 
the city. 

His first act was to see that all those who had rendered good 
service in this campaign, especially those who had distinguished 
themselves in the battle, should receive their due reward in 
advanced rank and increased allowances. Eloquent scribes were 
employed to write despatches of the victory, and the heads of 
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Muhammad Husain Mirzé and Ikhtiy4ru-] Mulk were sent to 
be hung up over the gates of Agra and Fathpir. 

After attending to the wants of the poor people of Ahmadabad, 
he sent Kutbu-d din Muhammad Khan and Naurang Khan to 
Broach and Chaémp4nir, to uproot the power of Shah Mirzé. 
Raj& Bhagwén Das, Shah Kuli Mahram, Lashkar Khan Mir- 
bakhsh{, and several others, were sent to [dar, to ravage the 
country which Rén& Udi Singh had abandoned. The govern- 
ment of Pattan was again confided to Mir Muhammad Khan 
(Khaén-i Kalén). Wazir Khan was appointed to Dilaka and 
Danduka, and he was to support Khén-i ’azam. 

When the Emperor had made all his arrangements, he re- 
solved to return home, and on Sunday, 16th Jumdéda-l awwal, 
he left Ahmadabad for Mahmudébad, and rested in the lofty 
and fine palace of Sultan Mahmud of Gujarfét. Khwaja 
Ghiyaésu-d din ’Ali Bakhshi, who had rendered good service in 
this campaign, received the title of Asaf Khan, and he was 
appointed diwdn and bakhsht of Gujar&t, so he remained behind 
with Khan-i ’azam. The Emperor travelled by night from 
Dalaka to Kari, and from Kari also by night to Sitapair. Here 
a despatch was received from R4éj& Bhagwén Das, and Shah 
Kuli Mahram, reporting the capture of the fort of Barnagar,! and 
a letter of thanks was returned. He made no other halt till 
he reached Sirohi, where he gave Sadik Khan a commission 
to chastise rebels and robbers. On Wednesday, 8rd Juméda-l 
awwal, 981, he reached Ajmir, and immediately went to visit 
the tomb of Khw4éja Mu’inu-d din Chishti, and made liberal 
donations to the poor. Next day he departed, and marching 
night and day, he reached the village of Puna, three kos from 
Sangfnir, in the yagir of Ram Das Kachhwaéha. Here Ram 
Das had prepared an entertainment for His Majesty and all his 
attendants. 

At this station R4j&4 Todar Mal, who had been directed to 


1 About thirty miles east of Pattan. 
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fit out a thousand boats (Aishii) and ghrabs at Agra, had an 
interview with His Majesty. The revenues of Gujarat had not 
been paid up satisfactorily, so the Réj& was sent to ascertain 
and settle the assets, and draw up an account of them for the 
royal exchequer. The Emperor started again at midnight, and 
rode to Toda, which he reached on the morning of the 6th, 
and, after resting for a while, he again mounted and reached 
Basawar in the middle of the night, where he was met by 
Khwéaja-jahén and Shahabu-d din Ahmad Khan, who had come 
out of Fathpuir to meet him. At dawn he again started and 
went to the town of Bajina, where he remained till the following 
day. . He then ordered his attendants to march into Fathpir 
with spears in their hands. He himself followed, riding upon 
a gray horse, and holding a spear in his hand. Thus he reached 
Fathpir on Saturday, 7th Juméda-l akhir, having been absent 
forty-three days. 


Events after the Emperor's Return to Fathpir. 


On the 25th of Juméda-l akhir, the ceremony of circumcising 
the young princes was performed, amid great rejoicings and 
congratulations. The time was now arrived for beginning the 
education of Prince Salim, so on the 22nd Rajab His Majesty 
appointed Mauléné Mir Kal4n Harawi to be his tutor, and to 
instruct him in the creed and the Kurén.! 

Muzaffar Khan, who had been formerly appointed to the 
government of Sérangpur, in the territories of Ahmad&b&d, was 
summoned to Court, and on the 4th Rajab he was appointed tasir 
or prime minister of Hindustan, and received the additional title 
of Jumlatu-l Mulki. The general management of the affairs 
of the country was committed to his hands, 

The debts of Shaikh Muhammad Bukhéri, who was killed at 
the battle of Pattan, and of Saif Khan Koka, who fell in the 
second campaign of Ahmaddbdd, were ordered to be paid out 
of the public treasury. The total amounted to one Jac of Akbar- 


1 The translation of this and other unimportant passages of this section is abridged. 
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shéhi rupees, equal to 2500 tumdns of ’Irék. Such a fact has 
not been recorded of any king in books of history. 

Réj& Todar Mal, who had been sent to settle the revenues 
of Gujar&t, having made the necessary arrangements, now re- 
turned, bringing the accounts of his settlement, and suitable 
presents for His Majesty. He was highly applauded. After a 
few days the Emperor gave him one of his own swords, and sent 
him along with Lashkar Khén Mir-bakhsh{ to serve under 
Khan-khénén Mu’nim Khén, and assist in the conquest of 
Bengal, 

Mir Muhsin Rizwi, who had been sent on a mission to the 
rulers of the Dekhin, returned, bringing with him the presents 
they had sent to His Majesty. 

On the 16th Shawwal the Emperor went to pay a visit to the 
tomb of Khwaja Mu’inu-d din at Ajmir, for although he had 
visited it this year on his return from the second campaign in 
Gujar4t, he had now determined upon an invasion of Bengal; 
and as this campaign might last longer than a year, he might be 
prevented from making his usual pilgrimage; so he determined 
to proceed thither at once, and offer up his prayers for divine 
help in his war against Bengal. He accordingly set out on the 
16th Shawwél, 981, and remained till the 20th in the village 
of Dair. * * * At this place Dil&war Khan, assisted by the 
Emperor’s orderlies (yasdwals), was directed to‘ protect the 
cultivated land in the vicinity of the camp; and besides that, 
trustworthy men were appointed to carefully examine the land 
after the camp had passed, and were ordered to place the amount 
of any damage done, against the government claim for revenue. 
This practice became a rule in all his campaigns, and sometimes 
even bags of money were given to these inspectors, so that they 
might at once estimate and satisfy the claims of the raiyats and 
farmers, and obviate any interference with the revenue collec- 
tions. Continuing his journey, and hunting as he proceeded, he 
arrived at a spot seven kos from Ajmir, on the 12th Zi-1 ka‘da. 

1 “ Four kos from Fathptr.”—Badadni, vol. ii. p. 171. 
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Next day he went on foot to pay his visit to the tomb, and from 
thence he repaired to his palace in Ajmir. There he remained 
twelve days, visiting the tomb every day, and enriching the poor 
with his bounty. 


Nineteenth year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Thursday, 17th 
Zi-| ka’da, 981 w. (11th March, 1574 a.p.) 

After paying his visit to the tomb of the holy Khwaja, who 
is the helper and protector of kings, the Emperor started on his 
return from Ajmir on the 23rd Zi-l ka’da. Hunting as he went 
along, he arrived at Fathpur on the 17th Zi-l hijja. 


Campaign against Patna and Hajtpur.” 


Sulaim4n Kirén{, one of the amérs of Salim Khan Afghan 
[Salim Shéh], and ruler of Bengal and Bihar, who had always in 
his letters acknowledged himself a vassal of the Imperial throne, 
died while the Emperor was engaged in his Surat campaign, in 
the year 981 n. His eldest son Bayazid succeeded, but he was 
murdered by the amérs,'! and the younger son Détd was raised 
to the throne. The Emperor was informed that D&éid had 
stepped out of his proper sphere, had assumed the title of king, 
and through his morose temper had destroyed the fort of Patna, 
which Khén-zamdn built when he was ruler of Jaunptir. A 
farman was immediately sent to Kh4n-khanan, directing him to 
chastise Daéid, and to conquer the country of Bihar. 

At that time Dadd was at Hajipur, and his chief noble, Lodi, 
who was in open hostility to him, was in the fort of Rohtas, and 
set up acclaim to independence. Kh4n-khénfn Mwnim Khan 
marched with the Imperial forces against Patna and H4jipiur. 
Lodi, knowing the destruction of the Afghans to be certain, 

1 “Tn consequence of his evil conduct.” —Badéuni, vol. ii. p. 173. According to 
Abd-1l Fazl, the nephew and son-in-law of B&yazfd, whose name was H4ns4, took an 


active part in his removal. He in his turn was killed by Lodi, and D&dd was placed 
upon the throne.—Akdar-ndma, 
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notwithstanding his hostility towards D&dd, made a sort of 
peace with Khan-khandn. The old friendship and respect which 
Khan-khéndn had for the late Sulaim4n Kirdni led him to agree 
that, upon the payment of two dacs of rupees in money and one 
Jac in stuffs ag a tribute, the Imperial forces should be with- 
drawn. Then having sent Jal4l Khan Krori, he entered into 
a peace with Dadd. 

But D&id was a dissolute scamp, and knew nothing of the 
business of governing. At the instigation of Katli Kh4n, who 
had for a long time held the country of Jaganndéth and of 
Sridhar Hindi Bengali, and through his own want of judgment, 
he seized Lodi his amiru-7 umard, and put him in confinement 
under the charge of Sridhar Bengéli. When in prison, Lodi 
sent for Katli and Sridhar, and sent Daéid this message, “ If 
you consider my death to be for the welfare of the country, put 
your mind quickly at ease about it; but you will be very sorry 
for it after I am dead. You have never given me any good 
wishes or advice, but still I am willing to advise you. Act upon 
my counsel, for it will be for your good. And this is my advice: 
After I am killed, fight the Mughals without hesitation, that 
you may gain the victory. If you do not do so, the Mughals will 
attack you, and you will not be able to help yourself. Do not 
be too sure about the peace with the Mughals, ney are only 
biding their time.” 

The power of D&id and of all the Afghans was on the wane: 
it was God’s will that they should fall, and that the power of 
the Emperor should be established over the country of Bengal. 
So Déid resolved to put Lodi out of the way, and by so doing 
to establish his authority to his own satisfaction. Katli Khén 
and Sridhar Bengéli had a bitter animosity against Lodi, and 
they thought that if he were removed, the offices of cakid and 
wastr would fall to them, so they made the best of their oppor- 
tunity. They represented themselves to Déid as purely dis- 
interested, but they repeatedly reminded him of those things 
which made Lodi’s death desirable. D&id, in the pride and 
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intoxication of youth, listened to the words of these sinister 
counsellors. The doomed victim was put to death, and D&édd 
became the master of his elephants, his treasure, and his troops. 
But he was puffed up with conceit and folly, and took no pre- 
cautions for combating his enemies, and relying upon that 
unsatisfactory peace which Lodi had concluded, he banished 
all care. 

When the death of Lodi was reported to Khan-khénd4n and 
his circle, which was full of amirs of renown, he at once set his 
heart upon the conquest of Bengal and Lakhnauti, and marched 
against Patna and H4jipar. In high spirits he arrived in the 
vicinity of Patna. D&id now deeply regretted the murder of 
Lodi, who, by his wisdom, and judgment, and devotion, had kept 
the affairs of Bengal in order. He marched towards Patna, 
and was at first resolved upon battle; but he afterwards recoiled 
from trying an action, and resolved to take shelter in his fortifi- 
cations. Khfn-khéndn was delighted when he was informed of 
this resolution, and he already foresaw the conquest of Patna 
and Hajipir. D&édd, without drawing a sword or shooting an 
arrow, retired precipitately into the fort of Patna, and set about 
repairing the works. 7 

Kh&n-khaénaén, with the concurrence of the amirs, proceeded 
to invest Patna. Upon hearing this, the Emperor determined 
to personally direct the operations against Patna and Hajipir. 
After resting for a few days at Fethpdr, he sent off his camp 
and elephants by land under the command of Mirz& Yusuf Khan 
Rizwi one of his chief amérs. He placed Agra in charge of 
Shahébu-d din Ahmad Khan Naishapiri, and embarked on 
board a boat on Sunday the last day of Safar, 982 H. The 
young princes went with him. The boats carried all his equip- 
ments and establishments, armour, drums, treasure, carpets, 
kitchen utensils, stud, etc., etc. Two large boats were specially 
prepared for his own accommodation, in which he embarked with 
his attendants. The boats required by the amirs for themselves 
and their establishments were in the rear of the royal boats, 
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and so they started. On arriving at the village of Ratambh, one 
of the dependencies of Agra, he stopped and sent a letter to 
Kh&n-khéndn Mu’nim Khan, to give information of his approach. 
On the Ist Rabi’u-l1 awwal the expedition proceeded. Every 
day he left the boat and went hunting on shore! Every day he 
was joined by fresh parties of troops. [Punishment of a brahman 
guilty of incest with his daughter. | 

On the 23rd of the month the Emperor reached IIlahabds, 
which is situated at the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna. 
This is a great place of pilgrimage for the Hindus, and contains 
some fine buildings. It is celebrated in all parts of the world 
as a holy place of the Hindds, who resort thither from all parts. 
On the 25th he reached Benares, from whence he sent on Sher 
Beg Taw&chi in a boat to Khd4n-kh4n4n Munim Khan, to 
apprise him of the Emperor’s arrival at Benares. At that city 
he remained three days taking rest. On the 28th he reached 
the village of Kori, a dependency of Saiyidpar,? at the confluence 
of the Gumti® and Ganges, and there anchored. Here he was 
waited upon by Mirzé Yusuf Khan, who had brought down the 
army by land. He now determined that until he received 
accurate intelligence from Khdn-kh4ndn, he and the young 
prince and his wives would go and stay at Jaunpur.> So he 
left the army at this encampment, and went up the Gumti in 
boats to Jaunpur. 

On the 2nd Rabi’u-s sani he reached the village of Yahyé- 
pur, a dependency of Jaunpdir. Here a despatch arrived from 
Khén-khanén, urging him to march on with all speed. So on 
the 3rd he sent on the young prince and ladies to Jaunpur, and 


1 “In the evening they cast anchor, and the Emperor engaged in discussions upon 
science and poetry,’’ etc. —Badatni, vol. ii. p. 176. 

2 Bad&tni for Saiyidpér has Jaunpdr, and is probably right. 

3 Here called in the MS. “Gada” and “Gdri’’; by Bad&dof “ Gadi,” and by 
Aba-l Fazl * Kadi.” 

* The expedition encountered three violent storms, and several boats sank.— 
Akhar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 64. 

5 The 7. A/fi writes the name indifferently “ Jaunpdér"’ and “ J&nipir.” 
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then departed on his campaign against Bengal.! On the 4th 
the boats fell down the Gumti to the Ganges, and Mirz4é Yusuf 
Kh&n, the commander of the army, waited on His Majesty. 
It was now arranged that the army should keep within sight of 
the royal flotilla. On the 6th it encamped in the plain of 
Gh4zipir, and the Emperor went hunting. * * * On the 7th 
he halted at Gangad4spir, and here he was met by the eunuch 
’Itiméd Kh4n, a distinguished noble, who had been rendering 
good service in the siege of Patna, and who now made a full 
report of all the occurrences to His Majesty, and urged him to 
hasten forward. His Majesty thereupon directed Saiyid Mirak 
Ispah4n{, one of his principal attendants, who was learned in 
charms, to seek an augury in his books by sortilege. The 
augury was favourable, and a few days proved its truth. 

On Tuesday, the 8th Rabi’u-s sdni, he encamped at the ferry 
of Chaunsé, and here a despatch arrived from Khan-khénan, 
reporting that "Ysa Khan Nidzi, an Afgh4n renowned for his 
courage, had made a sortie with elephants and a large force from 
Patna, and had attacked the besiegers. ’Ys& Khén was slain 
by Lashkar Kh&n, one of the Emperor’s men, and a great 
number of Afghans fell. This news was sent on to the princes. 

On the following day Dil4war Khan was ordered to transport 
the army over at the ferry of Chauns4, and on the 10th the army 
encamped at the village of Domni, belonging to Bhojpur. Kasim 
"Ali Khan, was now sent to inform Khan-khandn of the near 
approach of the Emperor, and to inquire what he advised to be 
done. The Kh&n advised the Emperor to advance as hitherto, 
himself by boat and his army by land; and he requested that 
some horses might be sent to replace those that had been 
rendered useless by the rains.2 Horses and arms were accord- 


1 «6 News arrived on this day of the conquest of Bhakar.” This is in the text, but 
has been placed here as a note. Bad&Gni’s version is, “‘ News arrived of the death of 
Sultan Mahmdd of Bhakar, and of Muhibb ’Alf Kh&n’s obtaining possession of that 
country.” 

2 The weather continued very stormy; heavy rains fell, and the waters were much 
out.— Akbar-ndima, vol. iil. p. 76. 
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ingly sent. Khdn-khénén and the other amirs advanced two 
kos from Patna to meet His Majesty, who, on: the 16th Rabi’u-s 
sani, reached his destination, and took up his abode in the tents 
of Khén-khénén. Great rejoicings followed, and rich offerings 
were made. 

On the 17th Akbar called a council of war in the tents of 
Khdn-khénan, when he observed that the siege had now lasted 
a long time, that he was resolved upon reducing the place, 
.and upon crushing the defenders, so that they should be unable 
to make any further resistance either in the city or in the 
country. He thought that the best course to pursue was to first 
reduce the fort of H&jipar,! which rendered very material assist- 
ance to the garrison of Patna, and that their operations must 
be directed to that object. The Khans greatly applauded this 
scheme. At that same council Kh&n-’élam was sent off with 
three thousand men in boats, with the materials required for a 
siege. Raéj& Gajpati, the samtnddr of that country, who had 
many armed adherents, was directed to support Khén-’dlam. 

Next day, the 18th, Kh4n-’4lam crossed the river, embarked 
immediately, and went to lay siege to Hajipdr, while the troops 
marched by land.2 In order to see the field, His Majesty 
mounted a battery of Shéham Khan Jaléir, which was upon 
a hill on the bank of the Ganges, and from which Hajipur was 
visible. As, however, he could get no certain information of 
what was passing, in the evening he sent a party of men in-three 
boats toward Hajipur to gain intelligence, When the enemy 
saw these boats approaching, they sent eighteen boats full of 
fighting men against them. But the three Imperial boats pre- 
vented them from advancing, and by hard fighting cut their 
way through, and joined Khén-’Alam. Victory now declared in 
favour of the Emperor.’ Fath Khan Barha, commander of 


1 “A fort which stood opposite to Patna; the Ganges, about two dos in width, 
flowing between them.”—Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 73. 

? He went up the Gandak.—Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 75. 

3 Faizi Sirhindi follows this account; but Abd-l Fazl’s version is somewhat 
different. See infra. 
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HAjipar, and many Afghans, were slain, and the place fell into 
the hands of Kh&n-’4lam. The head of Fath Khén Barha 
and the heads of other Afghans were thrown into boats, and 
sent to the Emperor. After offering his thanksgiving for this 
victory, he sent the heads of Fath Khan and of the others to 
D4id, that he might see with his own eyes what had befallen 
his officers, and might be led to reflect upon his own position. 
When D4id’s eyes fell upon these heads, he was plunged into 
dismay, and set his mind upon flight. 

On the same day, the 16th, the Emperor went out upon an 
elephant to reconnoitre the fort and the environs of the city, 
and he ascended the Panj-pahaéri, which is opposite the fort. 
This Panj-pahari, or “‘ Five domes,” is a place built in old times 
by the infidels with burnt bricks in five stages. The Afghans, 
who were on the walls and bastions of the fortress, saw the 
Emperor and his suite as he was making his survey, and in 
their despair and recklessness they fired some guns at the Panj- 
pahéri, but they did no injury at all to any one. 

When Daéid saw the Imperial forces swarming in the plain, 
and when he was informed of the fall of Hajipur, although he 
had 20,000 horse, abundance of artillery, and many elephants, 
he determined to fly, and at midnight of Sunday, the 21st 
Rabi’u-s s4ni, he embarked in a boat and made his escape. 
Sridhar the Bengali, who was Daid’s great supporter, and to 
whom he had given the title of R&ja Bikraméajit, placed his 
valuables and treasure in a boat and followed him. 

Gujar Khan Kiréni, who was Dadd’s minister,' brought the 
elephants out, and fled by the rear of the city. On that dreadful 
night, a foretaste of the day of judgment, the inhabitants were 
in a state of bewilderment and despair. Some endeavoured to 
escape by the river, but through the crowding and struggling 
many of them were drowned. Others endeavoured to fly by 
land, but were crushed under the feet of elephants and horses 
in the narrow lanes and streets. Some in their despair cast 

1 His title was “ Ruknu-d daula.”’—Badadnf, vol. ii. p. 181. 
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themselves down from the walls, and others perished in the moat. 
When Gijar Khén came to the Punpun! river, he passed his 
elephants over the bridge; but the fugitives in his rear so pressed 
and crowded upon the bridge that it broke down, and numbers 
were precipitated into the water. Those who came up afterwards 
threw away their arms and clothes, and cast themselves naked 
into the river. 

Late at night, when the flight of D&fd was reported, the 
Emperor gave thanks to heaven, and as soon as it was light 
Kh&n-khénén having assured himself of the fact, the royal 
forces entered the city with great display. Fifty-six elephants, 
which the enemy had been unable to carry off, were found in 
the city and paraded before His Majesty. The date of the fall 
of Patna, which was indeed the conquest of Bengal, is found in 
this line, “ Mulk-i Sulaiman i Déid raft” (983). 

The Emperor remained in the city till four hours of the day 
had passed, and having made a proclamation of amnesty to the 
inhabitants, he left Khén-khanén in command of the army, 
while he himself dashed off with a detachment in pursuit of 
Gajar Kh&én and the elephants. When he reached the Punpun, 
he swam over on horseback, and the amirs and soldiers followed 
his example. Then he gave orders for every officer and man to 
press on with all his might in the pursuit of the enemy, and he 
himself spurred forward. The amérs, driving Gujar Khan before 
them, secured D&dd’s elephants, and brought them to His 
Majesty. On reaching the pargana of Daryépar,* twenty-six 
kos* from Patna on the banks of the Ganges, they drew rein, 
and it was found that nearly 400 elephants‘ had been taken. 
His Majesty halted at Dary&par, but ordered Shahbéz Khan 
Mir-bakhshi and Majnin Khén K&kshAl to continue the pursuit. 
They went on to the river Balbhind, seven kos from Daryépur. 


1 A river which runs from the south, and falls into the Ganges near Patna. 
2 On the right bank of the Ganges, sixty miles east from Patna. 

S AbG-1 Fazl makes it thirty kos.—Akbar-ndma, vol. iil. p. 78. 

* “Two hundred and sizty-five.”"—J0. 
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There they learned that Gujar, worn out and half dead, had 
passed over the river, and that some of his men had been 
lost in the water. Shahb&z Khan and Majnin Khan then 
returned. 

On Monday, the 21st, Kh4n-kh4nAn, according to orders, came 
by water to wait upon His Majesty, bringing with him the royal 
boats and attendant establishments. The Emperor stayed at 
Dary4pir six days. He appointed Khan-kh4nén to the govern- 
ment of Bengal, and left him an additional force of 20,000 horse. 
He increased his military allowances twenty-five or thirty per 
cent., he gave him all the boats which he had brought down 
from Agra, and invested him with full power and authority. 
Then he raised the standard of return, and dismissed Khan- 
khdnén and the other amirs. Next day he marched to the town 
of Ghiydspér on the bank of the Ganges. There he rested 
four days, employed in the pleasing occupation of viewing the 
elephants captured from D&id and his Afghans. From thence 
he determined to go on to Jaunpir rapidly. Leaving the com- 
mand of the army as usual with Mirzé Yusuf Khan, he started 
at midnight of the 2nd Juméda-l awwal, 982, mounted upon an 
elephant. In the morning he halted at an encampment of the 
royal forces between Dary4pir and Ghiydspdr, where he wit- 
nessed some elephant fights. 

At this stage Muzaffar Khan,' who was formerly a dete but 
now an amir of reputation, was sent along with Farhat Khan, 
one of the late Emperor’s slaves, and now enrolled in His 
Majesty’s service, to besiege the fortress of Rohtds, a very lofty 
and strong place. And he gave orders that after its capture 
it should be placed under the command of Farhat Khan, and 
that Muzaffar Khan should return to Court. On Friday, 3rd 
Jumada-l awwal, he proceeded to Patna, and spent a short time 


1 Muzaffar Khan, who was appointed prime minister (see supra), had been 
since removed from office, for reasons which will appear in an Extract from the 
Akbar-ndma, infrd. Abt-l Fazl says he was sent on this campaign to Rohths in 
disgrace.— Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 81. 
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in examining the buildings of Dadid.! From thence he started 
to make the best of his way, and on Saturday, the 4th, he 
reached the village of Fathpir Sahina, which is twenty-one kos 
distant, and on Monday, 6th Juméda-l awwal, at mid-day, he 
arrived at Jaunpdr. Mirz& Ydsuf Khan arrived with the army 
on the 7th. The Emperor remained at Jaunpidr thirty-three 
days, devoting his time to making arrangements for the army 
and the government of the country. He placed Jaunpir, 
Benares, the fort of Chun4r, and sundry other mahdls and par- 
ganas directly under the royal exchequer, and he gave the 
management of them to Mirz&é Mirak Rizwi and Shaikh Ibréhim 
Sikri. On the 9th Juméda-s s4ni, 982, he departed from Jaun- 
pur, and went to Khanpir, where he stayed four days. Here 
he was waited upon by K4&zi Niz4m Badakhshi, who [being 
graciously received and appointed to office} afterwards achieved 
a high position among the nobles. 

A despatch now arrived from Khaén-khan&n, reporting the 
capture of the fort of Garhi.2 When Déid fled from Patna, he 
went to Garhi. Leaving some trusty men there, he proceeded 
to the town of Tanda. He made such efforts to strengthen the 
fort of Garhi that in his vain idea it was impregnable. Khan- 
khéndn marched against Tanda, and arrived near Garhi. As 
soon as the eyes of the terrified Afghans fell upon his army, they 
fled and abandoned the fort, so that he obtained possession of 
Garhi without striking a blow. This intelligence greatly pleased 
the Emperor, and he sent letters of commendation to Khén- 
khénan and the other amirs. Continuing his journey, and hunting 
as he went, he arrived, on the 8th Jum4da-s s&ni, at the town of 
Iskandarpiur, where he received intelligence of the fall of Tanda, 

After taking possession of the fort of Garhi, the Imperial 

1 «Tt is a curious fact that in this place there are thatched houses called chhappar- 
band, which, although they are covered only with wood (chod posh), are worth 30,000 
or 40,000 rupees each.”’—Bad&ani, vol. ii. p. 182. 

2 SeeVol. IV. p.367. Also Extract from Ak.-ndma, infrd, respecting Garhiand T4nda, 

3 He had previously made himself master of Surajghar, on the Ganges, about 


eighty miles from Patna; of Mongir, with the help of R&jé Sangram of GorakhpGr 
and Poran Mal R&j& of Kidhdr; and of Bhagalpur.—Akbar-ndma, vol. ili. p. 84. 
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forces marched on towards Tanda, which is the capital of the 
kingdom (of Bengal). Kh4n-kh4n4n’s explorers at first reported 
that D&dad intended to make a stand there, and had made his 
dispositions. Khan-kh4nén thereupon summoned his amirs, and 
took every precaution for the security of his army. Next day 
he marshalled his forces, and advanced in great force against 
Tanda. When D&id’s spies carried him the intelligence of 
Kh&n-kh4n4n’s advance, he and his associates thought of the 
black nicht of Patna, and fled in dismay, abandoning the town. 
Thus on the 4th Jumada-s s&ni, the capital of Tanda was won 
for the Emperor without fighting, and a proclamation of protec- 
tion was issued to the people. 

Again the Emperor was delighted with this good news. He 
determined to go on to Dehli, and he arrived there on the lst 
Rajab. He made a pilgrimage to the tombs of the saints and 
holy men; he also visited the tomb of his father, and he dis- 
pensed his bounty among the needy, and offered up prayers 
suitable to his position. To give his escort rest he remained at 
Dehli some days, and employed himself in hunting. - In the 
beginning of Sha’baén he started for Ajmir, and hunted as he 
went. At the town of N&rnaul he was waited upon by Khan- 
jahén, who came from Lahore to see him. The Emperor was. 
much pleased to see the Kh4n, and gave him some princely 
marks of his approval. A few days afterwards ’Azim Khan 
also came from Ahmad&béd expressly to offer his congratula- 
tions. In the beginning of Ramazdn, the Emperor reached 
Ajmir, and hastened immediately to pay his visit to the tomb. 
Oat of the spoils of Bengal he presented to the nakdra-khdna of 
the Khwaja a pair of drums which had belonged to Daid. He 
also dispensed the usual gifts. 

It now came to his knowledge that Chandar Sen, son of Mal 
Deo, was oppressing the raiyats in the neighbourhood of the forts 
of Joudhpir and Siw4nah, and was creating disturbances.' His 


1 This intelligence was brought from Siwfnah by R&j& Rai Singh. — Akéar- 
ndma, vol. iii, p. 87. Siw&nah is about sixty miles S.W. of Joudhpar. 
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Majesty sent Tayib Khan, son of Tahir Khan Mir-i fardghat 
the governor of Dehli, and Sabh4n Kali Turk, with a suitable 
force, to chastise him. When they approached, the rebel with- 
drew with his followers! into dense jungles and places hard of 
access. But some of the fugitives were caught and put to the 
sword, and the royal troops returned with considerable spoil. In 
the middle of Ramazdn the Emperor started on his return to 
the capital, and on the same day Khén-i ’azam departed for 
Gujarat. The Emperor arrived at Fathpur on the last day of 
Ramazan. | 

It had become manifest that much of the cultivable land of 
Hindustan was lying uncultivated ; and to encourage cultivation, 
some rule for dividing the profits of the first year between the 
Government and the cultivator seemed to be required. After 
careful consideration, it was arranged that the various parganas 
should be examined, and that those which contained so much 
land as being cultivated would yield a kror of tankas, should be 
divided off and given into the charge of an honest and intelligent 
officer, who was to receive the name of krort. The clerks and 
accountants of the Exchequer were to make arrangements with 
these officers, and send them to their respective districts, where, 
by vigilance and attention, in the course of three years the 
uncultivated land might be brought into cultivation, and the 
revenues recovered for Government. To carry out these views, 
a number of the most honest and trustworthy servants of the 
State were selected, such as * * and appointed to the office of 
krort. The amirs also were called upon severally to appoint 
krorts, who were sent into the country upon their responsibility. 

At this time Shéh Kuli Khan Mahram, Jalél Khan Korchi, 
and some other amirs, were sent to effect the reduction of the 
fort of Siwanah, belonging to the son of Rai Mél Deo. The fort 
was besieged for a long time, and Jalal Khan Korchi, one of the 
officers of the Court, was killed there. After that Shahbaz Khan 
Kambi was sent there, and he took the place in a very short time. 

1“ by way of Rampur.” —4k.-ndma. Rampar in Tonk, seventy miles S. from Jaipur. 
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A statement was now-received from the ministers (eukald) 
of Sult4n Mahmdd of Bakar, reporting that Sultén Mahmid 
was dead, and that they had no confidence in Muhibb ’Alf Khan 
and Mujéhid Khan. If, therefore, his Majesty would send one 
of his officers, they would render up the fort into his charge. 
His Majesty accordingly sent Mir Kisi Bakdwal-begi, who had 
received the title of Kisi Khan. 

In this year a great pestilence (wabd) and famine occurred in 
Gujarat, and lasted for nearly six months. From the severity of 
these calamities, the inhabitants, rich and poor, fled the country, 
and were scattered abroad. For all this, grain rose to the price 
of 120 ¢ankas per man,! and horses and cows had to feed upon 
the bark of trees. 

Khwaja Aminu-d din Mahmid Kitwdja-jahan, who was waztr-t 
mustaksli of the territories of Hindistan, died at Lucknow. 


Twentieth year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Monday, 29th 
Zi-| ka’da, 982 wg. (138th March, 1575). 


Defeat of Daid Khan by Khan-khandn. 

After the conquest of Tanda and the flight of Déid to Orissa, 
Khan-khénén devoted his attention to the settlement of the 
affairs of the country. Then he sent R&j& Todar Mal with 
some other amirs towards Orissa, in pursuit of Daid. He ap- 
pointed Majnin Khan Kakshél to the government of Ghora- 
ghaét. When the Khan proceeded to Ghora-ghat,? Sulaiman 
Mangali, the ydgirddr of the place, and one of the bravest of 
the Afghans, collected a force to resist his taking possession. 
Some sharp fighting followed, and Sulaim&n was killed, and the 
wives and children of him and of other Afghéns were made 
prisoners. Immense booty fell into the hands of the Kaékshals. 
Majnin Kh&n married Sulaimdén’s daughter to his own son 


1 “ Jawdrt rose to the price of 120 black tankas per man.’’—Badhiini, vol. ii. p. 186. 
* Forty-eight miles 8.E. of Din&4jpdr. 
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Jabbaéri. He then went on to Ghord-ghat, and after dividing 
the whole of the country among the KaékshAls, he made a report 
to Kh4n-khaénéa. 

Raj& Todar Mal, who had been sent in pursuit of Daid, when 
he reached Madaran,! was informed by his scouts that Daid was 
engaged collecting men in Din-kasari, and that his forces were 
daily increasing. Todar Mal stopped at Madéran, and wrote 
a full report from thence to Khén-khanén. On receiving it, the 
Kh&n sent Muhammad Kuli Khan Birlas * * with reinforce- 
ments for the R4j4. Upon their arrival, all the chiefs concurred 
in the expediency of marching to GowAlpéra, ten kos from Din- 
kaséri, with all speed. When Daid heard this, he did not fly, 
but stood his ground at Dharpir.? 

The spies now brought in information that Junaid, son of 
Daid’s uncle, a man of high repute among the Afghans for 
bravery and resolution, who had formerly come into the service 
of the Emperor, but fled from Agra to Gujarat, and afterwards 
came from Gujarft to Bengal, was now at Din-kaséri, seeking 
to form a junction with Daud. Raj& Todar Mal, with the 
approval of the other amirs, sent Abi-1 Kasim Namaki and Nazar 
Bahadur to attack Junaid. These men, making light of the 
matter, neglected the precautions necessary in warfare, and were 
defeated by Junaid, thus bringing disgrace upon themselves. 

Raéjé Todar Mal, on receiving the news, with the approval of 
his amirs, marched against Junaid; but before he could arrive, 
Junaid had fled into the jungles. Todar Mal therefore stopped 
at Midnapir. Muhammad Kuli Khan Birlés died here after a 
few days’ illness. He was an able man, and his loss was a great 
cause of weakness in the Imperial forces. 

In concurrence with the remaining amirs, R&j& Todar Mal 
returned from Midnapir to Madéran. Here Kiy& Khén Gang, 


! In the Haglf district between Bardwan and MidnapGr. See Blochmann’s 
Ain-é Akbari, vol. i. p. 375. 
2 « A place lying between Bengal and Orissa.”—<Ahbar-ndma, vol, iil. p. 99. 
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being offended with the other amirs! without reason, went off 
into the jungle. Todar Mal reported the fact to Khén-khénan, 
and remained for some days in Maddran. Hereupon Khan- 
khanén sent Shaham Khan Jaldir and * * * to support Raja 
Todar Mal. When they joined the Raja at Bardwan, the Rajé 
left them, and went out into the jungle after Kiyé Kh4n, and 
having pacified him, brought him back with him. From Mada- 
ran they marched to Jitira. There they were informed that 
D&id, with his forces, had gone into the fort of Katak Banéras,® 
and was engaged in preparations for war. 

Réj& Todar Mal halted, and sent swift messengers to inform 
Khén-khénan of the position of affairs. Kh4n-kh4n4n then 
left Tanda to march against D&dd, and he formed w junction 
with Raj& Todar Mal. Déid had organized his army and now 
advanced to meet him. The Afghans entrenched their camp. 

On the 20th Zi-l ka’da, 982,5 the armies met. After the 
array was formed, the Afgh4ns advanced rapidly and boldly to 
the attack. Khan-khanén ordered fire to open upon them from 
the swivels (zarb-san) and light guns (samburak), which were 
mounted on ardbas in front of his line. The fire of the guns 
drove back the elephants which were placed in front of the 
Afghan attack, and the musketry mowed down the Afghans 
who were in the advance. Gijar Kh&n, with his division in 


1 With Khan-kh4n&n in particular.— Akbar-ndéma, vol. iii. p. 98. 

2 Attock and Cuttack, at the two extremities of the Empire, both have the word 
Banfras (Benares) added to their names in the Tudakdt. 

3 This date shows that Aba-l Fazl is right in placing the battle in the nineteenth 
year of the reign. Several lines are occupied with the names of the amirs in com- 
mand of the various divisions of the two armies. 

4 at Bajhora,”—BadAdni, vol. ii. p. 194. The MSS. of the Akbar-ndma have 
«‘Takaroi.” The name is not given in the MSS. of the Zaédakat, nor in the Akébar- 
nama of Faizi Sirhindi. Mr. Blochmann finds the locality of the battle in the 
Trigonometrical Map of Orissa, in two places called Mughulmfri (Mughal’s fight), 
and “ Tookaroe,’’ a village about seven miles southwards, half way between Mughul- 
mAfri and Jalesar (Jellasore), and two miles from the left bank of the Soobanreeka 
river, lat. 21° 63’. The battle extended over a large space. Badftni (vol. ii. 
p. 195) speaks of three or four kos, #.e, about six miles.”—See Ain-¢ Akbari, vol. i. 
p. 376. 
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excellent order, now came up boldly, and drove back Khan- 
khanan’s advanced force upon the Altamsh.! Khan-i ‘“élam, who 
commanded the advance, held his ground, and was killed. The 
Altamsh division was next defeated and driven back upon the 
centre, which in its turn was in great difficulty. Khan- 
khaénan did all in his power, but could not restrain his men. At 
this time, Gujar Kh4n attacked and wounded Kh&én-khdénén, and 
as the latter had no sword, he returned Gujar Khén’s cuts with 
slashes of his whip. In this conjuncture Khén-khdndn’s horse 
took fright ; and although his rider was anxious to stop him and 
rally the fugitives, he could not restrain him. The Afghans 
pursued Khan-khénan for half a kos, when Kiy& Khan Gang 
attacked the Afghans, and showered arrows upon them. The 
Afghans were exhausted by their long ride, and could not move. 
Then Kh&n-khénén got his horse under control, and rallying 
his men, led them back to the field. They discharged showers 
of arrows, and by the guidance of fate, an arrow struck Gijar 
Khan, and brought him down. When the Afghans saw their 
leader fall, they turned their backs and fled; but many of them 
were cut down in their flight. Raja Todar Mal, Lashkar Khan, 
and others who were upon the right, now charged the left of the 
enemy. Sh&ham Khan and others, who were on the left, also 
attacked their opponents of the right, defeated them, and drove 
them back upon Déid. His elephants, being worried by the 
arrows, turned round upon the body of his army, and the stone 
of dismay was cast among them. The banner of Khan-khénan 
now became visible, and the death of Gujar Khan came to the 
knowledge of Datid. This shook his resolution, and he turned 
and fled. Immense booty fell into the hands of the victors, and 
Khan-kh4nan encamped victorious on the battle-field. He 
remained there a few days, to have his wounds tended, and sent 
a report of the victory to the Emperor. All the prisoners taken 
were put to the sword. Lashkar Khan Mir-bakhshi, who had 


1 Altamsh is a Turki word meaning “ sixty,’’ and it is applied to a force placed at 
the head of an army between the advanced guard and the general.—See suprd, p. 364. 
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rendered such good service, died of his wounds before the army 
moved. 


Conclusion of peace with Daid. His interview with Khan-khanan. 


After his defeat, Daid fled to Katak Banéras (Cuttack), in the 
centre of Orissa, and Kh4n-kh4nan, who remained stationary on 
account of his wounds, held a council, in which he and his amirs 
determined to pursue Déid.! Raéj& Todar Mal and * * * were 
directed to proceed after him, and it was agreed that Khén- 
khanan himself would follow as soon as his wounds permitted. 
The Raja and his amirs accordingly started, and did not halt 
until they reached Kalkal-ghati.? After resting there a while, 
the scouts brought in the intelligence that Daud and the Afghans, 
with their wives and children, were shut up in the fort of Katak 
Banaras. Reduced to extremities, and having no other refuge, 
the men were resolved upon fighting, and fugitives from the 
field of battle daily gathered round them. R4&jé Todar Mal 
sent a report of the state of affairs to Khan-khandén,3 and the 
Khan set out for Katak Banéras, never resting till he came 
within two kos of that place. Then he held a council with his 
amirs, and having pitched his camp on the banks of the Maha- 
nadi, which is half a kos from Katak, he began to collect 
materials for a siege. 

Daud had suffered several defeats in succession, and Gijar 
Khan, his mainstay and support, was slain. Death stared him in 
the face; so, in his despair and misery, he sent a messenger to 
Khan-khaénan with a message to this effect: ‘The striving to 
crush a party of Musulmans is no noble work. I am ready to 
submit and become a subject; but I beg that a corner of this 


1 “A large number of Afgh4n prisoners were put to death by order of Khan- 
khanan.”—7Z. Alfi. 


2 Abd-1 Fazl calls the place ‘ Bhadrak.” The “ Bhudruck” of Thornton, north 
of Cuttack. Bad&Gni and Faizi Sirhindi follow the Zadakdt, and have “ Kalkal- 
ghati.”’ 


3 According to Abd-l Fazl, the R&j4’s men were despondent, and he was obliged 
to call for support.—.dhdar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 107. 
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wide country of Beng&l sufficient for my support may be assigned 
to me. . If this is granted, I will rest content, and never after 
rebel.” The amirs communicated this to Khan-kh4ndn, and 
after considerable discussion, it was determined to accept the 
proposal,’ upon the condition that DAad himself should come 
out to meet Khan-kh4n&n, and confirm the agreement by solemn 
binding oaths.? 

Next day*® Khan-kh&n&n ordered a grand Court to be held, 
and all the nobles and attendants to be present in their places in 
fine array, and the troops drawn up in arms in front of the 
tents. Daud came ont of the fort, attended by his Afghan 
nobles and officers, and proceeded to the tent of Khan-kh&nan. 
When he approached it, Khén-khanaén, with great courtesy and 
respect, rose up and walked half-way down the tent to meet 
him. When they met, D&dd loosened his sword from the belt, 
and holding it before him, said, “I am tired of war since it 
inflicts wounds on worthy men like you.” Khén-kh4ndn took 
the sword, and handed it to one of his attendants. Then gently 
taking Daad by the hand, he seated him by his side, and made 
the most kind and fatherly inquiries. Food and drink and 
sweetmeats were served, of which the Khan pressed him to 
partake. 

After the dishes were removed, the terms of peace came under 
discussion. D&éid protested that he would never take any course 
hostile to the Imperial throne, and he confirmed his promise 
by the most stringent oaths. The treaty of peace was drawn 
up, and then Khan-khénan brought a sword with a jewelled 
- belt of great value out of his stores, and presenting it to Dédd, 


1 «Raja Todar Mal, who well understood the true position of affairs, though he 
wrung his hands and stamped his feet (to prevent the armistice), met with no 
support.” He refused to take any part in the settlement. —<Akbar-ndma, vol. ill. 

. 108. 
: 2 The terms were that DAdd was to do homage of service, to surrender his best 
elephants, and pay up his tribute. Eventually he was to go to Court and do homage 
in person, but for the present some relations were to be sent as hostages. His 
nephew Shaikh Muhammad was the hostage.—Akbar-ndia, vol. iii. p. 108. 


3 1st Muharram, 983 (12th April, 1575),—Akdar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 108, 
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said, ‘‘ You have now become a subject of the Imperial throne, 
and have promised to give it your support. I have therefore 
requested that the country of Orissa may be settled upon you 
for your support, and I feel assured that His Majesty will 
confirm my proposition—granting this to you as my ¢ankhudh 
has been granted to me. I now gird you afresh with this war- 
like sword.” Then he bound on the sword with his own hands ; 
and showing him every courtesy, and making him a great variety 
of gifts, he dismissed him. The Court then broke up, and 
Kh4n-khénaén started on his return, 

On the 10th Safar, 983, he reached Tanda the capital, and 
sent a report of his arrangements to the Emperor, who was 
_ greatly delighted and satisfied with the conquest of Bengal. 
Splendid robes and jewelled swords, and a horse with a golden 
saddle, were sent to Khan-khanan, and all the arrangements he 
had made were confirmed. 

While Khan-khanan was occupied at Katak Bandras, the sons 
of Jalaélu-d din Sur, in concert with the saminddrs of Ghoré- 
ghaét, attacked and defeated Majnin Khan, drove him to the 
neighbourhood of Tanda, and captured the fort of Gaur. Mu‘inu 
Kh&n and Majnan Khan provided for the security of Tanda, and 
awaited intelligence of Khan-khénan’s success. When his return 
became known, the insurgents scattered and hid themselves in 
the jungles.! 


Building of an ’Ibadat-Khana. 

The Emperor had from his early youth taken delight in the 
society of learned and accomplished men, and had found pleasure . 
in the assemblies of men of imagination and genius. He always 
treated them with the greatest respect and honour, and frequently 
graced their heavenly meetings. He listened to their discus- 
sions of nice points of science, of the ancient and modern history 
of religions and people and sects, and of all matters of worldly 


1 Abd-l Fazl says that Mu'nim Kh&n went to Ghorf-gh&t, and ge the 
insurrection. —Akbar-ndina, vol. iii. p. 140. 
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interest ; and he profited by what he heard. His great favour for 
such men, led him at the time of his return from Ajmir in the 
month of Zi-1 ka’da, 982, and in the twentieth year of his reign, to 
issue his commands for skilful architects and clever builders to 
erect in the gardens of the royal palace a refuge for sits, and a 
home for holy men, into which none should be allowed to enter 
but saiyids of high rank, learned men (’udamd), and shaikhs. In 
obedience to the Imperial commands, skilful architects planned a 
building, containing four halls (aiwdn), and in a brief period 
completed it. When this happy abode was finished, the Emperor 
used to go there on Friday nights and on holy nights, and pass 
the night until the rising of the sun in the society of distin- 
guished men. It was arranged that the western hall should be 
occupied by saiyids, the south by the learned (’u/ama) and the 
wise, the northern by shaikhs and men of ecstasy (arbab-i hdl) ; 
all without confusion or intermixture. The nobles and officers of 
the Court, whose tastes were in unison with those of men of 
greatness and excellence, were to sit in the eastern hall. His 
Majesty graced each of the four halls with his presence, and 
enriched those present with his gifts and bounty. The members 
of the assembly used to select a number of the most worthy 
among those present to be presented to His Majesty, and to 
receive from him handfuls of ashrafis and rupees. Those, who 
from evil fortune did not participate in the royal bounty in the 
evening, used to sit down in rows before the ’ibddat-khdna on 
Friday mornings, and receive handfuls of ashrafts and rupees 
from His Majesty’s own hands. This assemblage used fre- 
quently to last beyond mid-day on Fridays. Sometimes, when 
His Majesty was tired, one of the attendants of the Court, in 
whose kindness and gentleness he had confidence, was deputed 
to perform this duty. * * 

In this year Gulbadan Begam, daughter of the Emperor 
Babar, and aunt of Akbar, piously undertook the journey to 
Mecca. When Gujarat was annexed to the Imperial dominions, 
he determined that every year one of the officers of his Court 
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should be appointed Mir Haji, or Leader of the Pilgrims, to 
conduct a caravan from Hindistdn, like the earavans from Egypt 
and Syria, to the holy places. This design was carried out, and 
every year a party of enlightened men of Hind, of Mawaréu-n 
nahr, and Khurdsén, received provision for their journey from 
the royal treasury, and went under the appointed leader from 
the ports of Gujarat to the holy places.!. Never before had any 
monarch provided for the annual departure of a caravan from 
India, nor had any one furnished means to the needy, to enable 
them to perform the pilgrimage. Gulbadan and Salima Sultén 
Begam? now obtained the Emperor's permission to go the 
pilgrimage, and received from him a sum of money for the 
expenses of the journey. All the pious poor who desired to 
join in the pilgrimage obtained the means of travelling. 


Arrival of Mirza Sulaiman. 


Mirz& Sulaiman had been ruler of Badakhshan since the time 
of the Emperor Babar. He had a son, Mirza Ibrahim, a fine 
intelligent young man, who was taken prisoner in battle and 
killed by the adherents of Pir Muhammad Khan Uzbek, in the 
year that Mirza Sulaiman invaded Balkh. Mirza Ibréhim left 
a son, Shah Rukh by name, whom Sulaiman carefully brought 
up, and to whom, in spite of his tender age, he gave several 
districts of Badakhshan. 

When Shah Rukh arrived at years of discretion, and Mirza 
Sulaimén grew old, some designing people incited the youth 
with stories of his rights. But the Mirza’s wife was a clever 
woman; she kept a sharp watch over Shah Rukh, and pre- 
vented any outbreak. But when she died, these same people 
stirred up Sh&h Rukh’s ambition to be ruler of Badakhshan. 
He came from Kunduz to Kol4b, and being supported by his 


1“ After five or six years, this arrangement was set aside.” — Bad&ani, vol. ii. 
p. 213. 

2 “Daughter of Nuru-d din Muhammad Mirz&, who was married to Bairam 
Khan ” (see supra, p. 256), —Bad&iin{, vol. ii. p. 213. 
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party, the whole of Badakhshén, from His4r Shadm4n to Kaébul, 
fell into his hands, and he wanted to send his grandfather to 
join his father. 

Mirz& Sulaiman fled in great distress to seek assistance from 
Muhammad Hakim Mirz&. But he did not meet with the 
reception he expected, so he begged to be sent on to the Indus. 
Hakim Mirz& did not comply with this trifling request. He 
sent him a party of pretended guides, who left him at the first 
stage and fled to Kabul. But Mirza Sulaiman, trusting in God, 
continued his journey,' and although he was sometimes opposed 
by the Afghans, and had to fight his way, and was wounded by 
an arrow, he at length reached the Indus. Thence he wrote to 
the Emperor, who sent him 50,000 rupees, horses, and neces- 
saries, by the hand of Khwéja Ak& Khan, * * * and after some 
days Raj&é Bhagwan Das*® came to the Indus with an escort, 
and conducted him honourably to Lahore. 

At this time a farmdn was sent to summon “Azam Khan from 
Gujarat, and he arrived at Court? with speed and alacrity. 
Some cavillers and fault-finders made insinuations about his 
management of affairs,‘ and the Khan, in defending himself, 
passed the bounds of prudence and respect, and made use of 
unseemly words, which brought upon him the displeasure of the 
Emperor. Thereupon the Khan, forgetful of his duty, retired 
to his garden at Agra, shut himself up alone, and refused admis- 
sion to everybody. 

Mirza Sulaiman, after staying a few days at Lahore, started 
for Fathpir. On reaching Mathura, twenty kos from Fathpar, 
the Emperor sent * * several nobles to meet him, and to arrange 
for his meeting the Emperor on the 15th Rajab, 983. All the 
nobles and officers were sent out to the distance of five kos from 


1 He had his daughter with him.— Badédnf, vol. ii. p. 214. 

2 Then ruler of Lahore.—Bad4dnf, vol. ii. p. 214. > On the 4th Rajab, 983 wn. 

$ Aba-] Fazl (Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 126) says the charge was about the branding 
of the horses; but Bad4dni (vol. ii. p. 214) states that there were complaints also 
against his revenue, military and general administration. They agree that he was 
sent into retirement. 
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Fathpur to receive him. And when intelligence of his having 
left this stage was brought, the Emperor himself went out on 
horseback to meet him. Five thousand elephants, with housings 
of velvet and brocade, with gold and silver chains, and with 
white and black fringes on their necks and trunks, were drawn 
up in lines on each side of the road to the distance of five kos 
from Fathpar. Between each two elephants there was a cart 
(ardba), the chifas in which had collars studded with gold and 
housings of fine cloth; also two bullock-carts, which had animals 
that wore gold-embroidered headstalls, 

When all the arrangements were made, the Emperor went 
out with great pomp and splendour. Upon approaching, the 
Mirz& hastened to dismount, and ran forward to His Majesty ; 
but the Emperor observing the venerable age of the Mirza, 
also alighted from his horse, and would not allow the Mirza to 
go through the usual observances and ceremonies. He fondly 
embraced him; then he mounted and made the Mirza ride on 
his right hand. All the five kos he inquired about his cireum- 
stances, and on reaching the palace he seated him by his side on 
the throne. The young princes also were present, and were 
introduced to the Mirz4, and after a great entertainment, he 
gave the Mirz& a house near to the royal palace. On this 
occasion an order was issued to Kh4n-jahén, the ruler of the 
Panjab, to take 5000 horse and proceed to Badakhshan in 
attendance on the Mirz4, to recover the country and restore it 
to him, and then to return to Lahore. 


Death of Khén-khanin Munim Khan. 

When Khan-kh&n&n, with his mind at ease about Daédd, re- 
turned to Ténda, the capital of the country, under the influence 
of his evil destiny, he took a dislike to TAnda, and crossing the 
Ganges, he founded a home for himself at the fortress of Gaur, 
which in old times had been the capital of Bengal,' and he ordered 


1 He was influenced by two reasons: It was on the side of the river nearest to 
Ghor4-ghat, the seat of the rebellion, and it contained many handsome and convenient 
buildings. —Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 140. Faiz{f Sirhindi. 
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that all the soldiers and raiyats should remove from Tanda to 
Gaur. In the height of the rains the people were involved in 
the trouble of expatriation. The air of Gaur is extremely un- 
healthy, and in former times, the many diseases which distressed 
its inhabitants induced the rulers to abandon the place, and raise 
the town of Tanda. Sickness of many kinds now broke out 
among the people, and every day numbers of men departed from 
Gaur to the grave,’ and bade farewell to relatives and friends. 
By degrees the pestilence reached to such a pitch that men were 
unable to bury the dead, and cast the corpses into the river.’ 
Every day the deaths of many amérs and officers were reported 
to Khaén-khaénan, but he took no warning, and made no resolu- 
tion to change his residence. He was so great a man that no 
one had the courage to remove the cotton of heedlessness from 
his ears, and bring him to a sense of the actual position. His 
own health became affected, and he grew worse, and at the end 
of ten days, in the month of Safar, 983, he departed this life. 
His nobles and officers, who had so often met to congratulate him, 
now assembled to lament him. They placed Shaéham Khan 
Jalair in command,’ and made a report of the facts to the Em- 
peror. Khaén-khénan had no son, so all his property escheated 
to the royal exchequer, and an account of it was made out. 
When the despatch reached His Majesty, he appointed Khan- 
jahén, who had been supreme governor of the Panjab, to be 
governor of Bengal. He raised him to the dignity of amiru-/ umard, 
commended the raiyats and people to his tender care, bestowed 
upon him gifts of embroidered coats, jewelled swords, and a 
richly-caparisoned horse, and dismissed him to his government. 
Khan-jah4n, furnished with full credentials, then departed to 
assume his authority. 


1 Az gaur ba gor: the two words being written exactly alike. A neat though 
misplaced pun. 

? “Out of the many thousand men that were sent to that country, not more than a 
handed were known to have returned in safety.” —Bad&dof, vol. i. p. 217. 

3 Upon this appointment, Bad&idnf, in his caustic way, quotes the proverb—"‘ In 
the treeless land the shrub Palma Christ is a tree.” 
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Twenty-first year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Sunday, 9th 
Zi-] hijja, 983 a. (11th March, 1576 a.p.) 


Mirza Sulaiman’s Journey to Mecca. 


* * The Emperor had determined that Khén-jahaén should 
march with the army of the Panj4b to recover the country of 
Badakhsh4n, but fate ruled otherwise. Kh&n-khanén, the ruler 
of Bengal, was removed by death, and the Emperor deeming 
the retention and administration of that country more important 
than the conquest of Badakhshan, sent Kh&n-jahan thither. 
When Mirzé Sulaimdén saw this change of fortune, he sought 
leave of the Emperor, through the officers of state, to go on the 
pilgrimage. The Emperor complied with his request, and fur- 
nished him with 50,000 rupees in cash, besides other things 
required for the journey. He sent with him, to attend upon him 
in his journey to the coast, Muhammad Kalij Khan, one of the 
chief nobles, who had been appointed governor of Surat. When 
the Mirz& went on board ship, twenty thousand rupees more were 
given to him out of the revenues of Gujarét. The Mirzé per- 
formed the pilgrimage in the same year, and afterwards returned 
and recovered his kingdom of Badakhshan. 

On the 7th Zi-l] ka’da, 984, the Emperor set off on a visit to 
Ajmir. He hunted as he went, and on the 4th Zi-l hijja he en- 
cainped at ten kos from Ajmir. He afterwards, as usual, walked 
five ‘os on foot to the tomb of the saint, and after going through 
all the observances of the pilgrimage, he gave away two thousand 
rupees in charity. 


Ticenty-second year of the Reign. 
The beginning of this year corresponded with the 20th Zi-l 
hiya, 984 #. (11th March, 1577 a.p.). 
While the Emperor was encamped at Ajmir, the intelligence 
was brought to him that Daud Afghan had flung away the treaty 
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which he had made with Khan-khanan, had risen against the 
royal authority, and had marched against Tanda. The Imperial 
officers in that quarter, having no chief among them on whom they 
could rely, had abandoned the country, and retired to Hajipur 
and Patna. All this commotion had arisen because Khén-jahan 
had taken his time in going there in consequence of his army 
being at Lahore. Upon receiving this intelligence, the Emperor 
sent a letter by Subh4n Kuli Turk to Khan-jahan, directing him 
to take with him all the amirs and sdgirddrs who had abandoned 
Bengal, and to march against Déid. In twenty-two days 
Subhan Kuli travelled nearly a thousand kos,!(!) and delivered 
the farman to Kh&én-jah4n. The Khan took the field, and ad- 
vanced into Bengal. He had an action with three thousand nien 
whom Daud had left in charge of Garhi, and took the place. 
Nearly fifteen hundred of the enemy were slain, and many chiefs 
were made prisoners. | 

Whilst the Emperor was staying at Ajmir, he sent Kunwar 
Man Singh, a brave and able man, with five thousand horse, 
against Ran& Kiké.2 He also sent K4zi Kh4n Badakhshi, * * * 
and other ambitious young men with him. Asaf Kh4n was 
appointed Dftr-bakhshi of this army. His Majesty presented 
Kunwar Man Singh and all the amirs and sarddrs of the army 
with robes and horses. After fitting out this army, he started 
to return home on the 20th Muharram, and reached Fathptr on 
the Ist Safar, 985 H. 

After his arrival at Fathpir, messengers arrived with the in- 
telligence that Kh4n-jahén, after the capture of Garhi, had 
advanced to the vicinity of Tanda. There he found that Daud 
had evacuated T4nda, and had taken up a position in the village 
of Ak.3 On one flank was the river, on the other a mountain, 

1 Bad&dnft (vol. ii. p. 227) confirms this, 

2 “ Against Kokanda and Kombalmir, the territory of Ran& Kik4.”—Badaini, 
vol. ii. p. 228. Kombalmir is in the Arfvalli mountains, about forty miles north of 
Udipar. 


3 Or “ Ak-mahal” or Xg&-mahal, afterwards called ‘“‘ Raj-mah4l” by R&jé M&n 
Singh, when governor of Bengal. The ancient name was R4j4-griha. 
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and he had thrown up entrenchments to secure his position. 
Khan-jahan marched against him, and sharp fighting followed. 
One day Khwaja ’Abdu-lla, one of the Imperial officers, ad- 
vanced from his battery to the edge of the Afghan entrenchment. 
The enemy sallied forth and attacked him, and he fell, fighting 
bravely. On hearing of his fall, the Emperor’s anger was 
roused, and he sent an order to Muzaffar Khdn, the governor 
of Patna and Bih4r, to assemble all the troops in his province, 
and to march to the assistance of Khd4n-jahén. In a few days, 
a letter arrived from Kh4n-jahén, with the news that there had 
been a battle with the enemy, in which the royal troops had 
fought bravely, and had won a victory, in which they killed 
the commander of the enemy’s army, who was called Khan- 
khaénan. 


Defeat of Rand Kika by Kunwar Man Singh. 


Raéné Kiké was chief among the R&jds of Hinddstén. After 
the conquest of Chitor, he built a town called Kokanda,' with 
fine houses and gardens, in the mountains of Hinduwaéra. There 
he passed his days in rebellion. When Kunwar Maén Sing? 
drew near to Kokanda, Rén4é Kika called all the Raj4s of Hindu- 
wara to his aid, and came out of Gh&éti Haldeo® with a strong 
force to oppose his assailant. Kunwar Man Singh, in agreement 
with his amirs, put his troops in array and marched to the battle- 
field. Some desperate charges were made on both sides, and 
the battle raged for a watch with great slaughter. The Rajpits 
in both armies fought fiercely in emulation of each other.‘ 
Nearly 150 horsemen of the royal army were killed, and more 


1 This is the spelling of our MSS., of Bad&dni and of the Lucknow edition of the 
Akbar-ndma. Todd calls the place *‘ Gogoonda.” Blochmann (A'fn-t Akbaré, vol. i, 
p. 339) writes it ‘“‘Gogandah.” 

3 Mfn Singh was supported by Asaf Khan, and marched from Ajmir by way of 
Ma&ndalgarh,— Bad&tni, vol. ii. p. 230. 

3 Or Haldi-ghat. 

‘ The R&jpats of the royal army were commanded by R4j4 Lon Karan of Sim- 
bhar,—Badaani, vol. ii. p. 331. 
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than 500 Rajputs of the enemy’s army were sent to perdition.! 
The enemy lost Rameswar Gwaliari and his son,? and the son of 
Jai Mal. On that day Réné Kiké fought obstinately till he 
received wounds from an arrow and from a spear; he then turned 
to save his life, and left the field of battle. The Imperial forces 
pursued the Réjpats, and killed numbers of them. Kunwar 
M&n Sing wrote an account of his victory to the Emperor. 
Next day he went through the pass of Haldeo, and entered 
Kokanda. He took up his abode in the house of Ran& Kiké, 
and again returned thanks to the Almighty (sic). Réna Kika 
fled into the high hills for refuge. The Emperor rewarded 
Kunwar Man Sing and his amiérs with robes and horses. 


Khan-jahan’s campaign against Daud. 

When the battle fought by Khan-jah4n became known to the 
Emperor, he sent five dacs of rupees by ddk-chauki towards 
defraying the expenses of the army. Orders were given for 
the despatch of boats laden with grain from Agra, for the use of 
the army. * * * 

Gajpati was a zaminddr in the neighbourhood of Héjipar and 
Patna, who had been enrolled among the partisans of the 
Emperor. When Muzaffar Khan went with reinforcements to 
Kh&n-jahan, leaving this country void of troops, he collected a 
party and attacked Farhat Kh4n and his son Mirak Raéwi, who 
were at the station of Arah. In the fight which ensued Farhat 
Kh&n and his son were killed. Great disturbances followed, and 
the roads were closed. 


1 Bad&uni was in this battle, and gives a detailed account of it. The Imperialists 
had a hard victory, and were much indebted to their Hindé auxiliaries on this, as 
on many other occasions. But notwithstanding this and the enlightened policy of 
the Emperor, the Musulman generals could not repress their contemptuous hatred 
of the infidel. Bad&dni (vol. ii. p. 231) relates that he was with a party of the 
advanced force, and in the middle of the fight he asked Asaf Kh4n how they were to 
distinguish between their R&jpit friends and foes. They were told to shoot at a 
venture, let the consequences be what they might. ‘So,’’ says he, “we kept up the 
discharge of arrows, and our aim at that mountain-like mass (of men) never failed.”’ 

2 Named “ S4libah4n ” (Bad4iini, vol. ii. p. 233). The Jai Mal referred to was 
the hero of Chitor. 
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When intelligence of this reached the Emperor at Fathpir, 
on the 25th Rabi’u-l 4khir he set off. At five kos distance he 
made a halt, and issued orders for the assembling of troops, and 
for the preparation of boats and artillery. Here he was waited 
upon by ’Abdu-lla Khan, whom “he had sent as a messenger to 
Khan-jahén, and who now returned to cast the head of Dédd 
at the foot of the Emperor's throne. Rejoiced at the victory, 
he returned to the capital. 

Saiyid ’Abdu-lla Khan thus rehearsed the story of the victory. 
Muzaffar Khan arrived with the forces of Bih4r, Hajipur, and 
Patna, amounting to nearly 5000 horse, and joined Kh&n-jahan. 
On the 15th Rabru-l akhir, 984, they drew out their forces and 
attacked the enemy. Dadd also, supported by his uncle Junaid 
Kirani and other Afghan chiefs, made his dispositions. Junaid 
was struck by a cannon-ball. His leg was broken. After a 
while the armies closed with each other, and the enemy was 
defeated. Da&td being left behind, was made prisoner, and 
Khan-jahdn had his head struck off, and sent it to His Majesty. 
Great spoil and many elephants fell into the hands of the 
victors, * * * 

At this time, Sult4n Khwé4ja was appointed Mir Haji, and a 
sum of six dacs of rupees in cash and goods was assigned for 
the benefit of the poor people about to make the pilgrimage to 
the holy places, and given into his charge. He was directed to 
furnish what was necessary to any one desirous of being a 
pilgrim, and many benefited by this liberality. 

[The annual pilgrimage to the tomb of Khudja Mu’inu-d din 
at Ajmir. | 

It has already been related how R&éj& Man Singh defeated 
Rana Kik&, and occupied his country—how the Rana fled into 
the high hills, and how the army penetrated to Kokanda, which 
was the Rané’s home. The roads to this place were so difficult 
that little grain reached it, and the army was nearly famished. 
The order was given for Man Singh to fall back quickly, and he 
very soon arrived at the Emperor's throne. When the distress 
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of the army was inquired into, it appeared that, although the 
men were in such great straits, Kunwar Mén Singh would not 
suffer any plundering of Rana Kika’s country. This caused the 
Emperor to be displeased with him, and he was banished from 
Court for a time.! After a while he was forgiven, and was sent 
at the head of a force to ravage the Rand's country. It must 
be understood that in the language of Hind “ Kunwar” signifies 
“son of a Rajé.”’ On the 19th of the month the army marched 
from Ajmir towards the Rana’s country. 


Khwaja Shah Mansir made Diwan. 

Shah Mansiar, a Shirdézi clerk, at the beginning of his career 
was employed in the royal perfumery department. But Muzaffar 
Khén was then in power, and he caused him to be first im- 
prisoned, and afterwards banished from Court. He then entered 
the service of Khén-khénén Mu’nim Khan at Jaunpur, and rose 
to be his diwdn. The conversation of the Khan made his 
abilities known to the Emperor, and after Khan-kh4nén’s death, 
Mansur was summoned to Court, and appointed to the office of 
diwan in chief.? 

Sultan Khwaja had been appointed Mir H&ji, or Leader of the 
Pilgrims, and as the road to Gujarat vid Kokanda was nearest, 
Kutbu-d din Khan * * and the other amirs were ordered to 
escort the caravan through Kokanda. They were directed to 
plunder and lay waste the country of Rana Kika, and to follow 
him up, and harry him wherever they might hear of him. 
When Sultén Khwaja was about to depart on the pilgrimage, 
the Emperor, acting after the manner of pilgrims, stripped him- 
self, put on the ‘irdm or pilgrim’s garment, and went some steps 
after the Khwaja. A cry arose from those present, and their 
voices were raised in benediction and praise. 


1 Badatini (vol. ii. p. 240) tells us that Asaf Khan fell into disgrace along with 
the Kunwar; but that the others, including Bad4ani himself, received rewards and 
promotion. 2 Abridged translation. 

3 According to the Akbar-ndma (vol. ili. p. 165), the Emperor had a strong desire 
to go on the pilgrimage, but was dissuaded by his friends and counsellors. 
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When His Majesty reached the pargana of Mohi,' news came 
in from the front that Kutbu-d din Khan and the other amirs, 
on arriving at Kokanda, found that the Rand had fled into the 
hills. Orders were then given for Kutbu-d din and Raja Bhag- 
win Da&s to remain at Kokanda, and for Kalij Khan and the 
other amirs to accompany the caravan of pilgrims as far as Fdar. 
The amirs were to stop at Fdar, and lay siege to it; but they were 
to send on an escort with the caravan as far as Ahmadabdd, 
forty-eight kos from Ydar. When Kalij Khén arrived there, he 
found that the Réja* had fled into the hills, but that a party of 
Rajputs remained in the temple resolved upon death. They 
were all killed in a short time. Next day Kalij Khan sent on 
Timir Badakhshi with the caravan to Ahmaddbéd. Here 
Shahébu-d din Ahmad * * * and other jdgirddrs of Malwa 
came in to pay their respects. 


Grants of mansabs to various chiefs. 

When the Emperor reached U’dipir, a despatch arrived from 
Sultan Khwaja, the Mir Haji, from the port of Surat, reporting 
that, owing to no pass (haul) having been obtained from the 
Europeans, the ship was useless. The Emperor directed a mes- 
senger to be sent to Kalij Khan to bring him quickly to Surat, in 
order to secure the departure of the vessel. During Kalij Khan’s 
absence, Asaf Khan was to have the command of his army. 

Kutbu-d din Khan and Réjé Bhagwén Dés returned from 
Kokanda, and waited upon the Emperor. Shah Fakhru-d din 
and Jagannath were left in U'diptr, and Raj& Bhagwan Das and 
Saiyid ’Abdu-lla Khan were left in Dhauli-ghati of Udfpar. 
When His Majesty came into the territory of BAnswdéla 
(Banswara) and Diangarpur, the Réj4s and samindars of the 
country came to wait upon him with their offerings, and were 
right royally received. Here also Raj&4 Todar Mal came from 


1 “ Mohani.”—Bad&ani, vol. ii. p. 241. 

2 ‘“Nérfin Das” by name.—Bada&tnf, vol. ii. p. 241. 

8 Aba-l Fazl specifies “ Rawal Partab, chief of Bansw&ra, and Rawal Askaran, 
chief (marzbdn) of Dangarpdr.” —Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 169. 
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Bengal to wait upon him, bringing nearly 500 elephants from 
the spoils of Bengal, with other presents and offerings. Kalij 
Khén also arrived to attend upon him, and was sent to Surat 
to despatch the ships. He went along with Kalyan Rai, a 
merchant (dakkdl); and having got passes (kaul) from the 
Europeans, he sent off the ships. He quickly returned, and 
waited upon His Majesty, while he was in Mélwa. After 
arranging his posts (thdnajdt) to his satisfaction, and securing 
the loyalty of the saminddrs, he entered Malwa. 


Twenty-third year of the Reign. 

The beginning of this year corresponded with Tuesday, the 
2nd Muharram, 986 u.! (11th March, 1578). 

The festivals of the Nau-roz and of the Emperor’s accession 
were celebrated in the pargana of Dipdlpir, a dependency of 
Mélwa. The Emperor devoted his attention to measures for 
increasing the prosperity of this country, and the raiyats waited 
upon him in parties, and made statements of their circumstances, 
He paid the kindest attention to every one’s case, and made a . 
satisfactory settlement of the affairs of the province. Many 
zamindars became submissive and obedient to his will. 

Rajé ’Ali Kh&n, the ruler of Asir and Burhdnpir, had not 
been duly subordinate, and it being deemed necessary to chastise 
him, several amirs, such as Shahdbu-d din Ahmad and * *, with 
other yagirdars of M4lwa, were sent against him. Shahabi-d 
din was appointed commander. Shahb&z Khan, the Mir-bakhshi, 
was to check the brands (of the horses) and the muster of the 
army. ‘The other amirs were to exercise their diligence, and 
secure the speedy departure of the force. 

At this same place R4j4 Todar Mal was commissioned to 


1 The MS. has 985, but this is a manifest error, The Akbar-ndma (vol. iii. 
p. 203) is correct. The twenty-second year began (supra, p. 396) on the 20th Zi-l 
hijja, 984, and being a solar year, it extended over the whole of Hijra 985, and ended 
on the Ist day of 986. ‘The oversight of this fact has given rise to some confusion in 
the dates about this period, and the events here recorded as having occurred in the 
twenty-third year of the reign are placed by Abd-] Fazl in the twenty-second. See 
Table, p. 246 supra. 
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settle the revenue and other affairs of the province of Gujarat. 
News also was brought from the force at Fdar, that a battle had 
been fought with R4j& Nérdin Dds and a victory gained. The 
particulars of the occurrence were these: When Muhammad 
Kalij Khan, in obedience to orders, repaired to the Imperial 
eamp along with ’Ali Murad Uzbek, the army was left under 
the command of Asaf Khan. Intelligence came in that the 
Raj& of Ydar, with a number of R&jpits who had been driven 
from their homes, together with some saminddrs of the country, 
and supported by R4éj&4 Kika, had gathered a force which was 
posted ten kos distance, and contemplated a night attack. When 
this intelligence was confirmed, Asaf Khan and * * * held a 
council. About 500 men were left to secure the camp, and the 
rest of the force was called out at midnight, and marched towards 
the enemy. On the morning of the 4th Zi-l hijja, after marching 
seven kos, they encountered the foe, and a battle beran. Mirza 
Muhammad Mukim, who led the advance, was killed; but the 
enemy was defeated. Raéjé Narain D4s fled, and the chiefs of 
the royal army obtained the victory. Asaf Kh&n’s despatch 
gave His Majesty much pleasure, and he ordered letters of 
thanks to be written to the amirs and officers of the army. | 

When His Majesty had arranged the affairs of Malwa, and 
settled the matters of the amirs of Asir and Burhdnpir, he 
turned homewards; and, hunting as he went, he arrived at 
Fathptr on Sunday, 23rd Safar. After three months, troubles 
arose in Gujarét, through the coming thither of Muzaffar Husain 
Mirzé, son of Ibr4him Mirz4, who was son of the daughter of 
Kamran Mirz&. The circumstances of his case are these: 
When the Emperor was engaged in the siege of Surat, Gulrukh 
Begam, daughter of Kamran and wife of Ibrahim, carried off 
her child Muzaffar Husain, as has been related in the account 
given of the conquest of Ahmadabad. A disaffected man named 
Mihr Alf, a servant of the late Ibr4him Mirzé, who accompanied 
Gulrukh Begam when she fled from Surat to the Dekhin, now 
stirred up the ambition of Muzaffar Husain, who was fifteen or 


=~ 
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sixteen years of age. He induced him to leave the Dekhin, and 
collecting a number of adventurers from all directions, he entered 
Gujarét intent upon insurrection. 

At this time R4j&é Todar Mal was in Pattan, engaged in the 
settlement of the revenue. The insurrection spread, and the 
disaffected were everywhere raising their heads. Wazir Khan, 
the ruler of Gujarét, had 8000 horsemen, but there were amongst 
them many adventurous men upon whom he could not rely, so 
he retired into a fortress, and sent an account of the-occurrences 
to Réj& Todar Mal. Before the Raj& came to his assistance, 
Ba&z Bah&dur, son of Sharif Khan, and B&éba Gadai, the diwdan 
of Gujarét, attacked Muzaffar Husain in the pargana of Nan- 
durb4r,' and were defeated. Muzaffar Husain then went to 
Kambay,? and after staying two or three days, he went off 
towards Ahmad4ébad. Réjé Todar Mal turned back from Pattan, 
and arrived at Ahmadabéd. 

When the insurgents heard of this, they fell back, and went 
towards Dilaka. The Réj& and Wazir Khan pursued them, 
and coming up with them at Dilaka, a battle ensued, in which 
the royal forces were victorious, and the enemy drew off to 
Jundgarh. Ra&j& Todar Mal then departed on his return to 
Court. 

Muzaffar Husain, as soon as he heard of the R&ja’s depar- 
ture, came back and besieged Wazir Kh4n in Ahmadabad ; for 
although Wazir Khan’s force was large, it was not trustworthy, 
and so he was obliged to seek the shelter of the fortress.2 Mihr 
"Ali, the cakil of Muzaffar Husain, and the great prop of the 
revolt, brought forward scaling-ladders to attempt an assault, 
but he was sent to hell4 by a bullet from the fortress. When he 


1 In Kh&ndesh. This is written Nadarbar and Naryadaba in the MSS. Bad&ini 
has “ Patlad.”’ 

2 But failed to gain possession of the fort.— Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 181. 

3 The rebels had a number of partisans in the city also, who acted in concert with 
them.— Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 187. 


4 This charitable expression, though commonly used for the deaths of infidels, is 
not reserved exclusively for them. 
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was removed, Muzaffar Husain withdrew, and went towards 
Sultanpuir. So the insurrection came to an end. 


Arrival of the amirs with an Imperial army at Astr and 
Burhanpur. 

It has been mentioned above, that Shahéb Khan and other 
amirs were sent with 10,000 horse against Asir and Burhdnpir. 
When Réjé ’Ali Kh&én heard of the approach of this force, he 
drew in his horns and crept into his fortress. The amérs entered 
the country, and did not stop till they reached Bijanagar.' Great 
dissension arose in the country of Asir, and Réj& ’Ali Khén was 
reduced to beg pardon for his offences. He promised the amirs 
to send suitable tribute and some elephants in charge of his 
people to the Emperor's Court. At this time, Kutbu-d din 
Muhammad Khan separated from the other amirs, and went off to 
Nandurbar and Sultanpar, in consequence of disturbances which 
had arisen in his jagirs of Broach and Baroda, through the pro- 
ceedings of Muzaffar Husain. The disorders in Asir and Bur- 
hanptr which the amirs had been sent to settle being ended, by 
the submission of Réjé ’Ali and his payment of tribute, the 
amirs retired to their respective jagirs. When Hakim *Ainu-] 
Mulk, who had gone on an embassy to Adil the ruler of the 
Dekhin, returned, he was sent with the elephants and the tribute 
to the Imperial Court. 

[Zhe annual pilgrimage to Ajmtr. | 

The Emperor, on his return journey, when he reached the 
neighbourhood of Ambir,? ordered a fort and town to be founded 
in the village of Mulathan,’ one of the dependencies of Ambir, 
on the site of an old city which had been in ruins for some 
thousand years. Walls and forts, and gates and gardens were 
allotted out among the amérs, and injunctions were given for the 
completion of the work. So a building (’imdrat), which might 

1 «¢ Bijagarh,” about seventy miles N.W. of Burh&npar P 


2 Four miles N.E. of Jaipdr. 
3 Or as Badfdni (vol. ii. p. 251) writes the name ‘* Multan,” 
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have taken years for its completion, was finished in twenty days. 
Orders were then given for raiyats and all sorts of mechanics to 
be collected from all the parganas of that province, to populate 
the fortress (hisdr). The land of this place was an ancient 
possession of R&i Lon Karan,! and his son, who was young and 
was being brought up with the princes, was named Manohar, so 
the town was called Manohar-nagar after that child. This child 
has now grown up a clever young man, and composes poetry 
under the takhallus (nom de plume) of Ténsani.® 


Appearance of a Comet. 


At this period, at the time of evening prayer, a comet appeared 
in the sky towards the east, inclining to the north, and con- 
tinued very awful for two hours. The opinion of the astrologers 
was, that the effects would not be felt in Hindastén, but pro- 
bably in Khurds4n and ’Ir4k. Shortly afterwards, Shah Isma’il, 
son of Shah Tahmasp Safawi, departed this life, and great 
troubles arose in Persia. 

On arriving at Narnaul, the Emperor paid a visit to Shaikh 
Nizam Nérnauli. * * From thence he proceeded to Dehli, and 
encamped near the Hauz-i Khds, and paid a visit to the tomb 
of his father with due ceremony. Then he visited the tombs of 
the holy men who sleep at Dehli and dispensed large charities. 
He next halted at the sardi of Bawali, and here he was waited 
upon by Haji Habibu-lla, who had visited Europe, and had 
brought with him fine goods and fabrics for His Majesty's in- 
spection. He started from thence, and passed through the 
pargana of Paélam. He passed the night in the house of the 


1 « Ruler of Sambhar.’’—Badétni. 2 The celebrated wit and poet. 

3 Bad&Gni (vol. ii, p. 240) places the appearance of this comet in the twenty- 
second year of the reign. He also records a joke of the time. Sh&h Mansiir, the 
diwdn, used to wear a turban with the end hanging down his back ; so he got the 
name of “ The Comet,” or “ Long-tailed Star.” AbG-l Faz] likewise places this 
comet in the twenty-second year of the reign, or 15677 a.p., and according to 
Fergusson, the comet passed its perihelion on the 26th October, 1577 (Fergusson's 
Astronomy, vol. ii. p. 234). Ab4G-l Fazl enters into a learned discussion upon 
comets in general,— Afbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 192, 
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mukaddam of the village, and in the morning he directed that 
the revenue officers, whenever he so rested in the house of a 
cultivator, should remit the tax and tribute (bd7 0 khirdy) of his 
cultivated land by way of madad-m’dsh,' or help for subsistence. 
* * * When he arrived at the pargana of Hansi, he went to pay 
a visit in the town to Shaikh Jam&él H4nsawi, and made his 
offerings and alms. Here a despatch arrived announcing that 
Muzaffar Husain Mirza, after flying from Gujarét, had been 
taken prisoner by R&j& Ali Kh4n, the ruler of Asir and Bur- 
hénptir. On the Ist Zi-l ka’da the camp moved for the Panjab, 
and a farmdn was sent to Réjé "Ali Khan, directing him to send 
Muzaffar Husain Mirz4 with his (the R4ja’s) son to Court. 
[The maulid-ndma or horoscope of His Majesty. | 


Twenty-fourth year of the Retgn. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Thursday, 13th 
Muharram, 9875 #. (12th March, 1579) * * * [ Hunting, etc. | 

The Emperor marched to the town of Bahira, and here intel- 
ligence was brought of the approach of Her Highness Maryam 
Makani from the capital, and Prince Salim was sent to meet 
her. * * * After conferring the government of the Panjéb on 
Sa’id Khan, the Emperor started on his return homewards, and 
on reaching the village of Sultanpdr, appertaining to Khizrabad,‘ 
he ordered boats to be collected, so that the rest of the journey 
might be performed by water. Muhammad Kasim Khan, the 
Mir-bahr, collected the vessels, and on the 3rd Juméda-s s4ni, 
986 u., the Emperor embarked. The camp returned by land. 
He reached Dehli, and the boats were moored opposite the tomb 
of Khwéja Khizr on the 29th of the month. ‘This being the 
time of the ’ars, or anniversary of Khwaja Mu’inu-d din, he left 
the boats on the Ist Rajab, and set off. Travelling thirty hos 


1 This is the title of a very common /d-kAtraj tenure. 

2 This passage, and a few more lines of no importance, are found in only one copy. 
3 The text has ‘‘986,” but see note, p. 403, suprd. 

4 “ S4adhaura.”’—Badftni, vol. ii. p. 264, 
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a day, he reached Ajmfr on the evening of the 6th, which was 
the day of the festival, and paid his visit to the tomb. Next 
day he started for Fathpir, and travelling fifty kos a day, he 
arrived there on the evening of the 9th.! There he spent much 
of his time in the building called the ’Zbadat-khdna, in the 
company of learned and holy men, every one of whom he 
enriched with gifts of gold and silver. Every Friday he used 
to pass the night there, making offerings and dispensing charity. 

In those days there was a reservoir in the court-yard of the 
palace at Fathpir, twenty gaz long by twerity broad and three 
gaz deep. This he caused to be filled with red, white, and 
black money (i.e. gold, silver, and copper), the whole of which 
he gave away to the amirs, the poor, the holy, and the learned. 
The total of this money amounted to twenty krors of tankas,* 
and the distribution of it lasted for three years. 

In this year Ma’sim Khan, Koka of Mirzi Hakim, a young 
man of courage, who had done some great things, being offended 
with the Mirza, left him and came to the Court of the Emperor, 
who received him with great kindness. He gave him a mansab 
of 500, and a jdgir in Bihér, whither he sent him. When 
Ma’sum went there, K4la Pahar, one of the highest and bravest 
of the Afghan amirs, attacked him; but he was victorious, 
although he received several wounds. The Emperor bestowed 
upon him as a recognition a mansab of 1000, with a horse and 
a robe. 

In the month of Shawwél he appointed Mullé Taiyib to the 
dtwant of the province of Bihér and Hajipir, Purkhottam to be 
bakhshi, Mull4 Majdi amin, and the eunuch Shamshir Khan to 
the charge of the khdlisa of that province. In the same month 


1 The journey was performed on horseback, with an escort of nine persons. The 
distance was 120 Xos in two days. —Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 214. 

2 «‘ R&j4 Todar Mal collected seventeen Arors of ddms for this purpose.” —Akbar- 
ndma, Vol. ili. p. 210. : 

3 Badfuini was not pleased with the appointment of these officers. He says they 
were low base men, and acted as such, serving neither God nor the king.—Vol. ii. 
p. 266. 
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Maksid Jauhari, who went to fetch Mirz&é Muzaffar Husain 
from Réjé "Ali Kh&n of Asir, arrived at Court with the Mirzé 
and the R&jé’s tribute, and presented it to His Majesty. 


Campaign against Rand Kitkd. 

His Majesty’s mind was always intent upon clearing the land 
of Hindist4n from the troubles and disturbances created by 
infidels and evil men. He sent Shahbéz Khan Mir-bakhsht * * 
and several other amirs, against Ran& Kik&é, to ravage and 
occupy his country. Shahbéz Khan accordingly laid the country 
waste, and pursued the Rand into the mountains and jungles. 
Upon reaching the fort of Kombalmir, Shahbaz Khan laid siege 
to it, and captured it in a few days. The Randé made his escape 
from the fort by night. 

Sult4n Khwaja, whom His Majesty had appointed Mir-t hdy, 
now returned from Mecca, and waited upon him with presents— 
fabrics and stuffs of Turkey and of Europe, Arab horses, 
Abyssinian slaves, holy relics, aud curiosities. These His 
Majesty accepted with much satisfaction, and he raised Sultan 
KhwéAja to the mansab of Sadr (chief judge). As it had been 
determined to send a leader of the pilgrims every year, Khwaja 
Muhammad Yahya * * was now appointed, and he received 
four lacs of rupees for expenses. 

At the end of this year, 987, intelligence arrived of the death 
of Kh&n-jahén, the ruler of Bengal. His Majesty was much 
grieved, and sent a letter of condolence to Ismail Khan, the 
brother of the deceased. Muzaffar Khan, who had been ap- 
pointed diwdn, was promoted to be governor of Bengal, Rizwi 
Kh&n to be bakhshi, and Hakim Abi-l Fath and Patar Das to 
discharge jointly the office of déwan. 


Twenty-fifth year of the Reign. 
The beginning of this year corresponded with Thursday, the 


24th Muharram, 988 n.! (12th March, 1580). 
1 The author has now got the date correct. 
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The rulers of Kashmir had always been well-wishers and 
servants of the Imperial house. His Majesty now intended, 
after performing his usual pilgrimage to Ajmir, to pay a visit to 
the tomb of Shaikh Farid Shakar-ganj, and to visit the Panjab. 
So he sent Mulla Ishki, one of the old servants of the Court, 
along with Kazi Sadru-d din, to Kashmir. ’Ali Kh4n, the ruler 
of Kashmir, entertained them nobly and respectfully, and exhi- 
bited his fidelity and devotion. Along with the two envoys he 
sent his own vakii, Muhammad Kasim, to carry his tribute and 
productions of Kashmir as presents to the Emperor—saffron, 
musk, paper, shawls, etc. They accordingly brought them to 
His Majesty, and reported what they had seen and knew of 
"Ali Khan’s cordiality and good wishes. 

Muzaffar Husain Mirz4, whom Maksid Jauhari had brought 
from R&j& ’Ali Kh&n, was pardoned through His Majesty's 
clemency, and released from prison. 

One day, when His Majesty was taking his dinner, it occurred 
to his mind that probably the eyes of some hungry one had 
fallen upon the food ; how, therefore, could he eat it while the 
hungry were debarred from it? He therefore gave orders that 
every day some hungry persons should be fed with some of the 
food prepared for himself, and that afterwards he should be 
served. 

Hakim ’Ali was now sent to Bijagarh along with the envoys 
of ’Adil Khén Dakhinf. The rulers of the Dakhin, every one 
of them severally, had been accustomed to send their envoys 
every year with tribute and presents to the Imperial Court. 
When Khwaja ’Abdu-lla brought presents and elephants from 
"Adil Khén, the ambassador, and his son Shahi Beg were 
presented with robes, one hundred Akbar-shéhi ashrafis, one 
thousand five hundred and one rupees, and twenty-four tankas. 

Mir Nizém, husband of the sister of Mirz& Shah Rukh, the 
ruler of Badakhshén, came on a mission to the Imperial Court, 
bringing Turki horses bred in Badakhshan, fine rubies, several 
camels, and other gifts. 
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The Emperor used to keep every year the anniversary of the 
Prophet’s birth. This year he kept it on the 12th Rabf’u-l 
awwal, and he gave a great entertainment, at which the sazyids, 
learned men, shaikhs, and amirs attended. Open table was kept, 
and no one in the city was debarred from partaking of the 
refreshments. On this occasion it was represented to him that 
the Prophet and the four lawful Khalifas' used themselves to 
preach. The ’Abb4side Khalifas also observed this tradition, and 
themselves used to speak.? Sult&ns such as Séhib Kirén Amir 
Timir and Mirz& Ulugh Beg used to follow the examples thus set 
them. His Majesty therefore felt it to be his duty to carry into 
practice on some Friday the custom observed by the Khalffas 
and Iméms. On Friday, 1st Jum&da-l awwal, he went into the 
Mayid-+ jdma’ of Fathpir, and mounting the pulpit, he opened 
his speech with these lines: 

The Lord who gave me empire, 

Gave me a wise heart and a strong arm, 
Guided me in the way of justice and equity, 
And drove all but justice from my thoughts. 
His praise surpasses understanding ! 

Great is His power—Great is God !& 


To these eloquent lines he briefly added some verses of the 
Kurdn, expressing thanks for mercies and favours; then he 
repeated the /dtiha, and came down from the pulpit and said 
his prayers. 

Muzaffar Khén, since his appointment to the government of 
Bengal, had not sent a single article of the productions of the 
country, or any portion of its revenue, to the Imperial treasury ; 
but he now sent five /acs of rupees in cash, various goods and 
articles of the country, and elephants and rarities of great value, 

1 Ab@ Bakr, Umar, Usman, and ’Alf. | 

2“ Khutba mi khwdndand.” This, however, is not the technical Khsutha, but 
simply a speech. 

5 Badftni (vol. ii. p. 268) says these verses were the production of Shaikh Faiz\, 


and that the Emperor, “stammering, trembling, and in great confusion, got half 
through them with the help of others.” 
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which were graciously accepted. Muhammad Ma’sim Kébuli 
also sent thirty-nine elephants as tribute. 

On a Friday in this month notice was given for all the poor and 
needy to assemble on the chaugdn ground. Sultén Khwaja Kalij 
Khan distributed the alms to them one by one. Nearly a Jac of 
persons assembled, and there was such a crowd and crush that 
eighty weak women and children were trampled to death. When 
the Emperor was informed of this, he ordered that for the future 
the people should come a few at a time, and not make a crowd. 

Kutbu-d din Atka, a nobleman of high rank, was now ap- 
pointed tutor to Prince Salim. In celebration of this appoint- 
ment he gave a grand feast, and the young prince honoured him 
with his presence. There was a grand assemblage, and Kutbu-d 
din made many offerings of elephants and Arab horses, jewels 
and cloths. According to the usual custom, Kutbu-d din Mu- 
hammad Atka carried the prince upon his back, and raised his 
aspiring head to the pinnacle of grandeur. He made presents 
of money and jewels to the prince, and the clamour of congratu- 
lations reached the sky. 

’Abdu-lla Khan Uzbek, ruler of Maward4u-n nahr, had always 
kept up a friendly intercourse and community of feeling, and 
used to send his envoys to the Imperial Court. His Majesty 
now sent Mirz4 Ful4d with Khwaja Khatib, a native of Bukhéré, 
as his envoys to ’Abdu-lla Khan, bearing a letter! full of kind 
words, and a great variety of presents. [4 legal discussion. 
The usual journey to Ajmir.] On the 21st Shawwél he returned 
to Fathpir. Mihtar Sa’adat, whose title is Peshrau Khan, 
and who had been sent on an embassy to Nizamu-l Mulk 
Dakhinf, now returned with the Dakhini envoys, who brought 
with them elephants and other tribute. 


Twenty-sixth year of the Reign. 
Corresponding to 988 u.? 
An Imperial order was made abolishing the tamghd (tolls) 
1 See Inshde Abt-l Fazl, Daftar IV. 3 See Table, p. 246. 
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and the sakdt! (customs) throughout the empire. Furmdns 
enforcing this abolition were issued. These taxes amounted to 
as much as the whole revenue of Fran, and it is clear that no 
king would have remitted them without divine guidance.? In 
this year Muhammad Ma’sim Khan, son of Muinu-d din 
Ahmad Kha&n Farankhidi, who held the government of Jaun- 
pur, came to Court, and was allowed to return to that place. 
Mullé Muhammad Yazdi was appointed chief Adasé of Jaunpur. 
The government of Dehli was given to Muhibb ’Ali Khan, son 
of Mir Khalifa. 


Affairs of Bengal. 

Muzaffar Khan, on arriving in Bengal, set about arranging the 
affairs of that province. But his prosperity was on the wane, 
and his day was gone by. He was harsh in his measures, he 
offended men with his words, he deprived many amirs of their 
jagirs, he demanded the ddgh (brand-tax), and brought old 
practices up again. 

Baba Khan Kaksh§l, although he was conciliatory, and begged 
that his ydgir might be left undisturbed, was called upon for the 
dagh, and received no attention. The pargana of Jalesar, which 
was the jdgir of Kh&ldi Khan, was taken away from him at the 
beginning of the spring harvest, and was added as tankhwah to 
the jdgir of Shah JamA4lu-d din Husain. A sum of money due 
from the spring harvest had been received by Khaldi Khan, and 
to recover this Muzaffar Khan put him in prison, and ordered 
him to be scourged and bastinadoed. 

At this time a farmdn arrived from the Imperial Court, direct- 
ing Muzaffar Khan to apprehend and put to death a servant of 
Mirz4 Muhammad Hakim named Roshan Beg, who had left 
Kabul and gone into Bengal, and to send his head to Court. 
This Roshan Beg was among the Kaksh4ls, and Muzaffar Beg 


1 Badfdni (vol. ii. p. 276) substitutes. ‘“‘yizya " for ‘‘cakat,’’ and says that the 
produce of these taxes amounted to several krors (of ddms ?). Abd-l Fazl calls 
them “ day (misprinted ¢dj) and tamghd.” —Akbar-ndma, vol. ii. p. 258. 


9 “ taufik na-ydfta,”” 
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issued an order for his execution. He also spake some harsh 
words about B&b& Kha4n Kakshal. The soldiers who were 
present, and especially Béb&é Kh4n and the Kakshals, trembled 
together, and resolved upon mutiny. They shaved their heads, 
put on their high caps,! and broke out into revolt. Crossing 
the river, they went to the city of Gaur, celebrated in old times 
under the name of Lakhnauti. There they collected men, and 
having found property of Muzaffar Khan in several places, they 
took it or destroyed it. Muzaffar Khan collected boats, and 
sent Hakim Abi-l Fath and Patar D4s,* with an army against 
them on the banks of the river. 

When the disaffection of the Kaksh&ls was reported to the 
Emperor, he sent a farmdn to Muzaffar Kh4n, in which he said 
that the Kaéksh4ls had long been servants of the throne, and 
that it was not right to hurt them; they were therefore to be 
conciliated and encouraged with hopes of the Emperor’s favour, 
and the matter of their jdgire was to be settled. The farman 
arrived at the time when Muzaffar Khan was in face of the 
Insurgents, 

Upon the arrival of the farmdn, Bab& Khan and the other 
rebels made a show of submission, and sent a message to 
Muzaffar Khan, asking him to send Rizwi Kh4n and Patar Dds 
to arrange terms with them, and to set their minds at ease. He 
accordingly sent Rizwi Khan, Mir Abd Ish&k, son of Mir 
Rafi’u-d din and Rai Patar Das. Baba Khan put all three 
of them in confinement, and so stirred the fire of warfare. 

Coincident with this, it so happened that Mulla Taiyib, Pur- 
khottam Bakhshi, and the revenue officials of Bihar, also entered 
upon harsh dealings. They took away the jagirs of Muhammad 
Ma’sim Ka4buli, “Arab Bahddur, and all the amirs, and so laid 
the foundation of an evil system. Ma’sim Kabuli, who after 
this insurrection obtained the cognomen of ‘Asi, having leacued 


1 tdkihde Mughuli, “ Mughal caps.” — Bad&an{, vol. ii. p. 280. 

2 Bad&dni (vol. ii. p. 281) observes that Abid-l Fath was fonder of feasts than of 
war, and Patar D&s was a mere Hindu clerk, so that no vigorous action could be 
expected. 
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with ’Arab Bahdédur and Sufaid Badakhshi, resolved to rebel, 
and kill Mull& Taiyib and Rai Purkhottam. Having put them 
to flight, they plundered their dwellings. After a few days, 
Purkhottam rallied some loyal subjects, and crossed the river 
Jausa with the intention of attacking the rebels. But the 
rebel ’Arab Bahadur anticipated him, took him unawares, and 
killed him. 

Upon intelligence of "Asi Ma'sim’s rebellion reaching B&b& 
Khan Kakshal, a correspondence was opened between them, and 
when the Kakshals confronted Muzaffar Khan, ’Asi marched to 
assist them, and arrived at Garhi. Muzaffar Khan then sent 
Khwaja Shamsu-d din Muhammad Khwéfi with a detachment 
and some guns to the passes of Garhi, to arrest the progress of 
*Asf Ma’sim. But the latter had a strong force; he broke 
through Garhi, and attached the Khwaja and defeated him. He 
then formed a junction with the Kakshals, and the revolt 
gathered strength. . 

The Ka&kshals then crossed the river, and advanced against 
Muzaffar Khan. Wazir Jamil,! one of the old amérs of the 
State, along with Jan Muhammad Bihbiudi and some others, 
deserted Muzaffar Khan, and joined the insurgents. Muzaffar 
Khan then took shelter in the fort of Tanda, which was 
nothing better than four walls. The rebels occupied the town of 
Tanda. They took Hakim Abu-l Fath, Khwéja Shamsu-d din 
and others prisoners, and began to pillage. Hakim Abd-l Fath 
with the Khwéja and Réi Patar Das effected their escape by 
artifice, and fled on foot. By the help of the zamindars, they 
managed to reach Hajipar. The rebels made themselves masters 
of the fort of Ténda, brought Muzaffar Khan out of his house 
upon a solemm assurance (of safety), and put him to death. 
They took possession of his property and effects, and all the 
country of Bengal and Bihar fell into their hands. Nearly 
30,000 horsemen assembled round the rebels. The Emperor 
some time before this had taken Mirz& Sharafu-d din Husain 

1 «6 Wazir Khan Jamil Beg.” —Badaani. 
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out of prison, and sent him to Bengal to Muzaffar Khan.’ The 
rebels now released him from confinement, and placed him at 
their head. So the revolt increased. 

Upon the facts being communicated to the Emperor, he sent 
Rajé Todar Mal * * and other amirs to repress it. Farmdns 
were sent to Muhammad Ma’sim Farankhidi, governor of 
Jaunpur, and Samdnji Khan and the jdgirdars of that country, 
directing them to place themselves under the command of Todar 
Mal, and render every assistance to quash the rebellion. 

While the Imperial army was on the march, Shaham Khan 
Jalair fought with Saiyid Badakhshi and killed him. When 
the army reached Jaunpir, Muhammad Ma’sim joined Todar 
Mal with 3000 horsemen fully armed, and marched on with 
him. But Muhammad Ma’sim was a weak-minded man, his 
dignity and the strength of his army had turned his brain, and 
he began to show many little actions savouring of disaffection, — 
and to utter expressions indicative of disloyalty. Ra&ja Todar 
Mal, like a prudent and experienced man, temporized with him, 
and did all he could to reassure and conciliate him. 

When the Imperial army reached Mongir, ’Asi Kaébuli and the 
KAakshals, and Mirz& Sharafu-d din Husain with 30,000 horse, 
and 500 elephants, and with war-boats and artillery, in battle 
order, advanced to meet the Imperial army. Rajé Todar Mal 
had no confidence in the (cohesion of the) adventurers composing 
the enemy’s army, and deeming it inexpedient to fight, he oc- 
cupied the fort of Mongir, and throwing up other fortifications 
around it, he kept that position, Every day combats occurred 
between the men of the outposts. When these proceedings were 
reported to the Emperor, he on one occasion sent Zainu-d din 
Kambii by dak-chauki with a lac of rupees for the expenditure 
of the army. Some days after, he sent the same amount by the 
hands of Daryé Khan db-ddr, and so on by different persons. 
At different times he sent a great deal of money. 

At this time Humayin Farmili and T’arkhan Diwana deserted 


1 To be kept in custody. —Akbar-ndma, 
VOL. V. . 27 
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the Imperial army and joined the insurgents. For four months 
the loyal forces and the insurgents faced each other, but at length 
some loyal saminddrs of the vicinity cut off the supplies from 
the insurgents, and great scarcity prevailed among them. Babé 
Khan Kékshal fell sick at Tanda and died. JabbAri, son of 
Majnin Khan Kékshél, who was the main prop of the rabble, 
being informed of the sinking condition of Bab& Khan, wanted 
to go to Tanda. *Asi [Ma’sim], not being able to maintain his 
ground, withdrew to Bihar. *Arab Bahédur made a rapid march 
to Patna, seized upon the city, and appropriated the treasure. 
Bihdér Khén Khassa-khail! went into the fort of Patna, and held 
out. Raja Todar Mal and his supporters sent Muhammad 
Ma’sim Farankhidi with a detachment to the relief of Patna. 
On hearing of his approach, ’Arab Bahdédur raised the siege, and 
went off towards Gajpati, one of the chief saminddrs of that 
country. 

The R&éj& and Sdédik Khaén and * * * and the other amirs 
marched to Bihér after Asi Ma’sim, who sought an opportunity 
to make a night attack upon Sdédik Khan’s camp. But Sadik 
Khan was a wary commander, and on that night he and his 
men were prepared. J&n Beg and Uligh Khan Habshi were 
in command of his advanced force, and the enemy attacking 
them unawares, Jan Beg was killed and Ulaigh Khan fell back. 
Sadik Khan had to resist a sharp attack, but the Emperor's 
good fortune aided him, and he defeated Ma’sim, who went off 
to Bengal in sorry plight. Now, Garhi fell into the hands of 
the royal troops. 

Among the strange occurrences of the time was this: A letter 
was sent by the hands of Hasan taswrdchi-bdshi to Shujé’at KhAn, 
ruler of MAlwa, summoning him to Court. Accordingly, he and 
his son Kiyém Khan set off from Sdrangpir to attend upon His 
Majesty. His attendants were seized with the desire to rebel, 
so they killed both him and his son, and then dispersed, each 
one taking his own way. When the Emperor heard this, he 

1 “ Commonly known as Saiyid ’Arif.””—~Badéunf, vol. ii. p. 283. 
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sent Sharif Khan Atka to be governor of Malwa, and called the 
young surviving children of Shujé’at Kh4n to Court. 

In consequence of the state of affairs in Bengal, ’Azam Khan 
who had been living for some time in retirement at Agra, was 
again received into favour, and he was sent with 5000 horse to 
assume the government of Bihér.' For greater security, Shah- 
baz Khan Kamba, who was engaged against Rand Kika, and 
had nearly driven the Rané from the country, was summoned 
and sent with an army to the support of the forces in Bengal. 
When Sh&éhbéz Khan came near to Hajiptir, where ’Arab 
Bahadur had taken refuge with R4éj& Gajpati, he marched to 
attack him. For one month he carried on operations against 
him, clearing away the jungle, until at length he drove off ’Arab 
Bahadur, and made the R&jé succumb. 

[Zhe Emperor pays a visit to Sharif Khan Atka. Hakimu-l 
Mulk Gilani appointed ‘‘ Leader of the Pilgrimage.” | 

A despatch now arrived from R&j&é Todar Mal, stating that 
he had kept Muhammad Ma’sim Farankhidi along with him 
by conciliatory treatment and all kinds of expedients. That 
Khwéja Mansir [the diicdn] had written sharp letters to him, 
claiming a good deal of money due from him. He [the di:dn] 
had also written letters to Tarsin Muhammad Khan, one of the 
great amirs and commander of an army, holding out threats to 
him, at a time when encouragement was necessary. The sharp 
practice of the didn having been repeatedly mentioned to His 
Majesty, he removed him from office, and placed him in charge 
of Sh&h Kuli Khan. An order was promulgated appointing 
Wazir Khan to be décdn in chief instead of him, and Ké4zi ’Ali, 
son of Kutbu-d din Baghdadi, was to assist him in deciding 
important questions. 

_ A great natural curiosity was brought to the notice of the 
Emperor at this time. It was a man born without ears or any 


1 The MSS. agree in this, but Bad&Gnf (vol. il. p. 285) says ‘ Bengal. ”  Abi-l 
Fazl seems more accurate in saying he was appointed to the command in the Eastern 
provinces. —Akbar-ndma, vol. ili. p. 275. 
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orifice of the ears, who yet heard all that was spoken, just like 
people with ears. His Majesty was greatly interested in the 
man, and settled a pension upon him. 

[Prince Daniyal makes the usual pilgrimage to Ajmfr instead of 
the Emperor. | 

Raj& Todar Mal, Tarsin Muhammad Khan, and the other 
amirs took up their quarters in Hajipdir during the rainy season, 
and Ma’sim Farankhddi, with their permission, went to Jaun- 
pur, which was his ydgir. There he began to show signs of 
disaffection. His Majesty therefore sent Peshrau Khan, ddrogha 
of the fardsh-khdana, to set him at ease; he also gave him the 
country of Oudh instead of Jaunpur, and bestowed the latter 
upon Tarsin Khan. Ma’sim spoke dutiful words to Peshrau 
Kh4n, and did not show his disaffection ; but as Oudh was near, 
he went there. 

Niyabat Khan, son of Hashim Khan Naishapiri, who had 
grown up in the nurture of the Imperial Court, broke out in 
rebellion in his sdégir of Jausa and Paydg (Allahdbéd), and 
attacked the fort of Karra, which was the jdgtr of Isma’il Kulf 
Khan. Ily4s Khan, who was shikkdar of that place for Isma’il 
Kuli, fought with him and was killed. He then invested the 
fort of Garha, and began to pillage. This being reported to 
His Majesty, he sent Ismé’il Kuli Khan, * * and several other 
amirs to repress him. He also sent Raéj& Birbal and Shéh 
Kuli Khan Mahram to excite the hopes of Ma’sim Khan 
Farankhidi, and bring him to Court. 

When Wazir Khan had departed, Khw4ja Mansur was released 
from confinement, and again appointed to the office of dtwdn. 

As soon as Niydbat heard of the approach of the royal army, 
he raised the siege of Karra, and went towards Kantal, one of 
the dependencies of Patna. The amirs followed him, crossed 
over the river, and came up with him. Niydbat Kh4n attacked 
them, and a hard fight ensued, but at last he was defeated and 
went off to Ma’sim Khan. 

At this time, also, Arab Bahddur fled before Sh4hb4z Khén, 
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and took refuge with Ma’sim.' Sh4hbdz Khan, in pursuit of 
him, went to Jaunpur, and from thence to Oudh against Ma’sim. 
But Ma’sim advanced to meet him, defeated him, and put him 
to flight. In one day Sh&hb&z Khan travelled forty kos to 
Jaunpir. Tarsin Muhammad Khén, who commanded the right 
wing of Sh&hbéz Khan’s force, had been hidden by the jungle, 
and when Ma’sim’s army was disordered, this force came up 
and defeated it. When Shahbaz Khan was informed of this, 
he returned immediately, joined his right wing, and rallying his 
forces, pursued the enemy. Ma’sim fought again in the vicinity 
of the city of Oudh, and was again defeated. His mother and 
sisters, wives and children, property and troops were taken. He 
himself fled to the Siwélik hills, This happened in the month 
of Zi-l hijja, in the year 988? H. 


Twenty-seventh year of the Reign. 


- The beginning of this year corresponded with Sunday, 15th 
Safar, 989.3 

In the beginning of this year intelligence arrived that Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim, allured by the inducements held out in 
letters sent to him by *As{ Ma’sim Kébulf and Ma’sim Faran- 
khidi, and urged on by his maternal uncle Faridun, had set out 
from Kébul with the object of conquering Hindustan. He sent 
his servant ShAdman over the Indus (in advance), but Kunwar 
Man Singh, son of R&jé Bhagwan Das, attacked him and killed 
him. On hearing of this, the Mirza crossed the river, and en- 
camped in the pargana of Saiyidpur. 

The Emperor assembled his forces, and having advanced to all 
the soldiers eight months’ pay out of the treasury, he marched 
towards the Panj4b. Prince Daniyal remained at Fathpir, and 

1 Ma’sGm Khf&n had an immense stock of the materials of war, “and there were 
thirty or forty banners, twghs and kettle-drams in his army.’’—Badfan{, vol. ii. 

. 290. 
° ? Should be 989. S This should be 990 (11th March, 1582). 


* A force sent in advance of this had been defeated by Mirzh Y3uf Kh&n, 
gevernor of the Panjib.—Aibar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 310, 
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Sultan Khwaja and Shaikh [brahim were there left in charge of 
affairs. Upon the Emperor’s reaching the sardt of Bad, fifteen 
kos from Fathpur, he received intelligence of the victory of 
Shahbaz Khan over Ma’sim Farankhidi. Deeming this an 
auspicious omen, he continued his march. 

When Kunwar Man Singh defeated Shadmdn, he obtained 
from Shadman’s portfolio three letters from Mirzé Muhammad 
Hakim: one to Hakimu-l Mulk, one to Khwéja Shah Mansir, 
and one to Muhammad Kasim Khan Mir-bahr ; ajl in answer to 
letters of invitation and eneouragement. Kunwar Man Singh 
sent these letters to the Emperor, who ascertained the contents, 
but kept the fact concealed. 

After the Emperor marched from Dehli, Mirzé Muhammad 
Hakim advanced te Lahore, and encamped in the garden of 
Mahdi Kasim Khan. Kunwar Man Singh, Sa’id Khan, and 
Raéj& Bhagwan Das had gone into the fortress. On the Empe- 
rors reaching Panipat, Malik S4ni KA&buli, diwdn of Mirzé 
Muhammad Hakim, who had the title of Wazir Kh&n, deserted 
the Mirza, and came to the Imperial camp. He alighted at the 
tent of Khwaja Shah Mansur, and made him the channel for 
offering his services to the Emperor. When Khwaja Shah 
Manstr announced his arrival, the Emperor’s suspicions were 
aroused, and he thought that the diidn’s arriving at the time 
when his master was invading Hindistén must have some policy 
in it. He was already suspicious of Mansur, and his doubts 
were now confirmed. So he dismissed Mansir, and showed him 
the Mirz&’s letters. Mansur asseverated (his innocence), but it 
was of no use. 

The Emperor proceeded to Sh&hdbéd, and Malik ’Ali brought 
him a letter to the following effect : ‘When my scouts were coming 
from the ford of Ludién4, which is under my charge, and reached 
the sardi of Sirhind, they found a footman with swollen feet. 
This footman said to them, ‘I belong to Sharaf Beg, the servant of 
Khwaja Sh&h Manstr. He is the Khwaja’s shikkddr in his jagir 
of Firozpur, thirty os from Lahore. These letters are to be 
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delivered to the Khw4ja; as my feet are in a bad state, do you 
convey the letters quickly to him.’ These letters my men have 
‘brought to me.” When the secretary opened them, one was a 
letter from Sharaf Beg to Khwdéja Mansur, about the affairs of 
Firozpar, and the other was a letter from one person to another 
person, and of the following purport: “I met Faridin Khan, 
and he carried me to wait upon Muhammad Hakim Badshah. 
Although he had sent his revenue collectors into all the parganas 
of this quarter, he has not sent any to ours, but has held us 
exempt.” On hearing and considering these letters, it appeared 
to His Majesty that Sharaf Beg had written one of them to 
Khwaja Mansir, and that the other was certainly connected 
with the coming of Mirzi Muhammad Hakim’s diwdn, Malik 
Sani, to Khwaja Mansir. Many of the amirs and officers of 
State were on bad terms with the Khwéja, and these exerted 
their influence to secure his death. So the Emperor gave the 
order for his execution, and he was hanged next morning. 

Three days afterwards, intelligence came in that Mirzé Mu- 
hammad Hakim, having been informed of the Emperor’s march 
towards the Panjab, had passed the river of Lahore, and gone off 
to Kabul. The Emperor advanced from Sirhind to Kalanor,! 
and from thence to New Rohtas. There he received good news, 
and hunting as he went along, he reached the Indus. In the 
mouth of Rabi’u-s s4ni, he ordered a fort to be built on the banks 
of the Indus, which is called Sind-sdgar, and he called it Atak 
Banaras. Boats were scarce, so he ordered the amirs and 
soldiers to search for and produce some. He assigned their respec- 
tive posts to the various amirs. Kunwar Man Singh, with Shaikh 
Jamal Bakhtiyér and M4dha Singh his brother * * and others 
were sent over the river towards Parshor (Peshéwar). When 
they took possession of that city, the Emperor sent Prince 


' According to Abi-! Fazl, he paid a visit to Nagarkot before reaching Kalanor. — 
Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 326. 

2 Bad&ani (vol. ii. p. 293) says this was “‘in contradistinction to Katak Ban4ras,”’ 
at the other extremity of the empire. 
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Muréd along with Kalij Khén, R4éi Singh, Mirz4 Yusuf, and 
other amirs, to effect the conquest of K4bul. 

At this time Khwaja Abi-l Fazl and * * came as envoys 
from Mirz&é Muhammad Hakim, to beg pardon for his offences. 
The Emperor sent H4ji Hab{bu-lla along with them to Kébul, 
promising him forgiveness, on condition that he repented of the 
past, would bind himself by oath (for the future), and would 
send his sister to the Imperial Court. Prince Murad passed 
through the Khaibar Pass, and on the 15th Juméda-s sAni, the 
Emperor crossed over the river Sind-s4gar (Indus), and there 
encamped. 

Here he sent the least of his servants, Niz4mu-d din Ahmad, 
the author of this work, to proceed rapidly in advance of 
Prince Mur4d, and open communications with the amirs who 
had gone on first, and to ascertain whether they could get to 
K4bul without the Emperor, or if they needed his presence; by 
what road he ought to proceed; and whether he should come 
with all his army or travel express (jarida). In one night and 
day I reached Jalalabad, a distance of seventy-five kos, and 
delivered my message to the Prince. He was determined upon 
proceeding to K4bul, and thought it advisable to send me back 
speedily to the Emperor. He also sent along with me Haji 
Habibu-lla, who had come from Kébul to Jalalabad, and I was 
to report that Mirz& Muhammad Hakim was sincerely repentant 
of the past, that he had taken oaths, and that he was willing to 
send his sister, but that Khw4ja Husain, her husband, had carried 
her off to Badakhshén. When I and Haji Habibu-lla joined 
His Majesty, he on the following day marched to Pershor 
(Peshawar). There he left Prince Salim in camp with Raja 
Bhagwén Das, Said Khan [etc.], and went on with speed, 
travelling about twenty kos a day. When Prince Murad came 
to within seven kos of Kabul, Mirza Muhammad Hakim issued 
forth to the village of Khurd-kébul, and attacked him; but 
he was defeated and put to flight. The victorious Prince then 
entered K bul. 
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On the night before this action Faridin, the uncle of Mirzé 
Hakim, attacked the rear of the Prince’s army, killed a good 
many men, and carried off considerable spoil. This day the 
Emperor advanced and encamped at Surkhab, fifteen kos from 
the army of the Prince. When the rear of the Prince’s army 
was attacked and plundered, it so happened that Haji Muhammad 
Ahadi, who had gone on in advance as messenger (ddk-chaukt) 
' to the Prince, arrived upon the spot, and beheld the rout. He 
turned back and reported the disaster, which annoyed the 
Emperor. But notwithstanding this news, next day the Emperor 
went on a stave, and then received accounts of the victory that 
had been gained, and for which he offered up his thanksgiving. 

On Friday, 10th Rajdb, he entered K&bul, and remained there 
for twenty days visiting the gardens. Here he was informed 
that Mirz&é Muhammad Hakim intended to abandon his country, 
and take refuge with the Uzbeks. Deeming this a disgrace and 
shame, he sent Latif Khwaja to Mirzé Muhammad Hakim, who 
was at Ghorband, to tell him that his offences were forgiven. 
The Mirz4, having in the presence of Latif Khwaja made a 
promise and a vow of fidelity, executed an engagement, and sent 
it by ’Ali Muhammad Asp along with Latif Khwaja to the 
Emperor. 

His Majesty then turned homewards to Hindustan, after con- 
ferring Kabul upon Mirz& Muhammad Hakim. Leaving the 
army, he went on quickly to Jalalabad, where there was a large 
encampment. Prince Salim, and the nobles who were with him, 
hastened forth to meet His Majesty, and to congratulate him 
on his victory. Khwaéjagi Muhammad Husain, the brother of 
Kasim Kh&én Htr-bahr, who was one of Mirz&é Muhammad 
Hakim’s nobles, came to proffer his services to the Emperor, 
and was admitted among the number of his friends. 

From Jalalabad he sent a detachment to attack the hills of 
the Kator infidels. Travelling by regular stages, he reached the 
banks of the Sind-s4gar (Indus).!. Muhammad Ka4sim Khan, 

1 “Qn the 12th Sha’bin.” —Bad4anf, vol. ii. p. 295. 
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who had been left behind to make a bridge, had constructed one 
of boats. The journey to K&bul had been performed in one 
month. In one day he [and his escort] crossed the river and 
went on to Lahore, where he arrived on the last day of Ramazén. 
He again entrusted the government of the Panjab to Sa’‘id Khan, 
Raéj& Bhagwan Dds, and Kunwar Man Singh, and went on his 
way hunting to Fathpir. At PAnipat Shahb4z Kh4n came to 
wait upon him. On the 25th ShawwAl he arrived at Dehli. 
Prince Déniyal and the amirs who had remained at Fathpir, and 
Her Highness Maryam Mak4ni came forth to meet him, and on 
the 5th Zi-! ka’da he arrived there. 

While the Emperor was engaged in the K&bul campaign, 
Bahadur ’Ali, son of Saiyid Badakhshi entered the country of 
Tirhdt, and gave himself the title of Bah4dur Shéh;! but he 
was taken prisoner and killed by the men of Khan-i ‘azam. 
Ma’sim Khan Farankhidi, being in great distress and anxiety 
in the Siwalik hills, begged forgiveness for his offences through 
Khan-i ’azam ; and in consequence of the Khan's intercession he 
was pardoned. Then he waited upon Khan-i ’azam in humble 
guise, and was afterwards admitted to an interview with the 
Emperor at Fathpur.? 

When the Emperor was waited upon at Kébul by the confi- 
dential servants of Mirz& Muhammad Hakim, he made inquiry 
into the case of Khwéja Shah Mansur, and it appeared that 
Karmu-lla, brother of Sh&hbaz, had colluded with others to 
concoct letters, and that he had forged the last letter on the 
evidence of which Klw4ja Mansir was executed. After this 
was discovered, the Emperor often regretted the execution of 
the Khwaja. He now remained for some time at Fathpuar, 


1 According to Bad&dni (vol. ii. p. 298), he caused the Ahutba to be read and 
coins to be struck in his name. 

2 He was soon afterwards murdered, as he was returning home from the palace. 
* Niy&bat was also “ pardoned for the sake of his uncle Shahabu-d din Ahmad Khan, 
ruler of M&lwa; but he was sent to the fort of Rantambhor, and confined. There 
he was guilty of things which cannot be mentioned, and stirred up a great mutiny 
among the prisoners: so in 998 he was condemned and executed.’’—Badaani, vol. ii. 
p. 299, 
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administering justice, dispensing charity, and arranging public 
business. 

On the 19th Muharram, 990 u., Khan-i ’azam, governor of 
. H4jipir and Patna, came to wait upon the Emperor, and to 
give an account of the affairs of Bengal. After staying several 
days, he was sent back to Bengal, and several nobles and soldiers 
who had been to K&bul were sent with him. 


Twenty-eighth year of the Reign. 

The beginning of this year corresponded with Tuesday, 27th 
Safar, 991 (11th March, 1583 a.p.). 

[A festival of eighteen days’ duration at the Nau-roz. | 

Shaham Kh&n Jalesar from Bengal, and R4jé Bhagwaén Das 
from Lahore, came to wait upon His Majesty. It has been 
mentioned in a previous page how Khén-i ’azam came with a 
number of jdgirddrs from Bengal to wait upon the Emperor, 
leaving the sé#ba empty. LEvil-minded men took advantage of 
their absence, and coming out of every corner began to excite 
disturbances. A servant of Ma’sim KaAbuli, by name Khabita, 
in concert with Tarkh4n Diwéna and Surkh Badakhshi, raised 
commotions in Bihér. Muhammad Sadik Khan, with Muhibb 
*Ali Khan, defeated him and killed him. 

[Return of Gulbadan Begam and Salima Sultan Begam from 
Mecca. Prince Salim sent to Ajmir to meet them, and to vistt the 
shrine of Mu’inu-d din. | 

Muhammad Sédik Kh&n came from Bih&r, and was well 
received, but he was soon sent to assist Khén-i ’azam in suppress- 
ing the revolt of ’Asi Kébuli. Sh4h Kuli Kh&n and other 
amirs who had been on the K&bul campaign were sent with him. 
About this time Mir Abt Tur&b and ’Itim4d Kh&n, who had 
visited the holy temple together, came to Court, and had an 
interview with His Majesty. Abu Turdb had brought a stone 
upon which there was said to be an impression of the Prophet’s 
foot. His Majesty went out four kos to receive this stone with 
every mark of honour. An order was issued that all the amirs 
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in turn should carry it on their backs a few steps. So each one 
carried it a little way, and brought it into the city. [Weighing 
of Prince Salim against gold and silver.| ‘The traitor, Nur 
Muhammad by name, was brought a prisoner from Tirhut, and 
suffered punishment in the market.! 


Twenty-ninth year of the Reign. 

Agreeing with 991? H. 

[ Festival of the new year. | 

The news from Bengal was, that Khén-i ’azam had occupied 
Tanda, that Khaldi Khan, Jabbar Burdi, and Mirz& Beg 
K&kshal had separated from ’Asi KA&buli, and had come to 
Khan-i ’azam, and that ’Asi had sought refuge with certain 
zamindars. All the parts of Bengal that were in the possession 
of the rebels now came again under the authority of the Im- 
perial officers. 

As ’Itim4d Khan had held the government of Gujarat for 
several years, he was better acquainted with the prosperous 
management of the country than others could be, and if the 
government were confirmed to him it might be the means of 
exciting the emulation of rulers in other countries. For this 
reason he was appointed governor of Gujarft. Mir Abu Turdb 
was appointed amin, Khwaja Abi-l Kasim, brother of Mulla 
*Abdu-l Kadir was appointed didn, and the humble servant 
Nizamu-d din Ahmad, the author of this work, was appointed 
bakhshit. Muhammad Husain Shaikh and * * * were made jagir- 
dars of Gujarat. 

Amir Fathu-lla, one of the saiyids of Shir4z, a very wise and 
learned man, had gone from Shiréz to ’Adil Kh4n in the Dakhin, 
and had there held high office. On the 22nd Rabi’u-s sani he 
came to visit the Emperor at Fathpir. Khan-khaénén and 


1 He was a Tarkhfn, and had been a rebel in Bengal. Having attacked a caravan 
of salt-merchants, they made a breastwork of their bags, and beat him off. He was 
afterwards taken near Gaya.—Akbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 388. 

2 Should be 992 (1584 a.p.). 
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Hakim Abi-l Fath were sent forth to meet him, and to bring 
him in with due honour. He was appointed to the exalted 
office of Sadr. 

The suppression and dispersion of the rebels in Bengal was 
reported to the Emperor. It was known that ’Asi K4buli was 
in the country of ’Aisi, and Khén-i ’azam was desirous of 
returning home. For these reasons the Emperor ordered Shéh- 
b4z Khan to proceed to Bengal, to allot the whole of that sarkdr 
in jdgirs to the soldiers, and to do his best to exterminate ’Asf{ 
Kébuli. On the 17th Jumada-s s&ni, he started to assume his 
duties. 

In this year, an order was given for the translation into 
Persian of the Mahd-bhdrat, which is the chief book of history 
of the Brahmans. The translation was completed, and received 
the name of Razsm-ndma (Book of War). 

Information was now brought that Kh4n-i ’azam had sent 
Shaikh Farid to make peace with Katli Afghan (in Orissa). 
When the Shaikh reached his dwelling, and had an interview 
with him, Katla was very humble. Bahadur Gauriya, one of the 
samindars of Bengal, and a high officer in the army of Katli, 
came to see the Shaikh, who then travelled on under the eyes of 
the zamindars and the servants of Katlai. Bahadur, in a hostile 
manner, blocked up the road by which the Shaikh was returning, 
and attacked him. Many of his men were killed, but the Shaikh 
escaped without injury. 

Burhanu-! Mulk, brother of Murtaza Niz4mu-l Mulk, ruler of 
the Dakhin, fled from his brother to Kutbu-d din Khén,! and by 
command he came from thence to wait upon the Emperor in the 
month of Rajab. But before this, a person calling himself 
Burhénu-] Mulk had waited upon the Emperor, and had obtained 
ajagir. Now that the real man had come, and the imposture 
was displayed, the impostor fled and hid himself; but he was 
discovered after the lapse of a week among some jogis, and was 
cast into prison. 

1 “Tn M&lwa.”—Bad4ani, vol. ii. p. 324. 
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An order was given to ’Itim4d Khan to take away the country 
of Sirohi from Sarmén Deori, and to give it to Jagmal his 
brother, who was an adherent of the Imperial throne: 1000 mohurs 
(muhrs) was sent in charge of the writer of this work towards 
payment of the expenses. When ’Itim4d Khan arrived at Jalor, 
the author, Muhammad Ma’sim Bakhari, Kambar Beg shang 
Ak&, Zainu-d din Kamba, and Pahlawén ’Ali Sistani, who was 
appointed kotwal of Ahmadébdéd, joined *Itiméd Khan. Muham- 
mad Husain Shaikh and several jagirdars of Gujar&t remained 
behind. After Itim&d Kha4n arrived at J4lor, he proceeded to 
Sirohi, and having removed Sarma4n Deori, he installed Jagmal, 
whom he left there with Aghzan Khan, Mahmid Jalori, Bijad 
Deora, Rai Singh, son of Chandar Sen, son of Rai M4&l Deo. 
Then he proceeded towards Ahmadabad, and on approaching the 
city, Shahébu-d din Ahmad Khan came out and posted himself 
in ’Usmanpur, one of the suburbs. On the 12th Sha’ban, "Itimaéd 
Khén went into the city. Two days afterwards it was discovered 
that "Abid Badakhshi * * and a large party of the servants of 
Shahaébu-d din Khan had left him, and gone off to Kaéthiwar, to 
invite Muzaffar Gujarati,! who was there living in the retirement 
to which he had been~driven by the Imperial arms; their object 
being to promote a revolt. 

*Itim&d Khan thought it desirable to have a conference with 
Shahdbu-d din upon the subject; so he sent me, the author of 
this work, to him. When I saw him, he told me that this band 
of conspirators had a design against his life, and that they had 
for a long time been preparing this plot. Now that they had 
torn the veil from their designs, they would receive no encourage- 
ment or help from him. When I reported the state of the case 
to ’Itim4d Khan, he thought it expedient to conciliate the con- 
spirators; so he sent me and two other persons to appease them. 
But they rejected our overtures, and continued their journey. 


1 «Who had fled from the Imperial Court, and had sought refuge with his mother’s 
relations.”’—Bad&tini, vol. ii. p. 327. AbG-1 Fazl says he was really an obscure 
individual named Tann&, who took the name of Muzaffar, and called himself son 
of Sultan Mahmdd of Gujar&t.—Akdar-nama, vol. iii. p. 404. 


~ 
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Shahébu-d din removed and went to Kari, twenty os from 
Ahmadabéd. We now sent several letters to Shahdbu-d din, 
urging him to delay his departure for a few days;, but making 
no stay, he went on his way.! 

On the 27th Sha’ban, the intelligence arrived that the rebels 
had come to Dulaka,? bringing with them Muzaffar and some 
K4thiwar people. 

Kambar Beg Yshang Ak& now came in from Shah4bu-d din, 
reporting that he had promised to stay at Kari. ‘Itim4d Khén, 
Mir Abia Tur&b, and I, therefore went forth to see Shahdbu-d 
din, to mollify him and bring him back with us. Towards the 
close of day, ’Itim&ad Khan set off for Kari. It had been urged 
upon him that it was not right for the ruler of a city to leave it 
when the enemy was at a distance of only twelve kos. But it was 
of no avail. He left his own son with Amir Ma’sim Bakhari and 
* * * and my son, and started. When he and I reached Kari, 
we talked with Shahabu-d din, and we reconciled him, upon our 
promise that the parganas which he had for a long time held 
in jagir should be relinquished to him, and that he should be 
paid a subsidy of two dacs of rupees. In fact, all he asked was 
conceded. Towards close of day, *Itimad Khan and he set out 
from Kari, to return to Ahmadabdéd. On the same day that 
*Itimad Khan went to Kari, Muzaffar Gujarati came to Ahmad- 
abad. The men of the city gave him (access to) the fort, 
and as part of the wall was broken down, he made his way in 
immediately. 

At midnight, when [’Itim4d Khan and] Shahdbu-d din were 
ten kos from Ahmadabad, they were met by Mir Ma’sim Bakhari 
and Zainu-d din Kambu, who had come out of the city and 
brought the news. They alighted, and after consultation: de- 
cided that as the enemy had gained only one day, he had had no 
time to strengthen himself, and that we must get into the city as 


1 The author’s words are explicit, though they seem to be inconsistent with what 
follows. 
2 “Twelve kos from Ahmad&bad.”’— Badatai, vol. ii. p. 327, 
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he had done. So we went on to the city, and in the morning 
arrived at ’Usmanpur, which is on the side of the river near the 
city. Muzaffar Gujarati came forth, and drew up his forces on 
the sandy bank of the river. Shah&bu-d din was quite helpless, 
because his men were not trustwortliy, and many of them ran off. 
I did all I could with a few men, but without effect. My son, 
who had been left in the city in charge of the fort, was plundered 
of everything. Shah&bu-d din Ahmad Khan and ’Itimad Khan 
took to flight, and went to Nahrwala, better known as Pattan, 
forty-five kos from Ahmaddbéd. I, the author, wrote a report 
of the occurrences to the Emperor. 

Three days afterwards Muhammad Husain Shaikh * * and 
other jdgirdars of Gujarat came to Pattan, and having set the 
fort in order, prepared to hold out. Muzaffar Gujardéti gave 
away jdgirs and titles to the leading rebels, and busied himself 
in collecting forces. Sher Khan Fuladi had been governor of 
Pattan for many years, but had (since) lived for some years in 
adversity in the country of Sarath. He joined Muzaffar Gujarati, 
who sent him with four thousand horse towards Pattan. When 
Sher Khan arrived at Kari, he sent forward his men to the 
town of Jutana, twenty kos from Pattan.! I attacked them and 
defeated them, and left Mir Muhibbu-lla * * and a detachment 
of soldiers at that place. Zainu-d din Kambu was sent to 
Kutbu-d din, governor of Broach and Baroda, desiring him to 
advance from that side against Ahmad&béd, so that the enemy 
might be attacked on two sides and overpowered. Zainu-d din 
went to Kutbu-d din, and brought him to Baroda. When 
Muzaffar was informed of his arrival there, he led a large force to 
attack him, and Kutbu-d din, having fought in an unsoldier-like 
way, was defeated, and had to take refuge in the fort of Baroda. 
Many of his men and officers Joined Muzaffar. 

Sher Khan Fuladi now advanced as far as the town of 
-Masana,? fifteen 4os from Pattan, and great consternation fell 


1 South of Pattan, and about twelve miles north of Kari. 
2 «‘Mysana’’ in the maps. About twenty miles north of Karf. 
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upon the garrison, so much so that they were on the point of 
abandoning Pattan, and going off to Jélor. I resolved at all 
hazards to fight, and went to encounter Sher‘Khaén. Shahdbu-d 
din Ahmad Khan and ’Itim4d Khan stopped in Pattan,! the 
other amirs joined me. When we reached Mas4na, we found 
that Sher Khan had drawn up his forces, and he advanced to 
attack us with five thousand horse, while we did not exceed 
two thousand. Sher Khan was defeated, and went off to 
Ahmadabad. Many of his men were killed, and a large booty 
fell into our hands. I strenuously urged that we should advance 
against Ahmadabad,? but the amirs who were with me would 
not agree. 

When we reached Kari, we remained there, awaiting the arrival 
of the soldiers who had been sent to Pattan with the spoils of our 
victory. We waited twelve days, and during that time several 
persons were sent to Pattan to collect men. We now heard that 
Muzaffar Gujaréti had bombarded the fort of Baroda, and that 
Kutbu-d din, having received a promise (of safe conduct), had sent 
Zainu-d din Kamba out (to treat). Muzaffar, regardless of his 
pledge, put Zainu-d din to death. Kutbu-d din, although the 
perfidy and vow-breaking of Muzaffar were manifest, was so 
demented, so blinded by fate, that he trusted to the promise of 
that promise-breaker, and went oyt to him. Then, at the instiga- 
tion of TarwAri, zamindar of Pipla, he was put to death. Upon 
hearing of this, I, and the men who were with me at Kari, 
returned to Pattan. 

From Baroda Muzaffar went to Broach, and the officers of 
Kutbu-d din surrendered the fortress. He obtained there fourteen 
lacs of rupees which were in the royal treasury at Kambay, and 
had been conveyed to Broach by Khwaja "Imadu-d din Husain. 

1 These two nobles “had determined to fly towards J&lor, but through the efforts 
of Nizamu-d din Ahmad they remained in Pattan.”—Bad4ani, vol. ii. p. 339. 

2 «‘ This was the proper course under the circumstances, for intelligence of Kutbu-d 
din Muhammad's affair had not as yet been received.’’—Bad4anf, vol. ti. p. 330. 


3 He was at first received with great kindness and honour.—Bad&4ni, vol. ii. 
p. 331. 
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And he also got possession of all the property and treasures of 
Kutbu-d din, which exceeded ten krors. Collecting the soldiers 
and Rajputs from all parts near him, he raised his force to nearly 
thirty thousand men. 

When these occurrences were brought to the knowledge of the 
Emperor, he sent Mirz& Khan, son of Bairam Khan, along with 
the jagirdars of Ajmir, such as PAyinda Muhammad Khén 
Mughal * * and others too numerous to mention, by way of 
Jélor and Pattan; and he also sent Kalij Khan, who was the 
jagirdar of Surat, with * * jdagirdars of Malwa, by the way of 
Malwa. This latter force had arrived at Sult4npir and Nan- 
durbaér! while Muzaffar was engaged at Broach, but dread of 
Muzaffar prevented them from advancing a step further. I, the 
author, every day wrote letters from Pattan to Mirzé Khan, 
urging his speedy approach. When he arrived with his force at 
Sirohi, I went forth to meet him, and brought him on with all 
speed. He remained one day in Pattan, and then advanced. 

When Mirz4 Khan’s arrival became known to Muzaffar Guja- 
rati, he left Broach, and returned to Ahmadabad, leaving the fort 
of Broach in charge of Nasir, his brother’s son, and Charkas 
Rumi, one of the Imperial servants who had deserted to Muzaffar. 
Mirz& Khan and his army encamped at Sarkaj, three kos from 
Ahmadabad. Muzaffar pitched his camp opposite the Imperial 
army, two kos distant, near the tomb of Shah Bhikan (God rest 
his soul !). 

On the day the two armies were thus brought near to each 
other and afterwards some fighting went on, to the advantage 
of the Imperial arms, until Friday, 16th Muharram, 991, when 
Muzaffar marshalled his forces and attacked us. Mirza Khan, 
on his side, had made his dispositions. I, the author, and * * 
were directed to keep the town of Sarkaj on our right, and to fall 
upon the rear of the enemy. The two armies met, and the battle 
began. Saiyid Hashim and Khizr Aké, vakil of Mirza Khan, 


1 Sultanpdr lies about twenty miles north of the Tapti; Nandurbar nearly the 
same distance south of it. 
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were slain, and many men fell. While Muzaffar was engaged 
with Mirza Khan, I brought round my men, and fell upon his 
rear. Rai Durgé, also, of the left wing, under the orders of 
Mirz& Khan, followed to support me. Muzaffar was put to 
flight, and great numbers of his men were slain.! Next morning 
Mirzé Khan entered the city, and issued a proclamation of 
amnesty, so that every one felt reassured. Muzaffar fled to 
Ma’mirab4d and the banks of the Mahindari river. From 
thence he went to Kambay. Many of the fugitives rejoined him 
there, so that his force again rose to nearly ten? thousand men.® 

Three days after the victory, Kalij Khan arrived at Ahmad- 
&bad with the army of Malwa. Mirz& Khan and all the amirs 
then marched towards Kambay. On their arriving at ten kos 
from the place, Muzaffar went off towards Baroda. When Mirza 
Khan reached the village of Basad, near Patldd, on the bank of 
the Mahindari,* he sent Kalij Khan and * * on in advance to 
overtake and attack the enemy; but this force, deterred by the 
difficulty and narrowness of the road, came to a halt, and 
Muzaffar got off to Raj-pipla and N&dot.5 

Mirz&é Khan and his army entered Baroda on the 16th, and 
there rested. While he was there, intelligence arrived that 
Saiyid Daulat, one of the officers of Muzaffar, had entered 
Kambay, and overpowered the royal forces in the place, Naurang 
Khan ® was sent to repress this diversion, and having driven out 
the insurgent, he returned. Saiyid Daulat then came back and 
seized the town again. Khojam Burdi, an officer of Mirza 


1 Abi-1 Fazl says the Imperial force amounted to only 10,000 horse, while their 
opponents numbered 40,000 horse and 100,000 foot.— A kbar-ndma, vol. iii. p. 465. 

2 Bad&ani (vol. ii. p. 333) makes the number to be “ 2000.” 

3 Abd-l Fazl blames the Imperialists for not pursuing the enemy, and for allowing 
him time to levy contributions on Kambay and assemble his adherents.— kbar- 
nadia, Vol. ili. p. 467. 

‘ This shows that “ Mahindari ”’ is another name for the Mahi or Mhye; for there 
is no other river near Patlad, and the maps give a “ Wassud’’ on its northern bank. 

5 R&j-pipla is south of the Nerbadda, almost on a line with Broach. N4&dot is no 
doubt N&ndod, between the Nerbadda and R&j-pipla. 

® Tolak Kh4n in one MS. 
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Khén’s, marched against him from Patlad, and defeated him. 
Mirzé Khan marched with his army to N&dot, and Muzaffar 
went off into the mountains. Atdlik Bahédur now deserted 
from the Imperial army, and joined Muzaffar. So the insurgents 
were again set in motion. 

Mirz&4 Khan imprisoned Sén Bahédur Uzbek, of whom he 
was suspicious on account of his relations with Atélik Bahadur, 
and he resolved to attack the rebels. Sharif Khan and Naurang 
Khan were appointed to the right, Kalij Khan and Tolak Khan 
to the left, Payinda Khan and some other amirs to the advance. 
I was sent forward to reconnoitre, and find out the best way of 
attacking the enemy.! | 

When I reached the foot of the hills, I attacked the enemy’s — 
infantry, and drove them back for a good kos to where their main 
force was drawn up in array. A sharp action ensued. The 
discharge of arrows and bullets was quite bewildering, and many 
men and horses on both sides were wounded. I dismounted 
some of my best men, and rode on with them to the mountain, 
and I sent some to call up Kalij Khan. I also sent Khwaja 
Muhammad Rafia’, a man renowned for his courage. Kalij 
Khan came up on the left, and becoming engaged, he bore back 
the enemy a little. But reinforcements were brought up by the 
enemy, and Kalij Khén and Tolak Kkén were repulsed, and fell 
back a bow-shot distance. The men whom I had dismounted, 
while the enemy was pushing after Kalij Khan, finding the way 
clear, ascended the hill. When the enemy returned, they at- 
tacked us, and many men were killed. Kalij Khan had found 
some shelter and held his ground. I sent to Mirzé Khan for 
the elephant guns (hath-ndl). They were brought up upon 
the elephants, and we discharged several guns against the spot 
where Muzaffar was standing. Naurang Kh4n now came up the 
mountain which covered the enemy’s left, and got the command 
of his position. When the balls from the elephant guns fell in 


1 Mir Ma’sGm Bakhari (Vol. I. p. 212) was associated with him.—Akbar-ndma, 
vol. iii. p. 429, 
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the midst of Muzaffar’s division, he fled, and great numbers of 
his men were taken prisoners or killed. The Imperial arms 
obtained a complete victory. Mirz&4 Khan returned, and came 
to Ahmadébdd, where he busied himself in arranging the affairs 
of the army and the peasantry. He left Kal{fj Khan and * * 
the other MAlwa amirs to proceed against Broach. For seven 
months he remained in Ahmad&béd, and at the end of that time 
the fort of Broach was captured. Charkas Rimi, who had 
deserted Kutbu-d din Muhammad Khan to join Muzaffar, and 
was appointed by him commandant of the fortress of Broach, was 
taken in the fort, and executed. Nasir, who was also an officer, 
escaped, though half-dead. 

At the time when Mirz& Khan was sent to Gujarat, His 
Majesty commanded a city and fort to be built at Pay&g, at the 
confluence of the Ganges and Jumna, to which the name of 
Illahabés was given. His Majesty went there by boat from 
Agra, and spent four months there pleasantly. * * When in- 
telligence of the killing of Kutbu-d din and the spread of the 
revolt in Gujarat arrived, His Majesty started for Agra and 
Fathptr, so that he might set out from the latter place to 
Gujarét. On reaching Etdwa, intelligence of the victory arrived, 
and so he stayed at Fathpar. He sent farmdns to the amirs 
in Gujarat. To Mirzé Khan he gave the title of Khén- 
khdndn, a horse, a robe, a jewelled-dagger, and the banner of 
5000? (téman tugh). On me, the author, he bestowed a horse, a 
robe, and increased emoluments. All the officers received marks 
of his favour. 

After his second defeat, Muzaffar Gujarati retreated by way of 
Champanir, Birpur,? and Jhélawar,‘ to the country of Surath,® 


1 AbG-] Fazl places the scene of this action near N&ndod, south of the Nerbadda. 
and estimates the loss of the enemy at 2000 killed and 500 prisoners. —dkbar-ndma, 
vol. iii. p. 430. 

2 Bad&ant (vol. ii. p. 336) makes this clear by using the words pany hazdri. 

3 « Birpdr” or “ Virpur,”’ fifty miles north-east of Ahmad&bad ? 

4 Jh&lawar is one of the ten pvdnés or districts of Kathiwar. It is on the northern 
side. 5 See note p, 350 aupra. 
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and rested at the town of Gondal, twelve kos! from the fort of 
Junagarh. His scattered forces gathered round him from all 
sides, so that he mustered nearly three thousand horse and foot. 
He gave a Jac of Mahmidis and a jewelled dagger to Amin 
Khan Ghori, raler of Sarath, and so won his support. He gave 
a similar sum to Jém Marsal,? Raja of Jhélawar, who was at the 
head of a body of troops and clansmen. He once more formed 
designs against Ahmad4béd. Amin Khan, being cautious, said to 
Muzaffar, ‘“‘Go to the Jém, and take him along with you. I will 
attend to the provisions for the army, and will follow you.” 
When Muzaffar went to the Jém, he drew back and said, “ You 
march and advance against Ahmadabad: I will follow.” On the 
arrival of Muzaffar at Morbi,’ sixty kos from Ahmadabad, and 
the intelligence of his advance being brought to Khan-khanén, 
the Khan set off with all diligence to encounter him. When 
Muzaffar reached Param-gém, forty kos from Morbi, and-neither 
the J4m nor Amin Khan arrived, he returned disheartened and 
distracted towards the mountains of Barda.t| Then he proceeded 
to Jagat, which is the extreme town of Sirath, and well known 
under the name of Dwarka.5 

The Jém sent his cakt/s to Khan-khéné&n, to represent that 
he was friendly to the Imperial Government; that he had taken 
money from Muzaffar, but had not joined him, and that he was 
then ready to conduct the army to the place where Muzaffar was 
staying. Amin Khan, also, through the introduction of Mir 
Turab, sent his son to wait upon Khan-kh4nén, and assure him 
of his good wishes. The J&m’s men guided Khén-khanén on 4 
rapid march into the mountains of Barda, which were plundered 
and ravaged. A vast quantity of booty was obtained, and many 
men were killed or made prisoners. 


1 North-east. 

3 Bad&dni's reading (vol. ii. p. 359) is ‘ Sattars4l,” which looks more correct. 

3 The “ Morvi” or ‘ Morbi’’ of the maps, in the north of K&thiw&r, on the route 
which crosses the Ran. 

« Barda or Jaitwar is a prdnt or district of K&thiw4r. Itis bounded on the west 
by the sea, and the river Bh4dar is for some distance its southern boundary.—Thorn- 
ton, s.¢. ** Burda,” 5 On the coast. 
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Muzaffar, with five hundred Mughal horsemen, and five 
hundred K&thiwér horsemen, went off towards Gujarat, and 
proceeded to a place called Othaniya, which is situated between 
the Sabarmati river and the mountain defiles, and was held by 
a rebellious Kol named Bhéi. When Kh&n-khéndn went away 
(into the mountains), he left Medini Réi, Khojam Bardi, * * * 
aud others in charge of the army at Hadala, near to Dandiuka,' 
on the high road to Kambay. He also left Bayan Bahadur and 
* * © with a division at Pardnti,? four kos from Othaniya. 

When Muzaffar proceeded to Othaniya, Saiyid Kasim B&rha 
came from Pattan to Bijapur,> which is thirty kos from Othaniya; 
and the force which was at Hadala came and joined the one at — 
Paranti. Muzaffar, supported by the Kols and Grdssias, and all 
the disaffected saminddrs of the vicinity, gave battle to the force 
which was at Pardnti; but he was signally defeated, and his 
- elephants and canopy fell into the hands of the victors. Many 
of his men were killed, and he himself escaped barefoot and 
half-dead. 

While Khan-khén4n was thus engaged in the mountains of 
Barda, it became known that the J4m was not acting honestly. 
His vakt/s were dismissed, and sent back to him. The Jam pre- 
pared to oppose us, and collected an army of twenty thousand 
horse‘ and innumerable infantry. When Khan-khénaén came 
to within seven kos of him, he sent an envoy to make his 
apologies, and he also sent his son with three large elephants and 
eighteen Arab horses5 to Kh4n-khdnén, expressing his earnest 
desire to enter into a treaty, and to act in a friendly way. 
Kh&n-khfénaén then returned to Abmad&bad, and five months 
afterwards he was summoned to the Imperial Court, whither he 
proceeded in all haste. 

Muzaffar was then in K&thiwér, and was greatly aggrieved 


1 About twenty miles N.E. of Dandaka. 2 Thirty miles north of Ahmad4bad. 
® About twenty miles N.W. of Parfnti. 

‘ BaddGni (vol. ii. p. 360) makes the number only “ 8000 horse.” 

5 “ Horses of Kach, which are like Arabs,’’—Bad4dai, vol. ii. p. 360. 


_H~—_», 
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with Amin Khan for having taken his money, and not having 
given him any help. Supported by the people of Kéthiwér and 
the saminddrs, he collected an army, and marched against Amin 
Khén, who took shelter in the fort of Amartali. Intelligence of 
this was brought to Kalij Kh4n and me, who were at Ahmadabad. 
Kalij Kh&n remained in the city, and I went out with Saiyid 
Kasim Kh&n Bérha, Medini R&i and * * *, and marched forward 
with all speed to Sarath. 

When I reached Hadéla, Mauzaffar, feeling unable to contend 
with me, raised the siege of Amin Kh4n, and went off towards 
Kach. I then sent Mir Kalfj and * * to Amin Kh&n, pro- 
_ posing that we should in concert pursue Muzaffar into Kathiwar. 
I pushed forward and went to Morbi. Muzaffar fled and crossed 
the Ran, which is an inlet of the sea, and took the road to 
Jessalmir. In some places the breadth of the water of the Ran 
is ten kos and twenty kos. He went into the country which they 
call Kach, on the other side of this water. When I reached 
Morbi, the Jém and Amin Khén sent their sons to me, and 
having entered into engagements with me, I returned towards 
Biram-gém.! 

Intelligence now arrived of the departare of Khaén-khéna4n 
from Court, and of his having gone to the neighbourhood of 
Sirohi, with the intention of taking Sirohi and Jélor. I, in 
agreement with Saiyid K4sim Khén, proceeded with my men to 
join him. The Raj& of Sirohi came to see Khén-kh4nén, and 
paid a sum of money as tribute. Ghazin Khan, of JAlor, also 
came forward. But when Khén-khaénén was on his way to 
Court, Ghazin had shown some rudeness and signs of disaffec- 
tion; he was therefore imprisoned, and possession was taken of 
the fort of Jaélor. Khdn-khénén went and took up his residence 
at Ahmadaébéd. 

To return to home affairs. Twenty days after Khan-khaéndn 
arrived at Court, intelligence was brought of the death of Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim, the Emperor’s brother. Orders were given 

1 Or “ Viram-gim,’’ twenty-five miles east of Ahmad&b&d. 
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to R4éj&é Bhagwaén Dds and Kunwar MA&n Singh, the governor 
of the Panjab, to go and take possession of Kabul. His Majesty 
himself proceeded to the Panjab. 

At this time Mir Murtaza and Khudawand Khan, ruler of 
the country of Birér in the Dakhin, marched to attack Ahmad- 
nagar.!| They were defeated in battle by Salébat Khan, the 
taktl of Nizamu-l Mulk, and then came complaining to the 
Imperial Court. A farmdn was sent to’Azam Khan, ruler of 
MAlwa, directing him to march against the Dakhin, and subdue 
Birér. Farmdns were also sent to Mir Murtaza, Khud4wand 
Khan, Tirand4z Khan, and other men of the Dakhin. Many of 
the preat nobles, such as ’Abdu-l Matlab Khén, * * Rai Durga,? 
R&jé Askaran,’ * * and many others, too numerous to mention, 
were sent with artillery, three hundred elephants, and the army 
of Malwa on this expedition. Mir Fathu-lla, who had received 
the title of ’Azdu-d daula, was sent to make arrangements in 
the Dakhin. Khwaéjagi Fathu-lla was appointed bakhshi, and 
Mukhtér Beg diwan of this army. 

This force concentrated at Hindia,4 on the borders of the 
Dakhin. °*Azam Khén had a feud with Shahdbu-d din Ahmad 
Khan, then ruler of Ujjain, because he suspected Shah4bu-d din 
of having instigated the murder of his father. “Azdu-d daula 
endeavoured to assuage his animosity; but ’Azam Kh4n was a 
passionate man, and insulted both Shahébu-d din and ’Azdu-d 
daula. For six months the force remained inactive at Hindia, 
and at length matters reached such a pitch that ShahAbu-d din, 
being offended with ’Azam Khan, went off to his jdgir of Réisin. 
*Azam Khan marched to attack him, and a dire calamity was 
upon the point of falling upon the royal army; but ’Azdu-d 
daula managed to effect a reconciliation. | 

When Raja ’Ali Khén, the ruler of Asir and Burhdnpir, saw 
these dissensions in the Imperial army, he gathered his forces 

1 « The capital of Nizamu-l Mulk.’”’—Bad&Gn{, vol. ii. p. 343. 


2 See Blochmann’s 4in-s Akbarf, vol. 1. p. 417. 3 Ib. p. 468. 
4 On the south bank of the Nerbadda, Lat. 77. 
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and marched against ’Azdu-d daula. On his approach, ’Azdu-d 
daula went to him, and sought to win him over; but he did 
not succeed, so he retreated to Gujarét to strengthen Khan- 
khaénan. 

The above-named (’Azam Kh&én) went towards Birar, and 
plundered Elichpir; but not being able to maintain his ground, 
proceeded towards Nandurbaér.! The Dakhinis followed march 
by march, and ’Azam Khan, notwithstanding his great strength, 
fell back before them, till he reached Nandurb&r. He wrote 
letters to Khén-kh4ndn at Ahmad&béd, calling for assistance, 
and Khan-khénan sent me and a number of amirs, such as * *, 
on in advance, and declared his own intention of following, 
When I arrived at Mahmidaébéd, ’Azam Khan left his army 
at Nandurbar, and proceeded with a few attendants to Ahmad- 
&béd. Kh&n-khin4n came out quickly from Ahmaddbéd to 
receive him, and they met at the place where I was resting, and 
then returned to Ahmadabad. ’Azam Khan’s sister was wife of 
Kh&n-khén&n, so he went to see her, and the two Khans re- 
solved to proceed afterwards against the Dakhinis. 

I and my associates marched against the rebels to Baroda, 
and Khan-khanén and ’Azam Khan followed me; but the latter 
went on quickly, in order to get the army at Nandurbar ready. 
Kh&an-khaén4n wrote to me, directing me to wait at Baroda till 
he arrived. When the Khan arrived, he proceeded with the 
army to Broach, and on reaching that place he received letters 
from ’Azam Khan, in which he said, that as the rainy season had 
begun, operations must be postponed to the following year, and 
then they would proceed together against the Dakhin. ’Azam 
Khan returned to MAlwa, R&éj4 ’Ali Kh&n went with the 
Dakhinis to their homes, and Khén-khénaén returned to Ahmad- 
&bad, where he occupied himself in matters of administration for 
five months. 

Intelligence arrived that the Emperor was marching towards 


1 Elichpar is in Birfr, and Nandurb&r in Kandesh, about 200 miles due west of 
the former. 
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K4bul, and had arrived at Atak-Bandras,! intent upon effecting 
the conquest of Badakhshén. Kh&én-kh4nan wrote a letter solicit- 
ing the honour of being allowed to serve under him, and the 
Emperor sent a farmdn, summoning him to his presenco. Kalij 
Khan, Naurang Khan, and myself were confirmed in our com- 
mands in Gujarét. Kh&n-khanfn and ’Azdu-d daula, who had 
come up from ’Azam Khan, went off to join the Emperor.? 

Just as Khan-khéndn started, the news was brought in that 
the men of Khangar,' as allies of Muzaffar Gujarati, had attacked 
and killed Rai Singh, the samtnddr of Jhéla4war. This Raf 
Singh was son of Rai Mén, Raja of Jhél4war; and when he 
succeeded his father, he attacked the neighbouring saméndars, 
such as the Jam, Khangér, and others, and subdued them. His 
name is celebrated in song and story, in the towns of Gujarat, 
for the courage he displayed, and he had a great renown. __ 

A feud arose between Rayat and Séyat, the nephews of the 
chief of Khang4r, and severe fighting occurred, in which Séyat 
was killed, and many men on both sides perished. Rai Singh 
also was wounded, and was left upon the field. Next day some 
jogis found him, tended him, cured him, and carried him with 
them to Bengal. He passed two years with them in the guise of 
a jogi, When Khaén-kh4nén marched against Muzaffar Gujarati, 
he came to the Khan, and told him his story. The Khan sent 
him to Jhélawar to be recognized by his people. He related 
the facts to them, and adduced his proofs, on which they 
acknowledged him, and reinstated him. He attacked the people 
of K4thiwar, and plundered several of the tribes, and he also began 
to assail the country of the J4m and of Khangar. He mastered 


1 “Which is also called Atak-katak.”—Bad&unf, vol. ii. p. 362. It has been 
shown in page 386 supra, that Atak and Katak are alike distinguished by the addition 
of ‘“ Ban&ras.”’ 

2 Bad&tni here closes his account of the campaign in Gujarft with these words : 
‘‘ During the absence of Khan-khan&n, Nizamu-d‘din Ahmad rendered excellent and 
acceptable services in Gujar4t, which he himself has fully described in his Tdrikh-i 
Nizdmi.’’-—Badadni, vol. ii. p. 362. 


3 Khang&r, Rho of Kach, chief of the Jh&reja tribe.—Thornton, vol. ii. p. 48. 
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and took possession of the town of Halwad,' one of the de- 
pendencies of Jhalawar. The people of that neighbourhood, 
who had long been at enmity with him, assembled in force to 
attack him. The intelligence of their rising was brought to him 
while he was in the chaugdn ground. He immediately started to 
meet them, and came up to them in a moonlight night. They 
sent a person to him to say that if he were really Réi Singh he 
would not attack them by night. He magnanimously assented 
to their wish, and rested where he was, and went to sleep. His 
opponents here found their opportunity, and encouraging their 
followers they drew near to him, and when morning broke their 
whole party fell upon him. He and eighty men that were with 
him fought on foot, and he was killed. 

When Muzaffar Gujarati heard of the departure of Khan- 
khénan with his troops and family, be came to Amarin,? where 
the tomb of Malik Dawaru-l Mulk is, and laid the foundations 
of anarmy. Kalij Khan remained to guard Ahmadabad, and I 
with Saiyid Kasim and * * went to disperse the insurgents who 
had killed R&i Singh. When I reached Halwad, I sent a de- 
tachment to ravage the villages in the pargana of Malia,> which 
belongs to Khangér; and I sent another detachment, under 
Medini R&éi, to Amarin, against Muzaffar. Upon their ap- 
proaching that place, Muzaffar went off to Kaéthiwér and hid 
himself. The J4m sent his son to me to make excuses for his 
cruel treatment of Rai Singh, and Khangar also sent his agents 
to renew his promises of loyalty. I then returned to Ahmadabad. 
After my arrival there Kalij Khan started for Surat, and en- 
camped outside the city. 

It then occurred to Muzaffar that after the departure of the 
army and the return of each man to his jdgir, he would make a 
dash upon Dulaka and Kambay, as he might thus be able to 
raise @ force before the return of the- Imperial army. So he 
advanced rapidly upon Diulaka at the head of two thousand 


1 In the north of Kf&ithiw&r, near the Ran. 
3 Or “ AmbarGn.” 5 Near the edge of the Ran. 
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horsemen, Kéthis and Jharejas. On receiving letters from 
Medini Rai, who was at Dulaka, I instantly took horse and 
started thither. As I was resting till evening at Sarkaj,! Kalij 
Khén came in and joined me with all the chief nobles and men 
of the city. Next morning we arrived at Dilaka, but then 
Muzaffar was four kos away. For when his scouts informed him 
that the army of Ahmadabad was approaching, he fell back to 
Morbi. | 

The Imperial army occupied Dialaka, and at night Kalij Khan 
returned to Ahmadabad. I and my companions followed Mu- 
zaffar. One night and the next day we travelled forty-five kos. 
On reaching Biram-gim, we heard that Muzaffar had gone to 
the village of Akhér, which was four kos off, and had there shut 
up Saiyid Mustafa, son of Saiyid Jalal, who happened to be 
there with his family. Night had come on, and we were unable 
to proceed farther. So I sent twenty horsemen, with a pair of 
kettle-drums, directing them to go about a kos from the village, 
and beat them, that Muzaffar might suppose our army to be near 
and give up the siege. By God’s help my stratagem succeeded, 
the beleaguered people were released, and Muzaffar went off to the 
Ran and Kach. In the morning I mounted and hastened off in 
pursuit. I went as far as the Ran; then leaving an outpost in 
the village of Jhajisa,? near the water, I returned to Ahmadabad. 

Four months afterwards, the zaminddrs of Kach collected a 
force of nearly a thousand horse and ten thousand foot, under 
the command of Jas4 and Bajdin, nephews of Khangér. They 
proceeded to the village of Radhanpur,’ one of the dependencies 
of Pattan, and laid siege to the fort. When intelligence of this 
arrived at Ahmadabdd, I and * * went off to relieve the place. 
On hearing of our approach, the enemy took flight, passed over 
the Ran, and went into their own country. 

It was necessary to put an end to these proceedings, so I 
crossed over the Ran into Kach at a place where the water was 


1 Opposite Ahmad&b4d. 2 Doubtful. 
3 A town sixty miles west of Pattan. 
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not more than three kos wide, and set to work plundering and 
destroying. We burnt and destroyed the towns of Kari and 
Katarié, two places well known in Kach. We realized an 
enormous booty, and after plundering and destroying nearly 
three hundred villages in the course of three days, we re-crossed 
the Ran opposite Malia and Morbi. Here the Ran was twelve 
kos wide, and we were engaged from dawn till eve in the passage. 
The water was up to a man’s navel. After crossing we ravaged 
and destroyed the parganas of Malia and Morbi, which belonged 
to Khangar. 

We remained at Morbi three days. Here I wrote to Khangar, 
telling him how I had been informed that the hostile proceedings 
were the work of Jas& and Bajain, and had not been sanctioned 
by him. I had therefore inflicted a little punishment. Had it 
been otherwise, I would have attacked Bhuj, his residence. If he 
did not henceforth act loyally, he would see what would happen. 
Khangar sent his eakils to me with his apologies, After this a 
barrier was raised (against inroads). 

In the year.995 the younger son of Amin Kh&n rebelled 
against him, and went to Muzaffar, and brought him against his 
father. When I heard this, I went with * * against Muzaffar, 
to repress this outbreak. On arriving at Rajkot,'! 80 kos from 
Ahmadabad, and thirty from Junagarh, Muzaffar made off to- 
wards the Ran. Sidi Rihan, vakid of Amin KhAn, and a pro- 
moter of the strife, with Nokin Gohil, and other zamindars, and 
Bir Khan Singh, Malik Rajan, and others of the chief men of 
those parts, nearly five hundred horsemen, separated from the 
insurgents, and came in to make peace. I treated them hospit- 
ably, and held out to them expectations of royal favour. The 
J&im and Amin Khan also sent their sons to me, and renewed 
their professions of loyalty. 

After returning to Ahmadabad, I turned my thouchts to the 
repression of the Grassias. In the course of two months I fitted 
out an army, and then marched towards Othaniya and Ahmad- 

1 Near the centre of Kathfwar. 
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nagar. I attacked and laid waste nearly fifty villages of the 
Kolis and Grassias, and I built forts in seven different places to 
keep these people in check. Falling back with my forces, I went 
to W4kaniré and SarnAl,! to put down the mutinous proceedings 
of the Grassias. Having put Chait Rawat to death, I removed 
Karmi Koli, Kishna Koli, and Lakha Rajput, who were the 
principal Grassias of those parts, and left forts and garrisons in 
their places. 

In the year 996 the Emperor gave Gujarat to "Azam Khan, 
and recalled me to Court. By rapid stages I reached the Im- 
perial Court at Lahore in fourteen days, and was most graciously 
received. 

The intelligence of the successes in Gujar4t reached the 
Emperor as he was travelling. He returned thanks to God 
for his success, and continued his journey in great joy. At this 
time Zain Khan Koka, R4jé Ram Chandar Raja of Bittiah, a 
man of high repute among the Raéjds of Hinddst4n, who had 
never before acknowledged allegiance to the Sult4ns of Hin- 
dustAn, now expressed his desire of doing so, and came to wait 
upon the Emperor at Fathpur. He was graciously received. 
He presented as his tribute one hundred and twenty elephants, 
and a fine ruby, valued at fifty thousand rupees. 


Thirtieth year of the Reign. 


The thirtieth year of the reign and the Nauros-i Sultdnt, 
or New Year’s Day of the Il4hi era, now arrived. [ Rejoicings. | 
Letters arrived from Mirz& Muhammad Hakim, relating that 
’Abdu-lla Khan Uzbek had obtained possession of Badakhshan, 
and that Mirz4 Shah Rukh and Mirz& Sulaim4n were coming 
to Hinddstan. [BMirsad Shah Rukh crosses the Indus and meets 
toith a gracious reception from the Emperor in 993 8. Marriage 
of Prince Salim with the daughter of Raja Bhagwan Das. Great 
ceremony and rejoicing. | 


1 Wak&nira or Wank4nir is on tho Watrak river, fifty miles N.E. of Ahmad4b4d. 
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Thirty-first year of the feign. 

The Nauros-t Sultdnt of the thirty-first year of the reign and 
the first year of the second karn of the reign fell upon Thursday, 
19th Rabi'u-l awwal, 993 u. (11th March, 1585). [The usual 
rejoicings. | 

At-the beginning of this year Mir Murtaza and Khuddéwand 
Khan, amirs of the Dakhin, came to the Imperial Court. Their 
affairs have been already noticed in describing the occurrences in 
Gujarét. When they were defeated by SalAbat Khan, and came 
to Burhénpar, Raja ’Ali Khan, the governor of that place, took 
their elephants from them, and he sent 150 of them in charge of 
his son to the Emperor. The Dakhini amirs were received, and 
presented their tribute on New Year's Day. 

Mir Fathu-lla Shirfzi, who had the title of ’Azdu-d daula, 
was now created chief Sadr of Hindidstén, and received at the 
same time a horse, a robe, and five thousand rupees. 

Letters arrived from Kabul, stating that * * Mirz& Sulaimdén, 
with the assistance of Mirz4 Muhammad Hakim, had returned to 
Badakhsh4n, and obtained a victory over the army of ’Abdu-lla 
Khan Uzbek. * * * Letters now arrived from Atak-Banéras, 
from Kunwar M4n Singh and Khwaja Shamsu-din Muhammad, 
with the information that Mirz& Muhammad Hakim was very 
ill. That Faridan had started with a caravan from Peshdwar to 
Kabul, but had been defeated by Afgh4ns in the Khaibar Pass, 
and compelled to retreat to Pesh4war. That a fire had broken 
out in the fort of Pesh4war, and that a thousand camel-loads of 
merchandize had been consumed. That through this disaster 
Faridin had got free, and had gone by another road to K4bul, 
and that seventy men had perished on the journey from 
thirst. 

*Abdu-lla Kha&n of Badakhsh&én, when he was informed of 
Mirzé Sulaimaén’s success, gathered a strong force, which he sent 
to oppose him. Mirz4 Sulaiman, unable to cope with this army, 
retreated to Kabul, and all Badakhshan came into the power of 
the Uzbeks. 
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Intelligence now reached the Emperor of the death of Mirzé 
Muhammad Hakim. The Mirza was the Emperor’s own brother, 
but the Emperor had shown him kindness and affection greater 
than even that of a brother. For the Mirz& had often been 
presumptuous and aggressive, and the Emperor had not only 
pardoned him and showed him favour, but had sent améirs and 
armies to maintain him in Kabul. He was greatly addicted to 
wine, and excessive drinking was the cause of his illness and 
death. He died on the 12th Sha’ban, 993. When the news 
of his death reached the Emperor, he was much grieved; and 
after the period of mourning was over, his purpose was to confirm 
the country of Kabul to the sons of the Mirz&. But the nobles 
urged that the Mirza’s sons were of tender age, and incapable 
of ruling; and that the Uzbek army which had already taken 
Badakhshan was on the look out for Kabul also. These con- 
siderations induced the Emperor to march to the Panjab, and 
he began his march on the 10th Ramazan. * * * 

The Emperor travelled on by successive staces without making 
any halt to Dehli. There he visited the toinb of his father and 
the shrines of the saints, and dispensed his charity upon the. 
poor, and celebrated the "Z’d. On the 19th ShawwéAl he reached 
the banks of the Sutle) and encamped. There he was informed 
that Kunwar M4n Singh had sent a body of inen across the Indus 
to Peshawar, and that Shah Beg, the officer of Mirzié Mu- 
hammad Hakim, had fled to Kabul. 

Sadik Khd4u was sent from Lahore to take charge of the 
Government of Bhakar. On the 17th Zi-l ka’da the Emperor en- 
camped by the side of the Chinab; * * * and on the 28th he 
reached and crossed the Behut (Beyah). Here he received a 
despatch from Kunwar Man Singh, reporting that the people of 
K4bul had willingly submitted to the Imperial rule. Muhammad 
?7AH Khazdnchi, who had been sent to KAbul, returned and re- 
ported that when Muhammad Hakim Mirza died, his sons! were 

1 Their names were “ Kaikibad and Afrasiy’b.”—Bad4an{, vol. ii. p. 348, The 
former was fourteen, and the latter nine years of age. -Akbar-ndma. 

VOL. V. 29 
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so young and incapable, that the direction of affairs at K4bul was 
in the hands of the nobles, who were favourable to the claims of 
the Emperor. Moreover, Faridin Khan, the uncle of the late 
Mirzé, when Kunwar Ma4n Singh entered K4bul in hot haste, 
finding that he was helpless, brought the young princes to wait 
upon the Kunwar. They were received with great kindness and 
assurances of protection. Kunwar Man Singh left his own sons 
in K&bul in the charge of Shamsu-d din Khéfi, and set off with 
the young princes and the nobles of Kabul to meet the Emperor. 
On the 25th Zi-1 hijja the Kunwar brought the princes and the 
Kabul nobles into the presence of the Emperor at the town of 
Rawal-pindi, which is situated between Roht4s and Atak. They 
were received with princely generosity. Each of the chief at- 
tendants received five thousand or six thousand rupees as a gift. 
Suitable allowances and jdgis's were also granted. 

When the Emperor reached Atak, he sent Bhagwan Das, Shah 
Kuli Mahram, and other well-known amirs, with about 5000 
horse, to effect the conquest of Kashmir. On the same day 
Isma’il Kuli Khan and Raéi Singh were sent against the 
Bildchis. Next day Zain Khan Koka was sent with a force 
against the Afghans of Swad (Sw&t) and Bajaur, to reduce that 
turbulent people to order. The Emperor encamped at Atak on 
the 15th Muharram, 994. 

In former times! a Hindustani soldier had come among the 
Afghans, and set up an heretical sect.2, He induced many foolish 
people to become his disciples, and he gave himself the title 
of Pir Roshandi.3 He was dead, but his son Jaldla, a youth of 
about fourteen, came, in the year 989 H., to wait upon the Em- 
peror, as he was returning from Kabul. He was kindly received ; 
but after a few days his evil disposition induced him to take 
flight, and go off to the Afghans. There he raised disturbances ; 
and gathering a good number of men around him, he shut up the 


1 “Twenty-five years before this time.” —Bada4ni, vol. ii. p. 349. 

2 6 Mazhab-i sandaka wa ilhdd.” 

3 He wrote a book called Khairu-1 baydn, in which he expounded ‘his heretical 
‘tenets.—Badaunf, vol. ii. p. 349. 
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roads between Hinddstan and K4ébul. In order to repress this 
base sect of Roshandis, whose baseness will be hereafter described, 
His Majesty placed Kunwar M&n Singh in command, and gave 
him Kabul in yagir. 

When intelligence arrived of Zain Khan Koka having entered 
the country of SwAt, and of his having encountered this sect of 
Afghans, who were as numerous as ants and locusts, on the 2nd 
Safar, 994 ., Saiyid Khan Gakhar, Raj& Birbal, and * * * 
were sent with forces to support him. <A few days later Hakim 
Abi-l Fath was sent after them with additional forces. After 
these reinforcements had joined, Zain Khan began to plunder 


and ravage the Afghans, and great spoil fell into his hands. — - 


When they reached the pass of Kardgar, a person observed to 
Réja Birbal that the Afghans meditated a night attack on that 
night, that the extent of the mountain and of the pass was only 
three or four kos, and that if they got through the pass, they 
would be safe from the attack designed. Raj& Birbal,! without 
making any communication to Zain Khan, pushed on to get 
through the pass, and all his army followed. At close of day, 
when the sun was about to set, they reached a defile, the heights 
of which on every side were covered with Afghans. Arrows and 
stones were showered down upon the troops in the narrow pass, 
and in the darkness and in the narrow defile men lost their path, 
and perished in recesses of the mountain. A terrible defeat and 
slaughter followed. Nearly eight thousand men were killed, and 
Raj& Birbal, who fled for his life, was slain Raéaj& Dharm 
Singh, Khwaja ’Arab, bakhshi of the army, and * * * were all 
killed. On the 5th Rabi’u-l awwal Zain Khan Koka and Hakim 
Abi-l Fath were defeated, and reached the fort of Atak with 
difficulty. 

This defeat greatly troubled the Emperor. He dismissed 
these commanders, and sent Raja Todar Mal with a large army 


1 «Tn his reckless headstrong conceit,’’ says Badfdni (vol. ii. p. 350), who seldom 
misses an opportunity of venting his spleen upon a Hindu. 

2 Many reports of his having escaped were afterwards current, but they all proved 
to be false.—Bad&Gnf, vol. ii. p. 357. 
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to repair the disaster. The R&j& entered the mountain region 
with great caution. Here and there he built forts, and harried 
and plundered continually, so that he reduced the Afghans to 
great straits. Raj&é Man Singh, who had marched against these 
sectaries, fought a hard battle with them in the Khaibar Pass, in 
which many of them were slain and made prisoners. The Raja 
obtained a great victory. 

News now arrived that Mir Kuraish was coming to Court as 
an ambassador from ’Abdu-lla Khén Uzbek, King of Mawardu-n 
nahr, bringing presents. Nazar Be,! who was one of the great 
nobles of ’Abdu-ila Khan, being offended with the Khan, was 
also coming with his three sons, Kabz Be, Shadi Be, and Baki 
Be, all of whom had attained the rank of nobles. The Emperor 
sent Shaikh Farid Bakhshi and Ahmad Beg Kabuli, with a party 
of ahadis, to meet the caravan and bring it through the Khatbar 
Pass. This armed party, with the help of Kunwar M4n Singh, 
brought the caravan through the pass, having beaten the black 
sectaries who attempted to block the road, and killed many of 
them. 


Thirty-second year of the Reign. 


On the llth Rabi’u-l 4khir, 995 (11th March, 1587 a.p.), 
when the sun passed from Pisces to Aries, the Nauros-i Sultani 
was celebrated at the fort of Atak, and Kunwar Man Singh 
came to the feast. 

When Mirz& Sh&h Rukh, R4j& Bhagwan Dds, and Sh&h Kuli 
Khan Mahram reached the pass of Bhuliyds,? on the confines of 
Kashmir, Yusuf Khan, the ruler of that country, came up and 
blockaded the pass. The Imperial forces remained for some days 
inactive, snow and rain came on, and the supplies of corn were 
cut off. Moreover, the news of the defeat of Zain Khan arrived, 
and the army was in great difficulty. The amérs resolved to 
make peace. They settled a tribute to be paid by saffron, shawls, 


1 « An Uzbek, and ruler of Balkh.""—Badauni, vol. ii. p. 351. 
2 « Philbas.”—Bad fini, vol. ii. p. 352, 
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and by the mint to the royal treasury, and they appointed col- 
lectors.! Yusuf was delighted with these terms, and came to 
visit the amirs, and they brought him along with them to see the 
Emperor. When they came to Court, the Emperor disapproved 
of the peace, and the amirs were forbidden his presence; but after 
some days they were allowed to make their obeisances. 

About this time the ambassador of ’Abdu-lla Khan with Nazar 
Be and his sons arrived, and had an interview. Ismail Kuli 
Khan and Réi Singh also arrived, bringing with them the chief 
men and leaders of the Bilichis. A sum of four /acs of tankas, 
equal to five hundred fimdns of ’Ir&k, was presented as a gift to 
Nazar Be and his sons. After the feast of the Nauros was over, 
Kunwar Man Singh was ordered to go to the support of Rajé 
Todar Mal, who had been sent against the Yusufz4i Afghans 
and others. When the Emperor had settled the course to be 
pursued with the Afehdns, and the affairs of Atak and Kabul, 
he resolved to return to Lahore, and started on the 24th Rabi'u-s 
sani. Hunting and amusing himself as he went, he arrived at 
Lahore on the 18th JumAéda-s sani.? 

When Kunwar MAn Singh was appointed to the government of 
Kabul, Isma’il Kuli Khan was sent from the river Behut (Beyah) 
in command of a strong force against the Yusufza&i and other 
Afghans. An Inrperial order was issued to Kunwar M&n Singh, 
that when Isma’il Kuli arrived, the Kunwar was to go on to 
Kabul. Saiyid Bukhari also was appointed to support Isma’tl 
Kuli, and was directed to occupy Peshawar. 

Mir “Arab Bahadur, who had fled for refuge into the hills of 
Kamain, and had troubled the inhabitants of the country at the 
fuot of the hills, was killed by the servants of Mir Abu-] Fath 
in the pargana of Sherkot. . 

On the 13th Rajab the ceremony of weighing the Emperor 
was performed, and a splendid festival was held; and on the 19th 

1 «‘ They gave the country entirely over to Ydsuf.”—Badvini, vol. il. p. 352. 

2 The author’s arrangement has been slightly changed here. In his diary style of 


writing, several lines are interposed between the Emperor's departure for and arrival 
at Lahore. 
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Prince Salim was married to the daughter of Réi Singh, one of 
the great nobles. The R&jé sent fine presents with his daughter, 
and felt highly honoured by the alliance. 

Muhammad Kasim Khan Mir-bahr and * * was sent with a 
large force to effect the conquest of Kashmir. After seven 
marches they entered the defiles of the mountains. When they 
reached the pass of Kartal, Ya*kab, the son of Yusuf Khan,! 
considering himself ruler of Kashmir, came with a considerable 
force to oppose them. He closed the pass, and there took his 
post. But fortune fought for the Imperial army, and the stone 
of dissension was cast among the Kashmiris. The chiefs of 
Kashmir were distressed with the rule of Yakub, and several 
deserted from him and joined Kasim Khan. Another party 
raised the standard of rebellion in Srinagar, which is the capital 
of the country. Ya’kub, deeming it of primary importance to 
crush the internal rebellion, returned to Kashmir. The Imperial 
army then entered Kashmir without opposition, and Ya’kdb, 
unable to make any resistance, fled to the mountains. Srinagar 
was occupied, and revenue collectors were appointed to all the 
parganas. 

The Emperor, on being informed of the conquest, sent letters 
of thanks to Kasim Kh&n and the other amirs, and bestowed 
honours and promotions upon all of them. Ya’kub raised a force, 
and fought with Kasim Khan, but was defeated. Another time 
he tried a night surprise, but was unsuccessful. The royal forces 
pursued him into hills full of trees and defiles, beating him and 
driving him before them. He was very nearly captured. At 
last, in wretched plight and in humble mood, he waited upon 
Kasim Khan, and enrolled himself among the subjects of the 
Imperial throne.2 The country of Kashmir was thus cleared. 


' Ydsuf Kh&n had been thrown into prison, and Ya’kub “treated his father as 
dead.""—Bad&ini, vol. ii. p. 363. 

2 He was eventually sent into Bihfr to R4j4 M4n Singh, to join bis father; and 
both Ydsuf and Ya’kub there died in confinement, worn out with trouble and chagrin. 
—Bad&itnf, vol. ii. p. 353. AbG-] Fazl, however, says that ‘‘ Yusuf was released from 
prison, and received a jdgir, so that he might learn better manners, and appreciate the 
kind treatment he had received.” —Akdar-ndma, vol. ili. p. 549. 
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On the 19th Ramazfn the ambassador of ’Abdu-lla Khan 
received leave to return. Hakim Humam * was sent as envoy 
to "Abdu-lla Khan, and Mir Sadr Jahén * as a complimentary 
visitor to Iskandar Khan, the father of “Abdu-lla Khan. 
Nearly a Jac and a half of rupees, equal to three thousand 
seven hundred témdns of "Irak, goods of Hindistén, and 
curiosities were entrusted to Muhammad *Ali Khazénchi for 
presentation to "Abdu-lla Khan, 

Saiyid H&mid Bukhéri, formerly one of the nobles of the 
Sultans of Gujarat, had been received into the Imperial service, 
and was sent to Peshawar for the repression of the Roshandi 
sectaries. They had assembled about 20,000 foot and 5000 
horse to attack him. He, and a few men who were with him at 
the time, fought and perished. The Emperor sent Zain Khan 
Koka and * * with a large force to subdue these heretics, who 
occupied the Khaibar Pass, and closed the road between Kabul 
and Hinddst4n. Kunwar Mén Singh marched from K4bul,! and 
attacked and defeated them in the Khaibar, and put a great 
many of them to the sword. He then occupied Jamrid, and 
left a detachment in the Khaibar. 

Mirzé Sulaim4n, having returned from his pilgrimage to Mecca, 
once more tried his fortune in Badakhshén; but he was unable 
to contend against ’Abdu-lla Khan Uzbek, and fled to Ka4bul. 
From thence he went to Hinddstan, and was received by the 
Emperor in the month of Rabi’u-] awwal, 995 u. 


Thirty-third year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Monday, 23rd 
Rabi’u-] 4khir, 996 w. (11th March, 1588). [Festival of New 
Year’s Day. | : 

Kunwar Mén Singh completely subdued Jalala the sectary, 

1 “ Next day the heretics assembled in great force, and howling all night and day 
like jackals, they kept up a fight in all directions. At this crisis Man Singh’s brother, 
M4dhG Singh, who was stationed at Ohind with Isma’il Kuli Kh4n, arrived with a 


strong force to the assistance of his brother. The Afgh4ns then fled, and nearly 
2000 were killed.’”’"—Badaani, vol. ii. p. 355. 
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so that he could no longer make any resistance, and was com- 
pelled to take flight towards Bangash. "Abdu-l Matlab Khan, 
and * * were sent after him with a detachment to Bangash. 
. Jalala deceived the royal commanders, and gathering a numerous 
force around him, he attacked them, and a fierce battle ensued. 
But the rabble were defeated and put to flight, and many of 
them were killed. 

In this year a son was born to Prince Salim by the daughter 
of R4jé Bhagw4n Dés. [Rejoicings.] — 


Campaign against Sihican. 


In this year SAdik KhAn, the governor of Bhakar, under orders, 
proceeded to attack the country of Tatta. He besieged the fort 
of Sihwén, and Jani Beg, ruler of Tatta, crandson of Muham- 
mad B&éki Tarkhan, following the humble practice of his an- 
cestors, sent envoys with suitable gifts to the Imperial Court. 
The Emperor took compassion on him, and sent a farmdn to 
Sadik Khan, saying, “I bestow the country upon Jani Beg. 
Withdraw from its occupation.”” On the 25th Zi-l ka’da the 
envoys of Jani Beg received leave to depart; and to show them 
greater honour, Hakim ’Afnu-] Mulk was sent with them, and 
they received many princely gifts. 

At the beginning of Rabi’u-s s4ni the government of Kébul 
was given to Zain Khan Koka, and Réj& Mén Singh was re- 
called to Court. At the end of the same month Khdn-khénén 
Mirz& Khan made a rapid journey from Gujarat with ’Azdu-d 
daula, and was most graciously received. On the 28th Rajab 
Sadik Khan came from Bhakar. MA&n Singh arrived in Sha’ban, 
and at the end of the year he was appointed governor of Bihér, 
Hajipdr, and Patna. About the same time the government of 
Kashmir was given to Mirz&é Yusuf Khan Rizwi, and Kasim 
Khan Mir-bahr was recalled. Sadik Khan was sent to Swat 
and Bajaur against the Yusufzdis, and the jdgirs of M4n Singh 
at Sialkot and elsewhere were granted to him. Ismail Kuli 
Khén was recalled from Sw&t and Bajaur, and sent to Gujardt, 
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to replace Kalij Khan, who was summoned to Oourt. The ° 
government of Bihar and Bengal was conferred on Kunwar Mén 
Singh. 


Thirty-fourth year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Saturday, 4th 
Juméda-l awwal, 997 (11th March, 1589). [Zhe usual festival 
of eighteen days. |} 

Kalij Khan arrived from Gujarat, and was appointed to assist 
Raéj& Todar Mal? in Revenue and Civil administration. Hak{m 
*Ainu-l Mulk returned from his embassy to Tatta with the 
envoys of Jani Beg Tarkhan, who brought the offerings of the 
Beg along with a letter. 

On the 22nd Juméda-s sdni, 997, the Emperor started to pay 
a visit to Kashmir and Kabul. On reaching Bhimbhar,' at the 
beginning of the mountains of Kashmir, he there left the ladies 
of the harem with the Prince Murdd, and went on express. On 
the Ist Sha’baén he reached Srinagar, where he remained some 
days, visiting the city and neighbourhood. When the rainy 
season came on, letters were sent for the ladies of the harem and 
Priuce Muréd to go to Rohtds, and there await his return. Amir 
Fathu-lla Shirazi [’Azdu-d daula] died in Kashmir, to the great 
sorrow of the Emperor. Shaikh Faizi wrote an elegy upon 
him. * * | | 

On the 27th Ramazan the Emperor started for Kabul by way 
of Pakhali and the fort of Atak. Abi-l Fath, one of His 
Majesty’s friends and companions, died at Dhamtaur, and was 
buried at Hasan Abdél. Prince Murad and the ladies, by com- 
mand of the Emperor, came up to Atak from Rohtds. Here 
Shéhbaz Khan Kambd was sent against the remaining Afghans. 
Hlis Majesty then crossed the Indus, and proceeded on to KA4bul, 


1 Bad&tini (vol. ii. p. 365) places some of the following events in the thirty-third 
year. 


2 “ Who had grown old and stupid, and had lately received a wound from a sabre 
at the hands of an enemy who lay in ambush for him.’’—Bad&anf, vol. ti. p. 365. 
3 “ Which the people of Kashmir call K4ji-dfér.”"—Akdar-ndma, vol. iii. p 563. 
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where he arrived on the 22nd Zi-l ka'da. Hakim Humain and 
Mir Sadr Jahan, who had been sent on an embassy to Méwaréu-n 
nahr, now returned, bringing with them an ambassador from 
’Abdu-lla Khan, who was the bearer of a letter and presents. 
His Majesty spent two months at Kabul, often visiting the 
gardens and places of interest. All the people of Kabul, noble 
and simple, profited by his presence. 

Here intelligence reached him that Raj& Todar Mal ewakilu-s 
saltanat, and mushrif-t diwdn, and Raj& Bhagwén Daés amiru-l 
umard, had died at Lahore.! On the 8th Muharram, 998, the 
Emperor started on his return® to Hindustan, leaving the govern- 
ment of Kabul in the hands of Muhammad Kasim Mir-bdahr, 
with Tokhta Beg Kabuli, and * * * * several amirs, as co- 
adjutors. He gave the government of Gujarat to Mirza *Aziz 
Muhammad Kokaltash ‘Azam Ifhdn, who held the government 
of M&lwa.8 He recalled me, Nizamu-d din Ahmad, the author 
of this work, to Court. To Kh4n-khanén he gave Jaunpur 
instead of the yagir which he had held in Gujarat.‘ 


Thirty-fifth year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Thursday, 14th 
Juméda-l awwal, 998. [The usual celebration at Lahore. | 
The author of this work, with his escort of camel-riders, 


1 Bad&tni cannot repress his bitter religious hatred, even in recording the deaths 
of these faithful servants of the throne. His words are (vol. ii. p. 371), ‘“‘ They went 
to their everlasting abode in hell.” He has some verses also, conceived in the same 
spirit. Abu-] Fazl is more generous. Of Todar Mal he says, that “for honestv, 
rectitude, manliness, knowledge of business, and administrative ability, he was 
without a rival in Hinddstan.”—Akbar-ndma, vol. iil. p. 695. 

2 He met with two serious falls on his journey homewards. One at a hyxena hunt; 
the other from a female elephant which was attacked by a furious male.—<Akébar- 
dma, vol. ill. p. 597. 

3 Malwa was given to Shah4b Kh&n, but ’Azam Khfn, in spite against his suc- 
cessor, wasted the province and laid it desolate (kAAdk-siydh) before leaving it.— 
Badaani, vol. ii. p. 372. 

4 It was at this time that Khan-kh&n4n was elevated to the wakdlat or premier- 
ship. (This fact should appear in page 597 of vol. 111. of the Lucknow edition of the 
Akbar-nama, but there is an omission there of several lines.) 
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arrived at Court, having performed the journey! in twelve 
days. He was very kindly received. Réj& Bhagwan Das being 
dead, bis son. M&n Singh, one of the great nobles and governor 
of Bihar and Bengal, succeeded to the title of R4j4, and the 
Emperor sent him a letter by one of his attendants with a robe 
and horse. 

"Azam Khan's Campaign in Gujarat. 

When ’Azam Khan arrived in Gujarat, he essayed to conquer 
the territory of the Jam,? one of the saméindars of that quarter, 
who maintained a numerous body of men. The J&m, in concert 
with Daulat Khan, son of Amin Khén, ruler of Jdnagarh, and 
locum tenens of his father, and several other samindars, assembled 
nearly twenty thousand horse. °“Azam Khén divided his army 
into seven divisions, and some severe fighting followed. Saiyid 
Kasim Barha, in command of the advanced force, fought bravely. 
Khwaja Muhammad Rafia’, commander of the left, was killed 
with some other amirs, old servants of the State. Mir Sharafu-d 
din, nephew of Mir Abi Turdb, was killed with the van. Four 
thousand Rajputs fell in the battle. The eldest son and repre- 
sentative of the J&m, with his «asir, were among the slain. 
Victory declared itself in favour of "Azam Khan, The date of 
the battle was 6th Shawwal, 998 u.° 

The city of Lahore had been for some years (chand sdl) the 
royal residence, and many chiefs of that quarter had come to | 
wait upon the Kmperor. But Jani Beg, of Tatta, although he 
had sent letters and tribute, had nover come in person to enrol 
himself among the supporters of the Imperial throne. Khéan- 
khdnaén was now appointed governor of Multan and Bhakar, and 
he was commanded to effect the conquest of Sind and the 
Bilichis. In the month of Rabi‘u-s sani he was sent on his 
enterprise along with * * * and a number of nobles, whose 

1 «Six hundred kos,’’—BadaGai, vol. ii. p. 372. 

2 « Sattarsil’’ by name.—Badaani, vol. ii. p. 373. 


5 Briggs justly observes, that as no results followed this ‘ metry it was most 
likely a defeat.—Briggs, Firishta, vol. il. p. 264. 
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names are too numerous to record. He had a hundred elephants 
and a train of artillery. Khw4ja Muhammad Mokinm, an old 
servant of the State, was appointed bakhshi. The King of Poets 
(Faizi) found the date of this enterprise in the words “ Kasad-i 
Tatta.”’ 


Thirty-sizth year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Thursday, 24th 
Juméda-l awwal, 999 u. (11th March, 1591). [Usual rejoicings. | 

In Shawwal of this year four servants of the State were 
selected to go on missions to the four rulers of the Dakhin. The 
King of Poets, Shaikh Faizi, was sent to R&j& ’Ali Kh&n, the 
ruler of Asir and Burhaénpér. Khwéja Aminu-d din was sent 
to Burhénu-l Mulk, who, supported by the arms of the Imperial 
Government, held Ahmadnagar, the seat of his ancestors. Mir 
Muhammad Amin was sent to ’Adil Kh4n, the ruler of Bijapar ; 
and Mir Mirz4 to Kutbu-l Mulk, the ruler of Golconda. Shaikh 
Faizi received directions to proceed to Burhdnu-l Mulk after 
having terminated his own mission. 

On the 28th Zi-l hijja Prince Shah Muréad, better known by 
his cognomen, “ Pahari Jiu,’ was appointed to the Government 
of M4lwa, receiving the standard, kettle-drums, the ¢taman, the 
tugh banner, and all the insignia pertaining to a prince royal. 
Isma’il Kuli Khan was appointed to be his vaki/ (general 
manager), and * * were also sent to serve under him. When 
the Prince reached Gwalior, he found that Madhukar, zamtnddr 
of Undachah, who held a prominent position among the Rajas of 
these parts, on account of his numerous adherents, had seized 
upon the parganas of Gwalior. So the Prince resolved to chas- 
tise him. Madhukar assembled his numerous forces to resist, 
but he was defeated in battle,' and obliged to fly into the jungles 
and hills. All his territory was ravaged, and then his son, 
Ram Chandar, who was his eldest son and representative, came 


1 In the vicinity of Narwar.—Badfani, vol. ii. p. 378. 
3 Where he died a natural dea:h, 
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humbly to beg for mercy, and to be admitted a subject of the 
Imperial throne. He waited on the Prince, and presented a 
large tribute, and the Prince sent him to the Emperor, who, 
when he arrived, granted him pardon for his offences. The 
Prince took up his residence at Ujjain. 

’Azam Khan, after his victory over the Jam, remained for a 
time at Ahmadabdd, and then resolved upon the conquest of 
Sarath and the fort of Junagarh. Daulat Khan, son of Amin 
Khan, who had succeeded his father as chief, had been wounded 
in a battle with the Jam, and was dead. Having determined upon 
this campaign, ’Azam Khan proceeded to the country. The son 
of Daulat Khan, with his father’s ministers, took refuge in the 
fortress (of Jinagarh) and temporized. But when they found 
matters going ill with them, the ministers begged for mercy, and 
brought the youth to "Azam Khan, presenting the keys of the 
fortress, and professing their allegiance. ‘This conquest was 
effected on the 5th Zi-l ka’da. 

1 Khan-khanén, who marched to conquer Tatta, laid siege to 
the fortress of Sihw4n. Jani Beg, with all the saminddrs of 
that country, came with ghrdabs and boats armed with artillery, 
to give battle. Khan-khanan raised the siege, and marched 
forwards. When he arrived at Nasrpdr, there was a distance of 
seven kos between the rival forces. Jani Beg advanced to battle 
with more than a hundred ghrdbs and two hundred boats (hisht#) 
full of archers, gunners, and large guns. Kh4n-kh&nén, although 
he had only twenty-five ghrdbs, went to meet him, and the fight 
began. The battle went on for a night and a day, but victory at 
length declared in favour of the Imperial arms. Jani Beg had 
two hundred men killed in his ghrabs, seven ghrdbs were taken, 
and the rest made off. ‘This battle was fought on the 26th 
Muharram, 1000 8. After his defeat, Jani Beg withdrew to a 
spot? on the banks of the river, which was flanked by water 


1 See Vol. I. p. 248. 

2 Firishta transcribes this account, but here he uses the more spccific word diné, a 
naze or promontory. Briggs renders the passage by a paraphrase, “on a spot of 
ground surrounded by a swamp, which was flooded at high water.” 
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and morasses (chihla).. Here he entrenched his force. Khan- 
kh&nan raised batteries before it, and besieged it for two months. 
During this time the Emperor sent 150,000 rupees, then 100,000 
rupees, then 100,000 mans of grain, with several? large guns 
and many gunners, to reinforce Khan-khanén. He also sent 
Raéj& Réi Sinzh, a noble of four thousand, by the route of 


Jesalmir. 
Thirty-seventh year of the Reign. 


The beginning of this year corresponded with Saturday, 6th 
Jumada-l 4khir, 1000 n.  [ Usual rejoicings at Lahore. | 

Jalala the sectary, who had fled to ’Abdu-lla Khan [in 
Badakhshan], now returned, and again engaged in revolt and 
robbery. On New Year's Day Jafar Beg Asaf Khan, the bakhshi, 
was named to lead an army against him in communication with 
Muhammad Kasim Khan, governor of Ké4bul. I, the author, 
was appointed to the post of bakhshi. At the end of Sha’ban, 
Zain Khan Koka, who had been sent to settle the country of 
SwAt and Bajaur, and to root out those Afghans who had escaped 
the sword, was ordered to march and exterminate Jalala. 

On the 24th Shawwal, agreeing with 12th Amurdad of the 
37th year of the reign, the Emperor set off hunting to the banks 
of the Chinab, on the way to Kashmir. He passed the RAvi, 
and stayed for five days, enjoying himself in the garden of Ram 
Das. From thence he made a march of three kos. Then he ap- 
pointed Kalij Khan and Mota Raja to take charge of affairs at 
Lahore. As it was now the rainy season, and the waters were 
out, he left Prince Salim to march on slowly with the camp, 
while he hastened on with his hunting attendants to the Chinab. 
Here he received intelligence that Yadg4r, nephew of Mirz& 
Yusuf Kh&én Rizwi, governor of Kashmir, had conspired with 
some disaffected Kashmiris, and having raised the standard. of 
revolt, had assumed the title of Sultan. Kazi ’Ali, the diwan 


1 See Vol. I. p. 249. 
2 Bad4ani (vol. it. p. 379) specifies the number as ‘ one hundred.’ 
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of Kashmir, and Husain Beg Shaikh Umarf, the collector 
(tahstidar-t akhrdj), attacked him with their men, but Ka4zi ’Ali 
was killed, and Husain Beg was glad to escape half dead! to 
Réjauri. His Majesty sent Farid Bakhsh with a party of amirs, 
such as * * *, and a thousand Badakhshéni Aimak horsemen, 
into Kashm{r. He himself crossed the Chin&b, and waited there 
for a while hunting, until Prince Salim came up with the camp. 

Khan-kh&naén had besieged Jani Beg for two months. Every 
day there was fighting, and loss on both sides. The Sindians 
had got possession of the roads, and prevented the passage of 
provisions. Grain had consequently become very scarce, and 
bread exceedingly dear. Kh&n-khandn had no resouree but to 
move away, so he set off towards the pargana of Jun, near Tatta. 
But he sent a portion of his force, under Saiyid Bahdu-d din 
Bukhéri * *, Mir Muhammad Ma’sim Bhakari, and other of 
his officers, to invest SihwAn. J4ni Beg, assuming Sihw4n force 
to be weak in numbers, marched against it. When Khan- 
khdndn heard of this movement, he sent off with all possible 
speed Daulat Khay Lodi, Khw4ja Muhammad Hakim Bakhsh, 
Dh4ri son of R&j& Todar Mal, Dal Bait the son of Ré&i Singh, 
and * * to reinforce the Sihwan division. This detachment 
marched eighty kos in two days, and effected a junction. 

Next day J4ni Beg came up and arrayed his army. Daulat 
Khan also made his dispositions. His force amounted to only 
two thousand, while Jani Beg had more than five thousand. 
But confident in the Imperial good fortune, they went into battle. 
R&jé Todar Mal’s son Dhard fought most bravely, and was 
killed. The wind of victory blew upon the royal standards, and 
Jani Beg flew towards the banks of the river. He stopped at 
the village of Unarpir,? on the banks of the river, and again 
entrenched himself. Khan-kh4nén upon his side, and the Sihwan 
force upon the other, bore down upon him and besieged him. 
There was fighting every day. At length Jani Beg’s men were 
reduced to eat their horses and camels, and many were killed 

1 Through the passes of Kashmir. 2 Var. ‘‘ Ambarpdr.” 
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every day by the fire of the guns and muskets. J4ni Beg was 
compelled to make an offer of capitulation, and to promise to go 
and wait upon the Emperor. He begged for the period of three 
months to make preparations for his journey, and tls was con- 
ceded. It being the rainy season, Khan-khanan remained in the 
village of Sann, in the vicinity of Sihw4n, for that time. The 
fort of Sihw4n was surrendered, and Jani Beg gave his daughter 
in marriage to Mirzé Yraj, son of Kh4n-kh4n4n. He also sur- 
rendered twenty ghrdbs. . 

The intelligence of this victory gave the Emperor great joy, 
as he deemed it a good augury of his success in Kashmir. He 
then continued his journey to Kashmir, and when he arrived 
near Bhimbhar, which is at the bevinning of the mountain 
passes, he received intelligence that his army, having made five 
or six marches in the mountains, had been attacked by a force of 
Kashmiris and men belonging to Yadgar, who had blockaded 
the pass of Kartal.! But these men were unable to hold their 
ground against the brave soldiers of the army, and took to flight, 
YAdgar came up as far as Hamirpir with a large force to oppose 
the progress of the royal army; but in the course of the night 
a party of Afghans and Turkomaéns belonging to Mirz4 Ydsuf 
Khao fell upon him and put him to death. Three days after- 
wards his head was brought to the Emperor, and was exposed as 
a warning. The Emperor's good fortune thus secured an easy 
victory for him, It was a curious coincidence, that the day on 
which the Emperor crossed the river of Lahore to proceed to 
Kashmir, was the day on which Y4dgér broke out in rebellion 
and caused the khutba to be read in his name. 

On the 23rd Zi-1 hijja, the Emperor left Prince Daniyaél behind 
in charge of the ladies of the harem, because he was not well, and 
he was directed to proceed with them to the fort of Rohtés. The 
Emperor himself went on rapidly to Kashmir, taking me with 
him in attendance. On the 8th Muharram, 1001, he reached 

1 This is a very doubtful name, see suprd, p. 454. It is written (J, 8 ae 8 . 


Jip, 8 aS. 
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Kashmir, and stayed there eight days, riding about and hunting 
water-fowl, He conferred the government of Kashmir on Mirza 
Yusuf Kh4n Rizwi, and left a number of officers with him, such 
as * *. On the 6th Safar he started on his return journey, and, 
embarking in a boat, he proceeded towards Bara-mila, on the 
confines of Kashmir, on the way to Pakhali. On the road he 
saw a reservoir called Zain-lank&. This reservoir is inclosed on 
the west, north, and south, by mountains, and it is thirty kos in 
circumference. The river Behut (Jilam) passes through this 
lake. Its water is very pure and deep. Sultan Zainu-l “4bidin 
carried out a pier of stone to the distance of one yarib into the 
lake, and upon it erected a high building. Nothing like this lake 
and building is to be found in India. After visiting this edifice, 
he went to Bara-mula, where he disembarked, and proceeded by 
land to Pakhali. When he reached that place, there was a heavy 
fall of snow and rain. From thence he went on rapidly to 
Rohtas. I, the author of this history, and * * were ordered to 
follow slowly with the ladies of the harem. It is a curious fact, 
that when the Emperor started on his return from Kashmir, he 
observed, ‘“‘It is forty years since I saw snow, and there are 
many men with me, born and bred in Hind, who have never seen 
it. If a snow-storm should come upon us in the neighbourhood 
of Pakhali, it would be a kind dispensation of Providence.” It 
occurred just as His Majesty expressed his wish. On the Ist 
Rabi’u-] awwal he reached the fort of Rohtds, and there rested. 
On the 13th he started for Lahore, the capital, and on the 6th 
Rabi’u-s sani he arrived there. 

Intelligence here reached him that R&ja Man Singh had fought 
a great battle with the sons of Katla Afghan, who, since his death, 
had held the country of Orissa, and, having defeated them, he had 
annexed that extensive country which lies beyond Bengal to the 
Imperial dominions. 

Thirty-eighth year of the Reign. 

The beginning of this year corresponded with the 17th 

Juméda-s sani, 1001 (11th March, 1593). [Rejoicings. | 


VOL. V. 30 
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In the midst of the rejoicings, on the 24th Juméda-s séni, 
Khan-khaénaén arrived with Jani Beg, the ruler of Tatta, and 
was graciously received. Sh&h Beg Kh&n, and * * other amirs 
who had taken part in this campaign, also presented themselves 
at Court, and were suitably rewarded, with jdgirs, increase of 
allowances, and promotion. 

At the time when the fort of Jdnagarh and the country of 
Sarath were subdued and annexed to the Imperial dominions, 
Sultan Muzaffar Gujar&ti, who was in that part of the country, 
fled and betook himself to Khangar, the samindar of the country 
of Kach. ’Azam Khan attacked Khangér and ravaged some of 
his territories. This induced him to proffer his own allegiance, 
and to make Muzaffar a prisoner. Under this arrangement the 
son of ’Azam Khan made a sudden unexpected attack upon the 
place where Muzaffar was staying, and took him prisoner. As 
they were going along, Muzaffar made an excuse for retiring into 
privacy, and then cut his throat with a razor so that he died. 
His head was then cut off and sent to ’Azam Khan, who sent it 
on to the Emperor. 

One hundred and twenty elephants, taken by R&éj& Man 
Singh in Orissa, now arrived at Court, and were presented to 
the Emperor. ’Azam Khan Mirza ’Aziz Koka had now been 
absent from Court ten years, so a farmdn was written calling 
him to Court, to receive the marks of royal approbation. Mean- 
while some mischief-makers had reported to the Khan some 
unkind words which the Emperor was said to have used regard- 
ing him.' So on the Ist Rajab he embarked in a ship with his 
sons and family, and sailed for Hijja4z. When the Emperor was 
informed of this, he gave the country of Gujar&t to Prince Shah 
Muréd, and a farmdn was issued directing him to proceed from 
MAlwa to Gujarét. Muhammad S&dik Khan, one of the great 
nobles, was appointed his vaki/, and the sarkdrs of Surat, Broach 
and Baroda, were assigned to him in sagér. 

On the 21st Amurdéd of the 38th year of the reign, agreeing 

1 He had long entertained the desire of going to Mecca. 
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with 14th Zi-l ka’da, 1001 u., Zain Khan Koka and Asaf Khén, 
who had been sent to chastise the Afghans of Sw&t and Bajaur, 
and to repress Jalala the sectary, killed a great many of them, 
and sent the wives and family of Jalala and of Wahdat ’Alj, his 
brother, with all their friends, nearly four hundred! in number, to 
Court. 

On the 29th Zi-l ka’da the government of Mélwa was given to 
Mirz4 Shéh Rukh; and Shaéhbéz Khan Kambi, who had been 
three years in prison, was released, and appointed to be the rakid 
and general manager of the affairs of Malwa, under Shéh Rukh. 

On the 12th Muharram, 1002, Mirz4 Rustam,? son of Sultan 
Husain Mirzé, son of Bahram, son of Sh&h Isma’il Safawi 
(Shah of Persia), who held the government of Zamin-déwar, 
came to bring a complaint to the Emperor, accompanied by his 
sons and family. [Grand reception.] The Emperor presented 
him with a kror of tankas, made him a panj-hazdri,3 and gave him 
Multan in jagir. 

At this time the Prince of Poets, Shaikh Faizi, returned from 
his mission to R&jé ’Ali Khan and Burhanu-l Mulk Dakhini. 
Mir Muhammad Amin, Mir Munir, and Aminu-d din also 
returned from their missions to the different rulers of the 
Dakhin. Burhdnu-l Mulk had received favours and assistance 
from His Majesty, but now he did not send suitable tribute, nor 
did he act in a grateful and becoming way. His tribute did not 
exceed fifteen elephants, some fabrics of the Dakhin, and a few 
jewels. So the Emperor determined to effect the conquest of the 
Dakhin, and on the 21st Muharram he appointed Prince D&niyél 
to command the invading army. Kh&én-khanan, Rai Singh,‘ Rai 
Bil, Hakim ’Ainu-l Mulk, and other amirs of Malwa, and séagir- 
ddrs of the subds of Ajmir and Dehli, were appointed to attend 
him. Seventy thousand horse were ordered on this campaign. 

1 Bad&tni (vol. ii. p. 388) gives the incredible number of “ 14,000.” 

2 He was unable to maintain himself in Zamin-d&war against the enmity of his 
brother and the increasing power of the Uzbeks. 


3 A commander of 5000. 
4 Whom one might call R&i Sag, says Bad&Gni (vol. ii. p. 389), sag meaning dog. 
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The Emperor himself went out with them, hunting as he went, as 
far as the river of Sultanpar, thirty-five kos from Lahore. KhAén- 
khaénén, in attendance upon Prince Déniyél,! had come as far as 
Sirhind, and was summoned to hold a Council with the Emperor. 
He joined the royal party at Shaikhapir, and the campaign in 
the Dakhin was re-considered. Khén-khanén was now ordered 
to proceed on the service alone, without troubling Prince 
Daniyal. An order was published that the army of the Dakhin 
was to serve under Kh&an-khénan, and Prince Déniy4l was re- 
called. With high marks of favour Khén-khéndan commenced 
the march. He took leave of the Emperor at Agra, and His 
Majesty returned, hunting as he went, to the capital Lahore. 

I have thus written a history of the oecurrences of the reign 
of the Emperor Akbar, as perfect as my poor pen can accomplish, 
up to the thirty-eighth year of his reign. If life is spared, and 
grace is given to me, I will, please God, also record the events of 
days to come, so that my volume may be completed. 


Husain Khan Tukriya? 


He was called Zukriya, from the fact of his having issued an 
order, when he was Governor of Lahore, to the effect that 
Hindus should bear on their shoulders a discriminating mark, 
which being called in Hindi, Zukri, obtained for him the nick- 
name of Tukriya. He was nephew and son-in-law of Im&m 
Mahdi Késim Khan, and was a mansabdar of 2000. He died 


A.H. 983.3 


1 The Prince at this time married a daughter of Khan-kh4n4n.—Badadni, vol. ii. 
p. 389. 

2 These two Extracts are from the biographical portion of the work, which comes 
in at the end of the reign of Akbar. They appeared in the old Vol. of 1849. 

3 Some of the proceedings of this enthusiast will be found in the following Extracts 
from Badfani tvfrd, p. 496. The Afa-dsiru- Umara tells us that this order was 
issued in consequence of his having one day saluted a Hindd, who passed by with 
a long beard, the distinctive mark of a Musulmfn. We do not learn whether this 
edict was approved or annulled. In the decline of the republic, when a similar 
measure was proposed at Rome with respect to the slaves, a wise man exclaimed, 
“quantum periculum immineret, si servi nostri numerare nos ceepissent!’’ Seneca, 
De Clementia, i. p. 24. 


™ 
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Mir Fathu-lla Shiraz. 

In the year 990 u., corresponding with the 26th of the ahi, 
the Amir arrived at Court from the Dakhin, and was received with 
royal favour. He was directed, in conjunction with the ministers, 
to revise the system of administration, and to inquire into the 
management of the civil and revenue administration.' On this 
duty he was engaged for many years, and, in token of the King’s 
satisfaction, was honoured with the title of ’Azdu-d daulah. He: 
was a very learned man, and was better versed in every kind of 
knowledge, theoretical and practical, than any man in Khurasan, 
"Irak, or Hinddst4n. In short, in the whole world he was with- 
out a rival. He was also an adept in the secret arts of magic 
and enchantment. For instance, he made a windmill which pro- 
duced flour by a self-generated movement. * * * In Kashmir, 
he departed for the land of eternity in the year 997 H. 


Sultén Mahmid Khan of Multan? 

A few days after, Sultan Mahmiad assembled an army, and 
marched on Shor,? when Jém Bayazid, leading out ’Alam Khan, 
with the general consent of his followers, advanced to the 
distance of twenty miles from Shor to meet him. When he 
reached the Ravi, he halted, and sent a letter to Daulat Khan 
Lodi, acquainting him with the particulars of the movement. 
Upon receipt of this intelligence, Daulat Khan Lodi, at the head 
of the Panjab forces, came to the assistance of Jam Bayazid 
before the conflict was at an end, and despatched a confidential 
person to Sult4én Mahmid, to enter into a negociation for peace. 
At last, through his mediation, a peace was arranged, under the 

lao Sslesl, idle rLeles ‘ame a 

2 These Extracts are from the separate history of Mult&n. They were printed in 
the old Vol. of 1849. 

3 Shor, or Shorkote, is twenty-six miles north of Tulamba, and on the road from 
that place to Jhang. Among the extensive ruins of this place, the most remarkable 
is a mound of earth, surrounded by a brick wall, and high enough to be seen from 
a circuit of six or eight miles. Native tradition represents it to be the capital of a 


RR4j4 of the name of Shor, who was conquered by a king from the west.—Burnes, 
Bokhara, vol. iii. p. 131. 
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terms of which the R&vi was to be the boundary. Daulat Khén 
then sent Sultan Mahmdd back to Multan, and Jam Bayazid to 
Shor ; after which, he himself proceeded to Lahore. ; 

Notwithstanding that the terms of peace had been adjusted by 
so wise a man as Daulat Khan, yet it did not endure long. In 
the interim, Mir J&kir Zand,' with his two sons, named Mir 
Ilahd4d and Mir Shahdad, came to Multan from Mavi. It was 
~Mir Shahdéd that introduced the principles of the Shi’a creed 
into Multan. 

As the Langéh family had great respect for Malik Suhrab 
Diudari, Mir J&kir Zand could not remain in Multén. He there- 
fure sought the protection of Jam Bayazid, who treated him 
with respect, and was pleased to grant a portion of his private 
domain for the support of the Mir’s family. 

J4m Baéyazid was a man of beneficent character and of generous 
spirit, and was particularly anxious to promote the interests of 
the learned and virtuous. He is said to have sent their pensions 
to Multan from Shor, even during the period of actual hostilities. 
His generosity towards men of talent was so notorious, that 
many persons of distinction quitted their homes and took up 
their abode at Shor. He earnestly invited many others to resort 
to that place, and among them Mauléné ’Azizu-lla, pupil of 
Maulané Fathu-lla, whom he urgently pressed to come. On 
his approach to Shor, Jém Béyazid received him with much 
honour, conducted him to his private apartments, and ordered 
his servants to pour water over the Maulfn4’s hands, and then, 
by way of a blessing, to sprinkle the same water on the four 
corners of his house. 

There is a curious anecdote concerning the Mauléné and Shaikh 
Jalélu-d din Kuraishi, vaké? of Jém Bayazid, which, though 
not much to the purpose of this history, is yet here recorded for 
an example, and as an awakening from the sleep of neglect, 

‘ This agrees with the name as given by Briggs, but in the original of Firishta it 
is Mir "Im&d Gurdezf. In many other respects there is a great difference betwen the 


original and translation, and it is evident that the translator must have used a different 
manuscript in this portion of his work, 
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It is this:—When the J4m received the Maulén4 with such 
unusual distinction, and took him into his private apartments, 
the Shaikh sent to the Maulan4, and told him that Jam 
Béyazid had given him his compliments, and desired that the 
Mauléné should select for himself one of the slave-girls who had 
been ordered to attend him. The Maulana sent one of his own 
servants to Jam BAyazid, and said in reply, ‘‘ God forbid that a 
man should ever look upon the women of his friend; moreover, 
such sentiments are unworthy of my advanced age.” J&m 
Bayazid replied that he had no knowledge of the imputed 
message. The Mauléna being much embarrassed at this, cursed 
the person that sent the message to him, saying, ‘“‘ May his neck 
_be broken!” and returned to his home without even seeing Jam 
Bayazid, who was not informed of his departure until he had 
aetually left his dominions. It so happened that the curse of the 
Maulana took effect ; for after Shaikh Jal&lu-d din came to Shor, 
having deserted the service of Sultan Sikandar, he chanced one 
night to miss his footing, when he fell from an upper storey with 
his head downwards, and literally broke his neck. 

After the conquest of the Panj&b in 930 u. by the late 
Zahiru-d din Muhammad Bébar Badsh&h Gh4zi, that monarch, 
at the time of his return to Dehli, sent a commission to Mirzé 
Shéh Husain Arghian, governor of Tatta, ordering him to take 
charge of Multén and its neighbouring districts. He accord- 
ingly crossed the river near the fort of Bhakkar, and marched 
towards Multan with a large army. The wind of the divine 
wrath began to blow, and a great flood arose. When information 
of this reached Sultén Mahmidd, he trembled. Then he collected 
all his forces, and advanced to the distance of two days’ journey 
from the city of Multan. He sent Shaikh Bahdéu-d din Kuraishf, 
successor to the celebrated Shaikh Bahd4du-d din Zakariyé (may 
God sanctify his sepulchre!), as an ambassador to Mirz&4 Shaéh 
Husain, and appointed Mauldné Bahlol, who was noted for the 
grace of his eloquence, as well as the elegance of his ideas, to 
‘accompany the Shaikh. The Mirz& received them with much 
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honour, and said that he had come with the view of chastising 
Sultan Mahmid, and of visiting Shaikh Bah4u-d din Zakariy&’s 
tomb. The Maulana stated that it would suffice if the chastise- 
ment of Sultén Mahmid were effected at a distance, in the same 
manner as the Prophet had mentally admonished Awais Karn, 
and that Shaikh Bahdu-d din was already come to his presence, in- 
asmuch as he himself was the representative of Zakariyé, and that 
there was therefore no need of his troubling himself to proceed 
any further. They were, however, unsuccessful in accomplishing 
the objects of their interview, and returned to the Sultan, who 
died suddenly in the same night, poisoned, it is said, by Langar 
Khan, one of his slaves. He died a.H. 983, after a reign of 
twenty-seven years. 


Respecting Suitén Husain, son of Sultén Mahmtd of Multdn. , 


After the death of Sult4n Mahmid, Kawém Khan Langéh 
and Langar Khan, who were the commanders of Sult4n Mah- 
mud’s army, deserted their king, and joined Mirz4 Shéh Husain 
Arghin, and having met with a kind reception from him, they 
subsequently took possession of the different towns of Mult&n in 
the name of the Mirzé, while the remaining Langdh chiefs, 
confounded at this intelligence, hastened to Multan, and pro- 
claimed the son of Sult4n Mahmid as king, under the title of 
Sultan Shah Husain, and read the khutba in his name—though 
he was but a child. But he was king only in name, for Shaikh 
Shuj&u-l Mulk Bukh&ri, son-in-law of Sult4n Mahmid, as- 
suming the office of toazir, secured to himself all the regal power.* 

By the advice of this inexperienced man, they took refuge in 
the fort, which had scarcely one month’s provisions in it; while 
Mirzé Shah Husain, deeming the death of Sultan Mahmid a 
most convenient opportunity for the conquest of the country, 
immediately laid siege to the fort. 

After a few days, the garrison finding the provisions of the 
fort were consumed, and that they were about to perish, came to 
Shaikh Shujé’u-l1 Mulk, who was the cause of his country’s 
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disasters, and solicited his permission to divide their forces and 
give the enemy battle, representing at the same time that they 
had still some vigour left, that their horses were fresh, and that 
it was not improbable that the gale of victory might incline to 
their side ; and that to remain inactive and beleaguered as they 
were was expedient only when there was some hope of receiving 
succour from without,—which was not at all a probable con- 
tingency in their case. | 

The Shaikh did not make any reply, but retiring to a private 
apartment, he invited the attendance of some of the chiefs, and 
said, that as the sovereignty of Sh&h Husain Lang&éh had not as 
yet been well established, he was afraid, lest most of their men, 
on making a sally from the fort, should take the opportunity to 
desert, and join Mirz& Sh&h Husain, in hope of receiving a 
favourable reception, and that the small remnant who had regard 
for their reputation, and who would make a stand, would be 
slain. Maul4n& Sa’du-lla of Lahore, a learned man of that 
time, who was in the fort of Multén on this occasion, relates 
that a few months after the siege had commenced, when all the 
avenues of the fort were closed by the enemy, and no one was 
able to enter for the purpose of rendering assistance, or go out 
for the purpose of escaping his doom (for the attempt was at- 
tended with certain destruction), the garrison were at last reduced 
to such extremities, as to be compelled to consume dogs and cats, 
which were partaken of with as much avidity as if they had 
been the choicest goats and lambs. The protection of the fort 
was committed by Shaikh Shuja’u-l Mulk to the charge of a 
vagabond, named Jadd, who had three thousand militia of the 
country under him. That wretch entered all the houses wherever 
he had the least expectation of finding grain, and plundered 
them so unscrupulously, that the people earnestly prayed for 
Shaikh Shuj&’u-l Mulk’s destruction. 

At last, the besieged were reduced to so desperate a condition, 
that they preferred being killed to a slow death by famine, and 
they accordingly threw themselves down from the walls of the 
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fort into the ditch. Mirzé Shah Husain, being aware of their 
distress, refrained from killing them. After a siege of one year 
and several months, his men, one night towards the dawn, 
entered the fort, and made great slaughter. All the inhabitants 
between the age of seven and seventy were taken prisoners. 
They treated most oppressively all the citizens on whom there 
was the least suspicion of possessing wealth, and treated them 
with various kinds of indignity. This took place at the close of 
A.H. 934. 

Maulén4 Sa’du-lla gives an account of what happened to 
himself in the following words. 

“When the fort was captured by the Arghins, a party of 
them entered my house, seized on my father, Maul4né Ibréhim 
J&ma’, (who, in studying and teaching various sciences for sixty- 
five years, had, in the evening of his life, lost the use of his 
sight,) and made him prisoner. Seeing the neatness and comfort 
of our house, they suspected that gold was somewhere concealed, 
and consequently treated us with great indignity. Another 
person came and bound me, and sent me as a present to the 
wasir of the Mirz4, The wasir was sitting on a wooden platform 
in the open area when I reached his house, and he ordered me to 
- be bound with a chain, of which one end was tied to one of the 
feet of the platform. I did not, however, grieve for myself, but 
I could not help shedding tears, when I recollected my father's 
sad condition. 

‘After a while, he called for his escritoire, mended his pen, and 
then rose up and went into the house, with the intention of 
washing his hands and feet, and praying, before he sat down to 
write. There was no one left in the place but myself, so I ap- 
proached the platform, and wrote, on the very paper on which 
the wazir had intended to write, the following verse from an ode 
(Bardah)—‘ Do not your eyes see how I am weeping, and do you 
never say, ‘“‘ Weep no more,” and does your heart never suggest to 
you that you should have pity upon me?’ After which, I 
immediately resumed my place, and began to weep. After his 
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return, when he was just beginning to write, he saw the lines, 
and began to look round to see who might have written them ; 
but finding that there was nobody except myself, he wished me 
to declare if I had written it, and on my confessing to have done 
so, he inquired more about my affairs, and on hearing my father's 
name, he immediately got up, released me from my fetters, and 
having clothed me with a garment of his own, mounted his horse 
and proceeded immediately to the diwdn-khdna of the Mirza, 
and introduced me to him. The Mirzé sent some one to search 
after my father, and to bring him to the presence. 

“The people around the Mirza were talking upon religious sub- 
jects, when my father was respectfully brought to that assembly, 
and the Mirz4, after bestowing ‘hila’ts, the one on my father, 
the other on myself, encouraged my father to relate to him the 
circumstances of his life, and he accordingly related them, not- 
withstanding the agitation of his mind. He recounted them 
with so much pathos and eloquence, that the auditors were 
charmed with him, and the Mirza requested the pleasure of his 
company, on his return to his own country. 

‘“‘ The Mirz& ordered all of my father’s plundered property to be 
restored, and that a compensation in money should be given for 
that which could not be recovered; but my father begged to be 
excused from accompanying him, saying that he was too old to 
undertake such a journey, when the time of his preparing for his 
last pilgrimage was so near; and according to his words he did 
die only two months after this occurrence.” 

When the fort was captured, the Mirz& committed Sultén 
Husain to the custody of an officer, and treated Shaikh Shuj&’u-l 
Mulk Bukhéri with various indignities, and a Jarge sum of 
money was daily exacted from him. The country of Multdén 
had by this time been much devastated, so that there was no 
hope of its attaining its former prosperity ; but the Mirza, never- 
theless, not thinking its restoration so very difficult, left the 
country in charge of Khwaja Shamsu-d din, with Langar Khan 
to assist him, and he himself returned to Tatta. Under the 
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judicious management of Langar Khan, the country was again 
populated, and he subsequently turned out the Khwaja, with 
the assistance of the people, and made himself master of the 
country. 

After the death of Babar, Humayitin succeeded to the throne 
of Hindustan, and bestowed the Panjab in ydgir upon Mirz& 
Kamran, who sent a message to Langar Khan requesting his 
attendance, and on the Khan’s waiting upon him at Lahore, he 
was pleased to confer on him the country of P&ébal in exchange 
for Multan. In the end, the King assigned as his residence a 
place at Lahore, now known by the name of Déira Langar Khan, 
which is one of the most celebrated quarters of Lahore. From 
this time forward Mult4n again came under the dominion of the 
Kings of Dehlt. After the death of Mirz&4 K4mrén, it passed to 
Sher Khan (Sher Shh), from Sher Kh4n to Salim Khén (Islam 
Shéh), and from him to the officers of His Majesty Akbar, all 
which changes have been mentioned in their respective places. 
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XLI. 


MUNTAKHABU-T TAWARIKH; 
OR, 
TARYKH-I BADAUNY 


OF 


MULLA ’ABDU-L KADIR BADAUNY. 


Tuis history, by Mullé ’Abdu-l Kadir Muluk Shah of Bad4tn, 
is called by the author Muntakhabu-t Tawdrikh; but many 
others have compiled works under that title, and the name most 
frequently given to it in Hindustan is Tartkh-¢ Baddunt. 

Is is a general history of India from the time of the Ghazni- 
vides to the fortieth year of Akbar; and, in the reign of the 
latter, it is especially useful, as correcting, by its prevalent tone of 
censure and disparagement, the fulsome eulocium of the Akbdar- 
ndma. * Despite this systematic depreciation, it has been observed! 
that ’Abdu-l Kaédir’s narrative conveys a more favourable im- 
pression of the character of Akbar than the rhetorical flourishes 
of the Court journalist. It concludes with lives of the saints, 
philosophers, physicians, and poets of Akbar’s reign. 

[’Abdu-l Kadir, poetically styled Kadiri, was born at Bad4éin 
in 947 or 949 uo. His father, whom he lost in 969, was called 
Shaikh Muldak Shéh, and was a pupil of the saint Bechd of 
Sambhal. ’Abdu-l Kadir, or Badéuni as he is familiarly called, 
studied various sciences under the most renowned and pious men 
of his age, most of whom he enumerates in the third volume of 
this work. He excelled in music, history, and astronomy; and 

1 Elphinstone, History of India, vol. ii. p.209. Biographical Dictionary, L.U.XK., 
vol. i. p. 583. Ma-dsiru-l Kirdm, p. 52; Tabakdt-i Shdh-Jahdni, pp. 224, 284; 


Beale, p. 291; Mir-dt-i Jahdn-numd, Inshd-i Nigdr-ndma, Tabakdt-i Akbart, end of 
Dehli sovereigns. 
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on account of his beautiful voice he was appointed Court Zmam 
for Wednesdays. Early in life he was introduced to Akbar by 
Jalal Khan Karchi, and for forty years he lived in company 
with Shaikh Mubarak, and Faizi and Abd-l Fazl, the Shaikh’s 
sons. But there was no real friendship between them, as Badétini 
looked upon them as heretics, and his notices of them are couched 
in bitter sarcastic terms.]! Badddni died at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The Zabakdt-t Shdh-Jahdni gives a.H. 
1024 (1615 a.p.) as the year of his death. 

Badéini was a very learned man, and was frequently employed 
by the Emperor to make translations into Persian from the 
Arabic and Sanskrit, as in the case of the Mu’jamu-l Buldan, 
Jdmi’u-r Rashidt, and the Ramdyana; yet, notwithstanding this 
employment, for which he acknowledges he received, in one 
present only, 150 gold mohkurs and 10,000 rupees, besides a grant 
of rent-free land, his distinguished patron receives no favour at 
his hands. He wrote a work on the Hadis called Bahru-l asmdr, 
and he composed a moral and religious work, entitled Nayjdtu-r 
Rashid, which he wrote at the suggestion of his friend Nizimu-d 
din Ahmad, the historian, and which he must have completed 
very late in life, because the Muntakhabu-t Tawartkh is men- 
tioned in it. He also informs us that he translated two out of 
the eighteen sections of the Mahdbhdrata, and abridged a history 
of Kashmir, which, under the annals of a.u. 998, is said to have 
been translated from the original Hindi by Mull& Shéh Muham- 
mad Shéhébédi,?—pbut apparently not the Rdjd-tarangint, for 
the translation of that work is usually attributed to Mauléné 
"Imadu-d din. According to Professor H. H. Wilson,® there 
were frequent remodellings or translations of the same work, but 
amongst those which he notices he does not mention one by 
Mullé Shah Muhammad Shéhabédi.‘ 

. Many of the translations from the Sanskrit which were made 


1 The Editor's additions are almost wholly derived from Mr. Blochmann’s notices 
in the Ain-t Akbari, vol. i. pp. 104, 168. 

3 Rauzat-< Tahtrin. 3 Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 2. 

* See Ain-t Akbart (Blochmann’s), vol. i. p. 103. 
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about this period, and those of “Abdu-l Kadir, probably, among 

the rest, appear to have been executed under the superintendence 
of Faizi, the brother of the minister Abié-l Fazl, and he is 
usually supposed to have been the first Musulmdn who applied 
himself to the language and literature of the Brahmins; but 
this seems to be a mistake.! 

The aversion with which "Abdu-] Kadir Bad&ini regarded 
the Emperor and his able ministers arose, as he himself frankly 
confesses, from his own bigoted attachment to the most bigoted 
of religions, in which it was apprehended that Akbar, with their 
aid and countenance, was about to introduce some dangerous 
innovations.® He acknowledges, however, that he temporized, 
and never hesitated to make his own religious views subordinate 
to the primary consideration of self-interest [and it is evident 
that envy of his fellow-courtiers, and discontent with the amount 
of favour bestowed upon his own unappreciated merits, were ever 
present in his mind, and embittered his feelings ]. 

Though the author of the Tartkh-i Baddini professes to derive 
his information chiefly from the Tartkh-i Mubdrak-Shahi and the 
Tabakat-i Akbart, —indeed, in a passage in the Najdtu-r Rashid,® 
he calls his work a mere abridgment of the Zabakat,—yet, con- 
trary to the usual Indian practice, there is much more original 
matter in it than such a declaration would lead us to suppose, 
and the whole narrative, even when avowedly taken from his 
predecessors, is tinged with his peculiar prejudices, of which 
many traits will be found in the extracts which are subjoined. 

The history ends with the beginning of the year 1004 a.u. 
1595-6 a.p. [‘* The book was kept secret, and according to a state- 
ment in the Mir-dtu-/ ’dlam, it was made public during the reign 
of Jahangir, who showed his displeasure by disbelieving the 
statement of Badéduni’s children, that they had been unaware 
of the existence of the book. The Yusak-t Jahdngirt un- 


1 See note D. in Appendix. 
2 [See H. H. Wilson’s works, vol. ii. p. 379; Blochmann's Ain-¢ Akbari, vol. i. 
pp. 104, 167; Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 1869. ] 3 MS. (Fol. 26, v.) 
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( 
fortunately says nothing about this circumstance; but Badddni’s 
work was certainly not known in a.H. 1025, the tenth year of 
Jahangir’s reign, in which year the Ma-dsir-i Rahimi was 
written, whose author complains of the want of a history beside 
the Tabakdt and the Akbar-ndma.” |! 

The author gives the following account of his own work : 
‘¢ The writer, ’Abdu-l-Kadir Mulak Shéh Badéiuni, in obedience 
to the orders of His Majesty King Akbar, finished the abstract 
of the history of Kashmir in the year a.a. 999, which, at the 
request of the same monarch, was translated from Hindi into 
Persian by one of the learned men of his time; but as I 
cherished a great love for history from my very childhood, and 
as it was seldom that my hours were not employed either in the 
reading or writing some history, I often thought of compiling a 
brief account of the kings.of Dehli, beginning from the com- 
mencement of the Muhammadan rule in India to the present 
time. * * * But circumstances gave me little opportunity of 
executing my design, and day after day I encountered numerous 
obstacles. Moreover, the scantiness of the means of subsistence 
obliged me to leave my country and friends, and thus the per- 
formance of the work was for a time suspended, until my excel- 
lent and beloved friend*® Nizamu-d din Ahmad Bakhshi went to 
Paradise. Excellent as is the history composed by this in- 
dividual, yet I reflected that some additions could possibly be 
made to it; and I accordingly commenced to abstract briefly 
the accounts of some of the great kings of India, from the 
historical works called Mubdrak-Shahi and Nisdmu-t Tawartkh 
Nisadmi, sometimes adding my own observations. Great brevity 
has been observed in the style, and the use of figurative and 
flowery language throughout avoided. I have named this work 
Muntakhabu-t Tawartkh. It is hoped that this history, the object 


1 Blochmann, Ain-1 Akbars, vol. i. p. 104. 

2 His warm friendship for Niz&mu-d din has already been shown at p. 181 supra, 
and it appears to have been reciprocated by Nizmu-d din; for in a passage in the 
Muntakhabu-t Tawdrikh, see infra, we find that the Bakhshi had no scruple about 
giving in false returns, concealing the real cause of the absence of ’Abdu-1 Kadir. 
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of which has been to place upon record the deeds of the great 
Muhammadan kings, and to furnish the means of transmitting 
my own reputation to posterity, will rather prove a source of my 
lasting happiness, than tend to aggravate my misfortunes. 

“As it is my intention to write only what is true, I hope that 
God will forgive me, if I should ever allow myself to descend to 
the relation of minute and trivial particulars.” 

At the conclusion, he says that it was at one time his inten- 
tion to have added a history of Kashmir, Gujarét, Bengal, and 
Sind, and an account of the wonders of India; but as they had 
no necessary connexion with the history of the Delli Emperors, 
he changed his determination, and concluded his labours, in the 
year of the Hijra 1004, and as Nizamu-d din died in 1008, it 
would appear that he was only one year employed upon this 
history. But the preface is not very explicit upon this point, 
and the meaning must be conjectured. 

This is one of the few works which would well repay the 
labour of translation; but it would require a person to bring to 
the task a greater degree of knowledge of the Persian language 
than most Indian histories demand, as well as a thorough ac- 
quaintance with contemporary historians; for the author not 
only uses some uncommon words, but indulges in religious con- 
troversies, invectives, eulogiums, dreams, biographies, and details 
of personal and family history, which interrupt the unity of the 
narrative, and often render it a difficult matter to restore the 
broken links of connexion. Nevertheless, it must be confessed, 
that these digressions are the most interesting portion of his 
work ; for rarely do the other obsequious annalists dare to utter 
their own sentiments, especially such as would be ungrateful to a 
royal ear, or to confess their own errors and foibles, as “Abdu-] 
Kadir does with so much complacency and indifference. His 
own extensive knowledge of contemporary history also induces 
him very often to presume that his reader cannot be ignorant of 
that, with which he himself is so intimately acquainted. He con- 
sequently slurs over many facts, or indicates them so obscurely, 
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as frequently to compel a translator to supply the omissions 
from his own resources and conjectures. 

The abstract of Indian history, from the Ghaznivide Emperors 
to Akbar—Akbar’s history—and the Biographies of holy and 
wise men, physicians, and poets—each occupy about: one-third 
of the volume, as will be seen from the subjoined abstract.’ 
Almost all the headings have been added on the margin by a 
copyist, the author giving very few, except the names of kings 
and others whose lives he records; yet these must be of some 
antiquity, as many copies concur in giving them in the same 
language and form. 

CONTENTS. 

Reigns of the Ghaznivide Monarchs, pp. 4-21. 

Reigns of the Dehli Monarchs, pp. 21-133. 

From Zahiru-d din Muhammad Babar to Akbar, pp. 134-199. 

Jalalu-d din Muhammad Akbar, pp. 200-403. 


Details of Akbar’s reign. 


Mirz& Sulaim4n K4zi Niz4m Badakhshi, alias K4zi Khan, 
deputed to negociate peace.—Death of Himun, the grocer, by 
the hand of the Emperor.—Khén-zamén’s action with Hasan 
Khan Bachgoti.—Displeasure of Bairam Khan with Pir Mu- 
hammad, — Conquest of Gwé&lior.— An account of Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghaus of Gwalior. — Serious complaints to the 
Emperor against Khan-khaénan.—An account of Ram Das, the 
second Tansen, and his receiving a present of a Jac of rupees 
from Khan-khan4n.—Birth-place of Amir Khusri.—Pir Mu- 
hammad Khan drowned.—Arrival of an ambassador from Shah 
Tahmasp Safwi.—Death of Mulak Shah, father of the author.— 
Maulana ’Aléu-d din Lari.—Mirz&é Muhammad Hakim, son of 
Humaytn Badshéh.—Murder of the: mother of Mirzé Muham- 
mad Hakim.—Marriage of the Emperor with the widow of 
’Abdu-l Wasa’.—Death of Shah Aba-l Ma’li.—Death of Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghaus.—Capital punishment of K4zi L4l.—Fort 


1 See Sprenger’s Bidtiog., p. 56. 
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of Agra built.—The bard Mah&pétar.—The fort of Roht4s.— 
Mu’izzu-l Mulk and R&j& Todar Mal put to flight by Khan- 
zaman and Bahdfdur Khan.—Khén-zamfén and Bahadur Khan 
slain by the hands of the Emperor Akbar.—Capture of the fort 
of Chitor.—Mir ’Alau-d daula Kazwini, author of ‘ Biographies 
of the Poets.”— Death of Shaikh Abdu-l ’Aziz of Dehli. — 
Reduction of the fort of Rantambhor.—Fathpur.—Saiyid Misé 
falls in love with Mohani, a jeweller’s daughter. — Death of 
Shaikh Gadéi.— Birth of the Emperor Jahangir. — Capital 
punishment of Mirzi Mukim Isfahéni.— Death of Shaikh 
Salim Chishti.—Conquest of Gujar4t.—Birth of Prince Daniyal. 
—Death of Sult4n Muzaffar Gujarati.—Erection of the fort of 
Surat, in defiance of the infidels of Faringistan. — Ibréhim 
Husain Mirzé killed.—Capture of the fort of Nagarkot.—Birham 
Das, alias Birbal.— Forced march of the Emperor towards 
Gujarat.—Muhammad Husain Mirzé killed.—Abu-] Fazl’s first 
introduction to the Emperor Akbar.—Building of the fort of 
Payag, and the name of Illahabés given to it.—Capture of the 
forts of Hajipur and Patna.—Singhdsan Battist.—The Emperor 
goes on foot to visit the sacred sepulchre at Ajmir.—Jal4] Khan 
killed. — Death of Khwaja Aminaé.— Fight of Khan-khanén 
with Dédd Afgh&n, ruler of the territories of Orissa.—Abt-1 
Fazl’s second introduction to the Emperor Akbar.—Opinions 
promulgated by Shaikh Abi-l Fazl.—Performance of the pilgrim- 
ave to Mecca discountenanced.— Translation of the Hayatu-/ 
Haiwdan.— Respecting the legality of temporary marriages.— 
Mull&é Muhammad Yezdi arrives in India.—Translation of the 
Atharca Veda.—Fight with Rané Sangé.—Khaén Jahan fights 
Daad Khan, who is seized and killed.— Death of Shah TahmAsp, 
King of Persia.—Death of Shah Isma’il the second, and accession 
of Sultan Muhammad, son of Sh4h Tahmésp.— Fight of Asaf 
Khan with the Raja of Ydar.—The Emperor's indifference to the 
Muhammadan faith.—The ceremony of kissing the ground 
established as a mode of obeisanca—Abi-] Fazl translates the 
Gospel.—Birbal.— Worship of the Sun.—Abi-] Fazl appointed - 
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as superintendent of the temples of fire-worshippers.—Alterca- 
tion between Abd-l Fazl and the compiler of this work.— Mian 
T4nsen.—Arrival of an ambassador from ’Abdu-lla Khan Uzbek. 
—The presentment made by the learned.—Muzaffar Khan killed 
in Bengal.—Death of Hakim Niru-d din.—Arrival of Shaikh 
Muthi Afghan. — Khwéja Mauléné Shirazi, the heretic, who 
knew the art of making amulets.——The author of this book, 
which is full of malignity, abuses Kazi "Ali, of Baghdéd.— 
Account of an organ.—Murder of Shah Mansir.—Controversy 
between Muhammadans and Christians.—A tavern built at the 
gate of the palace, and orders issued respecting the purchase of 
wine, and unlawful acts not prohibited. — Regarding certain 
jocular sayings.—Orders issued prohibiting the teaching of the 
commentaries and traditions.—Death of Makhduimu-l Mulk and 
Shaikh ’Abdu-n Nabi.— Death of Ghiydsu-d din ’Ali, Asaf 
Khan, and Shaikh Jalal Thanesari.—Arrival of Mir Fathu-lla 
Shirazi from the Dakhin.—Orders issued for the compilation of 
the Zurikh-i Alft.— Translation of the Bfahdbhdrat. — Mian 
Tansen.—A brief account of Ram and his wife Sité.— Marriage 
of a daughter of R&ja Bhagwén with Prince Salim. — Com- 
mencement of the second karan.—Death of Mirz& Muhammad 
Hakim, son of the Emperor Hum4ydn.—Birbal killed.— Fight 
with the Roshanai Afgh4ns.—Death of Abi-l Ghais Bukhéri.— 
Assassination of the blessed Mulla Ahmad Thattavi by the 
merciless sword of an accursed pigling.— Translation of the 
Ramayana.— Death of Sh&h Fathnu-lla Shirazi. — Death of 
Hakim Abi-l Fath.—Death of Todar Mal and Bhagwdn Dds.— 
Death of Shaikh Wajihu-d din.—Date of the death of Shahabu-d 
din Khan.—Death of Shaikh Ibr4him Chishtii—Death of Urfi 
Shirazi.—Death of Kazi ’Ali, of Baghddd, grandson of Ka&zi 
Husain.—Fight of Zain Khan with the Roshanéi Afghéns.— 
Death of Shaikh Mubarak Nagori.— Religious precepts. — 
Administrative orders. — Death of Nizamu-d din Ahmad. — 
Death of Shaikh Ya’kab Kashmiri.—Death of Hakim ’Ainu-l 
Mulk and Hakim Hasan Gilani.—The Shdhndma turned into 
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prose. — Death of Shaikh Faizi, son of Mubarak N&gori.— 
Death of Hakim Humém. . 


Shaikhs and holy men, thirty-eight persons, pp. 403-434. 
Learned men, sixty-nine persons, pp. 434-477. 
Physicians, fifteen persons, pp. 477-480. 

Poets, one hundred and fifty-three persons, pp. 480-557. 
Conclusion, pp. 557-562. 

Size—Folio, containing 562 pages, of 23 lines to a page. 


The Tartkh-i Baddént is one of the commonest histories to be 
met with in India. One of the best copies is in the Asiatic 
Society’s Library. Other good copies are to be found in Banda, 
Lucknow, Kole, and Patna. [The whole of the work has been 
published in three volumes in the Bibliotheca Indica, and many 
passages have been translated by Mr. Blochmann as nates to his 
edition of the A’in-i Akbari. ] 


EXTRACTS. 
Muhammad Tughltk. 


[ Text, vol. i. p. 227.] In a.a. 729 Tarmah Shirin! the 
Mughal, brother of Katlagh Khw4ja Mughal, King of Khurdsan, 
who had on a previous occasion invaded Hindustan, advanced 
with a large army to the province of Dehli. He captured several 
forts, and committed ravages and massacres from Lahore, Sa- 
m4na, and Indri to the confines of Baddun, nor did he retreat 
till the victorious arms of Islam were arrayed against him. The 
Sultan pursued him as far as Kalanor, and leaving Mujiru-d 
din Aborja to dismantle that fortress, he returned towards Dehli. 

At this juncture, it occurred to the Sultén to raise the taxes 
of the inhabitants of the Dodb ten or twenty per cent., as they 
had shown themselves refractory. He instituted also a cattle-tax, 
and a house-tax, and several other imposts of an oppressive 
nature, which entirely ruined and desolated the country, and 
brought its wretched inhabitants to destruction. 

1 ‘6 Tarmsharin Khf&n.” See Vol. III. p. 450. 
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Ibrahim, son of Sikandar Lodi. 


[Text, vol. i. p. 327.] R&{ BikramA&jit, who succeeded his 
father R&i Man Singh in the possession of Gwalior, found 
himself unable to withstand the royal troops, and was obliged 
to surrender the lofty edifice of Badalgarh,! one of the forts 
dependent on Gwalior, and built by Mén Singh. On this occasion, 
a brazen figure which was worshipped by the Hindis fell into the 
hands of the Musulmans, which they sent to Agra. Sultd4no 
Ibréhim forwarded it to Dehli, and placed it before one of the 
gates of the city. Ten years before the compilation of this 
history, in the year 992, it was brought to Fathpur, where the 
compiler of this work saw it. Gongs, and bells, and all kinds of 
implements were subsequently manufactured from the metal of 
which it was composed, In those days Sultan Ibréhim, enter- 
taining suspicions against his old nobles, fettered and imprisoned 
most of them, and transported others to various distant places. 


Salim Shah, son of Sher Shah Sur. 


[Text, vol. i. p. 384.] Salim Shah, in the beginning of his 
reign, issued orders that as the sardis of Sher Sh&h were two 
miles distant from one another, one of similar form should be 
built between them for the convenience of the public; that a 
mosque and a reservoir should be attached to them, and that 
vessels of water and of victuals, cooked and uncooked, should he 
always kept in readiness for the entertainment of Hindu, as well 
as Muhammadan, travellers. In one of his orders he directed 
that all the madad-m’dsh and aima tenures in Hindustan which 
Sher Shah had granted, and all the sardis which he had built and 

1 (“The cloud cap’t tower.” ] This was also the name of the old fort at Agra, 
which was evidently within the area of the present one, because Jahfngfr, at the 
opening of his memoirs, says, ‘‘ My father demolished the old fort on the banks of the 


Jumna, and built a new one.’’ It must, however, have bcen pretty nearly destroyed 
before Akbar’s time, by the explosion mentioned infra, p. 491. 


2 The correct name is Isl4m Sh&h, but some historians style him Salim, and most 
copies of the Tdrikh-¢ Baddéni pervert it still more by giving the name as I[alfm. 
Sce supra, Vol. LY. p. 478. 
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the gardens he had laid out, should not be alienated, and that no 
change should be made in their limits. He took away from the 
nobles all the dancing girls maintained in their courts, according 
to the common practice of India. He also took from them all 
their elephants, and let none of them retain more than a sorry 
female, adapted only for carrying baggage. 

It was enacted that red tents should be in the exclusive use of 
the sovereign. He resumed, and placed under the immediate 
management of the State, the lands enjoyed by the troops, and 
established pecuniary payments in lieu, according to the rates 
fixed by Sher Sh&h. Circular orders were issued through the 
proper channels to every district, touching on matters religious, 
political and fiscal, in all their most minute bearings, and con- 
taining rules and regulations, which concerned not only the 
army, but cultivators, merchants, and persons of other pro- 
fessions, and which were to serve as guides to the officials of the 
State, whether they were in accordance with ¢he Muhammadan 
law or not;—a measure which obviated the necessity of referring 
any of these matters to Adis or Mu/ftis. 

In order that these circular instructions might be fully compre- 
hended, the nobles in command of five, ten or twenty thousand 
horse, were ordered to assemble every Friday in a large tent, within 
which was placed, on an elevated chair, a pair of Saliin Shah’s slip- 
pers, and a quiver full of arrows. They then bowed down before 
the chair, one by one, according to their respective ranks; first of 
all the officer in command of the troops, and then the munsi/, or 
amin, and so on; after which, with due respect and obeisance, 
they took their respective seats, when a secretary coming forward 
read to them the whole of the circular instructions above referred 
to, which filled about eighty sheets of paper. Every difficult point 
then at issue within the province was decided according to their 
purport. Ifany of the nobles committed an act in contravention 
of these orders, it was reported to the King, who forthwith passed 
orders directing proper punishment to be inflicted on the offender, 
as well as on his family. These rules were in force till the end 
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of the reign of Salim Sh&h, and the compiler of this history 
witnessed the scene above described, when he was of tender age, 
that is, in the year 955 a. a., when he accompanied his maternal 
grandfather (may God extend his grace to him!) to the camp of 
Farid Taran, commander of 5000 horse, which was then pitched 
in the district of Bajwéré, a dependency of Bayéna. 

In the year 954 or 955 a.u. (God knows which year is cor- 
rect) Khw4ja Wais Sarwani, who was appointed to command the 
expedition against ’Azam Humayun, fought with the Niazis on 
the confines of Dhankot, and was defeated.! ’Azam Humayin, 
flushed with this success, pursued the Khwaja as far as Sirhind. 
Salim Shéh despatched a large force against the rebels, and a 
battle ensued at the same place, in which the Niazis were de- 
feated. Some of their women who were made captives were sent 
prisoners to Gwalior, and Salim Shéh violated their chastity. He 
distributed among the vagabonds of his camp the tents, stan- 
dards, and other spoil of the Niazis which had fallen into his 
hands, bestowing upon them the titles which were common among 
the Niazis; such as Saiyid Khan, "Azam Huméyin, Shahbaz, 
ete. He granted them kettle-drums, which were beaten at their 
respective gates at tle stated times. These low persons used to 
beat their drums aloud, and claim the dignity of the dogs of the 
celestial sphere. These people, in conformity with the practice of 
making rounds, which is occasionally observed among the pro- 
stitutes of India, went every Friday night to do homage to Salim 
Shah, instead of saying their prayers. On their arrival at the 
palace, the heralds exclaimed, ‘‘Oh king, be gracious enough to 
cast Your Majesty’s eyes upon such and such Niazi Khans, who 
have come to offer up prayers for your health and welfare.’”’ This 
proceeding exceedingly disgusted the Afghans, who were of the 
same tribe as the King. The Ni&zi titles, and the standards and 
drums, which were granted to them by Salim Shah, are said by 
some historians to have been bestowed on them after the first 
battle. God knows whether this is correct or not. *Azam 

1 See supra, Vol. IV. p. 493. 


—_ > 
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Huméayin, who was defeated in the last battle, was never able 
again to take the field. | 

The ranks of the Niazis began to be thinned day by day, and 
they soon dispersed. In the first instance they took refuge with 
the Ghakars, in the neighbourhood of Rohtds, and then settled 
themselves in the hills in the vicinity of Kashmir. Salim Shéh, 
with the view of suppressing for the future the disturbances 
excited by these insurgents, moved with an overwhelming force, 
and took up a strong position in the hills to the north of the 
Panjab, where, for the purpose of establishing posts, he built five 
fortresses, called Mankot, Rashidkot, etc. As he had no friendly 
disposition towards the Afghans, he forced them, for a period of 
two years, to bring stones and lime for the building of those 
fortresses, without paying them a single fulés, or sital. Those 
who were exempted from this labour were employed against the 
Ghakars, who resisted strenuously, and with whom they had 
skirmishes every day. At night the Ghakars prowled about like 
thieves, and carried away whomsoever they could lay hands on, 
without distinction of sex and rank, put them in the most rigo- 
rous confinement, and then sold them into slavery. 

These circumstances sorely afflicted the Afghans, who felt that 
they were exposed to every kind of insult, but it was not in the 
power of any individual to lay their grievances before Salim 
Shah; until one day, when Sh6h Muhammad Farmuli, a noble 
noted for his hilarity and jocular speeches, who was a special 
companion of the King, took heart and exclaimed, “O my liege! 
two nights I dreamt that three bags descended from heaven ; one 
containing. ashes ; another, gold; and the third, papers; the ashes 
fell upon the heads of the troops; the gold upon the houses of 
Hindus; and the papers fell to the lot of the royal treasury.” 
Salim Shéh did not take the allusion ill, and it had the effect of 
inducing him to promise that he would, on his return to Gwalior, 
order his accountants to disburse two years’ pay to-the troops, but 
his death, which occurred soon afterwards, prevented the fulfil- 
ment of this promise. 
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Sultin Muhammad ’ A'dil, otherwise called ’Adait, son of 
Nisdm Khan Str 

[ Text, vol.i. p.413.] His real name was Mubériz Khan; but 
when he ascended the throne, with thé accord of the ministers 
and nobles, he assumed the title of Muhammad ’Adil. The 
people, however, used to call him *Adali, and went so far as to 
alter the letters of this name and convert it into Andhali, which 
means “ blind.” 

Ibr4him Khé&n, after an unsuccessful action at Khénwa, fled to 
Bayana, which is a strong fort in a commanding position. Himan 
immediately invested it, and skirmishes were of daily occurrence 
between the contending parties. The fort was well supplied with 
guns and ammunition, and Ghazi Khan, Ibréhim’s father, who 
was in Hindin, used to throw supplies into it by way of the hills 
to the west of Bay4na. Himtn invested the fort for three 
months, and devastated the whole of the country in the neigh- 
bourhood, and my father’s library in Bas&war was almost entirely 
destroyed. 

At this time a dreadful famine raged in the eastern provinces, 
especially in Agra, Bayd4na and Dehli, so that one str of the 
grain called juwdri rose to two and a half ¢ankas, and even at 
that price could not be obtained. Many of the faithful closed 
their doors, and died by tens and twenties, and even in greater 
numbers, and found neither coffin nor grave. Hindds perished in 
the same numbers. The common people fed upon the seeds of 
the thorny acacia, upon dry herbage of the forest, and on the 
hides of the cattle which the wealthy slaughtered and sold. After 
a few days, swellings rose on their hands and feet, so that they 
died, and the date is represented by the words khashm-i izad, 
‘Wrath of God.” The author with his own eyes witnessed the 
fact that men ate their own kind, and the appearance of the 
famished sufferers was so hideous that one could scarcely look 
upon them. What with the scarcity of rain, the famine and the 
desolation, and what with uninterrupted warfare for two years, 


1 See supra, p. 43. 
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the whole country was a desert, and no husbandmen remained to 
till the ground. Insurgents also plundered the cities of the 
Musulméns. | 

Amongst the remarkable incidents of the year 962, during the 
war between Sikandar and Ibréhim, was the explosion in the fort 
of Agra, of which the following is a brief account. When the 
army of ’Adali Khén had left Agra, Ghazi Khan Sir sent his 
own Officers with a garrison to protect the property, to keep the 
fort in a state of preparation, and to lay in provisions, for which 
purpose they had to examine the several storerooms and work- 
shops. By chance, early one morning, as they were going their 
rounds with a lamp, a spark fell into a room filled with gun- 
powder. In the twinkling of an eye it ignited, and rising up to 
heaven, the earth quaked, so that the inhabitants of the city 
thought that the Day of Judgment had come, and prayed 
devoutly when they were roused thus suddenly from their slam- 
bers. Planks, enormous stones and columns were seut flying 
several kos to the other side of the Jumna, many people were 
destroyed, and the limbs of men and of animals were blown away, 
full ten or twelve miles. As the name of the citadel of Agra was 
originally called Badalgarh, the date, 962, was found in the words 
A'tash-t Bddalgadh—*“ The fire of B&dal.”’ 

While Himun was encamped before Baydna, the people died 
with the word “bread” upon their lips, and while he valued the 
lives of a hundred thousand men at no more than a barley-corn, 
he fed his five hundred elephants upon rice, sugar, and butter. 
The whole world was astounded and disgusted. Himiun, once 
every day, eat with his own followers in public, and calling the 
Afghans to his own table, he would invite them to eat, telling 
them to take up large handfuls, and he would shamefully abuse 
any one whom he saw eating slowly, and say, “How can you with 
such a slender appetite expect to fight with any rascally Mu- 
ghal?” As the Afghdéns had now nearly lost their power, they 
could not muster spirit enough to reply to the unclean infidel ; 
and laying aside the bluntness and hastiness for which they 
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are so celebrated, they consented, whether from fear of con- 
sequences or hope of reward, to swallow his foul language like so 
many sweetmeats, adopting the following verses as their maxim: 


‘“ Place not your hands submissively on my feet ; 
Give me only bread, and lay your slipper on my head.” 


REIGN OF AKBAR. 
Campaign of Khan-zamdén. 
[ Text, vol. ii. p. 24. Year 964.] [Khdn-zamén in these few 


years, with a small force, fought bravely against the numerous 
forces of the Afghans, and obtained the victory over them. The 
history of his campaigns is a bright page in the annals of the 
time. At the battle of Lucknow Hasan Khan Bachgoti came 
up against him with 20,000 men, and Khan-zamadn had not 
altogether more than 3000 or 4000. When the enemy passed 
the river Karwi and attacked Bahadur Khan, he himself was 
engaged taking a meal. When he was told that the enemy was 
at hand, he called for the chess-board and played at his ease. 
Afterwards being told that a foreign army was driving back his 
forces, he called for his arms. His tents were being plundered, 
and his whole army was in confusion. He ordered Bahadur 
Khan to retire; then he, with a few men, beat his drums and 
fell upon the enemy. He overpowered them, and drove them 
for seven or eight kos. Many of them were slain, and heaps 
were formed of the corpses. 

So also at Jaunpér he fought with the Gaurian who called 
himself Sult4n Bahadur, and had issued coin and caused the 
khutba to be read in his name in Bengal. This man advanced 
against Jaunpur with about 30,000 horse, and the men of Khan- 
zaman were completely routed. When Khan-zaman arose from 
his repast, he found the enemy engaged upon their meal or 
occupied in plundering. The Khan fell upon them with a small 
party of men, completely routed the Afghans, killing many and 
making many prisoners, He obtained such booty that his army 
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wanted for nothing. The victories which he and his brother 
achieved could have been accomplished but by few. These two 
brothers had many noble qualities; but the mark of rebellion 
was upon them, so that in the end all their exploits came to 
the dust. | 


Gudlior and Rantambhor. 


[Text, vol. ii. p.31.1] [In the year 966 the fort of GwAlior was 
taken. A slave of ’Adali’s named Buhail Khan (Suhail), being 
besieged in the fort, made terms and surrendered the keys. The 
date was found in the words, Fath bab kil’ah Gwaltar. In this 
same year another slave of ’Adali’s, named Sangram Khan, sold 
the fort of Rantambhor into the hands of Surjan Rai Hada. The 
facts of the matter are, that shortly before this, when His Majesty 
took up his abode at Agra, he sent a party of amérs, such as 
Hindi Beg Mughal, to reduce this furt. These amirs drove 
Sangram Khan before them, and ravaged the country round the 
fortress ; but they were unable to accomplish their object. | 


Affairs of the Author. 


[ Text, vol. ii. p.32.] In a.n. 966, I left my home at Basdwar, 
and went to Agra, for the purpose of completing my education. 
I became acquainted with Mihr ’Ali Beg, and lived in his house. 
The Beg pressed most earnestly upon Shaikh Mubarak Nagori, 
my tutor (the peace of God be upon him!), and Mulak Shah, my 
father (God sanctify his tomb!), his desire that I should accom- 
pany him on his projected expedition, and threatened that he 
would not depart, unless this request was conceded. ‘These two 
dear guardians, moved by their friendly feelings, being persuaded 
that it was to my advantage to go, consented to the arrangement, 
and to please them, though an inexperienced traveller, and 
though compelled for the time to relinquish my usual studies, I 
started, in the height of the rains, on this perilous journey. 
Passing through Kanauj, Lucknow, Jaunpur, and Benares, and 

1 See supra, pp. 167, 175, 259, 260. 
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seeing all that was to be seen, and holding interviews with several 
holy and learned personages, I crossed the river Ganges, and 
arrived at Chunar in the month of Zi-l ka’da, a.a. 966. 

Jam4l Khan sent some of his dependents to meet Mihr Ali 
Beg, and they conducted him to Jam4él Khan’s house. The 
palaces of Sher Shéh and Salim Sh&h, and all the ammunition 
and resources of the fort were shown to him, and he was ap- 
parently received with the utmost hospitality and kindness. 

When the farmdn was read, which was intended to conciliate 
Jamal Khan, by conferring upon him five parganas of Jaunptr 
in in’ém tenure, in lieu of the fort of Chunar, Jamal Khan 
showed that he had further expectations, and placed the most 
unheard-of difficulties in the way, seeking to delay Mihr ’Ali 
until an answer should be received to the representation which 
he had made to Court. He insidiously wrote also, at the same 
time, communications both to Khdn-zamé4n and to Fath Khén 
Afghan, who was in the fort of Rohtds with a considerable force, 
holding out to them separately promises of the fort. 

When Mihr ’Ali was aware of the perfidy practised by Jamal 
Khan, and being not without suspicions of the fidelity of Fath 
Khan, he feared they would league together for his injury, and 
so he left the fort under pretence of taking an airing, and cross- 
ing the river in considerable alarm, proceeded direct to Agra,! 
leaving me in the fort. As I thought it best to temporize with 
Jamal Khan by way of making my own escape, I proposed to 
him that I should try and bring back Mihr ’Ali, and effect a 
reconciliation. To this he acceded, and in the evening I got 
into a boat with the intention of crossing the river. It so 
happened that the boat fell into a raging whirlpool under the 
hill near the wall of the fort, and a fierce wind arose which 
made the vessel shiver. If the mercy of God, the ruler of earth 
and water, had not acted as my sail, the bark of my hope 
would have been dashed to atoms by the whirlpool of calamity 
against the hill of death. 

1 This sentence is not in the printed text. 
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In the jungle which lies at the foot of the Chunar hills, Shaikh 
Muhammad Ghaus, one of the greatest saints of India, had re- 
sided for twelve years in the practice of asceticism, consuming 
the leaves and fruits of the forest as his food; and so celebrated 
was he for the fulfilment of his blessings, that even powerful 
kings used to come and visit him, and pay their respects. I fell 
in with one of his dependents, and arrived at the hermitage. He 
himself was not there, for in this very year he had proceeded 
from Gujarat to Agra, where he arrived in great pomp and 
circumstance, accompanied by several disciples, and gave con- 
siderable satisfaction to the Emperor by the principles and faith 
which he professed. * * 

Shaikh Gad&éi, with that spirit of jealousy, spite, and malice 
which is a peculiar failing of the saints of Hindustan, was vexed 
at this intrusion ofa rival, and looked upon Shaikh Muhammad 
Ghaus as one shopkeeper does on another, who commences the 
same trade, in the storey directly over his head. Wise men know 
well the truth of the adage, ‘‘ Two of a trade never agree.” 
Khan-i kh&énan, who was much attached to Shaikh Gadai, did 
not receive Shaikh Muhammad with that degree of respect and 
favour which was his due. On the contrary, he assembled 
divines and learned men, in order to ridicule the treatise of the 
Shaikh, in which he had said that he had in his waking moments 
had an interview and conversation with God, who assigned him a 
superiority over the Prophet Muhammad. He had written other 
nonsense equally pernicious and blasphemous. He sent also for 
the Shaikh, and made him the butt of his contumely—so that 
the Shaikh, much chagrined, retired to Gwalior, where he en- 
gaged himself in the pursuits of his holy calling, and contented 
himself with the proceeds of a jdgir, which yielded a kror (of 
tankas). 

[ Text, vol. ii. p.53.] [On 27th Rajab of this year (969 a.u.) my 
father Mulik Shéh (may God be merciful to him!) died in Agra 
of dysentery. I carried his bier to Basawar, and there buried 
him. I found the date of his death in the words Jahén-fazi. | 
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[Text, vol. ii. p.63.] At the time when the compiler of this 
work resided at Acra, for the purpose of finishing his education, 
Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus one day passed by in great state, and 
accompanied by acclamations which rent the air. He was clothed 
in the garb of a fakir. I was at first anxious to pay my respects 
to him; but when I learnt that he was in the habit of rising to 
receive the salutations of Hindis, that desire vanished, and I was 
deprived of the satisfaction I had anticipated. Another day, I 
saw him in the bdsdr at Agra, with multitudes of people throng- 
ing before and behind him, and he was so constantly occupied in 
returning the salutations of the people on all sides of him, that 
he could not sit up erect during the whole time of his airing. 
Although he was eighty years old, his countenance was wonder- 
fully fresh, and his whole appearance betokened anything but 
old age and debility. The mercy of God be upon-him !! 

[ Text, vol. ii. p.64.] On the 20th of the blessed month Rama- 
zan of this year (970 a.u.) I heard at SansawAn, in Sambal, of 
the death of my maternal grandfather in Basawar. He had 
taught me several sciences, and I was much attached to him. 
He had many claims upon the respect of men of letters. The 
date of his death is represented by the letters composing the 
words, Fusil-+ Jahan, ‘* The excellent of his time.” 


Husain Khan Tukriya. 

[ Text, vol. ii. p.125.] In a.n. 977 the pargana of Lucknow was 
transferred from the possession of Husain Khén Kashmiri to 
that of Mahdi Kasim Khan, who had just returned from Mecca, 
and had paid his respects to the Emperor at Rantambhor, 
Husain Khan? was highly indignant at this, and exclaimed, 


1 Among the biographies which are given at the close of the work, one is devoted 
to the Shaikh, in which the author says, that there was so little pride and self. 
sufficiency in the Shaikh’s composition, that he was never known to utter the mono- 
syllable man, I. The instance he adduces to prove the assertion is, by the studied 
attempt to avoid the use of that word, more offensive than the most rampant egotism. 

2 This man, of whom some notice has already been taken in the Tabakdt-i Akbari, 
supra, p. 468, appears to have been an enthusiast, or a mad man, who could not get 
over the persuasion that inexhaustible wealth was to be procured, from possessing 


a =~ 3 . 
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“Our friendship is broken, we shall meet no more till the 
day of judgment.” He then abandoned in disgust (his wife) 
the daughter of Mahdi K4sim, notwithstanding he loved her, 
and took the daughter of his uncle Ghazanfar Beg. After a 
while, leaving his wife in distress, and the daughter of Mahdi 
Khan with her brothers in Khair&bad, he set forth from Lucknow 
with the design of breaking down the idols and of demolishing 
the idol temples. For he had heard that their bricks were made 
of gold and silver, and other false reports of their unbounded 
treasures had come to his ears. He proceeded through Oudh, 
towards the Siw4lik hills.! The hill-men, as is their custom, 
abandoned the lower hills after a slight resistance, and fled for 
security to higher elevations, of which the ascent was very 
dangerous. Husain Khan arrived at last at the place where 
Sultan Mahmad, nephew of Pir Muhammad Khén, was slain. 
He read the fdtiha for the pure spirits of the martyrs who fell 
there, and repaired their dilapidated tombs. He then ravaged 
the whole country as far as the kasbah of Wajrail, in the 
country of Raj&é Ranké, a powerful saminddr, and from that town 
to Ajmir, which is his capital. In that place are to be found 
mines of gold and silver, silks, musk, and all the productions of 
Tibet, from which country he was only distant two days’ journey ; 
—when, on a sudden, as has been frequently observed in those 
mountains, the neighing of the horses, and the sound of the 
himeelf of the mines in the hills. Five or six years afterwards, he plundered the 
Do4b, and then made an attack on Basantpdr in the hills, where there was a royal 
garrison, and died from the effects of a gun-shot wound received there. 'Abdu- 
Kf&dir, who declares himself a devoted friend and admirer of Husain Kh&n, says 
that, though to all appearance he was a fool, he was in reality a very intelligent man. 
See infra, p. 503. 

1 An impression of the great wealth of Kum&Gn was generally prevalent about 
this time. Firishta at the conclusion of bis work, in speaking of the native Raj&s 
of Hinddstan, says, ‘‘ The R&j& of Kumfdn possesses extensive dominions. A cone 
siderable quantity of gold is procured by washing, and copper mines are to be found 
in the country. The treasures, too, are vast. It isa rule among the R&jas not to 
encroach upon the hoards of their ancestors; for it isa saying among them, that 
whoever applies his father’s treasures to his own use, will become mean and beggarly 


in spirit, so that, at the present day, fifty-six distinct treasures exist, which have been 
left by the Rajas of Kum4an, each with the owner's seal upon it,’’ 
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kettle-drums, as well as the voices of his followers, caused the 
clouds to collect, and so much rain fell, that neither corn nor 
grass was to be procured.! Famine stared the army in the face, 
and although Husain Khan, with the most undaunted intrepidity 
encouraged his men, and excited their cupidity by representing 
the wealth of the city and the country, in gold, jewels and 
treasure, they were too much disheartened to second his resolu- 
tion, and he was compelled to retreat. 

On their retreat the Kafirs, who were in possession of the 
passes, showered down stones and arrows tipped with poisoned 
bones upon them. They also blocked up the way, and most of 
the bravest of his warriors drank the cup of martyrdom. Many 
of the wounded, who escaped at the time, died five or six 
months afterwards from the effects of the poisorr. 

Husain Khan returned to Court, and requested that Kant and 
Gola? might be conferred upon him in jagéfr, in lieu of the one he 
held before. ‘This was graciously acceded to. Several times he 
made incursions to the foot of the hills with various success, but 
he was never able to penetrate into the interior. Many fine 
fellows, who had escaped half-dead from his first expedition, now 
felt the malarious influence of the climate, and died off, but not in 
battle. After some years Husain Khan, contrary to the advice 
and remonstrances of his friends, mustered his forces for a final 


1 This story reminds us of the succour which was so opportunely offered to the 
army of Marcus Aurelius, when it was engaged in a hopeless conflict with the Marco- 
manni, in the barren mountains beyond the Danube. 

Oh nimium dilecte Deo: cui fundit ab antris 
£Zolus armatas hiemes; cui militat ether, 


Et conjurati veniunt ad classica venti. 
Claudian, De tert. Cons, Honor. v. 98. 


Tertullian, Eusebius, Jerome, and other Christian authors ascribe the miraculous 
shower to the prayers of the Christian soldiers in the army. Suidas and Dio Cassius 
toa magician. The fact is indisputable; the cause is more probably explained by 
our Oriental writer. In modern days, it has frequently been observed that severe 
actions have been followed by rain, and philosophical reasons have been assigned for 
this curious effect. 

2 This district, which pretty nearly corresponds with Sh&hjah4npdr, in Rohilkhand, 
is sometimes styled Kant Gola. For the position and varying extent of this tract, 
see Supplemental G.cssary, Art. GOLA, 
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struggle to get possession of the hills, and perished in the 
attempt, as, please God, will be mentioned in its proper place. 

About this time I went, after taking leave of Husain Khan, 
from Lucknow to Badéin, where I formed a suitable nuptial 
alliance for my brother, Shaikh Muhammad, whom [ loved from 
my very soul, nay, better than my own soul, for he was endowed 
with every excellent and angelic quality. Three months did not 
elapse before he died, he, as well as ’Abdu-l Latif, the light of my 
eyes, the earliest fruits of the garden of my life (my first-born), 
who, when time cast an evil eye upon him, was carried off, in the 
twinkling of an eye,! from the cradle to the tomb, and I was 
suddenly reduced from the happiest to the saddest of men. God 
created me, and to God shall I return! 


Death of Shaikh Salim Chishtt.—The Author wounded.— 
Conflagration at Badain. 

[ Text, vol. ii. p.186.] In the year 979 a.n. the palace at Agra 
and the palace at the new town of Fathpir were completed. * * * 
At the close of the month of Ramazan of this year, Shaikh Salim 
Chishti, of Fathpir, died. He was one of the chief saints of 
Hindustan, and his sayings are worthy of commemoration. I 
will hereafter give a notice of him, please God, in the supplement 
to this history. 

During this year an unfortunate accident befell the author, of 
which the following are the particulars. At the period when 
KAnt and Gola was held in jégir by Muhammad Husain Khan, 
and when it pleased fate to associate me with him for some time, 
as I was appointed Judge of that district,? I went on a pilgrimage 
to Makanpar, a dependency of Kanauj, where is the tomb of the 
holy Shaikh, Badi’u-l Hakk wau-d din Shéh Madér (may God 
sanctify his tomb!). This son of man, through the disposition 
which he inherited from his sinful and ignorant nature (which 


1 This triple repetition of the word eye is intended for a witticism—frigid enough, 
and in a most inappropriate place. 
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he imbibed with his mother’s crude milk, and which is the 
cause of shame and reproach), and through innate darkness 
and ignorance (which are the source of presumption and baseness, 
and which came down to him by inheritance from father Adam), 
the eyes of his wisdom were covered with a film of lust, and he 
was inclosed in the net of lasciviousness, so that he committed 
all of a sudden, as was of old forewilled by Providence, a gross 
impropriety within that shrine. Since the chastisement as well 
as the mercy of God was upon me, I received upon earth the 
punishment of my sin, by his ordaining that several connexions 
of the girl whom I fell in love with should inflict nine sword 
wounds upon my head, hands, and shoulders. They were all 
slight, but one penetrated the bone of my skull, and reached to 
the brain, exposing me as a brainless fellow, and another partially 
severed the veins of the little finger of my left hand. I fainted 
away, and appeared to be travelling to another world. May God 
bless my resurrection ! 

I met with an excellent surgeon in Bangarmau, who closed my 
wounds within a week, and in the midst of my pain and illness, 
I made a vow, that if I recovered I would go to Mecca—a vow 
which I have not yet been able to perform, but which I hope, 
God willing, to do before I die, and before any obstacle intervenes 
to prevent the execution of that excellent resolve. The rest is 
with God! 

Afterwards, I arrived at Kant and Gola, and had no sooner 
bathed after my recovery, than I was again laid on my bed by 
sickness, the wound having become ulcerous from the effect of 
excessive cold. Husain Khan (may God bless him with eternal 
Paradise! for he showed himself more than a father or a brother 
to me) administered some medicine, in the shape of a plaster and 
electuary, both made from the wood of the tamarisk, and enabled 
me to proceed on my journey to Badéun. There another surgeon 
took off the dressings, and re-opened the wound on my head. I 
was nearly expiring from the intensity of the pain. * * * 

During this year a dreadful fire broke out at Baddin, and an 
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immense number of Musulmd4ns and Hindus perished in the 
flames. Carts full of the remains of those who were burnt were 
driven down to the river, and no one could tell who was a 
believer, and who an infidel. Many who escaped being burnt 
rushed to the ramparts, and were so scorched by the flames, that 
men and women precipitated themselves from the wall in despair. 
Some had their skins burnt and disfigured. Water seemed only 
to add fuel to the flames. All this I witnessed with my own 
eyes, and heard the noise of the flames with my own ears. Some 
it warned, others it destroyed. A short time before this, a half- 
witted fellow came from the Dodb, whom I took into my own 
house and society. He said to me one day in private, that I 
ought to flee out of that city, as some infliction of Providence 
was about to befall it. But I paid no attention to him, as he was 
a frequenter of taverns. 


Erection of the fort of Surat, in defiance of the Portuguese 

infidels. 

[ Text, vol. 11. p.145.] One day in the year 980, the King went 
to look at the fort of Surat, and gave orders to repair the portions 
that had been battered and destroyed. During his inspection 
he saw the large mortars, which had been despatched with a 
powerful fleet and army by Sulaiman Sultén, the Turkish Em- 
peror, to assist in capturing the harbours of Gujarat, and had been 
left on the sea-shore, covered with rust, because Sulaimén Agé, 
the admiral, had abandoned the enterprise through meeting with 
some obstacle.? There they remained, until Khud4wand Khén 

1 [See supra, p. 350. ] 

2 Muhammadan authors slur over the precipitate retreat, but Shaikh Zainu-d din 
confesses to a panic.—See Rowlandson, Zoh fut-ul-muyahideen, p.143. Maffei—who 
styles the admiral Sulaim4n, ‘ Solimanus Peloponnesius, vir enormi non minus adipe, 
quam avaritia et crudelitate notissimus,’—tells us, that the Turks were so terrified by 
the four lanterns, which the Portuguese hung out from some of the ships of the Goa 
fleet, that they set sail for Arabia in the utmost alarm, leaving behind them five 
hundred wounded and a great portion of their ordnance. 

Nonnius, (Nuno de Cunha) dum ab subsidium inclusis ferendum reliquam ornat 


classem, celeriter premisse liburnicee sexdecim ad Madrafabam accesserant noctu, 
quaternis in singulas puppes luminibus ad speciem augendam haud frustra sublatis: 
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waztr had them carried into the fort of Surat, at the time it was 
building. The few which remained had been taken to J unagarh ! 
by the Governor. The King inspected them, and gave orders that 
some of them, which were not wanted there, should be sent to 
Agra? 

The reason assigned for Khudéwand Khan’s® building the fort 
of Surat is, that the Firingis used to oppress the Musulméns in 
every kind of manner, devastating the country, and tormenting 
God’s servants. At the time of laying the foundations of the 
fort, they tried to throw every obstacle in the way, by firing 
cannon from their ships,‘ but all without effect. 

That expert engineer laid the foundations of one side within 
the sea, dug a deep ditch round the two sides which faced the 
land, and built the walls with stones and burnt bricks. The wall 
was thirty-five yards long.5 The breadth of the four walls was 
fifteen yards, and their height twenty yards, and the breadth of 


eo quippe terrore Turce perculsi, tribus jam millibus suarum amissis, © * ® noctis 
intempeste silentio conscendunt naves, duobus circiter mensibus in obsidione consump- 
tis; ac vela dant in Arabiam tanta cum trepidatione, ut saucios quingentos et magnam 
tormentorum partem feedé reliquerint.—(Maffei, Hist. Indic. Lib. xi. vol. ii. p. 503.) 

Diego de Conto says that the stratagem was rendered more effectual by the coinci- 
dence of an eclipse of the moon.—(Aszta, Dec. v. lib. v. cap. 4. See also Faria-e- 
Souza, tom. i. part iv. cap. 9.) 

* Solyman, the Bassa,”’ says Knolles, ‘‘a most famous Pyrat, assaulted (in Septem- 
ber, 1538) Dium, a castle of the Portugals, situate upon the mouth of that great river 
(Indus), but, in conclusion, after he had many days besieged the castle, both by sea and 
land, and tried the uttermost of his strength, he was so repulsed by the Portugals, that 
he was glad to forsake the siege, and leaving his great ordnance behind him for haste, 
returned back again to Aden, a city of great trade in Arabia Felix "—TZurkish His- 
tory, vol. i. p. 461. 

1 Firishta, in his reign of Mahmdd Sh&h III. of Gujar&t, says that they were 
brought from Janagarh for the defence of Surat ; and this is the most probable, as the 
ordnance was abandoned at Did. 

4 The Mir-dt-i Ahmadi says there was only one Sulaimfni gun which the King 
wished to transfer to Agra, but could not find the means of transport for eo heavy a 
piece.—Sce Bird, History of Guyjardt, p. 322. 

3 This is the same chief that we read of in Sidi ’Alfs journal.—See Diez, Denk- 
wirdigkeiten von Asien, vol. ii. p. 180. 


© G0 ps Leet jluw ssl OLT. 


5 (This sentence was not given in the original translation, but a note in the 
printed text says that it is found in all the three copies consulted. There must be 
some omission or error, or the fort must have been a very small affair. ] 
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the ditch was twenty yards. All the stones, the joints and 
interstices were fastened together with iron clamps, and made 
firm with molten lead. The battlements and embrasures are lofty, 
and so beautiful that every one was astonished at beholding them. 
On the bastions, which projected into the sea, was erected a gallery 
(ghurfa), which the Firingis, especially the Portuguese, profess to 
say is an invention of their own. When the Musulmans began: 
to erect this chaukandi,! the Firingis exerted every kind of op- 
position to obstruct it; and when they found they could not 
prevail by force, they offered large sums of money to prevent its 
being built: but Khud4wand Khan, through the regard which he 
bore to his own religion, sternly refused, and plied the work till 
it was finished, in contemptuous defiance of the Christians. 


Husain Khan Tukriya. 


[ Text, vol. ii. p.151.] In 980 a.a. Husain Khan Mahdi Kasim 
Khani, jagirdar of Kant and Gola, had gone off to quell the insur- 
gents of Badéun and Pattiali, before he heard of Ibréhim Husain 
Mirza’s arrival in the neighbourhood of Dehli? In the mean 


1 Tt is quite incomprehensible why this building, whatever it was, should have ex- 
cited so much rancour on both sides. One might suppose it was rather a battery, 
than a small palace. Literally, it may be said to mean “a four-cornered room.”’ 
Briggs calls it a four-storied palace. He translates the passage thus :— 

‘‘ Within the town is a beautiful building, four stories high, which the Hindus call 
Chowkunda, and the Europeans compare it to a Portuguese palace. Finding they could 
not prevent by force the construction of the fort, the Portuguese offered large sums 
of money to induce Khoodabunda Khan not to fortify Surat, but their gold was 
rejected.’’—(Briggs, vol. 11., Firishta, vol. iv. p. 147.) 

This differs much from the original, which runs thus :— 

‘‘ The Firingis said, ‘If you will not abstain from building the fort, do not, at 
any rate, build the chaukandi after the model of Portugal; and to secure that, we 
will pay as much money as we offered to prevent your building the fort.’ Ghazanfar 
Ak&i Turk, surnamed Khudawand Kh&n, replied, ‘Through the liberality of the 
Sultan I am in need of nothing; and to show my detestation of you, I shall build this 
kind of chaukandi, and secure for myself the peculiar blessings which attend good 
works.’ He then sent for the ordnance and other stores, which were called Sulaimdné 
on account of the Tarks having abandoned them, and which were then in J Gnagarh, 
and placed them in different parts of the fort of Surat, and strengthened it.’—- 
(History of Gwardt, Mahmad Shah IIT.) 

I cannot find mention of the transaction in any European author. 


3 [See supra, p. 355.] 
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time, Makhdamu-l Mulk Mauléné ’Abdu-lla Sulténpiri and 
Raja Bihér Mal, who were entrusted with the chief direction of 
affairs during the King’s absence in Gujarét, wrote to Husain 
Khan from Fathpur, to inform him that [bréhim Husain Mirza 
had experienced two defeats, and was then in the vicinity of 
Dehli, and that as no person of importance was now present to 
defend the capital, he ought to hasten to Fathpur without delay. 

He accordingly prepared to obey their summons, and was well 
on his road, having arrived at the village of Oudh, in Jalesar, 
when he learnt that the Raja of Awesar still continued the de- 
predations which he had practised since the accession of the King, 
in the neighbourhood of Agra, and had become a predatory 
robber (kassdék). He had been engaged in several hard conflicts 
with some loyal nobles, and had slain many excellent men, and 
at that time he was concealed in the jungle of the village of 
Nauréhi, in the pargana of Jalesar. 

We had scarcely time to ponder on this intelligence, when all 
of a sudden, while we were marching at mid-day on the 15th 
of Ramazén, the men being off their guard, and going on in 
separate parties, most of them, also, being exhausted with the 
fast, an attack was made upon us, with matchlocks and arrows. 
The Réj& of Awesar had formed stages of wicker-work on the 
tops of the trees, and from this secure position several of our 
men were killed and wounded. At the very commencement of 
the attack, a ball struck Husain Khaén below the knee, grazed his 
thigh, and, passing through the saddle, was spent upon the head 
of his horse. He was very nearly fainting and falling from his 
saddle, but his self-possession enabled him to keep his seat by 
clinging to the pommel. I threw water on his face, and his im- 
mediate attendants, not aware of the accident, at first thought 
that his fasting had worn him out. I then seized hold of his 
bridle, for the purpose of carrying him for safety behind a tree 
out of the storm of arrows, when he opened his eyes, and, con- 
trary to his usual habit, looked sternly at me, and made signs 
that there was no need to hold his reins, but that we should dis- 
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mount and join in the fray. We accordingly alighted, leaving 
him there to take care of himself. 

The contest then raged with fury, and many were killed on 
both sides, At last, towards evening, victory inclined to our 
party, which was the smallest, and the infidels were put to flight 
like so many sheep, but not before our sipdhis were so tired, that 
they could scarcely wield a sword or shoot an arrow. We had 
all been so jammed together in the forest, that we could with 
difficulty tell friend from foe. Some of our men had strength of 
mind and body enough, to deserve the reward, both of engaging 
in holy war, and of maintaining a strict.fast. I, on the contrary, 
in my weakness, at last took a cup of water to moisten my 
throat, for the want of which some poor fellows died. Several 
excellent friends of mine attained martyrdom in repelling this 
attack. 

After this victory, Husain Khan returned by rapid marches to 
Kant and Gola, and strengthened those places. Shortly after, 
Ibréhim arrived in the pargana of Lakhnor, fifteen kos from 
Sambal.!. As Husain Khan was still suffering from the effects of 
his wound, he was obliged to be carried on a litter, but never- 
theless he advanced to Bans Bareillfi, in order to force Ibr&him 
to action, and from Bareilli he made Sambal in one day by a 
forced march. Ibr&him, alarmed at this exhibition of confidence 
and courage, thought it better to decline an action, and retreated 
by way of Amroha, in the environs of Lakhnor, leaving a dis- 
tance of seven kos hetween him and his opponent. Had Husain 
Khan been compelled to fight in his then wounded state, God 
knows what would have happened! It was one of the Mirzé’s 
mistakes that he did not attack Husain Khan while he was in 
this weak state. 

[Mu’inu-d din Khan Farankhddi, governor of Sambal, with 
a large party, and several other amirs and sdgirddrs of the neigh- 
bourhood, who had taken refuge in the fort, when they heard at 


1 Sambal was the paternal estate of Ibrahim Husain Mirz&. Gulrukh Begam, 
his wife, was a daughter of Kamrfn Mirz4, and, consequently, Akbar’s first cousin. 
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midnight the roll of the drums of Husain Khan, they thought 
the Mirz& was upon them, and were quite overpowered by fear. 
But when the cry arose that Husain Khan had come to their 
assistance, they came out joyfully to meet him. Next day we 
went to the abode of Shaikh Fathu-lla Tarbati, one of the vicars 
of Shaikhu-l Islam Fathpari, and there held a council. It was 
then considered advisable that all the amirs of the neighbourhood 
of Dehli who had turned out against the Mirza should go with 
Tolak Khén Korchi and * * to the pargana of Ahdr on the 
Ganges, and there wait for us; then, after the junction of the 
forces, further operations might be decided on. 

Husain Khan exclaimed, ‘Good God! The Mirz& came here 
with a small party of horse, and although your numbers more than 
doubled his, you took refuge in the fort of Sambal; and now 
twenty or thirty amirs and old soldiers with a large force are so 
dismayed that you want to shelter yourselves in the fort of Ahér, 
which is a mere rat’s hole. This will encourage the Mirza to 
make further attacks upon the Imperial territories. Now there 
are two courses open, one of which we must follow. You must 
cross the Ganges, and, under the cover of that old fort, must 
intercept the Mirz&, and prevent his getting over the Ganges. 
I will follow up in his rear, and we shall see what will happen. 
Or I will hasten over the Ganges, and head the Mirz&, while you 
pursue him. This seems to be our duty.” But they could not 
agree upon any course until Husain Khan, driven by necessity, 
went off in haste with the horsemen he had to the amirs at Ahér, 
and inveighed loudly against their going into the fort. He 
brought them out, and again held a council with them. ‘The 
enemy,” he said, ‘‘is in the heart of the country, and is like a hare 
in the midst of a camp. If we follow him up sharply, we may settle 
his business, and take him alive. The glory of this victory will 
be yours.” The soldiers said, ‘ Under the orders of Makhdimu-l 
Mulk and R&jé Bihaér Mal, we have driven the Mirza out of the 
Delhi territory, and have come into Sambal. Mu’inu-d din Ahmad 
Khan is the master and jdgirddr of this province, and he is now 
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responsible. Our orders were to protect Dehli, not to make war 
upon the Mirzé, for there are risks in such a course.”’ 

Intelligence now arrived that the Mirz4 had attacked Amroha, 
and having crossed the Ganges at the ford of Chaubila, was 
marching rapidly towards Lahore. Husain KhAn, convinced of 
the apathy of the amirs, separated himself from them immediately, 
and made a forced march to Garh-muktesar, in order to arrest the 
Mirzé. Of the royal amirs, Turk Subh4n Kuli and Farrukh 
Diwéna were the only ones that accompanied him. A letter 
now reached him from the amirs of Ah4r, urging him to come 
speedily and join them. The Mirzé, like the rook on a cleared 
chess-board, now came into the heart of the country, plundering 
and ravaging the towns in his way. When he was at Payal, his 
men committed such atrocities upon Musulman people as cannot 
well be described. In that town twelve virgins were ravished 
with such violence that several of them died. Other places fared 
in the same way. Husain Khan followed the steps of the Mirza, 
and the amirs came after him, until they reached Sirhind. Here 
they became refractory, and would go no further. But Husain 
Khan was not content to remain. With the small force under 
his command, not exceeding 200 men in all, and with the two 
persons (above named), he marched rapidly from Sirhind to 
Lidiyd4na. There he learnt that on the Mirza’s approaching 
Lahore, the garrison had closed the gates against him. Upon 
this the Mirz& went to Sher-garh and Jahni. 

Husain Kuli Khan, who was besieging Nagarkot and the fort 
of Kangra, heard of these movements of the Mirz&’s; so he 
patched up a treaty with the Hindus. He received five mans of 
gold as tribute from the people of Nagarkot, and had the khutba 
read in His Majesty’s name. He then marched away along with 
Mirzé Yusuf Khan, Masnad-i ’Ali, Fattu (Katld) the slave of 
*Adali, Ism’ail Khan, Réjé Birbal and other amirs, and proceeded 
in pursuit to Sankra. When Husain Khan heard of this move- 
ment, in that madness which a thousand times had got the better 
of his judgment, he swore an oath that he would not eat food 
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until Husain Kuli joined him. Crossing the Biyéh at the ford of 
Talwandi, he made a forced march to Sher-garh, one of the de- 
pendencies of Jahni. There he paid a visit to Shaikh Dadad 
Kédir{ Jahni-w4l. When food was served, he excused himself 
from eating on account of his oath. The Shaikh observed that it 

was easy to atone for an oath, but silly to distress one’s friends. 

The Khan instantly called for a slave, and having set him free, 

thus atoned for his oath. Then he partook of the food, and 

benefited by the gracious words which he heard. He remained 

there that night. The monastery of the Shaikh provided enter- 

tainment for all the party, and his fields furnished grass and corn 

for the horses. 

Three days afterwards I came from Lahore to Sher-garh, and 
stayed there four days, seeing and hearing things which had 
never entered into my imagination. I was anxious to withdraw 
from the world, and to devote myself to the sweeping of the 
monastery. But the Shaikh would not allow me, and told me I 
must go to Hinddstan. So I took my leave in a very forlorn 
and distressed state. * * * 

One stage from Talwandi, Husain Khan addressed a letter to 
Husain Kuli Khan, saying that he had come four hundred kos 
by forced marches, and begging for one day’s delay, so that he 
might join him, and share in the victory to be won. Husain 
Kuli Khan said, “‘ Very well,” and sent the messenger back. On the 
same day he hastened on to the town of Tulamba, four kos from 
Multan, and attacked the Mirz4, who was out hunting, and quite 
unaware of his approach. Some of the Mirz4’s men were pre- 
paring to march, and others had dispersed, and were not in con- 
dition to fight. Mas’id Husain Mirz4, younger brother of Mirzé 
Ibr4him Husain, took the initiative, and attacked the forces of 
Husain Kuli Khan; but his horse stumbled and fell upon the 
broken ground, and he was taken prisoner. When Mirzé Ibrahim 
Husain returned from hunting, all chance was gone ; and although 
he fought well, and made several charges, he was unable to gain 
any success ; so he turned his reins and fled. 
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The day after the victory Husain Khén arrived at Télamba, 
with eighty or ninety men, and drums beating. Husain Kuli 
Kh&n showed him the battle-field, and told him of each man’s 
exploits. Husain Kh&n then said, ‘“‘ As the enemy has escaped 
alive, you must pursue him and take him prisoner, for the 
business is not yet completed.” Husain Kuli Khan replied that 
he had come from Nagarkot by forced marches, that his forces 
had suffered many hardships in that mountainous country, and 
were not in condition. A complete victory had been secured, 
and now there was an opportunity for other friends. 

Husain Khan now hoped that his turn was come, and that the 
hardships and the forced march of five hundred kos had opened a 
way for him, so he took his leave, and pressed forward. Some 
men, who were worn out with fatigue, he sent to Lahore with the 
elephants and drums. With a small party of men he took up 
the pursuit of the Mirzé. There was but a short distance be- 
tween him and the unfortunate Mirz4, when one night the Mirz& 
and about four hundred horsemen halted on the banks of the 
Biy&h and Sutlej, where the rivers unite. The jhé/s, who are a 
low class of Mult4n peasants, having collected together, made a 
night attack upon him, and assailed him with arrows. The Mirzé, 
with a party of men, some wounded and some disabled, did what 
they could to beat off their assailants; but the yhi/s came on suc- 
cessfully. At length an arrow, guided by fate, struck the Mirza 
at the back of his head, and came out through his throat. Unable 
otherwise to help himself, he changed his clothes, and his men left 
him. They fled, sorely distressed, in every direction. But wher- 
ever they went, they were marks for the arrows of death, and met 
their fate. One or two old slaves of Mirz4é Ibrahim, having 
dressed him in the garments of a kalandar, were desirous of 
getting him out of the way of danger. His helplessness was so 
great that they took him for refuge to the dwelling of a darwesh 
named Shaikh Zakariya. Outwardly the Shaikh applied oint- 
ment to his wounds, but privately he sent information to Sa’id 
Khan at Mult4n. The Khan sent a slave named Daulat Khén 
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to bring in the Mirz4 a prisoner. Sa’id Khan wrote a despatch, 
and sent it to the Emperor as he was coming to Ajmir on his 
return from Gujarat. | 

Husain Khan, when he heard of the capture of the Mirza, 
hastened to Multan, and saw Sa’id Khén. He made a difficalty 
about seeing the Mirz4, and said: ‘‘ If when I see him, I salute him, 
it will be inconsistent with my duty to the Emperor, and if I do 
not salute him, it will be uncourteous, and the Mirza will say to 
himself—‘ See this uneircumcised fellow, who, when he received 
quarter at the siege of Satwés, made obeisances without end, and 
now that evil days are fallen upon me treats me cavalierly.”” The 
Mirz& heard these ceremonious words of his, and said ‘* Come and 
see me, and without obeisance, for I waive it.” Notwithstanding 
he made his bow, and saw him. The Mirza, with an anxious 
look, said, ‘‘I had no intention of rebellion and disturbance. 
When the matter took a serious turn, [ took my own course, and 
threw myself into a foreign country. But they would not allow 
me to stay there. If it was my fate that this defeat should fall 
upon me, would to God that I had received it at your hands, that 
it might have been the cause of the advancement of you, who are 
my co-religionist, and not from Husain Kuli Khan, who is alien 
in religion and sect!””? Husain Khan then returned to Kant and 
Gola, and soon afterwards he heard that the Mirzé had died iu 
prison. | 

Husain Khan proceeded from Kant and Gola to Court. Husain 
Kuli Khan also came to Fathpir from the Panjab, bringing 
Mas’id Husain Mirza, with his eyes fastened up, .and a number 
of the Mirz4’s men as prisoners. They were nearly three 
hundred persons, and they were brought before the Emperor, 
with skins of asses, hogs, and dogs cast over them, some to 
be put to death with divers tortures, and some to be set at 
liberty. * * Said Khan also sent the head of Mirz& Ibréhim 
Husain from Multan, having had it cut off for the purpose 
after his death. ] 
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Sulaiman Kirdni.} 

[ Text, vol. ii. p. 163.] [In this year (980) died Sulaiman 
Kirdni, ruler of Bengal, who had assumed the title of Hasrat-i 
"ala. He had conquered that mine of infidelity, the city of 
Katak and Band4ras,? and had made Jagann&th a home of Islim. 
His authority extended from Kamra (Kamrip) to Orissa. His 
son Bayazid succeeded him; but in the course of five or six 
months, the Afghans put him to death, and his brother Daud bin 
Sulaiman attained the sovereignty.] 


Abi-l Fazl. 


[ Text, vol. ii. p.173.] About this time (Zi-l hijja, 981 a.n.), 
Shaikh Aba-l Fazl, son of Shaikh Mubarak Nagori, the star of 
whose knowledge and wisdom was brilliant, came to Court, and 
received many marks of distinction. 


Building of Palaces. 


[Text, vol. ii. p. 173.] In 981 fine spacious palaces were 
built on the road to Ajmir. His Majesty’s devotion induced 
him every year to go on a pilgrimage to that city. So directions 
were given for building a palace at every stage between Agra and 
Ajmir, and for erecting a pillar and sinking a well at every kos. 
Some hundreds of thousands of stags’ horns, which had been 
killed in the course of His Majesty’s life, were placed upon the 
pillars as a memorial for the world. Would that, instead of 
these, gardens or sardis had been formed! 


Lodi Afghan.‘ 


(Text, vol. ii. p.174.] [Daud was now at Hajipur, and at 
the instance of Katli Khan, governor of Jagannéth, he threw 


1 [See supra, p. 372.] 

2 [Katak was called “ Katak Ban&ras.” See suprd, p. 386.] 

3 The pillar, which is in the best state of preservation, is to be seen at Fathpdr 
Stkri, where the garrulous cicerone gives a very different account of its origin. It is 
called “ hiran minar,” or “ pillar of the antelope.” 


4 [See supra, p. 372.] 
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into prison his amiru-l umard Lodi, who had been ruler of Orissa, 
but who had since taken a hostile course, and had set himself 
up in opposition in the fort of Roht&s. He got Lodi into his 
power by holding out the bribe of an elephant. They tell the 
story that one day Déid went out hunting with a small escort, 
and that Lodi, with ten thousand horsemen of Sulaimdn’s, formed 
the design of putting down Déud. But Dédd went back to the 
city, assembled his forces, and scattered Lodi’s followers. By his 
crafty management, he got Lodi into his power, and appropriated 
all that he possessed. Lodi, knowing his death to be certain, did 
not withhold his advice from D&ad. He said, ‘“ Although I 
know that you will be very sorry after my death, and that you 
will derive no benefit from it, still I will give you one counsel, 
which if you act upon you will prove victorious. My advice is, 
that you place no reliance upon that peace which I effected not 
long ago by means of two /acs of rupees. The Mughals will 
never let you alone for this trifling sum. Be beforehand with 
them, and make war with them immediately, for there is nothing 
like the first blow.’? Déud thonght he had an evil design in 
what he said, and, proud of the hollow peace which he had made 
with Khaén-khanén, but which was no better than a shadow, he 
put the devoted Lodi to death. Thus he struck his own foot 
with the axe, and at the same time uprooted the plant of his 
prosperity with the spade of calamity. ] 


Building of the fort of Paydg. 

[Text, vol. ii. p.176.] On Safar 23rd, a.n. 982, His Majesty 
arrived at Paydég (Prayéga), which is commonly called Illahabas, 
where the waters of the Ganges and Jumna unite. The infidels 
consider this a holy place, and with the object of obtaining the 
rewards which are promised in their creed, of which transmigra- 
tion is one of the most prominent features, they submit them- 
selves to all kinds of tortures. Some place their brainless heads: 
under saws, others split their deceitful tongues in two, others 
enter hell by casting themselves down into the deep river from 
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the top of a high tree.! Here His Majesty laid the foundations 
of an Imperial city, which he called l1l4habas. 


Translation of the Singhdsan Battist. 


{ Text, vol. ii. p. 183.] [In Juméda-l &khir, while the Court 
was at Sher-garh, otherwise ealled Kanauj, a book called Singh- 
dsan Battist, which is a series of thirty-two tales about Raéjé 
Bikramajit, King of Malwa, and resembles the 7'ti-ndma, was 
placed in my hands; and I received His Majesty’s instructions to 
make a translation in prose and verse. I was to begin the work 
at once, and present a sheet of my work on that very day. 
A learned brahman was appointed to interpret the book for me. 
On the first day I completed a sheet, containing the beginning 
of the first story, and when I presented it, His Majesty ex- 
pressed his approbation. When the translation was finished, I 
called it Ahirad-afsd, a name which contains the date of its 
composition. It was graciously accepted, and placed in the 
Library. | 

Revenue Arrangements. 


[Text, vol. ii. p. 189.] [In this year (982) an order was 
promulgated for improving the cultivation of the country, and 
for bettering the condition of the raiyats. All the parganas 
of the country, whether dry or irrigated, whether in towns 
or hills, in deserts and jungles, by rivers, reservoirs, or wells, 
were all to be measured, and every such piece of land as, 
upon cultivation, would produce one kror of tankas, was to be 
divided off, and placed under the charge of an officer to be 
called krori, who was to be selected for his trustworthiness, and 
whether known or unknown to the revenue clerks and treasurers. 
So that in the course of three years all the uncultivated land 
might be brought into cultivation, and the public treasury might 

1 [See Vol. I. p. 35.] Here is still further testimony to this tree being in the open 
air, at the point of the confluence, to a very late period. It is the celebrated Akhai- 
ber, or immortal fig-tree. See Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, vol. i. p. 302. 

2 [See supra, p. 383.] 

VOL. Y. 33 
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be replenished. Security was taken from each one of these 
officers. The measurement was begun in the vicinity of Fath- 
pir. One kror was named Adampir, another Shethpur, another 
Ayubpur, and so on, according to the names of the various prophets 
(and patriarchs). Regulations were circulated, but eventually 
these regulations were not observed as they ought to have been. 
A great portion of the country was laid waste through the rapacity 
of the kroris, the wives and children of the raiyats were sold and 
scattered abroad, and everything was thrown into confusion. But 
the kroris were brought to account by Raj& Todar Mal, and many 
good men died from the severe beatings which were administered, 
and from the tortures of the rack and pincers. So many died 
from protracted confinement in the prisons of the revenue autho- 
rities, that there was no need of the executioner or swordsman, and 
no one cared to find them graves or grave-clothes. Their condi- 
tion was like that of the devout Hindus in the country of Kamrap, 
who, having dedicated themselves to their idol, live for one year in 
the height of enjoyment, appropriating everything that comes to 
their hands; but at the end of the period, one by one they go 
and assemble at the idol temple, and cast themselves under the 
wheels of its car, or offer up their heads to the idol. 

1 All the country, with the exception of that which was under 
the khdlisa (exchequer), was held in jagir by theamirs. But from 
the prevalence of indulgence and debauchery, extravagance in 
household expenditure, and accumulation of riches, there was no 
means of maintaining the soldiery or of fostering the peasants. 
When the services of the anvirs were required, they came into the 
field attended only by a few slaves, or some young Mughal soldiers. 
Able soldiers were nowhere to be found. Shahb4z Kh&n, the 
mir-bakhshi, revived the regulations of the ddgh (branding), and 
the mahalli, which were instituted by Sultan ’Aléu-d din Khilji, 
and were afterwards maintained by Sher Shah. It was also settled 
that every amir should be first appointed commander of a score 


1 (Since translating these passages, I find that Mr. Blochmann has also translated 
this and several of the following paragraphs. See Ain-+ Akbaré, vol. i. p. 242.) 
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(bist?).' * * * When he brought up the horses of those twenty 
horsemen for the ddgh according to the regulation, he might be 
promoted to be a sadi (commander of a hundred) or higher. 

They were also to keep elephants, horses, and camels suitable 
to their rank. When they brought this number of horsemen for 
inspection, they were to be treated according to their deserts and 
position, and might attain to a mansab of 1000, 2000 or of 5000, 
than which there is none higher. If they did not do so, they fell 
from their rank. 

But under this regulation also the ill-used soldiers fared worse. 
For it was found that the amirs, having effected their objects, 
dressed up many of their dependents (khdss-khaildn) and horse- 
men (bdrgir) in the garb of soldiers, and bringing them to the 
muster, they made up the complement of their mansab, and received 
jagirs in proportion. Then they dismissed the bargirs until they 
required them again, when.they would once more enlist, accord- 
ing to their requirements, a number of temporary soldiers, and 
dismiss them again when no longer wanted. 

The treasure, the collections, and the expenditure of the man- 
sabdars remained unaltered, but in every way dirt fell into the 
plate of the poor soldier, so that he was unable to gird up his loins. 
Tradesmen, such as weavers, cotton-dressers, carpenters, and 
Hindi and Musulmén grocers (bakkdl) would hire a horse or 
charger, and bringing it up for the dégh, would obtain a mansab, and 
would become a krori, ahadi (guardsman), or dakhilt (substitute) 
of some one. A few days afterwards no trace would be found of 
the hired horse or of the missing charger, and they were reduced 
to the position of footmen. 

There were many men who at the time of the royal inspection 
at the public office were placed in the scales, bound hand and foot 
with their garments on, and their weight would reach to two and 
a half mans or three mans more or less. Afterwards it would be 
found out that the clothes were hired, and the horse borrowed. 
His Majesty used to say, “ I with my eyes open, and aware of what 


1 (Here follows an unintelligible passage. ] 
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I am about, give something to these men, so that they may have 
some means of living.” After a while they would present themselves 
again as ahadis of two horses, of one horse, or even of half a horse. 
For two horsemen would be partners of one horse, and receiving 
for it the forage allowance, amounting to six rupees, would divide 
it between them. This sort of trade was carried on to a great 
extent ; but for all this the Emperor's good fortune was so great 
and flourishing that his enemies were everywhere annihilated, 
and soldiers were not so much wanted. ‘The amirs also were set 
free from the unseemly blandishments of the uncircumcised. ] 


 Abt-l Fusl’s second introduction to Akbar. 

(Text, vol. ii. p.198.] In 982 Abi-l Fazl, now styled ’ Adidas 
or “very learned,” came a second time to Court. He set the 
world in flames, and “lighted up the lamp of the Sabdhis,”—a 
proverbial way of saying he lighted. his lamp by daylight. In 
accord with the saying, “ He who contends gains his object,” he 
set himself in opposition to all sects, and bound the girdle of 
reform about his loins. He presented a commentary on the 
A'yatu-l kurst, which treated on the nice points and subtleties of 
the Kurén. People say that his father wrote it, but he presented 
it, and got much praise. The words “ tafsir-i Akbart” give the 
date of its composition. The Emperor received him graciously, 
and (in order to humiliate the arrogance of the proud mudids) 
looked upon him more favourably than he did upon me. The 
reason of Abd-l Fazl’s antagonism and rancour was that at the 
time of the persecution and massacre of heretics like Mir Habshi 
and others, Shaikh Abdié-n Nabi, Makhdimu-l Mulk, and the 
learned in general took counsel together, and with one accord 
they represented that Shaikh Mubérak Mahdawi also was a 
heretic, who was lost himself, and led others to perdition. Having 
got tacit permission to repress aud remove him, they sent officers 
to apprehend him; but as the Shaikh had absconded with his 
sons, they broke the pulpit of his mosque. He then sought the 
protection of Shaikh Salim Chishti in Fathpdr, who was then at 
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the height of his prosperity and eminence. Shaikh Salim sent 
him something for his expenses, and recommended him to leave 
the country, and fly to Gujarat. As he obtained nothing in this 
quarter, he went to Mirz& ’Aziz Koka, who represented to the 
King, that Shaikh Mubérak was a learned and indigent man, that 
his children were clever, that he held no land in tn’dm, and 
inquired what was the advantage of persecuting a worthy man. 
So the Emperor gave up the intention of hurting him, and in a 
short time everything went on to his heart’s content. Shaikh 
Abi-I Fazl ingratiated himself with His Majesty by his unremit- 
ting devotion to the King’s service, by his temporizing disposi- 
tion, by his duplicity, by his study of the King’s temper and 
sentiments, and by his boundless flattery. When he at last ob- 
tained the opportunity, he took his revenge upon that sect whose 
works and efforts have met with so little reward. He was the 
cause not only of the destruction of these old labourers, but of the 
disasters which fell upon all God’s wise and holy servants, upon 
the infirm and upon orphans, by the resumption of their allow- 
ances in money and rent-free lands, * * When trouble and misery 
fell upon them, he used frequently to quote this quatrain :— 


‘‘T have set fire to my barn with my own hands, 
As I am the incendiary, how can I complain of my enemy ? 
No one is my enemy but myself, 
Woe is me! I have torn my garment with my own hands.” 


If any one, while remonstrating, cited the precepts of religious 
men, he would say in reply, that the precept quoted was the 
composition of such and such a grocer, such and such a cobbler, 
such and such a currier, for he thought proper to reject all the 
wise sayings of Muhammadan Shaikhs and Doctors. 


The ‘“Ibddat-khdna.\— Polemical Discussions. 
(Text, vol. ii. p. 200.] [In the year 983 the buildings of the 
'ibddat-khéna were completed. The cause of their erection was 
1 [See supra, p. 390 ] 
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this. In the course of the last few years the Emperor had 
gained in succession many great and remarkable victories, and 
his dominion had grown in extent from day to day. Not an 
enemy was left in the world. He had taken a liking for the 
society of ascetics and the disciples of the celebrated Mu’iniyyah 
(God rest his soul!). He spent much time in discussing the 
Word of God and the sayings of the Prophet; and he devoted 
his attention to questions of Sufism, seience, philosophy, law and 
other matters. He passed whole nights in meditation upon God 
and upon the modes of addressing him as yd hé and yd hadi. 
Reverence for the great Giver filled his heart. In order to show 
his gratitude for some of his blessings, he would sit many a 
morning alone in prayer and mortification upon the stone bench 
of an old cell which lay near the palace in a lonely spot. Thus 
engaged in meditation, he gathered the bliss of the early hours of 
dawn. * * * 

Having completed the building (ef the *ibddat-khdna), he 
made a large hall in each of the four divisions of it. He also 
finished the construction of the tank called anuptaldo. He called 
the building ’thadat-khdna, and by degrees it became at last a 

| On Fridays after prayers he would go from the new 
khankah of the Shaikhu-l Islam, and hold a meeting in this 
building. Shaikhs, learned and pious men, and a few of his own 
companions and attendants, were the only people who were in- 
vited. Jiscussions were carried on upon all kinds of instructive 
and useful topics. * * * Every Sabbath evening he invited 
saiyids, shaikhs, doctors and nobles. But ill feeling arose in the 
company about the seats and order of precedence, so His Majesty 
ordered that the nobles should sit on the east side, the saiyids on 
the west, the ’u/amd on the south, and the shatkhs on the north. 
His Majesty would go from time to time to these various parties, 
and converse with them and ascertain their thoughts. Quantities 
of perfume were used, and large sums of money were distributed 


1 (The meaning is here doubtful. The text has three variant readings, ’stddat, 
*iyddat, and 'tbdrat-khdna, no one of which seems applicable. ] 
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as rewards of merit and ability among the worthy people who 
obtained an entry through the favour of the Emperor’s atten- 
dants. Many fine books which had belonged to ‘Itimad Khan 
Gujaréti, and had been acquired in the conquest of Gujar&t, were 
placed in the royal library, but were subsequently brought out 
and distributed by the Emperor among learned and pious men. 
Among the rest he gave me a book called Anwdru-1 mashkit.* * * 
One night the vein of the neck of the ’u/amd of the age swelled 
up, and a great outcry and tumult arose. This annoyed His 
Majesty, and he said to me (Badaini), ‘In future report any one 
of the assembly whom you find speaking improperly, and I will 
have him turned out.” I said quietly to Asaf Khan, “According 
to this, a good many would be expelled.” His Majesty asked 
what I had said. When I told him, he was much amused, and 
repeated my saying to those who were near him. 

He used to summon Makhdimu-l Mulk Mauléné ’Abdu-lla 
Sultanpdri to that assembly, in order to annoy him; and he set 
up to argue against him Haji Ibrahim and Shaikh Abia-] Fazl, 
then a new arrival, but now the prime leader of the New Religion 
and Faith, or rather the infallible guide and expositor de omnibus 
rebus et quibusdam aliis, His Majesty used to interrupt the 
Maulana at every statement, and at a hint from him his com- 
panions also would interfere with interjections and observations, 
and would tell queer stories about the Maulén4, and exemplified 
in his person the verse of the Kurén, ‘“ And some of you shall 
have life prolonged to a miserable age.” | 


The Pilgrimage. 

[ Text, vol. ii. p.203.] One night (during the year 983), Khaén 
Jahan mentioned that Makhdumu-l Mulk had given an opinion 
that in those days it was not a religious duty to go on a pilgrim- 
age, and that it was even sinful to do so. When he was asked his 
reasons, he replied, that there were only two ways to Mecca, one 
by ’Irdk, the other by Gujarat. By the former, a man must hear 
abusive language from the Kazilbéshes (Persian Shi’as); by the 
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latter, he must, before he embarks at sea, suffer the indignity of 
entering into an engagement with the Firing{s, which engagement 
was headed and stamped with portraits of the Virgin Mary and 
Jesus Christ (upon whom be peace!), and so is tintctured with 
idol worship.! Therefore both ways should be prohibited. 

Another device of Makhddmu-l Mulk’s was the trick by which 
he avoided payment of the legal alms due upon his wealth.* At 
the end of each year he used to make over all his property to his 
wife, but before the year had run ont he took it all back again. 
It was said that he practised some other tricks, of which even the 
Israelites would have been ashamed. Stories were told, one after 
another, about his meanness and shabbiness, and baseness and 
worldliness, and oppression, all which vices were exhibited towards 
holy and deserving men, especially those of the Panjab, and 
which one by one came to light, verifying the saying, '‘ There 
is a day when secrets shall be disclosed.” They told also other 
stories founded upon his villany, sordid disposition, and con- 
temptible conduct, and they ended by deciding that he ought to 
be shipped off by force to Mecca. When he was asked if he 
thought the pilgrimage a duty for himself, he replied in the 
negative. About this time, Makhdimu-l Mulk began to fall 
into discredit, and Shaikh ’Abdu-n Nabi? succeeded him in the 
good graces of the King. 


1 Maffei mentions a toll, and Osorius tells us that the Portuguese allowed no one to 
sail without one of theis, passports. Faria-e-Souza says that these passports were not 
unfrequently mere “letters of Bellerophon,” to the effect that “The owner of this 
ship is a very wicked Moor; I desire that the first Portuguese captain to whom this 
is shown may make a prize of her! *’—Sce Rowlandson, Zohfut-ul Mujahideen, 
pp. 90, 104. 

2 (Or, more familiarly, how he avoided payment of income-tax. ] 

3 An account of each of these ecclesiastical judges is given among the Biographies 
of learned men at the end of the work. That of ’Abdu-n Nabi will be found among 
these Extracts, 

Respecting Makhdému-] Mulk, an intelligent author, who has written on the sub- 
ject of Akbar’s deflections from the path of the Muhammadan religion, observes :— 

“ A learned and pious writer, Makhddmu-l Mulk, published about this time a tract 
injurious to Shaikh ’Abdu-n Nabi. He accused that teacher of having been wrong- 
fully instrumental to the deaths of Khizr Khan Shirw4ni, who had been condemned 
for reviling the Prophet, and ’Ali Habeh, who had been charged with heresy. Hoe 


s 
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Rent-free Tenures. 


[ Text, vol. ii. p.404.] This year the King gave orders that the 
rent-free land throughout his dominions, whether in the shape 
of ayma, madad-m’dsh, wakf or pensions, should not be con- 
sidered valid, and that the revenue-officers should not recognize 
them until the Sadr had approved the grants. The consequence 
was, that the people whose rights were assailed flocked from the 
farthest east of India, and from Bakkar in the west, to represent 
their grievances. Whoever found a powerful friend among the 
nobles and people at Court, secured his wishes, and whoever 
could not obtain a similar introdaction, had to give large bribes 
to Saiyid "Abdu-r Rasdl, and all the subordinates of the Shaikh, 
even to the fardshes, door-keepers, grooms and sweepers, and by 
these means contrived at last to “save his blanket from the 
whirlpool.””’ He who could not succeed in procuring either of 
these passports, was well thrashed and kicked by the attendants ; 
besides which, many of the unfortunates perished from the effect 
of the hot air in that immense crowd. Although the King knew 
all these particulars, yet such was his regard for the Sadr, that 
he could not be persuaded to interfere with his proceedings. 
Whenever the Sadr sat in state and dignity in the diwdn- 
khana, and held public audience, the nobles would, now and then, 
taking forward some learned and respectable man, represent his 
case for consideration. But he used to receive them with little 
respect, and after much entreaty and importunity, some able 
man, who could explain the Hiddya, or any equally abstruse 
book, would get a paltry hundred dighas, more or less, restored 
to him, and the rest, of which he might have been in possession 
added also, that the Shaikh was unworthy to mount the pulpit, both because he was 
subject to a bodily infirmity, and because he had been disavowed by his own father 
for hia perverse and undatiful conduct when a youth. To these attacks Shaikh 
’Abdu-n Nabi replied by calling Makhda@mu-] Mulk a heretic and a fool. Opinions 
were divided, some of the religious men sided with one, and some with another; the 
dispute ran high, and a complete schism ensued. The enemies of Islam took this 
opportunity to augment the King’s disgust and dissatisfaction, and those impressions 


becoming progressively more intense, he lost in the course of five or six years every 
particle of his original belief.”"—Oriental Quarterly Magacine, vol. i. p. 61. 
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for many years, would be resumed. But the ordinary run of 
ignorant and worthless fellows, even down to Hindus, would get 
as much land as they asked for, without question. From these 
proceedings, learning and its professors declined in estimation 
every day. Even in the middle of the assemblage, while seated 
‘aloft in awful state,” if the time for midday prayers came, he 
would wash his hands, and care not how much water he sprinkled 
on the faces and clothes of the surrounding nobles and courtiers, 
They meekly submitted to the indignity, because they knew it 
was to the advantage of their poor clients, and would bestow 
upon the Sadr every kind of eulogium, compliment, and flattery, 
to his heart’s content, in the hope by this means to secure at 
last some compensation for the insult.!. In the time of no former 
king had any Sadr such extensive powers and jurisdiction. 


The Author's Appointments and Emoluments. 


[ Text, vol. ii. p.206.] About this time the King appointed me 
a preacher, and directed me also to undertake the office of marking 
the royal horses with the brand. I had no fixed salary, but I 
was told from the first to act like a mansabddr of twenty in 
bringing horses to the brand. Shaikh Abd-l Fazl arrived at 
Court about the same time, so that we were, as was said, loaves 
out of the same oven. Yet he, beginning his service by marking 
horses and attending to the mahalli, managed by his intelligence 
and time-serving qualities to raise himself to a mansab of two 
thousand, and to the dignity of wasir. But poor I, from my 
inexperience and simplicity, could not manage to advance myself. 
I reflected within myself that there were still hopes of securing 
contentment (that best of possessions!) by means of a madad- 
m’dsh, which would enable me to retire from the world, and 
apply myself to study and devotion, while free from the cares of 
the world. But even in this I was doomed to be disappointed. 

In the month of ShawwAl, 983, on my applying for leave of 
absence, it was refused; but I received a horse with suitable 

1 [This last sentence is a free rendering of a rather offensive expression. ] 
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trappings, and a grant of a thousand bighas, which was a mere 
nothing, being only equal to an allowance for the maintenance of 
twenty men, but in accordance with the unfriendly disposition of 
the Sadr and my unlucky fate. It was styled also in the grant 
a madad-m’dsh.| I represented that with this small tenure I 
could not afford to be constantly in attendance at Court, to which 
the King replied, that he would give me presents also during the 
marches. Shaikh ’Abdu-n Nabi too observed, that no person of 
my quality had received from him so large a grant of land. As 
for the presents which I was promised, though twenty-two years 
have elapsed since my hopes were raised, I have received them 
but once or twice, and the rest have been concealed behind the 
veil of fate. These fine promises were nothing better than a 
baseless mirage. I have performed services without reward, and 
undergone restraints, from which I can now be relieved only by 
the goodness of God. 


“ Allahu Akbar.” 


[ Text, vol. ii. p.210.] [In these days (a.H. 983, a.p. 1575-6) 
His Majesty asked how it would be if he ordered the words 
Allahu Akbar to be engraven on his Imperial seal and stamped 
upon his coins. Several people said it would be very good. But 
Haji Ibréhim objected. He said the phrase had an ambiguous 
meaning, and that it would be better to substitute the verse of the 
Kuran, Lasikru Alichi Akbaru (“To think of God is the greatest 
thing’), because it was free from ambiguity. His Majesty was 
not pleased with this, and said it was self-evident that no creature, 
in the depths of his impotence, could advance any claim to 
Divinity. He had only looked upon the word as being apposite, 
and there could be no sense in straining it to such an extent. | 3 


1 (That is, an eleemosynary grant, not a mansad or military tenure indicative of 
dignity. ] 

? [The signification usually attached to these words is “God is great; but the 
meaning ‘‘ Akbar is God” may be given to them. ] 


3 [Sce Blochmaun’s 4 in-+ Akbar, vol. i. p. 166.] 
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The Emperor's Heretical Associates. 

[Text, vol. ii. p.211.] [In this year (983) there arrived Hakim 
Abi-l Fath Gil4ni, Hakim Huméydn (who subsequently changed 
his name to Humaydn Kuli, and lastly to Hakim Hum4m), and 
N tru-d din, who as a post is known under the name of Karari. 
These three were brothers, and came from G{ldn (near the Caspian). 
The eldest brother, by his subserviency, obtained an. extraordinary 
ascendancy over the Emperor. He flattered him. openly, adapted 
himself to every change in the religious ideas of His Majesty, and 
pushing forward, he soon became a most intimate friend of Akbar. 
Soon after there came to Court Mull4é Muhammad of Yazd, who 
got the nickname of Yasidi. He attached himself to the Emperor, 
and concocted the most extravagant censures against the sahdbe 
(companions of the Prophet, the peace of God be upon them!). He 
told extraordinary stories (about them), and tried hard to make 
the Emperor a 8h3’a. But this man was soon left behind by Bir- 
bal, that bastard, and by Shaikh Abi-l Fazl and Hakim Abi-l 
Fath. They turned the Emperor from the Religion, and made 
him a perfect sceptic of inspiration, the prophetio office, the 
miracles and wonders, and the law. They carried matters to such 
a length that I, the author, could no longer bear them company. 
The result of all this, as regards each one of them, will be told 
in its proper place. About the same time, His Majesty ordered 
Kazi Jalalu-d din and several other learned men to write a com- 
mentary upon the Kurén, but they fell to squabbling about it. 
That scoffer, Deb Chand, Réj& of Manjhola, used to say, that if 
the cow had not been greatly esteemed by the Almighty, she 
would not have been mentioned in the first chapter of the Kuran. 
As history was read from day to day, His Majesty’s faith in the 
Companions of the Prophet began to be shaken, and the breach 
grew broader. The daily prayers, the fasts, and prophecies were 
all pronounced delusions as being opposed to sense. Reason, 
not revelation, was declared to be the basis of religion. Europeans 
also paid visits to him, and he adopted some of their rationalistic 
tenets. | 
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Death of Détd Afghan. 

{ Text, vol. ii. p.238.] [In the early part of the engagement, a 
cannon-ball struck the knee of Junaid, and broke his leg. When 
the armies closed, defeat fell upon the Afghéns. The horse of 
Dédd stuck fast in the mud, and Hasan Beg made Daéidd prisoner, 
and carried him to Khan-jahan. The prisoner, being oppressed 
with thirst, asked for water. They filled his slipper with water, 
and took it to him. But as he would not drink it, Khan-jahan 
supplied him with a cupfull from his own canteen, and enabled 
him to slake his thirst. The Kh&n was desirous of saving his 
life, for he was a very handsome man; but the nobles urged that 
if hia life were spared, suspicions might arise as to their loyalty. 
- So he ordered him to be beheaded. His execution was a very 
clumsy work, for after receiving two chops he was not dead, but 
suffered great torture. At length his head was cut off. It was 
then crammed with grass and anointed with perfumes, and placed 
in charge of Saiyid ’Abdu-lla Khan. ] 


Personal to the Author. 


[ Text, vol. ii. p.252.] In a.u. 985 the King, after visiting the 
shrines of the holy saints in the neighbourhood of Dehli, went 
towards P&lam on a shooting excursion. At the close of the 
blessed month Ramazan, news reached me at Rewéri, that at 
Basd4war * a son had been born to me, of which happiness I had 
been a long time in expectation. On this occasion I presented 
an offering of a gold ashraft to the King, and requested he would 
be good enough to name the child. After reading a prayer, he 
inquired the name of my father and grandfather. I replied, 
‘ Mulak Shah was my father, and he was the son of Hamid.” 
He said, “| call your son ’Abdu-] Haédi,’—Hadi being a name 
which at that time he had, night and day, upon his lips. Not- 

1 [See page 400 supra. ] 

2 This place, which is so frequently mentioned in the course of this history, is 
within the territory of Bharatpar, on the road from Agra to Jaipdr. It is situated 


on the side uf a rocky emimence, with a ruinous palace on its summit. Heber calls it 
Peshawar. See Narrative of a Journey, vol. ii. p. 385. 
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withstanding that H4fiz Muhammad Amin, the preacher, was 
constantly citing the seven tmdms, urging me in high-flown 
language not to commit this absurdity, and to invite some learned 
men to my house to read the whole Kurdn, in order to secure a 
long life to my son, he could not persuade me, and at the end 
of six months my son died. May God be pleased on his account 
to pardon me in the day of judgment ! 

From Rewari I took five months’ leave, and went to Basdwar, 
on account of sundry affairs of consequence, but I unavoidably 
extended my absence to the period of a year. This unwarranted 
neglect of duty and the machinations of my enemies made me 
fall in the King’s estimation, and by degrees I was entirely 
forgotten. To this day even, although eighteen years have since 
elapsed, I still perform my duty, but am not honoured with an 
interview ; and I can neither go in search of other employ, nor 
maintain a firm footing in my present position. 


Rent-free Tenures. 


[Text, vol. ii. p.254.] Kazi ’Ali Baghdaédi, grandson of Mir 
Kazi Husain Maibazi, was deputed to the Panjab to make in- 
quiries respecting the lands held in rent-free tenure, under the 
name of madad-m’dsh and ayma. He was directed to resume 
the old tenures, to measure them, and to include them all in one 
district. ‘The greatest anomalies had been perpetrated in this 
department, which were all to be attributed to the perversity 
of Shaikh ’Abdu-n Nabi and the dishonesty of his subordinates. 


Religious Difficulties. 


[Text, vol. ii. p. 255, AH. 936.] [His Majesty used frequently 
to go to the ‘thddat-khdna, and converse with the ’udamd and 
the shaikhs, especially on Sabbath evenings, and would sometimes 
pass the whole night there. The discussions always turned 
upon religion, upon its principles, and upon its divarications, 
The learned doctors used to exercise the sword of their tongues 
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upon each other, and showed great pugnacity and animosity, till 
the various sects at length took to calling each other infidels and 
perverts. * * * Innovators and schismatics artfully started their 
doubts and sophistries, making right appear to be wrong, and 
wrong to be right. And so His Majesty, who had an excellent 
understanding, and sought after the truth, but was surrounded 
by low irreligious persons, to whom he gave his confidence, was 
plunged into scepticism. Doubt accumulated upon doubt, and 
the object of his search was lost. The ramparts of the law and 
of the true faith were broken down; and, in the course of five or 
six years, not one trace of Islam was left in him. The state of 
affairs was changed. 

There were many reasons for this. But as ‘small things are 
suggestive of great ones, and fear betrays the culprit,” I will 
only mention a few. Learned men of various kinds and from 
every country, and professors of many different religions and 
creeds, assembled at his Court, and were admitted to converse 
with him. ! Night and day people did nothing but inquire and 
investigate. Profound points of science, the subtleties of revela- 
tion, the curiosities of history, the wonders of nature, of which 
large volumes could only give a summary abstract, were ever 
spoken of. His Majesty collected the opinions of every one, 
especially of such as were not Muhammadans, retaining whatever 
he approved of, and rejecting everything which was against his 
disposition, and ran counter to his wishes. - From his earliest 
childhood to his manhood, and from his manhood to old age, His 
Majesty has passed through the most diverse phases, and 
through all sorts of religious practices and sectarian beliefs, and 
has collected everything which people can find in books, with a 
talent of selection peculiar to him, and a spirit of inquiry opposed 
to every (Islamitic) principle. Thus a faith, based on some 
elementary principles, traced itself on the mirror of his heart, 
and, as the result of all the influences which were brought to bear 


1 [The rest of this Extract is taken from Mr. Blochmann’s translation. See Ain-s 
Akébari, vol. i. p. 179.] 
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on His Majesty, there grew, pradually as the outline on a stone, 
the conviction in his heart that there were sensible men in all 
religions, and abstemious thinkers, and men endowed with 
miraculous powers, among all nations. If some true knowledge 
was thus everywhere to be found, why should truth be confined 
to one religion, or to a creed like Islam, which was comparatively 
new, and scarcely a thousand years old? Why should one sect 
assert what another denies, and why should one claim a preference 
without having superiority conferred on itself ? 

Moreover, Samanis! and Brahmans managed to get frequent 
private interviews with His Majesty. Ae they surpass other 
learned men in their treatises on morals, and on physical and 
religious sciences, and reach a hich degree in their knowledge of 
the future, in spiritual power and human perfection, they brought 
proofs, based on reason and testimony, for the truth of their 
own, and the fallacies of other religions, and inculcated their 
doctrines so firmly, and so skilfully represented things as 
quite self-evident which require consideration, that no man, by 
expressing his doubts, could now raise a doubt in His Majesty, 
even if mountains were to crumble to dust, or the heavens were 
to tear asunder. 

Hence His Majesty cast aside the Islamitic revelations re- 
garding resurrection, the Day of Judgment, and the details 
connected with it, as also all ordinances based on the tradition 
of our Prophet. He listened to every abuse which the courtiers 
heaped on our glorious and pure faith, which can be 80 easily 
followed; and eagerly seizing such opportunities, he showed, in 
words and gestures, his satisfaction at the treatment which his 
original religion received at their hands. | 


Christian Missionaries. 


(Text, vol. ii. p- 260.] In a.H. 986 the missionaries of Europe, 
who are called Padris, and whose chief Pontiff, called Papa 
(Pope), promulgates his interpretations for the use of the people, 


' [Hindu ascetics, Sans. Sramana.—Ep.] 
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and who issues mandates that even kings dare not disobey, 
brought their Gospel to the King’s notice, advanced proofs of the 
Trinity, and affirmed the truth and spread abroad the knowledge 
of the religion of Jesus. The King ordered Prince Muréd to learn 
a few lessons from the Gospel, and to treat it with all due respect, 
and Shaikh Abd-! Fazl was directed to translate it. Instead of 
the inceptive “ Bismillah,” the following ejaculation was enjoined: 
‘¢ In nomine Jesu Christi,’’! that is, ‘‘Oh! thou whose name is 
merciful and bountiful.”” Shaikh Faizi added to this, ‘‘ Praise 
be to God! there is no one like thee—thou art he!” The 
attributes of the abhorred Anti-Christ were ascribed to our holy 
Prophet by these lying impostors. 


Worship of the Sun. 


[ Text, vol. ii. p.260.] The accursed Birbal® tried to persuade 
the King, that since the sun gives light to all, and ripens all grain, 
fruits and products of the earth, and supports the life of mankind, 
that luminary should be the object of worship and veneration ; 
that the face should be turned towards the rising, not towards 
the setting, sun; that man should venerate fire, water, stones and 
trees, and all natural objects, even down to cows and their dung ; 
that he should adopt the frontal mark and the Bréhminical cord. 
Several wise men at Court confirmed what he said, by representing 
that the sun was the chief light of the world, and the benefactor 


1 The original has in Persian Powe ¥ a 59 uli us! which can scarcely be 
said to bear any meaning. Besides, the translation, vile as it is, shows that a foreign 
language must have been dealt with. It is not difficult to make “in nomine’”’ out of 
the first two Persian words. [The above are the words of the printed text, but Mr. 
Blochmann slightly modifies and improves them, Ai ndm é tts Jesus o Kiristo, “O thou 
whose names are Jesus and Christ.” —Ain-« Akbari, vol. i. p. 183.] 

2 This is the epithet by which he is usually characterized by this bitter enemy. 
Respecting his death in the Yusufzai country, he says, ‘‘ Birbal fled for fear of his 
life, and being slain, was included amongst the dogs of hell, and met with punish- 
ment, slight when compared with his evil deserts. Akbar regretted his loss more 
than that of any other of his chiefs, exclaiming, ‘ Why did they not, at least, rescue 
his body, that it might have been burnt?’ Afterwards, he derived consolation from 
reflecting, that as Birbal was pure and undefiled, the rays of the grand luminary were 
sufficient fur his funeral pyre.”’ 


VOL. Y. 84 
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of its inhabitants, that it was a friend to kings, and that kings 
established periods and eras in conformity with its motions.' This 
was the cause of the worship paid to the sun on the Nau-roz 
Jalal, and of his being induced to adopt that festival for the 
celebration of his accession to the throne. Every day he used to 
put on clothes of that particular colour which accords with that 
of the regent-planet of the day. He began also, at midnight and 
at early dawn, to mutter the spells, which the Hindds taught 
him, for the purpose of subduing the sun to his wishes. He 
prohibited the slaughter of cows, and the eating of their flesh, 
because the Hindus devoutly worship them, and esteem their dung 
as pure. Instead of cows, they sacrifice good men. The reason 
was also assigned, that physicians have represented their flesh to 
be productive of sundry kinds of sickness, and to be difficult of 
digestion. | 


Abt-l Faszl appointed Superintendent of Fire-temples. 


[Text, vol. ii. p. 261.] Fire-worshippers also came from Nausari 
in Gujarat, proclaimed the religion of Zardusht as the true one, 
and declared reverence to fire to be superior to every other kind of 
worship. They also attracted the King’s regard, and taught him 
the peculiar terms, the ordinances, the rites and ceremonies of the 
Kaidnians ; and at last he directed that the sacred fire should be 
made over to the charge of Abi-] Fazl, and that after the manner 
of the Kings of Persia, in whose temples blazed perpetual fires, 
he should take care it was never extinguished either by night or 
day,—for that it is one of the signs of God, and one light from 
among the many lights of his creation. 

From his earliest youth, in compliment to his wives, the 
daughters of the Raj4s of Hind, he had within the female apart- 
ments continued to burn the hom, which is a ceremony derived 


1 [The printed text says only 4.) y\ cu ols ol) — Kings are sustained by 
oo e @ 
it.’—Mr. Blochmann'’s translation runs, ‘‘ They said, the sun was ‘ the greatest light,” 
the source of benefit for the whole world, the nourisher of kings, and the origin of 
royal power.” —Ain-s Akbari, vol. i. p. 183.] 
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from fire-worship ; but on the New-year festival of the 25th year 
after his accession, he prostrated himself both before the sun and 
before the fire in public, and in the evening the whole Court had 
to rise up respectfully when the lamps and candles were lighted. 

On the festival of the eighth day after the sun’s entering Virgo 
in this year, he came forth to the public audience-chamber with 
his forehead marked like a Hindd, and he had jewelled strings 
tied on his wrist by Brahmans, by way of a blessing. The chiefs 
and nobles adopted the same practice in imitation of him, and 
presented on that day pearls and precious stones, suitable to their 
respective wealth and station. It became the current custom also 
to wear the rdkht on the wrist, which means an amulet formed 
out of twisted linen rags. In defiance and contempt of the true 
faith, every precept which was enjoined by the doctors of other 
religions, he treated as manifest and decisive. Those of Islim, 
on the contrary, were esteemed follies, innovations, inventions of 
indigent beggars, of rebels, and of highway robbers, and those who 
professed that religion were set down as contemptible idiots. 
These sentiments had been long growing up in his mind, and 
ripened gradually into a firm conviction of their truth, 


Infaliibility of the Emperor.' 


[ Text, vol. ii. p.270.] [In the same year (987), a declaration 
made its appearance, which bore the signatures and seals of 
Makhdimu-l Mulk, Shaikh ’Abdu-n Nabi Sadru-s Sudér, Kazi 
Jalélu-d din Mult&ni, who was Kaztu-? Kuzdl, of Sadr-i Jah&n, 
the mufti general, of Shaikh Mubarak, the most learned man 
of the age, and of Ghazi Khan Badakhshi, who had no rival 
in the science of metaphysics. The object of this declaration 
was to establish the complete superiority of the Imdm-s ’ddil 
(just leader) over the Muytahid (chief lawyer); and to make 
his judgment and choice a preponderating authority on divers 
questions, so that no one could possibly reject (his) commands, 


! [See Blochmann’s translation, Ain-¢ Akbarf, vol. i. p. 185.] 
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either in religious or political matters, but must by them be self- 
convinced.! * * * JT copy the document verbatim. 

[Preamble — Citations from the Kurdn and the Traditions. | 
‘‘ We have agreed and do decree that the rank of a Suitdn-i ’ddil 
(just ruler) is higher in the eyes of God than the rank of a 
Miujtahid. Further we declare that the Sult4n of Isl4m, the 
refuge of mankind, the leader of the faithful, the shadow of God 
in the world — Abi-] Fath Jaldlu-d din Muhammad Akbar 
Padshéh-i Gh&zi (whose kingdom God perpetuate !)—is a most 
just, wise, and God-fearing King. Therefore, If there be a variance 
of opinion among the muyjtahids upon questions of religion, and 
His Majesty, in his penetrating understanding and unerring judg- 
ment, should incline to one opinion, and give his decree for the 
benefit of mankind and for the due regulation of the world, we do 
hereby agree that such a decree is binding on us and on the whole 
nation. Further we declare that should His Majesty, in his 
unerring judgment, issue an order, which is not in opposition to 
the Kur&n, and which is for the benefit of the nation, it shall be 
binding and imperative on every man. Opposition to it shall 
involve damnation in the world to come and loss of religion and 
property in this life. This document has been written with 
honest intentions, for the glory of God, and the propagation of 
Islam, and is signed by us, the principal ’u/amd and lawyers, in 
the month of Rajab, 987 Hijra.” 

The draft of this document was in the handwriting of Shaikh 
Mubarak. The others had signed it against their will. But the 
Shaikh of his own accord added at the bottom that he had most 
willingly signed his name, for it was a matter which for several 
years he had been anxiously looking forward to. 

1 [This is a somewhat difficult passage. My rendering differs materially from Mr. 
Blochmann’s; but though I have ventured to disagree with him, I have so much 
respect for his authority, that I subjoin his version. ‘ The object of the document 
was to settle the superiority of the Imdm-# dail (just leader) over the Mejtahsd, which 
was proved by a reference to an ill-supported authority. The whole matter is a ques- 
tion, regarding which people differ in opinion; but the document was to do away the 


possibility of disagreeing about laws, whether political or religious, and was to bind 
the lawyers in spite of themselves.’’] 
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After His Majesty had obtained this legal opinion, the road 
of deciding religious questions was opened, the superiority of 
the judgment of the Imdm was established, and opposition was 
rendered impossible. The legal distinction between lawful and 
unlawful was set aside, the judgment of the Jmdm became para- 
mount over the dogmas of the law, and Islam was called Taklid 
(counterfeit). * * * His Majesty had now determined publicly to 
use the formula, “ There is no God but God, and Akbar is God’s 
representative.” But as he found that the extravagance of this 
led to commotions, he restricted the use of it to a few people in 
the harem. | 


Experimental Seclusion of Infants. 


[ Text, vol. ii. p. 288.] [In this year (989 u.), in order to 
verify the circumstances of the case (of the man who heard 
without ears'), an order was issued that several suckling infants 
should be kept in a secluded place far from habitations, where 
they should not hear a word spoken. Well-disciplined nurses 
were to be placed over them, who were to refrain from giving 
them any instruction in speaking, so as to test the accuracy of 
the tradition which says, “ Every one that is born is born with 
an inclination to religion,” by ascertaining what religion and sect 
these infants would incline to, and above all what creed they 
would repeat. To carry out this order, about twenty sucklings 
were taken from their mothers for a consideration in money, and 
were placed in an empty house, which got the name of Dumb- 
house. After three or four years the children all came out dumb, 
excepting some who died there—thus justifying the namie which 
had been given to the house. | 


Friendship of the Author of the Tabakdt-i Akbart. 
[Text, vol. ii. p. 296.] [One day when near KaAbul, the 
Emperor directed the Sadr-i Jahdn to make out and present 
to him a list of the pensioners (ahi-i sa’ddat) who were present 
1 [See suprd, p. 419.) 
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with the army, and another of those who were absent. When 
my (the author’s) name came up, the late Khwaja Nizamu-d din 
Ahmad, the author of the Tartkh-¢ Nizam, with whom I had 
become acquainted about a year before that time, but who was 
as friendly as if I had known him a hundred years, in the great 
kindness and consideration which he showed to all his friends, 
and to me in particular, caused me to be put down and returned 
as sick. | 


Innovations.' 


[ Text, vol. ii. p. 301.] [His Majesty was now (990 u.) firmly 
convinced that a period of 1000 years from the mission of the 
Prophet was the extent of the duration of the religion of Isl4m, 
and that period was now accomplished. No obstacke remained 
to promulgating the designs which he secretly held. He was 
now free from the respect and reverence due te the shkatkhs and 
"ulamd, and from the deference owing to their authority. To 
his entire satisfaction, he was able to carry out his project of 
overturning the dogmas and principles of Islam, to set up his 
novel, absurd, and dangerous regulations, and te give currency 
to his own vicious belief. 

The firat order which he issued was, that the “Era of the 
Thousand ” should be used upon the coins, and that a Térikh-i 
Alft, or history of the thousand years, from the rih/at, or death 
of the Prophet, should be written. Other extraordinary innova- 
tions were devised as political expedients, and such strange 
orders were given that men’s minds got quite perplexed. * * * 
Wine was allowed, if required, for strengthening the body, and 
if prescribed by doctors; but that no strife and disturbance 
might arise, severe punishments were prescribed for drunkenness, 
carousals, and rows. For the sake of proper surveillance, His 
Majesty established a wine-shop near the palace, and put the 
wife of the porter in charge of it, because she belonged to the 
wine-selling class. The price of wine was fixed by regulations, 


1 [See Ain-t Akbari, vol. i. p. 191.] 
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and any sick person could obtain wine on having his own name 
and that of his father and grandfather written down by the clerk 
of the shop. Of course, people got fictitious names put down, 
and obtained supplies of wine. It was, in fact, nothing else but 
a licensed shop for drunkards. Some people even said that pork 
was used in the manufacture of the wine (but God knows !). 
Notwithstanding all restrictions, much mischief and trouble 
arose, and though many people were punished every day, there 
was no sufficient check. So (the result verified) the saying, 
“Upset, but do not spill.” 

The next matter was that the prostitutes of the realm, who 
had collected at the capital, and could scarcely be counted, so 
large was their number, had a separate quarter assigned to them 
outside the town, which was called Shaitanpdra or Devilsville. 
A keeper, a deputy (ddrogha), and a clerk also were appointed 
over it, to write down the names of those who resorted to prosti- 
tutes, or who took them to their houses. People might indulge 
in such connexions, provided the toll-collectors were cognizant ; 
but without permission no one was allowed to take dancing-girls 
to his house. If any well-known courtier wanted to have a 
virgin, the ddérogha made a statement of the fact, and got per- 
mission from the Court. * * Drunkenness and folly led to blood- 
shed, and though some persons were brought to punishment, 
others walked about proudly and insolently parading their 
delinquencies. His Majesty called some of the principal prosti- 
tutes before him in private, and asked them who had deprived 
them of their virginity. After getting the names, some of the 
most renowned and trusty grandees were punished and con- 
demned, and many of them were kept for a long time in 
confinement. 

Another matter was the interdiction of beef, and the declara- 
tion of its being defiling. The reason of this was, that from his 
youth His Majesty had associated with Hind libertines, and 
had thus got implanted in his heart a reverence for the cow, 
which, in their opinion, is a cause of the preservation of the 
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world. The daughters of the great Réj4s of Hind, of whom 
he had several in his harem, obtained such an ascendancy over 
him as to make him abstain from eating beef, garlic, or onions, 
and from associating with men who wore beards and such like 
persons. | 


Declaration of Adherence to the Divine Faith} 


[ Text, vol. ii. p. 304.] [Ten or twelve years after the com- 
mencement of these changes, matters came to such a pitch that 
wretches like Mirz& J&ni, chief of Tatta, and other apostates, 
wrote their declarations to the following effect: ‘I, so and so, 
son of so and so, have willingly and cheerfully renounced the 
false and pretended religion of Isl4m, which I have received from 
my ancestors, and have joined the Divine Faith (Din-i I[/dhi) of 
Shéh Akbar, and have assented to its fourfold rule of sincerity — 
(the readiness to) sacrifice wealth and life, honour and religion.’ 
These writings—there could be no more effectual letters of 
damnation—were handed in to the Mujtahid of the new creed 
(Aba-l Fazl). 

[p. 325.] His Majesty gave his religious system the name of 
Tauhid-i Iléhi, Divine Monotheism. | 


Wealth of Makhdimu-l Mulk. 


[Text, vol. ii. p.311.] [Makhdimu-l Mulk died at Ahmad- 
4b4d, and in the year 990 Kézi ’Ali was sent from Fathpir to 
ascertain what property he had left. When he came to Lahore, 
he found such vast treasures as defied the key of conjecture to 
open their lock. Several chests of ingots* of gold were dis- 
covered in his sepulchre, where he had caused them to be buried 
as corpses. And the wealth which lay open to the eyes of the 
world was such that none but the Creator could ascertain it. All 
these bricks of gold, together with his books, which he looked 


1 [See Ain-t Akbari, vol. i, p. 194.] 
2 [kAtshe, lit. “ brioks.””] 
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upon as bricks, were placed in the public treasury. His sons 
several times underwent toxture, and fell into abject poverty. | 


Translation of the Mahd-bharat. 


[Text, vol. ii. p. 320.] In the year 990 His Majesty as- 
sembled some learned Hindus, and gave them directions to write 
an explanation of the Mahd-bhdrat, and for several nights he 
himself devoted his attention to explain the meaning to Nakib 
Kh&n, so that the Khan might sketch out the gist of it in 
Persian. Ona third night, the King sent for me, and desired 
me to translate the Mahd-bhdrat, in conjunction with Nakib 
Khan. The consequence was that in three or four months I 
translated two out of the eighteen sections, at the puerile absur- 
dities of which the eighteen thousand creations may well be 
amazed. Such injunctions as one never heard of—what not to 
eat, and a prohibition against turnips! But such is my fate, to 
be employed on such works, Nevertheless, I console myself with 
the reflection, that what is predestined must come to pass ! 

After this, Mullé Shi and Nakib Khan together accomplished 
@ portion, and another was completed by Sult4n H4ji Thanesari 
by himself. Shaikh Faizi was then directed to convert the 
rough translation into elegant prose and verse, but he did not 
complete more than two sections. The Haji aforesaid again 
wrote it,! correcting the errors which had appeared in his first 
translation, and settling the conjectures which he had hazarded. 
He had revised a hundred sheets, and, nothing being omitted, he 
was about to give the finishing touch, when the order was received 
for his dismissal, and he was sent to Bakar. He now resides in 
his own city (Thanesar). Most of the scholars who were em- 
ployed upon this translation are now with the Kauravas and 
Pandavas. May those who survive be saved by the mercy of 
God, and may their repentance be accepted ! 

The translation was called Rasm-ndma, and when fairly en- 


! [The printed text of the Bibl. Ind. says do pardh, “two portions ;" but there is 
no such limit in the text printed with the first edition of this work.] 
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grossed and embellished with pictures, the nobles had orders to 
take copies, with the blessing and favgur of God. Shaikh Abi-l 
Fazl, who had already written against our religion, wrote the 
Preface, extending to two sheets. God defend us from his 
infidelities and absurdities ! 


Houses of Charity. 


[Text, vol. ii. p. 324.] In au. 991 the King erected two 
buildings outside the city where he might feed /akirs, both 
Musulmén and Hindd; one he called Khairpura, the other 
Dharmpira. Some of Abi-l Fazl’s people had the charge, and 
used to spend the King’s money in procuring food. As the sogts 
also used to flock there in great numbers, a separate receiving- 
house was built for them, and called Jogipira. Nightly meetings 
were held in private with some of these men, and they used to 
employ themselves in various follies and extravagancies, in con- 
templations, gestures, addresses, abstractions and reveries, and 
in alchemy, fascination and magic. The King himself studied 
alchemy, and used to exhibit the gold which he made. One 
night in the year, called Shiv-rdf, was appointed for a grand 
assembly of yogis from all parts of the country, on which occa- 
sion he would eat and drink with the best of them; and used 
to be gratified by their assurances of a life three or four times 
longer than the natural life of man. 


Ram Chand Bhath. 


(Text, vol. ii. p. 8335.] [The Emperor stayed four months at 
Allaéhéb4d, and from thence he sent Zain Kh&n Koka and 
Birbal, who was formerly in the service of R4j& Ram Chand 
Bhath, on au embassy to Chaurégarh. R&m Chand consented 
to do homage, and after attending to the duties of hospitality, 
he detained Zain Khan, and proceeded along with him to Fath- 
pur, to wait upon the Emperor. He presented a most valuable 
tribute of one hundred rubies and other precious stones. The 


~~ 
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value of one of the rubies exceeded 50,000 rupees. He left his 
son Babu in attendance on His Majesty, but the young man 
soon obtained leave to return home. Soon afterwards he went 
to his last home in the hottest hell. This Ram Chand has left 
no equal behind him for princely generosity. Among his other 
gifts, he gave a kror of gold (kror sar) to the minstrel Mian 
Tén Sen in one day. The Mian did not wish to leave the Raya, 
but a guardsman was sent to bring him back. ] 


Translation of the Ramayana. 


[ Text, vol. ii. p. 336.] [In this year the King commanded tne 
to make a translation of the Ramdyana, a composition superior 
to the Mahd-bharat. It contains 25,000 shloks, and each shlok 
is a verse of sixty-five letters. The hero of its story is Ram 
Chand, King of the city of Audh, who is also called Ram, and 
whom the Hinds worship as a god in human form. | 

[ Text, vol. ii. p. 366.] [In the month of Juméda-] awwal 
a.H. 999, I completed the translation of the Rdmdyan, having 
occupied four years in the work. When I presented the book, 
it was greatly praised. | 


Anniversary of the Coronation. 


[ Text, vol. ii. p.342.] In a.a. 993 the King held the festival 
of the anniversary of his coronation, according to the practice 
established in olden time, during which the King received enter- 
tainment from every shopkeeper,! and appropriate presents from 
the nobles, so that even food, scents, and the profits of dancers 
and fiddlers were carried away into the treasury. From a 
mansabdar of 5000 to a humble footman, all had to present 
offerings; and even I, this powerless atom, who was held in no 

1 [The words are— 

B55 oe GY ides y eel jl Coyle lS p> Shoes jy 2 
So that the contributions from the shops were presented by the nobles. In a similar 
passage relating to the year 991 (p. 321), it is said that the shops were regularly 


allotted to the nobles 5d—45 cama Vl I Lats Gls jpwwy. | 
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account at all, except that I used to be styled hazdri, from 
holding 1000 bdighas rent-free, and was accustomed to liken 
myself to the old woman in the story of Joseph (God’s blessing 
on him!), had to present my forty rupees, which received the 
honour of being accepted. I do not like my position, and should 
be glad to be in any other ! 

During this festival, the King’s eldest son received a mansab 
of 12000; the second, one of 9000; and the third, one of 7000. 


Réja Todar Mal. 


[ Text, vol. ii. p. 365. Thirty-third Year.] [Kalij Khén now 
returned from Gujarat, bringing various offerings, and an order 
was issued associating him with Rajé Todar Mal in the adminis- 
tration of the Civil and Revenue business. The Raj& was now 
grown feeble and senile, and one night an enemy in ambush 
inflicted a superficial wound upon him with a sword. | 


The Author's Lands. 


[Text, vol. ii. p.868.] In a.u. 996 the King called to mind 
something about the book which I was then translating, and 
directed Hakim Abu-l Fath to give me a horse, a shawl, and 
some other presents. He then observed to Shéh Fathu-lla 
’Azdu-d daulah, that the whole of Bas&4war had been granted 
to him in ydgir, with all its ayma land, and that as I, a native 
of Baddin, had thus lost my madad-m’dsh land, His Majesty had 
conferred upon me some of equal value in Badéun, in lieu of it. 
Shah Fathu-lla then presented in a bag an offering of 1000 
rupees, which, by exactions and other most oppressive means, 
his agents had recovered from the wretched widows and orphans 
of Bas&war; and upon his representing that his officers had 
collected this surplus from the ayma lands (fraudulently alienated 
from the public rent-roll), the King told him to retain the money 
for himself. Three months after this the Sh&h died, and when 
my farmdn was engrossed, I took leave for a year, went firat to 
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Basdwar, and then to Badéun, from which place I wished to make 
& journey to Gujarat, to see Mirz& Nizmu-d din Ahmad, but 
delays occurred to prevent my carrying this intention into effect. 


Rad of Kumdiun. 

[ Text, vol. ii. p. 365.] In a.n. 996, the Raj&é of Kuméin 
arrived at Lahore from the Siwalik hills, for the purpose of 
paying his respects. Neither he nor his ancestors (the curse 
of God on them!) could ever have expected to speak face to 
face with an Emperor. He brought several rare presents, and 
amongst them a Tibet cow and a musk-deer, which latter died 
on the road from the effect of the heat. I saw it with my own 
eyes, and it had the appearance of a fox. Two small tusks 
projected from the mouth, and, instead of horns, it had a slight 
elevation, or bump. As the hind quarters of the animal were 
enveloped in a cloth, I could not examine the whole body. They 
said that there were men in those hills, who had feathers and 
wings, and who could fly, and they spoke of a mango-tree 
in that country which yields fruit all the year round. God 
knows whether this is true! 


The Emperor's Illness. 


[ Text, vol. ii. p.376.] [In this year the Emperor was some- 
what indisposed. He had pains in his stomach, and other 
disturbances which no one could account for. Through this 
inability to understand his ailment, suspicions arising from 
malevolence were cast upon the eldest prince, and whispers of 
poison flew about. | 

The Coinage. 

[ Text, vol. ii. p. 380.] [Among the edicts issued (in the 
thirty-seventh year of the reign), was one that all the dirhams 
and dindrs bearing the devices of former kings should be melted 
and sold for the price of the gold and silver, so that not a trace 
of them should remain in the world. The various ashrqfis and 
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rupees of the Emperor's coinage, whether old or recent, were at 
once to be put in circulation, and no difference whatever between 
them and the old coins was to be recognized. Kalij Kha&n 
endeavoured to enforce this order. Sarrdfs were every day 
called up; bonds were taken from them, and fines were inflicted 
on them. As a last resource, some were put to death. But 
for all this they did not refrain from counterfeiting the coin 
(kalidbt). Orders and instructions upon this subject were written 
and sent to the most remote parts of the dominions, but without 
effect, until Khwaja Shamsu-d din KhwAfi, the didn, succeeded 
in putting all these orders in force. | 


Shaikh ’Abdu-n Nab. 


[‘Text, vol. iii. p.79.] Shaikh "Abdu-n Nabi, Sadru-s Sudur, 
was son of Shaikh Ahmad, son of Shaikh Abdu-! Kudis, of 
Gangoh. He went several times to Mecca and Medina, and 
studied the traditions. * * * He put on the appearance of great 
piety. When he was appointed to the Saddrat, he distributed 
among the people an immense quantity of madad-m’dsh, wakf, 
and pensions. No Sadr during any former reign had so much 
power, and no one gave away one-tenth of the wakf which he 
did. The King was for some time so intimate and unceremonious 


1 It is quite impossible to reconcile this eulogy with the taunting and acrimonious 
tone adopted at p. 521; nor does any conceivable variety in the reading of the two 
texts admit of any essential difference of sentiment; unless, indeed, we consider that 
the grasping Sadr was Makhddmu-] Mulk, and not Shaikh 'Abdu-n Nabi; which 
appears opposed to the whole tenor of the text, and especially to ’Abdu-n Nabi's 
declaration at the close of the Extract. It is scarcely permitted us to imagine that 
so grave an author might possibly be indulging in a little playful irony. 

The duties and responsibilities of the Sadr resembled those of a Chancellor, or an 
Ecclesiastical Registrar; the chief difference being, that when the Sadr, as we have 
seen to be frequently the case, plundered the property of helpless widows and orphans, 
he was flayed alive, or trodden to death by elephants, As such punishments would 
be esteemed barbarous in modern times, and as our tortuous system of law generally 
delights to exercise its sophistries and subtilties in behalf of notorious criminals, 
there can be little doubt that, if any Sadr were in these days to prostitute the sacred 
obligations of his office to such infernal purposes, he would escape with impunity :— 
at least upon earth. 


Committunt eadem diverso crimina fato ; 
Ule crucem pretium sceleris tulit, hic diadema. 
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with him, that he would rise to adjust the Shaikh’s slippers 
when he took his leave. At last, through the enmity of Makh- 
ddmu-l Mulk and some other ill-disposed and deceitful doctors, 
he fell in the King’s estimation, and began to be treated very 
differently. The chief reason of the change was this :— 

At the time that the King arrived at Fathpir from Banswara, 
Kazi *Abdu-r Rahim, of Muttra, complained to the Shaikh that 
a rich and obstinate Brahman had taken all the materials, which 
he had collected for the building of a mosque, and applied them 
to his own purposes in building a temple for an idol, and that 
when he remonstrated with him, the Brahman, in the presence of 
a multitude of people (may his mouth be crammed with mud !), 
applied foul and abusive language to the Prophet (the peace of 
God rest with him !), and grossly reviled all Musulmans. When 
the Br4hman was summoned before the Shaikh, he refused to 
come, so Shaikh Abi-l Faz] was sent to bring him. Shaikh 
Abi-l Fazl on his return represented what he had heard from 
the people of Muttra; namely, that the Brahman certainly had 
used foul language. Upon this, the learned in the law decided, 
some of them for death, some for public exposure and fine. 
They were consequently divided into two parties, and disputed 
at great length on the subject. Although the Shaikh went to 
ask for leave to punish him capitally, the King would give no 
distinct reply, but said vaguely, that the Shaikh was himself 

responsible for carrying into execution the sentence of the law, 
and inquired why he consulted him. During this long suspense 
the Brahman continued in prison, and notwithstanding that the 
ladies of the royal household used their exertions to get him 
released, yet out of regard to the Shaikh, the King would not 
give his consent. 

The Shaikh continued to importune the King for a reply, but 
all he could get was, that he had already expressed his opinion, 
and the Shaikh knew what it was. When the Shaikh returned 
to his home, he immediately issued orders for the Bréhman’s 
death. When the King learnt this, he was very angry. The 
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ladies within, and the Hindis without, the palace, exclaimed, 
‘‘Is this the man whom you have promoted and favoured, and 
has he reached to such a pitch of insolence as not to regard 
your wishes, and to put a man to death for the mere purpose of 
displaying his power and authority ?”? They continued to pour 
such-like complaints into the ears of the King, so that he could 
no longer endure them. * * * One night, at Anup-tal4o, a con- 
clave of divines assembled, from whom he inquired their opinions 
on the subject. * * The King at last singled me out, and said, 
‘When ninety and nine opinions are in favour of a sentence of 
death, and a hundredth in favour of acquittal, do you think it 
right that the muj/tis should act upon the latter. What is your 
opinion?” I replied, that it was a legal maxim that punishment 
should not be inflicted where there was any doubt. The King 
was sorrowful, and said, ‘‘ Was not Shaikh ’Abdu-n Nabi aware 
of this maxim, that he killed that unfortunate Br4hman?”’ I 
- replied, that the Shaikh was certainly a wise man, and that he 
no doubt had acted in direct contravention of the law, but that 
he might possibly have adopted that course for the sake of 
expediency. * * * 

The King’s agitation was so great that his hair stood on end, 
like that of a roused lion, and some people behind me whispered 
that I should not carry the controversy any further. All of 
a sudden, he turned towards me and said, ‘“‘ You are not at all 
right.”” Upon which I made a low bow, and retired to a little 
distance. From that day I have abandoned my presumptuous and 
controversial manner, and take my place apart from the groups 
which surround the throne. It is only now and then that I venture 
to advance, and make my obeisance at a respectful distance. 

It was on this account that Shaikh ’Abdu-n Nabi’s prosperity 
declined. * * * He died in the year 991. 


Shatkh Fatst. 


[ Text, vol. iii. p.299.] Commonly called the ‘chief of Poets.”’ 
He excelled in the arts of versification, enigmatic lines and 
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rhyming. In history, in philology, in medicine, in letter- 
writing, and in composition, he was without a rival. His earlier 
compositions in verse bear his titular name of Faizi, which he 
subsequently dignified into Faiy4zi, in order that it might cor- 
respond with the grammatical amplification of *Allami, by which 
his younger brother, Abd-l Fazl, was known; but the change 
was ill-omened, for he survived to enjoy his last title only one 
or two months, and then met his death with great alarm and 
inquietude. 

As an author, he was sometimes serious, sometimes jocose, 
conceited, proud, and malevolent. He was full of hypocrisy, 
malignity, dissimulation, ambition, arrogance, and egotism. In 
his obstinacy and animusity he reviled the earlier and later 
Khailtfas and disciples, the ancestors and descendants of the 
Prophet, the wise and the excellent, the pious and the saintly, 
and, in short, all Musulmans in general, and ridiculed the prin- 
ciples of their faith, privately and publicly, by night and by 
day. His conduct was so abominable, that even Jews, Christians, 
Hindias, Sabians, and Guebres are considered a thousand times 
less odious. He acted entirely against the tenets of the Muham- 
madan religion. What was forbidden in that, was lawful to him, 
and vice versd. 

He composed a commentary upon the Kurdn, consisting 
entirely of letters without diacritical points, in order to oblite- 
rate his infamy, but the waters of a hundred oceans will never 
cleanse the stain he has contracted, until the day of judgment. 
He composed it in the very height of his drunkenness and 
impurity, and dogs were allowed to tread on every letter of it. 
In the same spirit of pride, stubbornness, and infidelity, he met 
his final doom, and in a manner which I trust no one may again 
see, or hear of; for when the King paid him a visit on his 
death-bed, he barked at his face like a dog, as the King himself 
acknowledged in public; his whole face was swollen, and his 
lips appeared black, insomuch that the King observed to Abi-1 
Fazl, ‘‘ What is this blackness? Surely the Shaikh has been 
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rubbing dentifrice on his teeth, according to the Indian fashion? ”’ 
“No,” replied Abd-l Fazl, “it is the stain of the blood which 
he. has been spitting.” ! In truth, even this scene was but a 
small retribution for the blasphemies of which he had been 
guilty, and for the contumelies which he had uttered against 
the Prophet, the last of the apostles (the peace of God be upon 
him, and all his family!), Several abusive chronograms were 
written on the occasion, of which the following are only a 
few. * * * 

He had composed poetry for forty years, correct enough in 
point of versification and language, but utterly destitute of 
beauty, either in sentiment or religion. He has joined the dry 
bones together pretty well, but the skeleton has no brains. The 
condiments of verse are sufficiently abundant, but quite tasteless, 
* * * as is proved by no one remembering his lines, although the 
very vilest poets meet with some quoters and admirers. Never- 
theless, he wrote, what with diwdns and masnavts, more than 
twenty thousand lines, and, notwithstanding that he expended 
the rich revenues of his yégir upon their transcription, and in 
sending copies to his friends, far and near, not one of them ever 
read his poems twice. The following verses of his own selection 
were given by him to Niz4mu-d din Ahmad and others, as a 
memento. * * * * Pray tell me what beauty there is in them ! 

At the time that Shaikh Faizi had gone to take charge of his 
office of the deputyship of the Dakhin, I wrote him two letters 
from the foot of the Kashmir hills, and informed him of the 
cause of the King’s displeasure and his refusal to allow me to 
pay my respects. Upon this he wrote to the King a letter of 
recommendation, which was couched in the following words, and 
despatched it, on the 10th of Jum&da-l awwal, a.H. 1000, from 


1 At the close of the historical narrative. the author tells us that Faiz{ had been 
spitting blood for six months before his death, and that his barking like a dog was 
the consequence of his making those animals his constant companions night and day, 
to insult the Musulm&ns, to whom they are an abomination. 

2 This is by no means the general estimate of his poetry, which is greatly admired 
in India, even to this day. [The sense of the text is accurately preserved here, but 
the translation is somewhat amplified.—Ep.} 
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Ahmadnagar to Lahore, and orders were given to Abi-] Fazl to 
place it in the Akbar-ndéma, so that it might be generally read. 

‘* May it please Your Majesty! Two friends of Mull& ’Abdu-| 
Ké4dir have arrived from Badéin in great distress and sorrow, 
representing that the Mulla has been for some time ill, and that 
in consequence of his failing to perform the promise which he 
made respecting his return, the servants of the government have 
treated him with great severity, and that there is no knowing 
what the result of it may be. They inquired also if the pro- 
longed illness of the Mull& was known to Your Majesty. 

‘Healer of the broken-hearted! Mullé Abdu-l K&dir is a 
very able man, and is well acquainted with all the sciences 
usually cultivated by the Mull4s of Hinddstan, and he was also 
a pupil of my father’s. Your slave has been acquainted with 
him for nearly thirty-seven years. Besides being a person of 
deep learning, he is a poet, and composes elegantly in Arabic 
and Persian. He is not a mere imitator, but an original thinker. 
He also knows a little of Hindd astrology and accounts, and is 
not at a loss in any field of knowledge. He is acquainted with 
foreign, as well as with native music, and can play at both the 
small and big games of chess; moreover, he writes a pretty good 
hand. Notwithstanding that he possesses all these accomplish- 
ments, he is content and entirely divested of avarice, of equable 
temperament, and a person of excellent morals and manners, 
but poor, and with no fixed income. He is sincere and warm- 
hearted, and has every confidence in Your Majesty’s kindness. 

“At the time that the army was before Kombhalmir, he 
volunteered to join it. There he did the State good service, and 
received a donation for his wounds. Jal&l Khan Korchi, when 
he first introduced him at Court, said, ‘I have brought a preacher 
to present to Your Majesty, that Your Majesty may be gratified.’ 
Mir Fathu-lla also represented something respecting the Mull4’s 
circumstances, and my worthy brother, Abd-1 Fazl, also knows 
him well. But according to the proverb, ‘A grain of good luck 
is better than a sack full of skill.’ 
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‘*As the Court is the abode of the virtuous, I have taken the 
liberty to bring this destitute person to notice, and to place him 
before the foot of the throne, as if I was myself present. Did I 
not advocate his claims at this time, I should consider myself 
guilty of an offence against the cause of truth and justice. 

“May God, the omnipotent, place the slaves of the Court 
under the heavenly shadow of your royal Majesty! and may 
he mercifully make their feet firm in pursuing the path of recti- 
tude and justice, and in acquiring the knowledge of truth! May 
he preserve Your Majesty as the protector and nourisher of the 
helpless, the bestower of mercy, the pardoner of errors, through- 
out the world and all worlds, and bless you with thousands upon 
thousands of sources of wealth, abundance, grandeur and felicity, 
upon earth and in heaven! I implore all this for the sake of the 
pure spirits who surround the throne of grace, and the saints 
upon earth who join in the matutinal chorus of prayer. Amen, 
Amen, Amen.” 

Should any one, upon perusing this, observe, that Shaikh 
Faizi’s regard and affection for me, which is evidenced by this 
letter, is but ill requited by the harshness and severity with 
which I have spoken of him, especially after his death, when the 
precept of “speak not ill of the dead ” should be strictly observed, 
I have only to reply, that the observation is perfectly just, but 
under the circumstances, I inquire, what could I do? seeing that 
the truth of religion and the maintenance of one’s faith are 
paramount to all other obligations, and that the maxim I never 
deviate from is, that my love and hatred should be subservient 
to God’s cause. Although I was Shaikh Faizi’s companion for 
forty years, nevertheless, after he apostatized from his religion, 
changed his manners, and entered on vain controversies, I became 
gradually estranged from him, and, especially after what occurred 
at his death, I hold myself no longer his friend. When we are 
all summoned before the throne of God, we shall receive sentence 
according to our deserts ! 

Shaikh Faizi left a Library of 4600 volumes, some of them 
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exquisitely copied with, what may be said to be, even unnecessary 
care and expense. Most of them were autographs of the respec- 
tive authors, or at least copied by their contemporaries. They 
were all transferred to the King’s Library, after being catalogued 
and numbered in three different sections. The first included 
Poetry, Medicine, Astrology, and Music; the second, Philosophy, 
Safyism, Astronomy, and Geometry; and the third or lowest 
grade, included Commentaries, Traditions, Theology, and Law. 
There were also 101 different copies of his poem, Nal-Daman. 
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APPENDIX. 


[The following Notes are reprinted from the old volume of 1849, 
with such additions and notes as were added to them by Sir H. 
Elliot in his private copy. | 

Nore A. 
On the capture of Nastbin by means of Scorpions. 


The Nasibin,’ mentioned in the text (supra, p. 152), is the Nisibis 
of classical authors, the position of which, on the frontier of the 
Persian and Roman Empires, made its occupation of so much im- 
portance in the estimation of the contending parties, from the time 
that Lucullus plundered it, till its capture by the Arabs, when it 
continued as frequent a source of contention between them and the 
Greeks as between them and the Persians at a later period. It was 
surrounded by a treble inclosure of brick walls defended by a deep 
ditch, and was considered so impregnable that Asiatics, as will be 
presently seen, are fond of resorting to supernatural means to 
account for its capture. Sapor made three separate attacks upon 
the town a.p. 338, 346, 350, and the disappointed monarch, after 
urging his attacks above sixty, eighty, and a hundred days, was 
repulsed each time with loss and ignominy;? but it was at last 
ceded to him by Jovian* in 863, and it remained henceforth with 


1 Mannert says the town is called Nisibin, or Nissabin, but neither mode of ortho- 
graphy is consistent with Abi-l Fidé. Vide Geogr. d. Aboulf. texte Arabe, p. 283. 

2 Gibbon, Decline and Fail, vol. iii. p. 139. 

3 In speaking of this humiliating treaty, Eutropius gives us a good notion of the 
political honesty of the Romans, by censuring Jovian for not immediately breaking 
the treaty, and renewing the war, as the Romans had done on ali former occasions, 
immediately he had escaped from the dangerous position which had compelled 
him to conclude it.—Histor. Rom. Breviar., x. 17. The capitulation of Closter- 
Seven, during the Seven Years’ War, for a suspension of arms in the north of Germany, 
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the Persians (if we except two short intervals), as it had remained 
for the two previous centuries with the Romans, a strong bulwark 
against hostile encroachments. 

On the third occasion of Sapor’s attack, unusual means were 
resorted to, to obtain possession of the place. At the stated season 
of the melting of the snows in Armenia, the course of the river 
Mygdonius was, by the labour of the Persians, stopped below the 
town, and the waters were confined on every side by solid mounds 
of earth. On this artificial lake, a fleet of armed vessels, filled 
with soldiers and heavy engines of war, was launched, and the 
accumulated pressure of the waters made a portion of the walls 
give way. Nevertheless, the monarch failed of success, and Nisibis 
retained its character as an inexpugnable stronghold.' 

Under one of his predecessors, Sapor I., the Shahpar of the 
Persians, Mirkhond informs us that a miracle placed the town in 
the hands of the Persian Monarch. Wearied with the siege, Shah- 
par commanded his army to unite in supplication to the Supreme 
Being for its conquest, and while they were imploring the aid of 
' heaven, the wall fell down before them, and their faith and devotion 
received a signal reward.’ 

Nisibis is now but a small and insignificant place, with scarcely 
more than one hundred houses, but it is surrounded with ruins 
which attest its former magnificence.* 

The facts above related, with reference to the many obstinate 
defences of Nasibin, show how natural it was that a credulous 
Oriental writer should resort to the marvellous to account for such 


and the convention of El-Arish in 1800, for the evacuation of Egypt by the French 
armies, have called forth the opinion of modern jurists on the general question. 
See Vattel, pp. 219, 231, 236; Wheaton’s Elements of International Law, vol. ii. 
pp. 120-122; Flassan’s Histoire de la Diplomatie Frangaise, tom. vi. pp. 97-107 ; 
and MM. de Koch and Schoell’s Histoire abrégé des Traitds de Patz, tom. iii. pp. 
48, 50; v. 304, 811. 

1 Gibbon, Decline and Fali, vol. iii. p. 141. 

? Malcolm, History of Persia, vol.i. p. 77. After being taken by the Arabs, it fell 
to.the arms of the Seljiks, Turkomans, Tartars, and Mughals.—Rampoldi, vol. iii. 
p. 369; vol. vi. pe 517. 

3 Jahdn-numd, p. 438. Niebuhr, Voyages, vol. ii. pp. 300-309. Compare also 
Mannert, Geographie d. Greich. und Rom., vol. v. ii. pp. 216-219. Ritter, Erdkunds 
von Asien, vol. vii. i. pp. 128-136. L’ Univers. Pitt. Asie, ix. Babylonie, 332. 
Ency. Met. “ Mesopotamia.”’ 
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unusual success as attended the arms of the Arabs in the seventeenth 
year of the Hijri. 

The passage against which the captious opponent of ’Abdu-] Kadir 
took exception runs thus in the Tértkh-i Alfi, in the Annals of the 
seventh year after the death of Muhammad. Very few of the 
Arabic historians notice the circumstance recorded in it, nor do 
Ockley, Gibbon, or Marigny mention it.’ 

“The army of Islam sat eight months before the fort of Nasibin. 
Now, in and around that city, there were exceedingly large black 
scorpions, and no man who was bitten by them escaped with his 
life. The Arab General consequently gave orders that a thousand 
smal] jars should be filled with these reptiles, inclosed in loose 
mould around them, and that they should be thrown at night into 
the city by the engines. As the jars broke when they fell on the 
ground, the scorpions crawled out, and killed every one whom they 
stung. In the morning the garrison were so dispirited, and found 
themselves reduced to such extremities, that they could no longer 
hold the fort. The Musulmans, taking advantage of their consterna- 
tion, made a sudden assault, broke open the gates, and slew several 
who had escaped the venom of the scorpions. It is said that in the 
time of Noshirwan, the fort of Nasibin was captured in precisely 
the same way.” 

If we concur with the objector, and hesitate to receive this 
narrative as true, we may perhaps be able to explain it in some 
other more rational manner. In the first place, it may ooour to us 
as not altogether improbable, that this story owes its origin to the 
use of the propelling machine called the “Scorpion,” which we 
learn from Vegetius* was so called, because it threw small javelins 
with fine points which occasioned death. Others say because the 
darts were poisoned.® 

1 See Price, Retrospect, vol. i. p. 93. 

3 De re milttari, iv. 32. 

3 Eechenburg, Manual, p. 544. See Smith’s Dict. v. Tormentum. Sam. Pitiscus, 
Lexicon Antiquitatum Romanorum, in which the classical references are fall, and 
Basil Faber, Thesaurus Eruditionts Scholastica, v. Scorpio. In Grose's Antiquities, 
vol. i, p. 16, there is a diagram. Meyrick’s Antient Armour, vol. ii. p. 157, shows 
that a kind of cannon was also called a scorpion, called by the English a hand-cannon. 


The annals of Placentia for 1444 have “‘scorpione seu balistra.” The quotations 
given do not bear out the fact of the scorpion being used solely for gunpowder. It 
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Later writers may have copied the statement, and put an interpre- 
tation upon it suited to their own comprehensions. It is to be 
observed that the Scorpion was used, even in Europe, as late as 
1428 a.p.! 

There seems to be another way of accounting for this improbable 
story, if we reject the literal meaning of the words, by supposing 
that a combustible composition, formed of some bituminous sub- 
stances, was used upon the occasion. We know from several 
excellent authorities, that for many years before the invention of 
gunpowder, such substances were used in warfare, and, what is still 
more remarkable, that the cases in which they were enveloped were 
known by the name of Scorpions. Casiri*? gives us the following 
extract from an Egyptian Geographer, called Shahabu-d din,®? who 
flourished about a.p. 1250. “ Bodies, in the form of Scorpions, 
bound round, and filled with nitrous powder, glide along, making a 
gentle noise, then they explode, and throw out flames.‘ But there 
are others which, cast into the air, stretch along like a cloud, roaring 
horribly as thunder roars, and on all sides vomiting out flames, they 
burst, and burn, and reduce to cinders whatever comes in their 
way.”* It is also a very curious coincidence, that the ancient Indian 
weapon, or rocket, called sataghn{, with the etymological meaning of 
the hundred-slayer, should also signify a Scorpton.® 

As there will be occasion again to allude to the early use of gun- 
powder in the East, there is no need to dwell upon this passage 
from the Egyptian author with any reference to that subject. It is 
merely adduced here, to show the undoubted use at an early period 
of acombustible called a Scorpion. 

Now, it is remarkable that Dion Cassius, in speaking of the 
expedition of Alexander Severus against Atra, which was close to 


may have been the old scorpio. In the Glossary he contradicts himself by saying 
scorpion is a ‘‘ poisoned arrow’’; but under scorpionarius, it is shown that it was a 
hand-weapon, as it is used by one man only. 

1 Muratori, Script. Ital., tom. xxi. 215. _-Biblioth. Arab. Hisp. vol. ii. p. 7. 

3 Berington gives his name as Ebn Fadhl, but that only shows his parentage.— 
Literary History of the Middle Ages, p. 438. [See Vol. III. supra, p. 573.] 

‘ The early Crusaders used to describe the Greek fire as hissing through the air 
like serpents. 

5 Different translations are given.— Hist. de |" Art, p. 67. 

® See Wilson’s Sanserit Dictionary, s.v. and Halhed’s Code of Gentoo Laws, p. i11. 
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Nisibis, says that, in the last extremity, the Atreni defended them- 
selves by throwing naphtha’ both upon the besiegers and upon 
their engines, by which they were burnt and destroyed. According 
to Price, naphtha was discharged in pots at Khwarizm.? 

Three hundred years before this, the same author tells us, that when 
Lucullus was besieging Tigranocerta, not fifty miles* from Nisibis, 
‘the barbarians” defended themselves by throwing naphtha balls 
against the engines. ‘This substance is bituminous, and so in- 
flammable that it burns to ashes everything on which it impinges, 
nor is it easily extinguished by anything wet.” ‘ 

Nor can we wonder that these noxious implements “fed with 
naphtha and asphaltus” should have been so frequently and so 
early used in Mesopotamia; for from the Persian Gulf to the 
Euxine, from the Dead Sea, where asphaltum floats on the water, 
to Baka on the Caspian,’ where naphtha streams spontaneously 
through the surface of the soil, and where a boiling lake emits 
constant flames, the whole country is impregnated with bituminous 
matter, which is especially abundant on the banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates *—so that if the Scorpions alluded to by ’Abdu-l Kadir 


1 +d vdpba rd doparrases (Dionis Hist. Rom. lxxv. 11), “of which,” he adds, 
“‘T have already written””—alluding probably to the passage mentioned in the next 
paragraph of the text. 

2 Price, Retrospect, vol. ii. p. 516. 

3 Tacitus says thirty-seven miles.— Annal. xv. 4. 

4 Dionis, Fragmenta 178, ex Xiphilino. The same author, in his life of Caligula, 
tells us of that Emperor’s having a machine, which projected a stone, accompanied 
with thunderings and lightnings. 

5 “Near unto Bachu is a very strange and wonderful fountain underground, out of 
which there springeth and issueth a marvellous quantity of black oyl.””—John Cart- 
wright’s Preacher’s Travels in Churchill, vol. vii. p. 731. See also Geffrey Duchet 
in Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 450. ‘This oyle is blacke, and is called Nefte.” Properly 
Bagh cuh, the mountain garden, according to P. de Valle, Letter 1v. in Pinkerton, 
vol. ix. p. 46. Naphtha was sent as a present from Baghdad, anno 586.—Mod. 
Univer. Hist., vol. iii. p. 206; Weil, vol. iii. p. 413. 

6 Rich, Fundgruben des Orients, vol. iii. p. 161. See also respecting the immortal 
fire in Lycia, Plin. Nat. Hist, ii. 106. Salmasius, Ezercitdat. Plinian, pp. 
244, 245; Beckmann’s notes to the treatise De Mirabilibus Ausouliationibus, 
attributed to Aristotle (quoted sometimes as Pseudo-Arist.), p. 283; Marsden’s 
Marco Polo, p. 52; Fraser's Mesop. and Assyria, p. 347; Jahdn-numd, vol. i, p. 565, 
ii, p. 16; J. A. St. John’s Ane. Greece, vol. iti. pp. 403-5; Hakluyt’s Voyages, Navi- 
gations, etc., vol. ii. p. 582; Smith's Dict. Geog., p. 363; Drummond's Origines, 
vol. i. p. 166. 
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were combustible, there would be no great improbability in the 
narrative. 

But if we reject these solutions as too elaborate and remote, we 
must fall back upon the literal interpretation, and, improbable as it 
is, there are many reasons to encourage us to maintain that it is 
strictly true. 

In the first place, the application of living scorpions to such an 
improbable purpose would not be altogether a novel stratagem. 
The Tdrikh-+ Yaminf tells us, that Khalaf defended himself in the 
fort of Ark! by throwing from his catapults wallets of snakes upon 
the besieging army. 

M. de Sacy,’? in abstracting the passage from the translation of 
Jarbadkhani, says, “ils lancoient sur les troupes de Hossain des 
cruches remplies de scorpions et de reptiles venimeux.” For this 
I can find no authority in the original; but Rashidu-d din also 
says in his Jdémi’u-t Tawdrikh, that scorpions, as well as snakes, 
were used upon the occasion. At folio 8 of his History of Sultan 
Mahmid we read: ‘“‘ When Khalaf had borne down the ‘ riders of 
crocodiles’ (nthang-sawar) and the footmen, he continued to harass 
the besiegers with crafty arts and stratagems. Wherever they 
established themselves, he, with slings and catapults, cast upon 
them pots full of snakes and scorpions, and their places of security 
he converted into places of ambush.” * 

Aba-l Fida, Mirkhond, and the Tabakdt-« Ndsir{ have nothing on 
the subject. 

Cornelius Nepos and Justin inform us, that by means precisely 
similar Hannibal dispersed the superior fleet of Eumenes : 

‘“‘Imperavit (Hannibal) quam plurimas venenatas serpentes vivas 
colligi, easque in vasa fictilia conjici. Harum cum confecisset mag- 
nam multitudinem, die ipso, quo facturus erat navale prelium, 
classiarios convocat, hisque precipit, omnes ut in unam Eumenis 
regis concurrant navem, a ceteris tantum satis habeant se defen- 
dere ; id facile illos serpentium multitudine consecuturos.”’ 

1 [The ark is the citadel or chief fort.] 

2 Notices et Extraits, tom. iv. p. 338.  % “az mdman i eshdn makman mi-sdkht.”" 

‘ Cornelius Nepos, Hannibal, 10. See also Justin, Hist. Philipp., xxxii. 4. 


Serpentines came afterwards to be the name of a kind of cannon. ‘‘In a letter from 
the Master of the Knights Hospitallers at Jerusalem to the Pope on the siege of 
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Then again we find the Atreni, noticed above, making use of this 
very mode of defence against the troops of the Roman Emperor. 
Herodian says ' (and Gibbon * has declared his account of this reign 
to be rational and moderate, and consistent with the general history 
of the age), “They cast upon them large birds and poisonous 
animals* which fluttered before their eyes, and penetrated every . 
part of their bodies that was exposed,” © @ © “so that more 
perished by these means than by direct attacks of the enemy.” * 

Frontinus also speaks of this mode of warfare in his book of 
stratagems ;° and we read of something like it being practised by 
the Soanes, a people of Colchis, near Caucasus, who endeavoured to 
suffocate, with poisonous exhalations, those enemies, with whom 
they could not contend in close combat ;* this was done at Nice in 
the first Crusade, and again at Antioch.’ At the sieges of Jotopata 


Rhodes by the Turks in 1480, we find colubrinis et serpentinis deturbant fatigantque. 
Colubrina, a culverine, is derived from coluber, like as the serpentine from serpentinus. 
This latter was made of copper, as in a deed, dated 1461, mention is made of a 
serpentine de cuivre.”—Meyrick, vol. ii. p. 207. These names must have been 
derived from the form of the mouth, #4. 288, as with the basilisk, the flying dragon. 
See quotations from Rymer, in “ Artillery,” Penny Cyclop. ; Ellis’s Metrical Romances 
(Bohn), pp. 229, 307, 328, 310. There is an important passage about ducentos serpen- 
tes in Hist. de P Artill., p. 65; Bohn’s Chron. of the Crusades, pp. 196-7. See alsa 
extract copied at p. 2 of Gloss. MS. Meyrick, Antient Armour, vol, i. p. m1, translates 
this, 200 combustible serpents, etc. Bahadin, p. 165. 

1 This passage and the one given from Dion Cassius refer to the same expedition. 
We need not stay to inquire whether the difference of the accounts arises from 
omission or contradiction. 

2 See Decline and Fall, vol. i. p. 267. 

3 The l6BoAséw gnpléy refers most probably to scorpions, and though it must be 
confessed the use of iéBoAs» is ambiguous, yet, when coupled with Omplay, the 
poisonous nature of the missile is evident. 

4 Herodiani, Histor. Roman, lib. iii. c. 9. A curious use of mangonels in throwing 
gold is recorded by Wass&f on ’Alfu-d din, and alluded to by Mir Khusru in 
Khasainu-l Futth. [See suprd, Vol. 111. pp. 41, 168.] The infidels hurled on the 
Crusaders at Maarah “lapides, ignem, et plena apibus alvearia caloem quoque vivam, 
quanta poterant jaculabantur instantia, ut eas 4 muro propellerent.”— Wil. Tyr., lvii. 
c.9; Mod. Untw. Hist., vol. iii. p. 247; Southey’s Common-place Book, 4th series, p. 26 ; 
Mackay’s Pop. Delusions, vol. ii. p. 27; Ane. Univ. Hist., vol. iv. p. 4. For throwing 
of carcases, see Froissart, vol. i. c. 50, c. 107. There are also instances of men and 
horses in Froissart, Camden says dead horses were thrown by the Turks at Negroponte. 
—Grose, Antiquities, vol. i. p. 17. 

5 Sex. Jul. Frontini, Stratagematio, lib. iv.c. 7; Ency. Met. Hist. Rom. Rep., p. 422. 

6 Strabo, Geograph. lib. xi. c. 2; D’Herbelot, v. Acrab. 

7 Michaud, vol. i. pp. 102-3, and pp. 131, 140. 
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and Jerusalem, dead bodies of men and horses were thrown by the 
war-machines on the besieged." 

Moreover, we know from unquestionable testimony, that scorpions 
abound so much in the neighbourhood of Nasibin as to be the 
object of special remark by Oriental Geographers. ! 

Istakhri, or the author translated by Ouseley, speaking of Kurdan, 
close to Nasibin, says, “It produces deadly scorpions; and the hill 
on which it stands abounds in serpents, whose stings occasion 
death.”? Abia-l Fida, quoting Azizi, says, “At Nasibin there is an 
abundance of white roses, but a red rose is not to be seen. There 
are also deadly scorpions.”* Edrisi also notices, in his geographical 
work, the deadly scorpions of Nasibin.‘ 

Taking, therefore, into consideration these concurrent testimonies 
to the fact of venomous reptiles being sometimes used in warfare, 
and to their abundance in the vicinity of Nasibin, we may pro- 
nounce in favour of ’Abdt-l Kadir and his Arab authorities, and 
declare him justified in exclaiming, “that he had not been guilty 
of any fabrication, that he had seen the anecdote in books, and had 
written accordingly ; and that, as the accuracy of his statement 
has been fully verified, he is, by God’s grace, relieved from the 
charge of invention.” 


Nore B. 
On Kusddr. 


A passage in the Térikh-i Alfi, which speaks of Kusdar being 
‘near the dominions of N&siru-d din Subuktigin,”® would seem to 
imply that Kusdar was a city of India, and it is so called by Abi-l 
Fida and Kazwini. The compiler of the Térfkh-i Alfi copies the 
whole of his narrative, with only a few verbal alterations, from the 
Rauzatu-s Safd, but the first clause is an addition of his own, from 


1 Josephus, Bell. Jud. lib. iii. c. 7-9. 

2 Ouseley's Oriental Geography, p. 66. [Mordtmann’s rendering is, ‘“ There are 
many deadly scorpions there; and the hill of Mardfn close by abounds in serpents 
of the most deadly kind.’’—Das Buch der Lander, pp. 45, 47.] 

3 Géographie de Aboulféda, p. 283. 

© Recueil d. Voy. et d. Mém., tom. vi. p. 150. See Quatremére’s Observations, Journ. 
des Sav., Jan., 1861. 

§ [See the old vol. of 1849, p. 153. The passage hardly seems to warrant the 
inference drawn from it. ] 
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which it appears that Kusdar was by him thought to be the first 
city conquered in India; but as it was so remote from Jaipal’s 
possessions, it does not seem probable that its capture could have 
inspired him with such fear for his own safety as the text represents, 
nor is it proper at any period to place the borders of India so far to 
the west.' The last instance of its being mentioned as a portion of 
India is where, in the second part of the Tdj’u-l Ma-dsir, it is said to 
have been included in the dominion of Shamsu-d din after his 
capture of Bhakkar. The name of this town is so differently spelt 
by different authors that it is not often easy to recognize it in its 
various disguises. Its position is sufficiently indicated by the 
Tértkh-+ Yaminf,? which, speaking of a period subsequent to that 
noticed in the text, tells us that when Mahmid thought it necessary 
to chastise the Governor of Kusdar, because he would not pay his 
tribute, he gave out that he was going on an expedition to Hirat, 
and had marched as far as Bust on that route, in order to disguise 
his intention, when he suddenly turned off towards Kusdar, and 
came so unexpectedly upon it, that the rebellious Governor came 
out and supplicated for pardon, and was reinstated after paying a 
considerable fine, as a penalty for his disobedience. | 

Kusdar lies to the south of Bust, and is the present Khuzdar of 
our maps, the capital of Jhalawan in Biltchistan.’ It is spelt both 
Jp and a3, according to Aba-] Fidé, but both he and Sadik 
Isfahini prefer the former. The latter, however, is the most usual 
mode of spelling it. 

Von Hammer‘ says that Wilken is correct in writing it Kasdér, 
but this is by no means authorized by either of the two Geographers 
mentioned above. Sadik Isfahéni® spells it Kisdar, and Aba-1l 
Fida * Kusdar, and to his authority we must defer, as he is so very 


1 The Bahru-t Bulddn places K&bul in India. See also Reinaud's Memoitre, 
pp. 12, 39, 176. 

2 See also Zdrikh-i Yamini, Lith. Ed. p. 316. 

3 Masson, Balochistan, Afghanistan, and Panjab, vol. ii. p.41. There is a Kooshder 
in Burnes’s map, between Kelat and Dadur, which may perhaps be the place. The 
alteration of the first letter is suspicious. 

4 Gemdldesaal der Lebensbeschreibungen, vol. iv. p. 106. 

8 Takwimu-t Bulddn, p. 122. 

¢ Géographie de Aboulféda, Texte Arabe, pp. 348, 349. At page 384 Mckran is 
said to be in Hind. 
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careful in epecifying the vowel-points. Briggs calls it in one place 
Kandahar, in another Khoozdar.' The Nubian Geographer calls it 
Kardan Fardan,? and Kazwini Kasran Kasran.* M. Petis de la 
Croix calls it Custar, and M. Silvestre de Sacy Cosdar.‘ 

When Ibn Haukal visited the valley of Sind, he found Kusdar 
under a separate government, and during the whole period of Arab 
occupation it was considered a place of importance. He describes 
it as a city and district between Taran and Sind. Kusdar is fre- 
quently mentioned by Biladuri.° He quotes an Arabic poet, who 
thus rapturously speaks of its merits. 

“‘ Almonder has descended into his tomb at Kusdar, deprived of 
all commerce with people endowed with reason. | 

“What a beautiful country is Kusdar! how distinguished its 
inhabitants! and how illustrious both for his worldly policy as well 
as his religious duties was the man who now lies buried in its 
soil !’’* 

Note C. 
On Fire-worship in Upper India. 


Nizamu-d din Ahmad mentions no other event of Ibrahim’s reign 
but the following: “The Sultan turned his face towards Hindi- 
stan, and conquered many towns and forts, and amongst them was 
a city exceedingly populous, inhabited by a tribe of Khurasani 
descent, whom Afrasiyab had expelled from their native country. 9 % 
It was so completely reduced by the power and perseverance of the 
Sultan, that he took away no less than 100,000 captives.” Abu-l Fida 
and the Tabakdt-1 Ndsirt are silent. The Tdrikh-¢ Alfi says, “Ibrahim 
next marched against Derapir in Hindistan, a place which many 
great emperors found it impracticable to conquer. Several histories 
state that this place was inhabited by the descendants of the people 
of Khurasan, who for their disloyal and rebellious conduct had been 

1 Briggs’ Firishta, vol. i. pp. 15, 123. 2 Geographia Nubiensis, pp. 64, 67, 68. 

3 Gildemeister, De rebus Indicis, p. 174. 

‘ Notices et Extr. des MSS., tom. iv. pp. 332, 391. 

5 [Bee supra, Vol. I. p. 118.] 

© Reinaud, Fragments Arabes et Persans, p. 188. Compare also Pottinger, Travels 
in Belochistan, p. 36. C. Ritter, Erdk. von Asien, vol. vi. part i. pp. 714, 716. 


Gildemeister, De rebus Indicis, pp. 25, 209. Wien Jahrbicher, no. lxxiii. p. 31. 
Mirchondi, Historia Gasnevidarum, p. 146. Massan’s Kelat, p. 377. 
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long before banished the country by Afrasiy&b, Emperor of Turan.” 
The Muntakhabu-i Tawdrtkh has nothing more on the subject than is 
contained in the Tabakdt-+ Akbarf. The Rauzatu-s Safé is the same 
as the Tdrtkh-i Alfi, except that the former omits the name of the 
place. Firishta adds a few particulars not to be found in the others. 
He says :—“ The King marched from thence to another town in the 
neighbourhood, called Der&, the inhabitants of which came originally 
from Khuraésan, and were banished thither with their families by 
Afraésiyéb, for frequent rebellions. Here they had formed themselves 
into a small independent state, and, being cut off from intercourse 
with their neighbours by a belt of mountains nearly impassable, had 
preserved their ancient customs and rites by not intermarrying with 
any other people. The King, having with infinite labour cleared a 
road for his army over the mountains, advanced towards Dera, which 
was well fortified. This place was remarkable for a fine lake of water 
about one parasang and a half in circumference, the waters of which 
did not apparently diminish, either from the heat of the weather or 
from being used by the army. At this place the King was overtaken 
by the rainy season; and his army, though greatly distressed, was 
compelled to remain before it for three months, But as soon as the. 
rains abated, he summoned the town to surrender and acknowledge 
the faith. Sultan Ibréhim’s proposal being rejected, he renewed the 
siege, which continued some weeks, with great slaughter on both sides. 
The town, at length, was taken by assault, and the Muhammadans 
found in it much wealth, and 100,000 persons, whom they carried 
in bonds to Ghazni. Some time after, the King accidentally saw one 
of those unhappy men carrying a heavy stone, with great difficulty 
and labour, to a palace which he was then building. This exciting 
his pity, he commanded the prisoner to throw it down and leave it 
there, at the same time giving him his liberty. This stone happened 
to be on the public road, and proved troublesome to passengers, but 
as the King’s rigid enforcement of his commands was universally 
known, no one attempted to touch it. A courtier one day having 
stumbled with his horse over the stone, took occasion to mention it 
to the King, intimating that he thought it would be advisable to 
‘ have it removed. To which the King replied, ‘I commanded it to 
be thrown down and left there; and there it must remain as a monu- 
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ment of the calamities of war, and to commemorate my sense of its 
evils. It is better for a king to be pertinacious in the support even 
of an inadvertent command than that he should depart from his 
royal word.’ The stone accordingly remained where it was; and: 
was shown as a curiosity in the reign of Sult4n Bairam several 
years afterwards.” 

The position of this place is very difficult to fix. Firishta says 
that in the year 472 a. Ibrahim marched in person to India, and 
conquered portions of it never before visited by the Musulmans. 
He extended his conquests to Ajodhan, now called Pattan Shaikh 
Farid Shakr Ganj. He.then went to Radpal, situated on the summit 
of a steep hill, which a river embraced on three sides, and which 
was protected by an impervious wood, infested by serpents. - He 
then marched to Dera, which Briggs seems to place in the valley of 
the Indus, because he adds in a note, “Der& seems a common name 
in the vicinity of Multan for a town.” The reading of the Tértkh-¢ 
Alfi with respect to the two first places is much the most probable, 
—namely, a fort in the country of Jad’ and Damal. 

The Rauzatu-s Safé does not mention the first place, and speaks 
of the second as if it were on the sea-shore. The third place he does 
not name. In Firishta it is Deré, and in the Tértkh-t Alfi Derapir. 
This would seem to be the place called Derabend, near Torbela, on 
the Upper Indus.* It is possible that the Dehra of Dehré Dan may 
be meant; but, though the belt of mountains, the inaccessible 
jungle, the seclusion of the inhabitants, and the identity of name, 
are in favour of this supposition, we are at a loss for the inex- 
haustible lake and the impregnability of the position. 

All the authors, however, who mention the circumstance, whether 
they give the name or not, notice that the inhabitants were banished 


1 This country is frequently mentioned by the early historians. It lies between 
the Indus and the Jailam, and is the Ayud of the old travellers. It is the old 
Sanskrit name, and occurs in the Puranic lists, and on the Allahabad pillar, under 
the name of Yaudheya. Wilford says it is the Hud of the Book of Esther. It 
occurs also in the marginal legend of the reverse of the Bactro-Pehlevi Coins. See 
Journ. As. Soe. Bengal, vol. vi. p. 973; As. Researches, vol. viii. p 349; Laasen, 
Zeitschrift f. d. K. ad. Morgentandes, vol. iii. p. 196. 

2 Vigne, Kashmir, vol. i. p. 122. See also Abbot’s paper on Nikaia, Journ. As. 


Soe, Bengal, 1852. 
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by Afrasiyaéb; and this concurrent tradition respecting their expulsion 
from Khurasan seems to indicate the existence of a colony of fire- 
worshippers in these hills, who preserved their peculiar rites and 
customs, notwithstanding the time which had elapsed since their 
departure from their native country. 

Putting aside the probability, which has frequently been specu- 
lated upon, of an original connexion between the Hindu religion 
and the worship of fire,’ and the derivation of the name of Magadha 
from the Magi, there is much in the practical worship of the 
Hindis, such as the hom, the géyatrf, the address to the sun’ at the 
time of ablution, the prohibition against insulting that Inminary by 
indecent gestures, *—all which would lead an inattentive observer 
to conclude the two religions to bear a very close resemblance to 
one another. It is this consideration which should make us very 
careful in receiving the statements of the early Muhammadan writers 
on this subject; and the use of the word Gabr, to signify not 
only, especially, a fire-worshipper, but, generally, an infidel of any 
denomination, adds to the probability of confusion and inaccuracy.‘ 

Khusra, in the Khazdinu-l Futth (p. 76), calls the sun the kibla of 
the Hindas, and it is quite evident that throughout his works Gabr 
is used as equivalent to Hindi. In one passage he speaks of the 
Gabrs as worshippers both of stones and fire. 

European scholars have not been sufficiently attentive to this 
double use of the word, and all those who have relied upon M. Petis 


1 Cale. Rev. vol. xxi. pp. 107, 128; Mod, Trav., India, vol. i. p. 120; Rampoldi, 
viii. n. 39; Mickle’s Camoens, p. 356; Dr. Cox’s Sacred Hist. and Biog., p. 120; 
R. P. Knight's Symbolic Language, “ Fire.’’ 

2 See Wilson, Rig- Veda, Pref. pp. 28, 29, and Index, voce “‘ Agni’’; Elphinstone’s 
India, vol. i. p. 78; also Lucian’s description of the circular dance peculiar to Indian 
priests, ii which they worship the sun, standing with their faces towards the east. 
—De Saltatione, See also Bohlen, Das alte Indien, vol. i. pp. 137, 146; Ersch and 
Griiber, Encyclopddie der Wissenschaften und Kiinste, art. Indien, pp. 166, 172; 
Drummond's Origines, vol. iti. p. 430. 

3 Hesiod enables us to disguise it in a,learned language, 

Mn dvr’ heAloio rerpaupdvos bp0ds duixew. 
Op. et Dt. v. 672. 
See also Menu, iv. 52; Rdmdyana, ii. 59; Boblen, Das alte Ind., vol. i. p. 139; 
Akhidk-t Jaidli, p. 298. 

4 <A Christian is called amongst them Gower, that is, unbeleever and uncleane, 
esteeming all to be infidels and pagans which do not believe as they do, in their 
false, filthie prophets, Mahomet and Murtezalli.””—A. Jenkins, Hakluyt, vol.i. p. 391. 
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de la Croix’s translation of Sharafu-d din, have considered that, at 
the period of Timar’s. invasion, fire-worship prevailed most exten- 
sively in Upper India, because Gabr is used throughout by the 
historians of that invasion to represent the holders of a creed 
opposed to his own, and against which his rancour and cruelty 
were unsparingly directed. There is distinct mention in the Matla’u-s 
Sa’dain of fire-worshippers, as distinct from the Hindis; and the 
Kashmirians, according to Firishta, were fire-worshippers at the time 
of the Muhammadan invasion.! The men of Deogifr are called fire- 
worshippers in the Tértkh-s 'Aldt. 

But though the word is used indiscriminately, there are certain 
passages in which it is impossible to consider that any other class 
but fire-worshippers is meant. Thus, it is distinctly stated in Timur’s 
Memoirs, and by Sharafu-d din, that the people of Tughlikpur? 
believed tn the two principles of good and evil tn the universe, and 
acknowledged Ahrimdn and Yezdan (Ormuzd). The captives mas- 
sacred at Loni? are said to have been Magians, as well as Hindis, 
and Sharafu-d din states that the son of Safi the Gabr threw 
himself into the fire, which he worshipped.‘ 

We cannot refuse our assent to this distinct evidence of the 
existence of fire-worshippers in Upper India as late as the invasion 
of Timar, a.p. 1398-9. There is, therefore, no improbability that 
the independent tribe which had been expelled by Afrasiyab, and 
practised their own peculiar rites, and whom Ibrahim the Ghazni- 
vide attacked in a.p. 1079, were a colony of fire-worshippers from 
Tran, who, if the date assigned be true, must have left their native 
country before the reforms effected in the national creed by Zoroaster. 

Indeed, when we consider the constant intercourse which had 
prevailed from the oldest time between Persia and India, it is 

1 Briggs, vol. iv. p. 449. 

2 (See supra, Vol. III. pp. 431 and 494, and see the Editor's note upon this 
passage at page 606 of Vol. III. A further instance of the confusion of Brahmanical 
and Zoroastrian institutions may be found at p. 530, suprd, where Bad&Gni, in 
‘ treating upon Pfrsi fire-worship, declares the Hindd& hom to be “a ceremony derived 


from fire-worship,’’ evidently meaning Zoroastrianism. ] 

3 (See suprd, Vol. III. pp. 436 and 497.] Price’s Chronological Retrosp. of Mah. 
Hist., vol. iti. p. 254. 

4 [See vol. ITI. p. 606.] 

5 Troyer, Rdjd Tarangins, vol. 11, p. 441. 
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surprising that we do not find more unquestionable instances of the 
persecuted fire-worshippers seeking an asylum in Northern India as 
well as in Gujarat. The instances in which they are alluded to 
before this invasion of Timur are very rare, and almost always so 
obscurely mentioned as to leave some doubt in the mind whether 
foreign ignorance of native customs and religious rites may not 
have givon a colour to the narrative. 

The evidence of the Chinese traveller, Hiuen-thsang, to the 
existence of sun-worship at Multan in 640 a.p., is very decisive. 
Hoe found there a “temple of the sun, and an idol erected to repre- 
sent that grand luminary,” with dwellings for the priests, and 
reservoirs for ablution ;' yet he says the city was inhabited chiefly 
by men of the Brahmanical religion. A few centuries before, if 
Philostratus is to be believed, Apollonius, after crossing the Indus, 
visited the temple of the sun at Taxila, and Phraotes, the chief of 
the country, describes the Indians as in a moment of joy “ snatching 
torches from the altar of the sun,” and mentions that he himself 
never drank wine except ‘“‘ when sacrificing to the sun.” After 
crossing the Hyphasis, Apollonius goes to a place, which would 
seem to represent Jwala Mukhi, where they ‘worship fire” and 
‘“‘sing hymns in honour of the sun.”* When the Arabs arrived in 
the valley of the Indus, they found the same temple, the same idol, 
the same dwellings, the same reservoirs, as had struck the Chinese, 
but their description of the idol would lead us to suppose that it was 
a representation of Budh. Birani, however, whose testimony is 
more valuable than that of all other Muhammadans, as he was fully 
acquainted with the religious system of the Hindus, plainly tells us? 
that the idol of Multan was called <Adttya,‘ because it was conse- 
crated to the sun, and that Muhammad bin Kasim, the first invader, 
suspended a piece of cow’s flesh from its neck, in ordor to show his 


1 Journal Astatique, 4th series, tom. viii. p. 298, and Foe Koue Kz, p. 393. 

2 Philostrati Vita Apollonii, lib. ii. capp. 24, 32, lib. iii. cap. 14, ed. G. Olearius 
(Leip. 1709), pp. 77, 85, 103; Hist. Sikhs (Calc. 1846), p. 20. 

3 M Reinaud, Fragments Arabes et Persans, p. 141. 

4 See Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, vol. i. p. 761; Anthologia Sanscritiea, 
p. 172; As. Res., vol. i. p. 263; Vans Kennedy, Ancient and Hinds Mythology, 
p. 349. 
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contempt of the superstition of the Indians, and to disgust them 
with this double insult to the dearest objects of their veneration." 
Shortly before Birani wrote, we have another instance of this 
tendency to combine the two worships. In the message which 
Jaipal sent to Nasiru-d din, in order to dissuade him from driving 
the Indians to desperation, he is represented to say, according to the 
Tértkh-+ Alfi: “The Indians are accustomed to pile their property, 
wealth, and precious jewels in one heap, and to kindle it with the 
fire, which they worship. Then they kill their women and children, 
and with nothing left in the world they rush to their last onslaught, 
and die in the field of battle, so that for their victorious enemies the 
only spoil is dust and ashes.” ‘The declaration is a curious one in 
the mouth of a Hinda, but may perhaps be considered to indicate 
the existence of a modified form of pyrolatry in the beginning of 
the eleventh century. The practice alluded to is nothing more than 
the Jauhar, which is so frequently practised by Hindts in despair, 
and was not unknown to the nations of antiquity. Sardana- 
palus performed it, on the capture of Babylon. ‘‘ He raised a large 
pyre in his palace, threw upon it all his wealth in gold, silver, and 
royal robes, and then placing his concubines and eunuchs on it, he, 
they, and the entire palace were consumed in the flames.”? The 
Saguntines did the same, when their city was taken by Hannibal ;? 
Juba also had prepared for a Jauhar,‘ and Arrian gives us an account 
of one performed by the Braéhmans, without noticing it as a practice 
exclusively observed by that class.* The peculiarity of the relation 
consists in Jaipaél’s declaration that the Indians worshtpped the fire, 
not in the fact of their throwing their property and valuables into it. 
The practice of self-cremation also appears to have been common at 


1 There is nothing in the various origins ascribed to the name of Multan which 
gives any colour to the supposition that tbe city was devoted to the worship of the 
sun; nor is there anything at present to indicate that worship. See Lassen, /ndische 
Alterthumskunde, vol. i. p. 99; Zeitschrift f. d. K. d. Morg., vol. iii. p. 196; Tod, 
vol. i. pp. 69, 119; Reinaud’s Hém., pp. 98, 100. The universality of Sun-worship 
is shown in Squier’s Serpent Symbol in America, and Macrob. Saturn, i. c. 22. 

2 Diodorus Siculus, ii. 27. _  § Polybius, iii. 17; Livy, xxi. 14. 

4 Merivale, vol. ii. p. 378; Cox’s Sacred Hist. and Biog., p. 242. 

5 De Expedit, Alex., vi.7. See also Ency. Metr., “Rom Rep.” and “ Greece ”’ ; 
Herod. on the Syrians; Q. Curtius, ix. 14; Niebuhr’s Lectures, vol. ii. pp. 82, 159, 247, 
269; Michaud’s Crusades, vol. i. p. 429; Layard’s Nineveh, vol. ii, p. 218; Arnold, 
vol. ili. pp. 66, 429; Mod. Univ. Hist., vol. iil. p. 195, xi, p. 63. 
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an earlier period; and there were conspicuous instances of it when 
foreign nations first became acquainted with India. One occurs 
in Vol. II. p. 27, where this very Jaipal, having no opportunity of 
dying in the field of battle, committed himself to the flames. Other 
histories tell us that it was then a custom amongst the Hindus that 
a king who had been twice defeated was disqualified to reign, and 
that Jaipal, in compliance with this custom, resigned his crown to 
his son, lighted his funeral pyre with his own hands, and perished 
in the flames. The Greeks and Romans were struck with the 
instances which they witnessed of the same practice. Calanus, who 
followed the Macedonian army from Taxila, solemnly burnt himself 
in their presence at Pasargade, being old and tired of his life.’ 
Zarmanochegas, who accompanied the Indian ambassadors sent by 
a chief, called Porus, to Augustus, burnt himself at Athens, and 
directed the following inscription to be engraved on his sepulchral 
monument :—‘ Here lies Zarmanochegas, the Indian of Bargosa, 
who deprived himself of life, according to a custom prevasling among 
his countrymen.” ? 

Strabo correctly observes, on the authority of Megasthenes, that 
suicide is not one of the dogmas of Indian philosophy ; indeed, it is 
attended by many spiritual penalties :* and even penance which en- 
dangers life is prohibited. There is a kind of exception, however, 
in favour of suicide by fire and water,’ but then only when age, or in- 
firmity, makes life grievous and burdénsome. The former has of late 
years gone quite out of fashion, but it is evident that in ancient times 
there were many devotees ready to sacrifice themselves in that mode. 


Quique suas struxere pyras, vivique calentes 
Conscendére rogos. Proh! quanta est gloria genti 
Injecisse manum fatis, vitaque repletos 

Quod superest, donasse Diis. 





Pharsalia, iti. 240. 
1 Diodorus Sic. xvii. 107; Valerius Max. I. viii. Extern. 10; Cicero, Zuse. ii. 22; 
Grier, 108, Index, v. “Calanus” ; Elphinstone’s India, vol. i. pp. 90, 461, 462, 471. 
* Suetonius, Augustus, 21; Strabo, Geograph. xv.1; Valentyn, vol. i. p. 60; 
Ritter, Erdk., vol. iv. part 1, p. 489. 
3 Rhode, Religiose Bildung der Hindus, vol. i. p. 451; Bohlen, Das alte Indien, 
vol. i. pp. 286-290; O. Miiller, Frag. Hist. Gree. p.139; his Scrip. rerum Al, mag. 
p. 61, 57. 
: 4 See Wilson’s note to Mill’s British India, vol. ii. p. 417. 
5 Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, vol. vii. p. 256; where an instance is adduced 
from the Raghuvansa and Rdamdyana, 
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It was, therefore, a habit sufficiently common amongat the Indians 
of that early period, to make Lucan remark upon it as a peculiar 
glory of that nation. All this, however, may have occurred with- 
out any reference to fire as an object of worship; but the speech 
of Jaipaél, if not attributed to him merely through Muhammadan 
ignorance, shows an unquestionable devotion to that worship. 

But to continue, Istakhri, writing a century earlier than this 
transaction, says, ‘Some parts of Hind and Sind belong to Gabrs, 
but a greater portion to Kafirs and idolaters; a minute description 
of these places would, therefore, be unnecessary and unprofitable.” ' 
Here, evidently, the fire-worshippers are alluded to as a distinct 
| class; and these statements, written at different periods respecting 

the religious creeds of the Indians, seem calculated to impart a 
further degree of credibility to the specific assertions of Sharafu-d 
din, Khondam{r, and the other historians of Timur’s expedition to 
India. But the people alluded to by them need not have been 
colonies of refugees, fleeing from Muhammadan bigotry and per- 
secution. There are other modes of accounting for their existence 
in these parts. They may have been Indian converts to the 
doctrine of Zoroaster, for we read that not only had he secret 
communication with the Brahmans of India,’ but when his religion 
was fully established, he endeavoured to gain proselytes in India, 
and succeeded in converting a learned Brahman, called Tchengri- 
ghatchah by Anquetil du Perron,’ who returned to his native country 
with a great number of priests. Firdtsi tells us that Isfandiyar ‘ 

! Ouseley’s Ortental Geography, p. 146. 

2 Bactrianus Zoroastres, cum superioris Indie secreta fidentius penetraret, ad 
nemorosam quamdam venerat solitudinem, cujus tranquillis silentiis precelsa Brach- 
manorum ingenia potiuntur: eorumque monitu rationes mundani motus et siderum, 
purosque sacrorum ritus, quantum culligere potuit, eruditus, ex his, qux didicit, 
aliqua sensibus Magorum infudit.—Ammian. Marcell. Judianus, xxiii. 6, 33. See 
Ane. Unio. Hist., vol. iv. p. 301; Guigniant’s Notes to Creuczer’s Religions, tom. i. 
pp. 689, 690. 

3 Zendavesta, vol. i. ch. 2, p. 70. 

4 He is said, according to the Zinatu-t Tawdrikh, to have been the first convert 
made by Zoroaster, and Gushtfsp, his father, was persuaded by the eloquence of the 
prince to follow his example. The king ordered twelve thousand cow-hides to be 
tanned fine, in order that the precepts of his new faith might be engrossed upon 
them. In this respect what a contrast is there to HindG exclusiveness! The Pandits 


withheld their sacred books from Col. Polier, for fear that he should bind them in calf- 
skin. Polier, Hyhologie des Indous, tom. ii. p..224; Ovid, Fasti, i. 629; Riley, p. 40. 
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induced the monarch of India to renounce idolatry and adopt fire- 
worship, insomuch that not a Brahman remained in the idol-temples. 
A few centuries afterwards, we have indisputable testimony to the 
general spread of these doctrines in Kabul and the Panjab. The 
emblems of the Mithraic' worship so predominate on the coins of 
the Kanerkis, as to leave no doubt upon the mind that it was the 
state-religion of that dynasty.* 

Ritter entertains the supposition, that as the Khilji family came 
from the highlands which afforded a shelter to this persecuted race, 
they may have had a leaning to these doctrines, and he offers a 
suggestion, that the new religion which ’Alau-d dfn wished to pro- 
mulgate may have been that of Zoroaster,* and that this will account 
for the Panjab and the Dodb being full of his votaries at the time 
of Timar’s invasion. But this is a very improbable supposition, 
and he has laid too much stress upon the use of the word Gabr, 
which, if taken in the exclusive sense adopted by him, would show 
not only that these tracts were entirely occupied by fire-worshippers, 
but that Hindis were to be found in very few places in either of 
them. 

After this time, we find little notice of the prevalence of fire- 
worship in Northern India; and its observers must then have 
been exterminated, or they must have shortly after been absorbed 
into some of the lower Hindi communities. Badaani, however, 
mentions the destruction of fire-altars one hundred years later by 
Sultan Sikandar in a.. 910. It may not be foreign to this part 
of the inquiry to remark, that Abt-l Fazl speaks of the Gubree 
language as being one of the thirteen used in the siba of Kabul 
(Ain-t Akbar, vol. ii. p. 1263). The Gubree language is also men- 
tioned in Baébar. There is a “Gubber” hill and pass not far from 
Bunnoo, inhabited by the Battani tribe; and on the remotest 
borders of Rohilkhand, just under the hills, there is a tribe called 


1 Using this word in ita usual, though not proper, acceptation. The real Mithraic 
worship was a fusion of Zoroastrianism and Chaldaism, or the Syrian worship of 
the sun. See the authorities quoted in Guizot’s and Milman’s notes to Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall, vol. i. p. 340; Anc. Univ. Hiat., vol. iv. pp. 160, 157. 

2 Lassen, Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, vol: ix. p. 456, and H. 'T. Prinsep, Note on the 
Histor. Results from Bactrian Coins, p. 106. 

3 See Ritter, Erdkunde von Asien, vol. iv. part 1, pp. 577-79. 
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Gobri, who retain some peculiar customs, which seem to have no 
connexion with Hindi superstition. They are said to have preceded 
the present occupants of the more cultivated lands to the south of 
the Tarai, and may possibly be the descendants of some of the 
Gabrs who found a refuge in Upper India. The name of Gobri 
would certainly seem to encourage the notion of identity, for the 
difference of the first vowel, and the addition of a final one, offer 
no obstacle, any more than they do in the name of Gobryas,! who 
gave information to Socrates on the subject of the Persian religion, 
and is expressly declared by Plato to be an avjp pdyos. According 
to J. Cunningham, there is a wild tribe called Magyas between 
Malwa and Gujarat, who are used as shikdriz. They are supposed 
to have been fire-worshippers, but they have no pyrolatrous obser- 
vances at present. 

There is another inferior Hinda tribe, to the west of the upper 
Jumna, and in the neighbourhood of the Tughlikpar mentioned 
above, who, having the name of Magh,? and proclaiming themselves 
of foreign extraction (inasmuch as they are descendants of Raja 
Mukhtesar, a Sarsuti Brahman, King of Mecca, and maternal grand- 
father of Muhammad !!),° would seem to invite the attention of any 


1 Plato, Axiochus, Tauchnitz, vol. viii. p. 204. The same name is common in 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Justin, and other authors, who deal in Persian History. The 
warmth of an Irish imagination ascribes to the Greeks a still greater perversion of 
the original word. 

‘“‘ Hyde,” says the enthusiastic O’Brien, ‘‘ was the only one who had any idea of 
the composition of Cabiri, when he declared it was a Persian word somewhat altered 
from Gabri or Guebri, and signifying fire-worshippers. It is true that Gabri now 
stands for fire-worshippers, but that is only because they assumed to themselves this 
title, which belonged to another order of their ancestors. The word is derived from 
gabh, a smith, and ir, sacred, meaning the sacred smiths, and Cabiri being only a 
perversion of it, is of course in substance of the very same import. * * * * Gobhan 
Saer means the sacred poet, or the Freemason Sage, one of the Guebhres, or Cabiri.”’ 
—Round Towers of Ireland, pp. 354, 386. See Journ. Roy. As. Soe., vol. xi. pp. 134-6. 

2 Journ, As. Soc. Bengal, vol. vii. p. 754. 

3 See Quatremére’s observations in the Journal des Savants, January, 18651. 
This is not at all an uncommon paternity for the lower tribes to assume. There is 
nothing in which Hindd ignorance is more betrayed, than in these silly attempts to 
enrol the false prophet amongst their native heroes. See especially Wilford’s absurd 
and dirty story, showing how Muhammad was of Brahmanical descent. (4s. Res. vol. ix. 
p- 160.) Wilson considers that the story was manufactured especially for Wilford, but 
it is traditionally current among the ignorant in some parts of Upper India. (Note to 
Milt’s India, vol. ii. p.176.) The reputed Brabmanical origin of Akbar is more reason- 
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inquirer after the remnant of the stock of Magians; but all their 
customs, both religious and social, are of the Hinda stamp, and 
their only peculiarity consists in being the sole caste employed in 
the cultivation of mendh{ (Lawsonia inermis)." 


Nore D. 
On the knowledge of Sanskrit by Muhammadans. 


It is a common error to suppose that Faizi (v. p. 479) was the 
first? Muhammadan who mastered the difficulties of the Sanskrit, — 
that language, “of wonderful structure, more perfect than Greek, 
more copious than Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either.” 

Akbar’s freedom from religious bigotry, his ardent desire for the 
cultivation of knowledge, and his encouragement of every kind of 


able, inasmuch as it can be attributed to gratitude, and is not opposed to the doctrine 
of transmigration; but why Muhammad should also be chosen, whose votaries have 
proved the most unrelenting persecutors of Hindds, can only be ascribed to the 
marvellous assimilating powers of their mental digestion, fostered by the grosseat 
credulity and ignorance of past events, which can, as Milton says, “corporeal to 
incorporeal turn,” and to that indiscriminate craving after adaptation, which induces 
them even now to present their offerings at the shrines of Muhammadans, whose 
only title to saint is derived from the fact of their having despatched hundreds of 
infidel and accursed HindGs to the nethermost pit of Hell. 

1 See also Shea and Troyer, Dadistan, vol. i. pp. c. cxxv.; Astatic Researches, 
vol. ix. pp. 74, 81, 212, vol. xi. p. 76, vol. xvi. p.15; Dr. Bird, Journ. As. Soe. 
Bombay, no. ix. p. 186; Rammohun Roy, TJranslation of the Veds, pp. 29, 73, 109- 
118; Malcolm, History of Persia, vol. i. pp. 488-494; Wilson, Vishnu Purana, 
pp. xl. 84, 397; North British Review, no. ii. p. 376; Klaproth, Mémoires Relatifs a 
P Asie, tom. il. p. 81; Ouseley, Travels in Persia, vol. i. pp. 102-146; Ritter, 
Erdkunde von Asien, vol. iv. pt. 1, pp. 489, 574, 614-619; Rhode, Religiose Bildung 
der Hindus, vol, i. p. 42, vol. ii. p. 290; Moor’s Hinds Pantheon, pp. 296-302 ; 
Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, vol. i. pp. 30, 149, 163, 188, 217; F. Creuzer, 
Symbolik und Mythologie, vol. i, pp. 518-524; Reinaud’s Mémoire sur ? Inde, passim ; 
Reinaud’s Fragments Arabes et Persans, p. 46; Elphinstone’s History of Indta, 
vol. i. pp. 78, 90, 461-2, 471, 489; Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1849, pp. 105-7, 1852, p. 447; Journ. Roy. Asiatic Society, vol. xu. pp. 26, 27 ; 
Calcutta Review, vol. xxi. p. 160, vol. xxv. p. 45; Grote’s Greece, vol. iv. p. 299, 
vol. v. p. 397; J. H. Hottingeri Thesaurus Philologicus seu Clavis Scriptura, 1649, 
p- 56; Buxtorf, Lex., p. 704; Mod. Trav. in India, vol. i. p. 146, vol. iv. pp. 201 
to 206; Tod, vol. i. pp. 102, 112, 217, 232; Fergasson’s Ane. Arch. Hind., p. 6; 
R. 8, Poole’s Hora Egyptiace, p. 206; Cory’s Ancient Fragments, p. 272; Maisey's 
Report on Sancht Topes, Note B; Cunningham’s BAilsa Topes. 

2 Elphinstone’s History of India, vol. ii. p.317; Biographical Dictionary, L. U. K., 
vol. i. p. 583; Dow's Hindoostan, vol. i. p. 6; Briggs, vol. iv. p. 451. Gladwin 
mentions translations made before the time of Akbar in the Ain-s Akbart, vol. i. 
p. 108, vol. ii. p. 153. 
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learning, and especially his regard for his Hindé subjects, imparted 
a stimulus to the cultivation of Indian literature, such as had never 
prevailed under any of his predecessors. Hence, besides Faizi, we 
have amongst the Sanskrit translators of his reign ’Abdu-1 Kadir, 
Nakib Khan, Mull4é Shih Muhammad, Mulla Shabri, Sultan Haji, 
Haji Ibrahim, and others. In some instances it may admit of doubt, 
whether the translations may not have been made from versions 
previously done into Hindi, oral or written. The word Hindi is 
ambiguous when used by a Muhammadan of that period. Nizému-d 
din Ahmad, for instance, says that ’Abdu-] Kadir translated several 
works from the Hindf. Now, we know that he translated, amongst 
other works, the Rémdyana and the Singhdsan Battist.. It is much 
more probable that these were in the original Sanskrit, than in 
Hindi. ’Abdu-] Kadir and Firishta tell us that the Mahd-bhérata 
was translated into Persian from the Hind{, the former? ascribing 
the work chiefly to Nakib Khan, the latter to Faizi.* Here again 
there is every probability of the Sanskrit being meant. In another 
instance, ’Abdu-] Kadir tells us that he was called upon to translate 
the Atharva Veda from the Hind{, which he excused himself from 
doing, on account of the exceeding difficulty of the style and ab- 
struseness of mieaning, upon which the task devolved upon H§4ji 
Ibrahim Sirhindi, who accomplished it satisfactorily. Here it is 
evident that nothing but Sanskrit could have been meant.‘ But 
though the knowledge of Sanskrit appears to have been more 
generally diffused at this time, it was by no means the first occasion 
that Muhammadans had become acquainted with that language. 
Even if we allowed that they obtained the abridgment of the 
Pancha Tantra, under the name of Fables of Bidpai, or Hstopadeéa, 


1 [See supra, pp. 518 and 539,] 

2 His account, which will be seen at p. 537, is very confused, and it is not easy to 
gather from it what share each of the coadjutors had in the translation. The same 
names are given in the Ain-t Akbari ; Sprenger’s Bibi., pp. 59, 63. 

3 The author of the Styaru-? Muta-akhkhirin (vol. i.) ascribes it to "Abdu-l K&dir 
and Shaikh Muhammad Sultan Thanesari. The name of the translator is not men- 
tioned in Abd-l Fazl’s preface, but the work is said to have been done by several 
men of both religions. 

4 In the 'Ashika and Nuh-sipahr of Amir Khusrd there are two important passages, 
showing that in the former Hindi means Sanskrit; and Amir Khusrd in the same 
_ work says that he himself had a knowledge of the language. 
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through the. medium of the Pehlevi,' there are other facts which 
make it equally certain that the Muhammadans had attained a 
correct knowledge of the Sanskrit not long after the establishment 
of their religion; even admitting, as was probably the case, that 
most of the Arabic translations were made by Indian foreigners 
resident at Baghdad. 

In the Khalifate of Al-Mamin, the Augustan age of Arabian 
literature, the treatise? of Muhammad bin Masa on Algebra, which 
was translated by Dr. Rosen in 1831, and the medical treatises of 
Mikah and Ibn Dahan, who are represented to be Indians,’ show 
that Sanskrit must have been well known at that time; and even 
before that, the compilations of Charaka and Susruta‘ had been 
translated, and had diffused a general knowledge of Indian medicine 
amongst the Arabs. From the very first, we find them paying 
particular attention to this branch of science, and encouraging the 
profession of it so much, that two Indians, Manka and Salih by 
name,—the former of whom translated a treatise on poison into 
Persian,—held appointments as body-physicians at the Court of 
Harinu-r Rashid.’ The Arabians possessed during the early periods 
of the Khalifate several other Indian works which had been trans- 
lated into Arabic, some on astronomy,® some on music,’ some on 
judicial astrology,* some on interpretation of dreams,’ some on the 
religion and theogony of the Hindas,"° some on their sacred scrip- 


1 See Mémoire prefixed to 8. de Sacy’s edition of Calilah wa Dimnah, Paris, 1816. 
See also Biographie Universelle, tom. xxi. p. 471. 

2 Colebrooke, Miscellancous Essays, vol. ii. pp. 444-500. 

3 Biographical Dictionary, L. U. K., vol. ii. p. 242. 

4 Diez, Analecta Medica, pp. 126-140. 

8 Journal of Education, vol. viii. p. 176; Royle, Antiquity of Hindi Medicine, 
p- 64; Oriental Mag., March, 1823; D’Herbelot, arts. Ketad ai Samoum and Mangheh ; 
Abt-l Faragii, Hist. Dynast., p. 238; Dietz, p.124; Price, vol. ii. p. 88; Biog. Dee, 
L. U. K., vol. ii. p. 300; Journ. Roy. ds. Soc., vol. vi. p. 107; Reinaud's Abdoel- 
Seda, vol. i. p. 42; Rampoldi, vol. iv. pp. 451, 478; Mod. Univ. Hist., vol. ti. p. 165; 
Cosmos (Sabine), vol. ii. notes 328, 340-1, 8350-5-6; Wiistenfeld, rad Aerize, p. 19; 
Hitter, Erdkende, vol. iv. part 1, pp. 529, 626. 

6 Casiri, Bibliotheca Heomisalenetss vol. i. p. 246. 

7 Casiri, sid., p. 427. 

® Hottingeri, Prompiiaviaw: p. 2564; Reinaud’s Adoulfeda, vol. i. pp. 42, 46, 49. 

® Casiri, Bibliotheca Bscuriatensis, vol. i. p. 401. 

10 Gieldemeister, de rebus Indicis Scriptt. Arabb., pp. 104-119; De Guignes, Mém. 
de l Academ. des Inscript., tom. xxvi. p. 791 et seg. 
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tures,’ some on the calculation of nativities,*? some on agriculture,° 
some on poisons,‘ some on physiognomy,® and some on palmistry,* 
besides others, which need not be here enumerated. 

If we turn our eyes towards India, we find that scarcely had these 
ruthless conquerors gained a footing in the land, than Birdni 
exerted himself with the utmost diligence to study the language, 
literature, and science of India, and attained, as we have already 
seen, such proficiency in it, as to be able to translate into, as well as 
from, the Sanskrit. Muhammad bin Israil-al Tantkhi also travelled 
early into India, to learn the system of astronomy which was taught 
by the sages of that country.’ There seems, however, no good 
authority for Abi-l Fazl’s statement in the 4in-t Akbari,® that Abu 
Ma’shar (Albumazar) visited Benares at an earlier period ;—and the 
visit of Ibn-al Baithar to India, four centuries afterwards, rests 
solely on the authority of Leo Africanus.° 

Again, when Firoz Shah, after the capture of Nagarkot, in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, obtained possession of a valuable 
Sanskrit Library, he ordered a work on philosophy, divination, and 
omens to be translated, under the name of Daldil-: Firoz-shdhi, by 
Maulana ’Izzu-d din Khalid Khan{,—and to have enabled the trans- 
lator to do this, he must have acquired no slight knowledge of the 
original, before his selection for the duty. 

In the Nawwab Jalalu-d daula’s Library at Lucknow, there is a 
work on astrology, also translated from the Sanskrit into Persian in 
Firoz Shah’s reign. A knowledge of Sanskrit must have prevailed 
pretty generally about this time, for there is in the Royal Library 
at Lucknow a work on the veterinary art, which was translated 


1 DP)’ Herbelot, Arts. Anbertkend, Ambahoumatah, Behergir. See also Ketab alkhaft, 
Ketab Roi al Hendi, and several other articles under Ketad. Rampoldi, vol. iv. 
p. 328. 

3 Haji Khalfa, vol. i. p. 282; Diez, Analecta Medica, p. 118; D'Herbelot, art. 
Oaneah. 

3 Gildemeister, ix. 

* Dietz, p. 118; D’Herbelot, Ketad Ros al Hendi. 

5 D’Herbelot, Bidtioth. Or., tom. iv. p. 725; Dies, Anatecta Medica, p. 117. 

6 H&ji Khalfa, vol.i. p. 263. . 

7 Casiri, Bid’. Escurial,, vol. i. p. 439. 

8 Ain-t Akbari, vol. ii. p. 288; Gildemeister, 79. 

® Hottingeri, Bibl. guadrup. ap. Gildemeister, Sertptt. Aradb., p. 80; Mod. Univer. 
Hist., vol. ii. p. 274; Reinaud’s Adoulfeda, vol.i. p.55; Mémoire, pp. 6, 289, 316, 336. 
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from the Sanskrit by order of Ghiyasu-d din Muhammad Sh4h 
Khilji. This rare book, called Kurrutu-l Mulk, was translated as 
early as a.H. 783 (4.p. 1381), from an original, styled Sdlotar, which 
is the name of an Indian, who is said to have been a Brahman, and 
the tutor of Susruta. The Preface says that the translation was 
made “from the barbarous Hindi into the refined Persian, in order 
that there may be no more need of a reference to infidels.” It isa 
small work, comprising only 41 pages 8vo. of 18 lines, and the 
style is very concise. It is divided into eleven chapters and thirty 
sections. The precise age of this work is doubtful, because, although 
it is plainly stated to have been translated in a.a. 783, yet the 
reigning prince is called Sultan Ghiydsu-d din Muhammad Shah, 
son of Mahmtd Shah, and there is no king so named whose reign 
exactly corresponds with that date. The nearest is Ghiydsu-d din 
‘Azim Shéh bin Sikandar Shah, who reigned in Bengal from a.H. 
769 to 775.' If Sultan Ghiydsu-d dfn Tughlik be meant, it should 
date sixty years earlier, and if the King of Malwa who bore that 
name be meant, it should be dated 100 years later; any way, it very 
much precedes the reign of Akbar.* The translator makes no 
mention in it of the work on the same subject, which had been 
previously translated from the Sanskrit into Arabic at Baghdéd, 
under the name of Kitdbu-l Battarat. 

From all these instances it is evident that Faiz{ did not occupy 
the entirely new field of literature for which he usually obtains 
credit.® The same error seems to have prevaded the history of 
European scholarship in Sanskrit. We read as early as a.p. 1677, 


1 There is something respecting this reign in the History of Mecca which relates 
to India, and shows great communication between Bengal and Arabia. 

2 It is curious, that without any allusion to this work, another on the veterinary 
art, styled Sd/otari, and said to comprise in the Sanskrit original 16,000 slokas, was 
translated in the reign of Shah Jah&n, ‘‘when there were many learned men who 
knew Sanskrit,” by Saiyid ’Abdu-lla Khan Bahfdur Firoz Jang, who had found it 
amongst some other Sanskrit books, which during his expedition aguinst Mew4r, in 
the reign of Jahfngir, had been plundered from Amar Singh, Rén& of Chitor, and 
<‘one of the chief saminddrs of the hill-country.” It is divided into twelve chapters, 
and is more than double the size of the other. 

3 Faiz{’s Lildvati has many omissions, and the translation in some passages departs 
so far from the original ‘‘ as induces the suspicion that Faizi contented himself with 
writing down the verbal explanation afforded by his assistants.”—Dr. Taylor's 
Lildvati, p. 2. 
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of Mr. Marshall’s being a proficient in the language, and without 
mentioning the dubious names of Anquetil du Perron ' and Father 
Paolino,? others could be named, who preceded in this arduous path 
the celebrated scholars of the present period. Thus, Holwell says 
that he read and understood Sanskrit, and P. Pons, the Jesuit (1740), 
knew the language. In such an inquiry as this also must not be 
omitted the still more important evidence afforded by the Mujmalu-t 
Tawdrtkh, from which Extracts have been given in Vol. I. p. 100. 


1 See Geschichte der Philosophie, vol.i.p.412; Edinb. Rev., vol. i. p. 75; Heeren’s 
Historical Researches, vol. ii. p. 129, and Calcutta Review, vol. xxiv. p. 471. 

2 Bohlen speaks of his Grammatica Samscredamica, Rom. 1790, as “‘ full of the 
grossest blunders;” Sir William Jones designates him as “homo trium litterarum,” 
and Leyden is even less complimentary in his strictures: ‘‘ The publication of his 
Vyacarana, Rom. 1804, has given a death-blow to his vaunted pretensions to profound 
Oriental learning, and shown, as was previously suspected, that he was incapable of 
accurately distinguishing Sanskrit from the vernacular languages of India. Equally 
superficial, inaccurate, and virulent in his invective, a critic of his own stamp would 
be tempted to retort on him his own quotation from Ennius :— 

Simia quam similis turpissima bestia vobis,” 
See Das alte Indien, vol.ii. p.471; As. Res., vol. x. p. 278; Journ. Astatique, tom. ii. 
p- 216; Heeren, Histor. Res., vol. ii. p. 108; M. Abel-Rémusat, Nouv. Mél. Asiat., 
tom. ii. pp. 305-315; Quart. Or. Mag., vol. iv. p. 158. 


[Addition to the note on the Autobiography of Timér in Vol. IV. p. 659. 

Since the publication of Vol. IV., I have had access to a copy of the first volume 
of the Matla’u-s Sa’dain belonging to Professor Cowell; but I have not discovered 
in it any reference to the works from which the author drew his life of Timur. 

Timar’s “‘ Testament” is given in the Zafar-ndma, so the statement in p. 562 
of Vol. IV. requires correction.—J. D.] 


END OF VOL. V. 
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